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the present moment the World 


AT 
A Drama is at the change ofits acts, 


and we donot know towards what 
denouement it is moving. This uncertainty 
has given rise toa universal perturbation 
of mind, from which India is not free. But 
having remained for long outside the arena 
of living and creative history, we are now, 
in this crisis, at a lossto know wt usia 
do, or how to think. Our mind is e3 
ed in the dust-storm of exaggeratea'3 
and fears, and this blinds us tothe ..3 ' i 
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haye a great admiration fos the 

lish people. But f is not the 

ideals of a people that govern a foi 
country. The unnaturlness of the s 
tion stands in the -<vay, and everyt 
tending to encourage the baser passio 
man,—the contemptuous pride of po 
the greed of acquis:tion,—comes u 
most. The responsibility of the wee 


. tremendous. They keep themselves 


obscure to- be able to claim human c 
deration, and the conscience of the st 


tion of facts. When the promise ot 3S!!—grows inactive for want of proper st 


. government suddenly showed signs of fulfil- 
arent, wecailed to-see clearly what it meant 


tous and how-te claim it with justice. 
The hope of it was-spread before us like a 
feast before the fathine-stricken, and we did 
not know whether there was more danger 
in gorging ourselves or in desisting from it. 
The cruelty of the situation lies in the 
abnormal condition to which we have 


‘come through long years of deprivation. 


Iam fully aware that we have not had 
the training .of taking up the tremendous 
responsibility of governing our country. 
The present upheaval in. the West clearly 
shows what terrible power has gradually 
been concentrated in -certain parts of the 
world,-and what a menace it is to those 


_ who rever had the opportunity or fore- 


sight to prepare to meetit. I have not 
the’slightest doubt in my mind as to what 
would follow if India were completely left 


vy to herself. If the birth-throes of the new 


a 


Japan, were to happen at the present time, . 


we know it would.be throttled at its birth 
even as New Persia was. 
But our problem, is, how are we to 


receive our lessons} in political wisdom . 


discreetly gradual f\ When an English- 
man in England distusses this, he bases 
his discussion on his ‘full faith in® his 


lus. Itis sure to cause moral degene 
in men to exercise habitually auth: 
upon an alien people and therefore nı 
encounter the checks that arise fron 
relationship of natural sympathy. TI 
evident to us, not only in the callous < 
gance of the bureaucracy, but also i: 
policy of most of the Anglo-Indian n 
papers, whose consistent chorus ot 
mour against the least expression of In 
aspiration, or the possibility of our gai 
the slightest privilege now held by 
rulers, becomes virulently cruel. 
creates a vicious circle,—-the helplessne 
the governed sapping the moral man! 
of the governors, and that again reac 
upon the governed, prolonging and dee 
ing their helplessness.” 

This is the reason why most of 
countrymen find small consolation v 
they are told that the rights and 
power of the government of their cou 
will come to them gradually, as they 
being made fit, from the hands which 
that power now. The gift is to be 
tiously doled. out to us by somebody 
is critic, judge and donor combine 
and, naturally, not an over-enthusi: 
donor. If.we could be certain of,a gent 
ly sympathetic guidance we would be 


own countrymen. Personally, .I myself , tent with very little at the commencen: 
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that there are things Fe he can 
afford to die. To asighim to lay down his 
life for some politic] good, and at -the 
same time to be miserly where the moral 
goed of humanity is in view, is to ask him 
Eo pay the highest price yet refuse to accept 


the thing of the*highestevalue. 
wg are things in which men do go to 
extremity tn the teeth of practical common 


sense. We have heard of instances where 
en, sêt adsift on the sea without provi- 
siong,s have looked upon each other as 
possible food in case of emergency. But 
those exceptions among tem who could 
not think of such an enormity in any 
eéncejvable circumstance, have done more 
permanent service to man by refusing to 
eat human flesh and dying, than those who 
survived by following the contrary course. 
And for nations also, it is wise not to 
indulge in cannibalism even at the risk of 
non-survival. For true survival is to live 
beyond life. 

We must bear in mind that Euro- 
pean civilisation, whichis based on mili- 
tant Nationalism, is on its trial in this 
war. We do not know what is going to 
be the end of it; for this may not be the 


last of such wars in Europe. But one 
un bS been thade quite evident, that 
ce p: e ajtainment of political power has not 


e moral ideal behind it which can give it 


‘the true permanence of finality, Greece 


still lives wHere she was truly great, not in 
her possessions, but in her mind, and 
Rome survived the wreck of Empires where 
she attained the immortal. For centuries 
the Jews have bad no political @xistence, 
but they live in the best ideals of Europe 
leavening itvintellectual and spiritual life. 
The political ambitions of fighting races 
leave no other legacy to humanity but the 
legacy of ruins; and the power which 
grows tremendous, following its narrow 
channel of gelf-seeking, is sure to burst its 
bonds‘and end in a deluge of destruction. 
And therefore, let us not seek the power 
which is in killing men and plundering 


them, but the moral power to stand ` 


against it, the moral power to suffer,—not 
mereW in passive apathy, but in the enthu- 
siasme of active “purpose. This is an age 
of transition. The Dawn of a great 
To-morrow is breaking through its bank of 
clouds and the call df New Lite comes with 
its message that mak’s strength is of the 
spirit, and not of the}machine of organisa- 
tion. It will be the greatest sign of weak- 
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ness in us,—the most abject defeat,—if we 
still cling to the atheistic faith that 
those nations who thrive pon their vic- 


‘tims are great because they are powerful, 


and that sacrifices have to be brought to 
the altar of their false gods. 

I know that an instinctive faith in the 
adequacy of moral ideals and the inner 
strength of the spirit for building up the 
world anew from its wreckage will be held 
as the sign of ignorance of world-politics ; 
for it does not wholly tally with the 
experience of the past. But all the fearful 


ə» danger of the present day has come from 


that experience hardening into a crust 
obstructing the growth of spiritual hu- 
manity,—the humanity which aspires after 
an infinite inner peri&qtion. The present- 
day Civilised Man, disiJmsioned and doubt- 
ing, suffers fromai#e moral senility of 
prudent worldliness, that knows too much 
but does not believe. Faith igs of the 
future; it may lead us inte danger or 
apparent futility; but Truth waits there 






- for us to be courted at the risk of death or 


failure. 

The immense power of faith which man 
possesses has lately been concentrated on 
his material possibilities. He ignored all 
checks from his past experiences when he 
believed that he could fly in the air; and 
even repeated failures and deaths have not 
deterred him from attaining this seeming 
impossibility. But he has grown cynically 
sceptic concerning the infinite reality of 
the moral laws. = 

The time for this prudent man has come 
near its end. The world is waiting for the 
birth of the Child, who believes more than 
he knows, who is to be the crowned King 
-of the future, who will come amply sup- 
plied with provisions-for his daring adven- 
tures in the moral world, for his explora- 
tions in the region of man’s inner being. 

We have. heard that Modern Russia is 
floundering in its bottomless abyss of 
idealism because she has missed the sure 
toothold of the stern logic of Real Politik. 
We know very little of the history of the 
present revolution in Russia, and with the 
scanty materials in our hands we cannot 


be certain if she,in her tribulations, is 


giving expression to man’s indomitable 
soul against prosperity built upon moral 
nihilism. All that we can say is that 
the time to judge has not yet come,— 
especially» as Real Politik is in such a 
sorry plight itself. No doubt if Modern 
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But not having that full confidence in the 
bureaucratic agency of our donors, our 
people at the very outset claim those 
powers which, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, may 
impossible for them to prove their fitness. 
No one can pretend*to say that the British 
Government in India has been or ever can 
be disinterested. It is a dependency upon 
which depends the prosperity of England, 
though time may some day prove that 
such prosperity has not been for the good 
of the ruling’ country. Butso long as the 
present cult of the selfworship of the 
Nation prevails, the subject races can only 
expect the fragmentagy crumbs of: benefit, 
and not the bread of life, from the hands 
of the powerful. I¥fwill ever be easy for the 
latter to find plausiale arguments to keep 
the real power in theirf"Gwn hands and to 
prolong. that state in which such argu- 
ments cannot effectively be refuted. For 
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be set against them in making it ` 


when human sacrifices must "be without 
For political gnd commercial mð- 
tion is the ambition ‘of cannibalism, and 
through its years of a€cumulation it must 
get ready for its carnival of suicide. 

I cannot imagine thet sve shall ever be 
able to enter into competition about r 
own methods and objects weir” these 
Nation-worshippers, and the boon of their 
power which they get from fheir.gods is 
not for us. We must confess that, in spite c$ 
considerable exceptions, the Hindu ptpula- 


, tion of India does not consist of martial 


races. We do nothave any natura] pleasure 
or pride uf indulging in orgies of massacye 
for the sake of its glory. Some of our nfodern 
disciples of the West may blush to own it, 


but it is true that the religious training - 


which we have got for ages has made us 
unfit for killing men with anything like a 
zest. No doubt, war was held to be a 
necessity, but only a particular body of 


the ideal of fhe Nation is not a nroral one ~ “men was specially trained for this work, 


—all its obligations being based upon 
selfishness with a capital S. It principally 
recognises expediency in its own conduct 


i -A 


“for the rest of the members of society, 
che killing of animals was held to 
sin. There is something very 


and power in that of its neighbours, ~And--marshly unnatural and méck-heroic in fhe 
shrill pitch to which we have tuned our , 


as expediency, in God’s world, cannot 
wholly be dissociated froma moral foun- 
dation, it finds its place in the Nation’s 
government of the alien people: but it is 
there on sufferance, it is only secondary, 
and therefore the Nation's relationship 
with the non-Europeans easily breaks out 
into rampage, which is, to speak mildly, 
not Christias.* | 

The question remains, what are we to 
do? Cifarity, on the one side, self-congra- 
tulatory and superior : humble acceptance 
of smallfavours on the other side, laudatory 
and grateful,—this is not the proper solu- 
tion. We must have power in order to 
claim justice which is real. ‘It is a blessing 
that we have the opposition of the power- 
ful to overcome, thai®a boon cannot easily 
be given to us, even when there is some 
amount of willingness on the part of the 
giver. We must gain it through victory 
and never.otherwise. ; 

_ Byt whenever we speak of power and 
victory, the words at once conjure up pictures 
in Our minds of Dreadnoughts, long-range 
guns and massacre of men by millions - 
because these belong to the great festival 
days of the religion of Nation-worship, 


* See passages quoted from M. 7 
in “Glean{ngs” in this number. Anatole: France 


voice while vociferating that.) 


E 


we 
fighters and we “must, be fighters. I To | 


not mean to say that by training a 
proper incentives a large number of us ean- 


‘not be made into soldiers, bub at the same 


time it will serve no good purpose if we 
delude ourselves into thinking that this is 
a vocation of life in which we can excel. 
And it, fer the want of natural ferocity in 
our blood, we cannot excelin this the Euro- 
peans, who at present hold “the world in. 
their grasp, our soldiers’ training will 
merely eutitle us to fightin a subordinate 
position, which, froma material point of 
view, will bring us meagre benefits and 
from a higher one will be produetive of 
evil. S 2 

I have been accused of going to the 
absurdity of the extreme for insisting upon 
an idealism which cannot be practical. 


But I assert that the absurdity is notin % 


the idealism itself, but in our own oral 
shortsightedness. What. they mean by 
‘Saying that we must be practical 1s that 
we must live, and in this one cannot but 
agree, for suicide can fever be an ultimate 
object for any creatfre. But fortunately 
for man his existencefsot merely physical 
or even political. Wan has attained all 


„that is best in him by strongly believing 


} 
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» Russia did try to adjust herself to the 
orthodox tradition of Nation-worship, 
she would be in a more comfortable 
situation to-day, büt this tremendousness 


of her struggle and hopelessness of her 
tangles do not, in themselves, prove that 
she has gone astrgy. It is not unlikely 
that, as a nation, she will fail ; but if she 
fails with the flag of true ideals in her 


hands, then her failure will fade, like the 
morning star, ohly tofusher in the suurist 
of the New Age. If ifoda must have her 
ambition, let it not bg to scramble for 


the unholy feast of the barbarism of the, os! 


past night, but to take hey place in the 
procession of the morning going on 

pilgrimage of truth,—the truth an’s 
soul. i 
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AT HOME AND OUTSIDE i " 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


CHAPT VII. 

SANDIP’s STORY., 

. (6) 

JE are men, we are kings, we must 
have our tribute. Ever since we 


* 


havecome upon the Earth we have 


been plundering her; and the more we 
claimed, -the more she submitted. From 
fruits, cutting down trees, digging up the 
soil, killing beast, bird and fish. From the 
bottom of the sea, from underneath the 
ground, from the very jaws of death, it has 
all been grabbing and grabbing and grab- 
bing,—no strong box in Nature’s store 
room has beén respected or left unrifled. 
The one delight of this Earth is to fulfil 
the clainfS of those who are men. She has 
been made fertile and beautiful and com- 
plete through her endless sacrifices to 
them. But for this, she would be lost in 
the wilderness, not knowing herself, the 


primeval days have we men been plucking 


doors of her heart shut, her diamonds and 


pearls never seeing the light. 
Likewise, by shee? force of our claims, 
we men have opened up all the latent pos- 


sibilities of women. In the process of 
surrendering themselves to us, they have 
ever ggined their true greatness. Because 
they þad to bring all the diamonds of 


their happiness and the pearls of their 
sorrow into our royal treasury 
have found their true wealth. Sodor 


they 
men 


to accept is truly to give: for women td 


give is truly to gain. 


_The demand I have just made from 
Bimala, however, is indeed a large one! 


At first I felt scruples; for is it not the 
habit of man’s mind to be in purposeless 
couflict with itself? I thought I had im- 
posed ‘too hard a task. My first impulse 
was to call her back, and tell her I would 
rather not make her life wretched by drag- 
ging her into all these troubles. I forget, 
for the moment, that it was the mission of 
manto be aggressive, to make woman’s 
existence fruitful by stirrmg up Osquie 
the depth of her passivity, to makg th 
whole world blessed by churning up t 
immeasurable abyss of suffering! ‘This is 
why man’s hands are so strong, his grip 
so firm. 

Bimala had been longing with all her 
heart that I, Sandip, should demand of 
her someegreat sacrifice,—should call her 
to her death. How else cpuld she be 
happy ? Had she not waited all these 
weary years only for an opportunity to 
weep out her heart,—so satiated was she 
with the monotony of her placid happi- 
ness? And therefore, at the very first 
sight of me, her heart’s horizon darkened. 
with the rain clouds of her impending days 
of anguish. If I pity her and save 
her from her sorrows, what then was the 
purpose of my being born a man? 

The real reason of my qualms is that 
my demand happens to be for mney. 
That savours of beggazy, for money is 
man’s, not woman’s. That is why 1 had to 
make it a big figure. thousand or two 
would have the air offpetty theft. Fifty 
thousand has all the e pause of romantic 
brigandage, 

AB, but riches shuld really have been 
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te p Be it so. *The wise man is con- 
ent with half a loaf, or any fraction for 


- mine! So many of my desires have had to 


halt, again and again, onfthe road to ac- 
complishment, simplyg for want of money. 
This does not becqme me! Had my fate 


“C been merely unjust, it could be forgiven,— 


ut its bad taste,is unpardonable. It is 
net simply a “hardship that a man like 
meald be at his wit’s end to pay 
his house ?ent, or should have to carefully 
couat out the coins for an Intermediate 
Glass rdilway ticket,—Itis vulgar! 

It,%8 equally clear that Nikhil’s paternal 
estates “are a superfluity to him. For him 
it would not have been at all unbecoming 
to be poor. He would have cheerfully 


p&lled in the double harness of indigent | 


ry with that precious master of 
is. 
I should love to have, just for once, the 
chance to fling about fifty thousand rupees 
in the service of my country and to the 
satisfaction of my self. I am a nabob 
born, and it is a great dream of mine to 
get rid of this disguise of poverty, though 
it be for aday only, and see myself in my 
true character. 

d have grave misgivings, however, as to 
Bimala ever getting that Rs. 50,000 with- 
in, her reach, so it will probably be only a 
or two which will actually come 


that matter, rather than no bread. 

must réturn to these personal reflec- 
tions of mine later. News comes that I 
am wanted at once. Something has gone 
wrong, ... 

It seems that the police have got a clue 
to the man’ who sank Mirjan’s boat for us. 
He was an old offender. They are on his 
trail, but he should be too practised a 
hand to be caught blabbing. However, 
one never knows. Nikhil’s back is up, and 
his manager may not be able to have 
things his pwn way. 

“ISI get into trouble, Sir,” said the 
manager when I saw him, “I shall have 
to drag you in!” 

“Where is the noose with which you can 
catch me?” I asked. . 

“‘Whave a letter of yours, and several of 
Amulya Babu’s.”~. 

I could now see that the letter marked 
urgent to which I had been hurried into 
writing a reply was wanted urgently for 
this purpose only! kam getting to learn 
quite a number of thiags. 

The point now- ig, that the police must 


ð- 


d 


be bribed and hush money paid to Mirjan 
for his boat. -It is also becoming evident 
thaf much of the cost of this patriotic 
venture of ours will find its way as profit 
into the pockets of Nikhil’s manager. How- 
ever, I must shut my eyes to that for the 
present, for is he nof shouting Bande 
Mataram as lustily asl am? 

This kind of work has always to be 
carried on with leaky vessels which let as 
much through as they fetch in. We all 
have a hidden fund of moral judgment 
stored away within us, andso I was 


eabout to wax indignant with the manager, 


and enter in my diary a tirade against the 
unréliability of our countrymen. Butif there 
be a god I must a&knowledge with gra- 
titude to him that ‘he given me a clear- 
seeing mind, which alJbws nothing inside 
or outside it to remajr vague. I may de- 
lude others, but never myself. So I was 
unable to continue angry. o 
Whatever is true is neither good nor 
bad, but simply true, and that is Science. 
A lake is only the rémnant of water which 
has not been sucked into the ground. 
Underneath the cult of Bande Mataram, as 
indeed at the bottom of all mundane aff- 
airs, there isa region of slime, whose ab- 


‘sorbing power must be reckoned with. 


The manager will take what he wants; 
I also have my own wants. These lesser 
wants form a part of the wants of the 
great Cause,—the horse must be fed and 
the wheels must be oiled if the best pro- 
gress is to be made. P 

The long and short of it is that money 
we must have, and that soon. We must 
take whatever comes the readiest, for we 
cannot afford to wait. I know that the 
immediate often swallows up the ultimate; 
that the Rs. 5000 of to-day may nip in 
the bud the Rs. 50,000 ofto-morrow. But 
I must accept the penalty. Have I not 
often twitted Nikhil that they who walk 
in the paths of restraint have never 
known what sacrifice is!.It is we greedy 
folk who have to sacrifiee our greed at 
every step! 

Of the cardinal sins of man, Desik is for 
men who are men—but Delusion, which is 
only for cowards, hampers them. Becguse, 
delusion keeps them wrapped up in past 
and future, but is the very deuce for 
confounding their footsteps in the present. 
Those who are always straining their ears 
for the call of the remote, to the neglect of, 
the call of the imminent, are like 
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Sakuntala* absorbed in the memories of 
her lover. The guest comes unheeded, and 
the curse descends, losing for them the 
very object of their desire. = 

The other day I pressed Bimala’s hand, 
and that touch still stirs her mind, as it 
vibrates in mine. ts thrill must not be 
deadened by repetition, for then what is 
now music will descend to mere argument. 
There is at present no room in her. mind 
for the question ‘why?’ So I must not 
deprive Bimala, who is one of those crea- 
tures for whom illusion is necessary, of her 
full supply of it. | 

As for me, I have so much else to do 
that I shall have to be content for ‘the 
present with the foayf of the wine cup of 
passion. O man desire! Curb your 
greed, and practiceYour hand.on the harp 


of illusion till you cañ Qying out all thedeli-- 


cate nuances of suggestion. This is not 
the time¢o drain the cup to the dregs. 
ý (7) 

Our work proceeds apace. But though 
we have shouted ourselves hoarse, pro- 
claiming the Mussulmans to be our bre- 
thren, we have come to realise that we 
shall never be able to bring them wholly 
round to our side. So they must be sup- 
pressed altogether and made to understand 
that we are the masters. They are now 
showing their teeth, but one day they shall 
dance like tame beats to the tune we play. 

“If the idea’ of a United India is a true 
ane,” objects Nikhil, “ Mussulmans are a 
necessary part of it.” 

“Quite so,” said I, “ but we must know 
their place and keep them there, otherwise 
they will constantly be giving trouble.” 

“So you want to make trouble to pre- 
vent trouble ?” 

“What, then, is your plan?” 

“There is only one well-known way of 
avoiding quarrels,” said Nikhil meaningly. 

I know that, like t&les written by good 
people, Nikhil’s discourse always ends in 
amoral. The strange part of it is, that 
with all his familiarity with moral pre- 
cepts, If still believes in them! 
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He isan- 


incorggible schoolboy. His only merit is 


his sincerity. The mischief with people like 


* Sakuntala, after the king, her lover, Went back 
to his kingdom, promising to ‘send for her, was so 
lost in thoughts of him, that she failed to hear the 
zall of her hermit guest,- who thereupon cursed her, 
saying that the object of her love would forget all 
about her. Zr. we y 
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him is that the¥ will not admit the finality . 
even of death, but kgep their eyes always 
fixed og a hereafter. : 

I have long been nysing a plan which, 
if only I could carry it out, would set fire 
to the whole country. „True patriotism 
will never be roused in our countrym 
unless they can visualise, the mot benef. 
We must make a goddess of her. “My collea- 
gues saw the pointat once. “Let us de- 
vise an appropriate image!” they eXclaim, 
ed. “It will not do if you devisgyit,’ 
l admonished them. “We must gee one of 
the current images accepted as represent- 
ing the coyntry,—the worship of ‘the peo- 
ple must flow towards it along thesleef- 
cut grooves of custom.” 


a 
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But Nikhil needs must argue even about 


this. ‘We must not seek the help of illu- 
sions,” he said to me some time ago, “for 
what we believe to be the true cause.” 
“Illusions are necessary for lesser 
minds,’ I said; “and to this class. the, 
greater portion of the world belongs. That 
is why divinities are set up in every coun- 
try to keep up the illusions of the people, 


for men are only too aware of their weak- ~ 


ness.” 

“No,” he replied. “God is necessary to 
clear away our jllusion&. The divinit 
which keep them alive are false gods.’2 

“What of that? If nged be, even false 
gods must be invoked, rather than let the 
work suffer. Unfortunately -for us, our 
illusions are alive enough, but we do not 
know howto make them serve our pur- 


pose. Look at the Brahmins. In spite of. 


our treating them as demi-gods, and unti- 
ringly taking the dust of their feet, they 
are a force going to waste. ° . 

- “There will always bea large class of 
people, given to grovelling, who can 
never be made to do any thing unless 
they are bespattered with the dust of 


somebody’s feet, be it on their heads | 


or on their backs! What a pty if 
after keeping Brahmins saved up in gur 
armoury for all these ages,—keen and ser- 
viceable,—they cannot be utilised to urge 
on this rabble in the time of our need.” 


But it is impossible to drive all thiSinto-. 


‘Nikhil's head. He has stich a prejudice in 
favour of truth,—as though there exists 
such an objective reality! How often have 
I tried to explain to.him that where un- 
truth truly exists, ‘thgre. it is indeed the 
truth. This was understood in gur coun- 
try in the old days, and so they had the 
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uffderstanding untru§h is Che trath, For 
them, who can truly believe their céuntry 
<, topea goddess, h& image will do duty 
e for the truth. With our nature and otr 
~ traditions we at unable to realise our 
cheater as she is, but*we can easily bring 
ourse believe in her image. Those 
who want to do real work must notignore 
this fact. 
™ Nikhil only got excited. ‘Because you 
hav t the power of walking in the path 


‘Gourage to declare afi for those of little 







waiting for some miraculdus boon to drop 
fgom the skies! That is why When your 
“servite to the country has fallen centuries 
into arrears all you.can think of is, to 
make of it an image and stretch out your 
hands in expectation of gratuitous favo- 
urs.” 

“We want to perform the impossible.” 
I said. “So our country needs must be 
made into a god. _ 

“You mean you have no heart for pos- 
sible tasks,” replied Nikhil, “ Whatever is 
algeady there is to be left undisturbed ; yet 
there must be a supernatural result.” 

“ Look here, Nikhil” I said at length, 
_gwmtedipt ouglety exasperated. ‘‘ The things you 

mhidve been saying are*good enough as 
j ral lessons. These ideas have served 
their purpose, ag milk for ‘babes, at one 
stage of man’s evolution, but will no lon- 
ger do, now that man has cut his teeth. _ 

“Do we-not see before our very eyes how 
things, of which we never even dreamt of 
sowing the seed, are sprouting upon every 
side? By what power ? That of the deity 
in our countfy whois becoming manifest. 
Itis for the genius of the age to give that 
deity its image. Genius does not argue, it 

= creates. What the country imagines,—to 
. it I only give form. 
si “Tewill spread 
goddess Mas vouchsafed me a dream. 
I will tell the Brahmins that they have 
beén appointed her priests, and that 


it abroad that the 


their downfall has been due to their dere- 


liction of duty in not seeing to the proper 
perfgrmance of her worship. Do you say I 
shall be uttering lies? No, say I, it is the 
a truth—nay more, the truth which the 
country has so long been waiting to learn 
ad from my lips. If only I could get the 
opportunity to deliver my message, you 

« would see the stusehdous result.” 
“What I am afraid of,” said Nikhil ‘‘is, 
that my lifetime is’ limited and the result 


7, 


of truth’s attainment,” he cried, “you keep , 


` key high without further ado. 
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you speak of is not the final result. it 
will have after effects which may not be 
immediately apparent.” 

“I only seek the result’’ said I “ which 
belongs to to-day.” 

“The result [ seek,” answered Nikhil 
“belongs to all time.” 

Nikhil may* have had his share of Ber- 
gal’s greatest gift~imagination, but he 
has allowed it to be overshadowed and 
nearly killed by an exotic conscientious- 
ness. Just look at the worship of Durga 
which Bengal has carried to such heights. 
That is one of her greatest achievements, 
I can swear that Durga is a pqlitical god- 
dess and was conceived as the image of the 
Shakti of patriotis in the days when 
Bengal was praying be delivered from 
Mussulman domination. What other pro- 
vince of India has 8icceeded in giving such 
wonderful visual expression to he ideal 
of its quest ? n 

Nothing betrayed Nikhil’s loss of the 
divine gift of imagination more conclu- 
sively than his reply to me. “During the. 
Mussulman domination,” he said, “the 
Maratha and the Sikh asked tor fruit from 
the arms which they themselves took up. 
The Bengali contented himself with plac. ‘ 
ing weapons in the hands of his goddess 
and mutteriug incantations to her; and as 
his country did not really happen to be a 
goddess the only fruit he got was the lopped 
off heads of the goats and buffaloes of the 
sacrifice. The day that we seek the good 
of the country along the path’of righteous- 
ness, He who is greater than our country 
will grant us true fruition.” j ” 

The unfortunate part of it is that 
Nikhil’s words sound so fine when put 
down on paper. My words, however, are 
not for being scribbled on paper, but to be 
scored into the heart of the country. The 
Pandit records his Treatise on Agriculture 
in printer’s ink ; but he cultivator, at the 
point of his plough, impresses his endea 
vour deep in the soil. 


l (8) 

When I next saw Bimala I pitched my 
‘How 
often have I told you,” I began, “‘thaf had 
I not seen you I never would have known 
all my country as One. I know not yet 
whether you rightly understand me. The 
gods are invisible only in their heaven,—on 
earth they show themselves to mortal 
men,” j : 
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Bimala looked at me in a strange kind 
of way as she gravely replied: ‘‘Indefl I 
understand you, Sandip.” This was the 
first time she called me plain Sandip. 

“Krishna,” I continued, “whom Arjuna 
-ordinarily knew only as the driver of his 
chariot, had also His universal aspect, of 
which, too, Arjuna hada vision one day, 
and that day he saw the Truth. I have 
seen your Universal Aspect in my country. 
-The Ganges and the Brahmaputra are the 
chains of gold that wind round and round 
your neck; in the woodland fringes, on the 


distant banks of the dark waters of the. 


river, I have seen your collyrium-darkened 
eyelashes; the chayfeful sheen of your 
sari moves for mei the play of light and 
shade amongst tlhe swaying shoots of 
green corn: and the blazing summer heat, 
which makes the whole sky lie gasping like 
a red-tomgued lion in the desert, is nothing 
but your cruel radiance. 

“Since the goddess has vouchsafed her 
presence to her votary in such wonderful 
guise, it is for me to proclaim her 
worship throughout our land, and then 
shall the country gain new life. ‘Your 
, image make we in temple after temple.’* 
-But this our people have not yet fully 
realised. So I would call on them in 
your name and offer for their worship an 
image from which none shall be able to 
withhold belief. Oh give me this boon, 
this power.” 7 E 

Bimala’s eyelids drooped and she become 
rigid in her seat like a figure of stone. Had 
I continued she would have gone off into a 
trance. When I ceased speaking she opened 
‘wide her eyes, and murmured with fixed 
gaze, as though still dazed: “O Traveller in 
the path of Destruction! Who is there that 
can stay your progress? Do I not see 
that none shall stand in the way of your 
desires ? Kings shalllay their crowns at 
your feet; the wealthy shall hasten to 
throw open their treasure for your accept- 
ance; those who have nothing else shall 
beg to be allowed to offer their lives. Oh 
my king, my god! I have seen the immen- 
sity of yatir grandeur in my heart. Who 
am I, what am I, in its presence? Ah, the 
awful power of Devastation! Never shall 
I truly live- till it kills me utterlyd Ican 
bear it no longer, my heart is breaking!” 

Bimala slid down from her seat-and fell 


* A line from Bankim Chatterjee’s national song 
“ Bande Mataram.” 


e j $ 
at my feet, whirh she,clasped, and then shé 


sobbed and sobbed agd sobbed. : 
This is hypnotis 
which can subdue thê world! -No mate- 


iudeed,—the charm — 


~ 


fials, no weapons,—but just the delusione” 


of irresistible suggestion.” Who says ‘Tru 
shall Triumph ?* Delusion shall yerin 
the end. The Bengali underet6od this 
when he conceived the image of the ten- 
handed goddess astride hex lion, and 
spread her worship in the land. Beng 
must now create a new image to Chant 
and conquer tha world. Bande Mataram ! 
I gently lifted Bimala back .info her 
chair, an 


The Divine Mother has laid on me the duty 
of establishing her worship in the land. 
But, alas, Lam poor !” 

Bimala was still flushed, her eyes cloud- 
ed, her accents thick, as she replied: “You 
poor? Is not all that each one has, 


lest reaction should set ingI . 
began again without losing time: “Queen!” 
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yours? What are my caskets full of jewel- 


lery for? Drag away from me all my gold 
and gems for your worship. I have no use 
for them !” ‘ a 

Once before Bimala had offered up 
her ornaments. I am not usually in the 


habit of drawing lines, but I felt had «iDm. 


draw the line thefe.t L know why I 
this hesitation. It is for man to 
ornaments to woman, to take them from 
her wounds his manliness. 7 T 

But I must forget my self. Am I taking 
them ? They are for the Divine Mother, to 
be poured in worship at her feet. Oh, 
but it enust be a grand ceremony of 
worship such as the country has never 
beheld before! It must be a landmark in 
our history. It shall be my supreme 
legacy to the Nation. Ignorant men 
worship gods. I, Sandip, shall create 
them.” 

But all this is a far cry. What*about 

s P 


* A quotation from the Upanishads, 

+ There is a world of sentiment attached to*the 
ornaments worn by women in Bengal. They are 
not merely indicative of the love and regard of the 


giver, but the wearing of them symbolises all that is - 


held best in wifehood,—the constant solicitigle for 
her husband’s welfare, the successful performance of 
the material and spiritual duties of the hotfsehold 
entrusted to her care. When the husband dies, and 
the responsibility for the household changes hands, 
then are all ornaments cast aside as a sign of the 
widow’s renunciation of wordly concerns, At any 
other time, the giving upfo§ornaments is always a 
sign of supreme distress and as such appgals acutely 
to the sense of chivalry qf any Bengali who may 
happen to witnessit. Tr. ` 
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e the urgente immediate ? 


thi 


At least three 
thousand is indispepsably necessary—five 
thousand would aj roundly and nicely. 
But how on earth I to mention money 
after the high flignt we have just taken ? 
And yet time is precious ! i 


\_ Í crushed Al hesitation under foot as I 
; jedur and made my plunge : “Queen! 
Our pur 


is empty, our work about to 
stop Į’ 

Bintala ewinced. I could see she was 
ing of that impossible Rs. 50,000. 
What load she mnst have been carrying 
within her bosom, struggling under it,. 
perhaps, through sleepless nights! What 


~Je had she with which to express her 


loving worship? Debarred from offering 
her heart at my feet, she hankers to make 
this sum of money, so hopelessly large for 
her, the bearer of her imprisoned feelings. 
The thought of what she must have gone 
through gives me a twinge of pain; for 
sheisnow wholly mine. The wrench of 
plucking up the plant by the roots is over. 
It is now only careful tending and nurture 
that is needed. 

e “Queen !” said I, “that Rs. 50,000 is 
not particularly wanted just now. Ical- 
culate that, for the present, five thousand 


a “*oreven fhree will serve.” 


The relief madesher heart rebound. “I 
Shall fetch you five thousand,” she said in 
tones which seemed like an outburst of 
song,—the “song which Radhika of the 
Vaishnava lyrics sang: 

. For my lover will I bind in my hair 

_ The flower which has no equal in the three worlds ! 
—it is the same tune, the same song: 
five thousarmd will I bring ! 

` The natrrow restraint of the flute 
brings out this quality of song. I must 
not allow the pressure of too much 
greed to flatten out the reed, for then, 
as I.fear, music will give place to the 
questions ‘why P ‘what is the use of so 
much ?? ‘How am I to get it ?’—not a 
word of which will rhyme with what 
Radhika sang! So, as I was saying, illu- 
sion alone is real,—it is the flute itself; 
while truth is but its empty hollow. 
Nikhil has of late got a taste of that pure 
emptiness,—one can see it in his face, 
which pains even me. Butit was Nilkhil’s 
boast that he wanted the Truth, while 
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min? was that I would never let go Illusidt 
from my grasp. Each has been suited to 
hif taste, so why complain ? 

To keep Bimala’s heart in the rare- 
fied air of idealism, I cut short all furtuer 
discission over the five thousand rupees. 
I reverted to the, demon-destroying 
goddess and her worShip. When was the 
ceremony to be held and where? There is 
a great annual fair at Ruimari, within 
Nikhil’s estates, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of pilgrims assemble. That would 
be a grand place to inaugurate the 
worship of our goddess ! 

Bimala waxed intensely enthusiastic. 
This was not the burning.of foreign 
cloth or the people% granaries, so even 
Nikkil could have} no objection,—so 
thought she. But I- smiled inwardly. 
How little these two persons, who have 
been together, day and night, for nine whole 
years, know of each other. They know 
something perhaps of their home life, but 
when it comes to outside concerns they 
are entirely at sea. They had cherished 
the belief that the harmony of the home 
with the outside was perfect. To-day 
they realise to their cost that it is too late 
to repair their neglect of years, and seek 
to harmonise them now. i 

What does it matter? Let those who 
have made the mistake learn their error 
by knocking against the world. Why 
need I bother about their plight? For 
the present I find it wearisome to kcep 
Bimala soaring much longer, Jike a captive 
balloon, in regions ethereal. I had better 
get quite through with the matter in hand. 

When Bimala rose to depart and had 
neared the door I remarked in my most 
casual manner: ‘So, about themoney...” 

Bimala halted and faced back as she 
said: “At the end of the month, when 
our dersonal allowances are due...” 

“That, lam afraid, would be much too 
late.” ; 

“When do you want it then ?” 

“To-morrow.” l 

“To-morrow you shall have it.” 


(To be continued). 


Translated by * 
° SURENDRANATH TAGORE, 
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T English education of India! It is 


one of the most momentous events 

the world has ever seen and most 
dificult problems the human brain has 
ever iaced. 

How to transplant the learning, me- 
thod, and spirit of Western Europe,to 
M:dcle Eastern Asia, among a subject 
race who have been fsenied the contact 
with the realities of life and the world 
which the responsibility of government 
imposes, who Jack the sobering, levelling 
ard co-ordinating influence that comes 
among bfethren in arms from life in the 
camp and tiie gazing on death in the 
battie-field,—who habitually shrink from 
contact with foreigners, and ought to 
perform penances for visiting foreign 
laads,—who have no fleet of their® own ? 
How to transplant European knowledge 
among such a people and make it grow 
as native of the soil—how to safeguard 
it dering its period of acclimatisation and 
what modifications to allow its new en- 


vironment to make in the exotic without - 


sapping its strength and true character ? 
Iz is a problem more difficult than the 
European conquest of Asia or the economic 
exploitation of the whole globe by the 
white races. Itis a more difficult achieve- 
ment than the annihilation of time and 
space by modern science, the extinction of 
tropical diseases by European medical skill, 
or the placing of fabrics woven from 
Berar cotton in Manchester in the Berar 
market at a lower cost than cloth woven 
in Kerar itself. Itis ashundred times more 
difficult task than the victories of a Clive 
or a Pizarro over hundredfold odds. For, 
it is the conquest not of dead matter, not 
of Natyre, not even of the human body, 
but offthe mind,—and the mind ofa race 
inten&ly proud of a glorious though far- 
off p@st, whose higher minds prefer to be 
plunged in thought of their ancient philo- 
sophy and theology in silent deep disdain 
of their hustling political and economic 
masters, who have rich sacred and verna- 
cular literatures of their own that can 
still soothe the highest spirits and almost 


satisfy the highest “intellects. The fellow- 
countrymen of Kalidas and ara- 
charya, of Abul Fazli and Zahuri are a 
different class of raw material gh the 


ES 
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hands of the English educationist ‚thans 


the Basuto, the Maori and eve@*the 


„Algerine and the Cambodian. 


II. p 


@ 
The difficulties in the path of the EnglisG— * 


educationist in India are clear to the com- 
monest observer. Every winter tourist 
notices them, every Tory paper harps on 
them. 

First, we have not one people,—even if 
we confine ourselves to one province of 
India instead of generalising about the 
whole country. 
variety of races, creeds, and castes,—and 
to a lesser extent of tongues also. The 
modern school-masterin India gets raw 
material which has not been standardised ; 
which means variety of machigery and 


We have to deal with a.. 


method and multiplication of labotir aid 


cost. The academic out-turn cannot ha 
uniformity of finish and grade, : 

Then, unlike Japan, we have here a 
divorce between college and life. We read 
in our text-books that men are born equal 
and free, that the stars do not influence hu- 
man life, that the properties of a substance 
can be exhaustively learnt by laboratory 
analysis alone. We give intel®ctualassent 
to these propositions, we prove them—in 
our answer papers,—so satisfactorily as 
to secure first class marks. But we donot 
translate them into action, we do not 
apply them to our life and society. very 
Hindu or (Musalman) graduateeregylates 
his marriages and very often his journeys 
by astrology, which, in the answer-paper, 
he has proved to be an exploded science. 
He often nurses a pigtail and believes in 
the occult power of mahatmas, even when 
he has discarded the old rigid rules of 
food and “touch” which stand as @orol- 
laries to these things in our sacred books. 
Even social reformers, who have celebrated 
widow-matriages in their families in the 
teeth of social opposition, still believe in 
their descent from mythical ancestors, and 
differentiate between ntembers of the same 
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1 utterly false traqitiori'of paryaya and 
gotra. The Princifal of a College (now 
a no more) where clemistry was compulsory 


ot, 


N sub-caste in the va district according to 


with all students, believes that he cured a 
~ case of cholesaein his family by making 
| Nag patient drink the washings of the 
utcirs, knife in the temple of Kalighat. 
a Vice-Chancellor of a learned University 
“= kept Senate meeting waiting for half an 
hour, because he had scalded his fingers in 
co g his own meals in the absence of 
any other member of the sub-caste of 
Brahmans to which he® belonged. The 
ww Vice-Chancellor of another University never 
deve in any house where the initial puja 
(griha-pravesh) has not been performed. 
, Yet another Vice-Chancellor abstained 
from taking his lunch before washing 
himself pure from the unholy touch of the 
High Court, where he adorned the Bench. 
In hardly any College can all the Hindu 
members of the staff be induced to take 
even light refreshments together, and yet 
they are not Sanskritists, not orthodox 
Bandits, but Masters of modern European 
subjects and even Masters of Science or 
Kantian Philosophy. 
„pit is, therefore, patent that the true 
spirit of science—the feafless acceptance of 
voed truth—is. still wanting among all 
but a' small fraction even of our intellec- 
tutls. The ranks from which our colleges 
draw their recruits, both pupils - and 
teachers, are still medieval. Religious 
books still form the largest proportion of 
the works printed in India every year. 
European. learning may have killed’ our 
ignorance, plit not certainly our impouis. 
sance de vivre in the modern world. l 
„The reason is, our society is afflicted 
with lateral paralysis. The whole of its 
left side (ardhanga) isinert. Our women 
+~ are still medieval, completely untouched 
by the spitit of modernism, ignorant of or 
indifferent to science. The action of the 
men must, therefore, follow an irregular 
vacillating line being the resultant of these 
two forces, the shastra-fugal M. Sc. or 
Ph.I} and the shastra-petal dead inertia 
of our better halves. The light that fails 
is thé light of our harem. The womanis the 
cause of man’s fall——from rationalism. 
Nor can we ignore the economic factor. 
India -is a very peor country, with an 
* income per head vwebich is only one-twenty- 
second of the average Britisher’s irtcome. 
Modern education, dn the other hand, is very 
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expensive, because it is So very progressive. 
‘Eerogress implies that every three or four 
years the old books, the old machines, the 
old apparatus and even the old teachers 
must be scrapped up; such frequent loss 
of material must be endured as the inexor- 
able condition of keeping our efficiency un- 
impaired. A poor population has to find 
the money for their renewal. Our general 
poverty adversely affects our education ; 
we -often want the necessary advanced 
bocks and journals which must supple- 
ment the text-books. We have few 
libraries worth the name, our centres of 
edsization often lack the ciyilised appli- 
ances and amenitiesyof civilised life which 
alone can raise to a maximum the outturn 
of the (academic) workman. 

The influence of our poverty is even 
worse on the ‘utellectual side. If our 
University’s efficiency dependseupon the 
extent and value of the influence which the 
surrounding society exerts upon it, then 
the medizval atmosphere in which it is 
plarted, the cheap antiquated unreliable 
conditions of life and things around it 
must prevent its growth to the fullest pos- 
sible height and strength. , 

Nor has this defect been compensated 
for by the type of the men within the Uni- 
vers:-ty itself. Leaving out the few bon- 
oureble exceptions, there has been a dearth 
of genuine scholars and earnest education- 
al workers. The conditions of the Govern- 
ment Education Service seem to have been 
expressly designed to exclude all self-res. 
pect.ng and able Indians from it, while the 
rapid rise in our cost of living dfring the 
last 30 years and the low pay in unaided 
colleges, has driven the best Indian schol- 
ars to other professions. As for Europeans, 
the Government has by its own admission 
failed to atttact first rate European talent 
to the cause of Indian education, in spite 
ofits giving to I.-E.°S. officers, a salary 
incomparably higher than that paid in 
European universities, ard a position of 
independence and domination over Indian 
teachers on the ground of race aloke. No 
Oxford Ovid cares to banish himself kmong 
the Goths of Calcutta or Dacca evey for 
twice the pay of the Master of Trinity. 
We hawe to face the fact that in our 
Government colleges—which are the rich- 
est and best in the land—as a rule second- 
class Indjans are to-day keeping in cous- 
tenance third-class European graduates, 
while the missionary and unaided colleges 
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cannot afford todo anything better. The 
highest type of work is impossible with 
such labourers and the raw materials we 
have described above. 

A University must be a brotherhood of 
scholars, it must haye a corporate intell- 
ectual life, or it will fall short of its true 
function. But our universities are mere 
groups of disjointed colleges, often placed 
at the opposite extremes of a province as 
large as France. Even the recently started 
University classes for post-graduate studies 
do not torm a college or band of scholars 
living and working together. Their lec- 
turers are eeither isolated educationists 
each ploughing his longly furrow and with 
hardly a bowing adquaintance with his 
“colleagues,” or professional lawyers, who 
come in the evening jaded from the dusty 
purlieus of the High Court, deliver their 
hour’s leature in the Darbhanga Buildings 
and are off to their homes. There is no 
regular organisation provided by the 
University, and existing social ideas stand 
in the way of any informal friendly gather- 
ings, by which all the professoriate of the 
University itself (leaving the staffs of the 
,afiliated colleges out of account) can meet 

together and exchange ideas. No educa- 
tional journal, like the Times Educational 
Supplement or the Athenw#um is widely 
read and eagerly contributed to by the 
University staff; many never read them 
from year’s end to year’s end, Thus our 
highest teachers (with a few exceptions) 
have no knowledge of the latest develop- 
ment of pedagogics, often no knowledge 
of the latest books on their subjects and 
of the present position of debateable 
points as treated in the journals of learned 
societies. M. A. candidates have to study 
the history of England under George III, 
The learned ‘University Lecturer’ only 
lectures on it, i., e., he dictates notes con- 
sisting solely of a page-by-page epitome of 
Lecky, in blissful ignorance of the fact that 
Lecky’s book is now forty years out of 
dete and that it has to. be supplemented 
by dipging into the Cambridge Modern 
Histowy, the Political History of England, 
and ,the writings of Dr. Holland Rose. 
Napier’s Peninsular War is still pres- 
cribed as a text-book, though it is -ninety 
yeers old, and was written before the 
publication of Wellington’s Despatches, 
- the Spanish histories, and .most of the 
French and English memoirs and state 
papers. While Oman’s work on the sub- 
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ject, the latest and b 


epossible within yt. Every 
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tioned „by name. suf is the guidance in 
study which our high&st students receive 
from the highest memBers of our Univer- 


sity staff. No wonder if both fall into the w” 


same pit. 5 =e 

Nor should climatic conditions bedi 
gotten in explaining the cosrfarative 
barrenness of English education in India. 
Calcutta isa vapour bath for gostparts 
of the year. It is free from malaria, nd 
doubt; but strenuous mental toil Aim- 
year we paya 
heavy toll of the lives of some of t€ best 
intellects among our youth whom we forog 
to grill here for six years; others escape 
with- their degrees and lives, but carry 
only the empty shells of their brains into 
the outer world. 

The handicap placed by a foreign medium 
of teaching and examination and the 
foreign language of all our text-books, 
advanced works and learned journals has 
been fully discussed in our’ January 
Number. 


Ul. ` $ 


Sach is the educational position in India 
as it appears at a hurried view. It4s 
gloomy enough t8 
faith in the future. But we do not despamm™ 
We are hopeful not so much becausé some 
of the above generalisations require moti- 
fications considerably weakening their 
force; it is rather beeause the above 
picture does not tell the whole truth but 
leaves oué certain elements of hope which 
are known only to deep thinkers and ex- 
perienced observers among us.e And these 
we shall here recount. 

After all the atmosphere in Berigal is, 
mainly for historical and partly for racial 
reasons, more highly charged with the’ 
modern spirit than that of. any ‘other 
province of India. (We have in “ourwview 


the average man, in this comparison.) It 


is unhistoric to say that the British Gév- 
ernment (or missions) in Bengal have 
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egt, is not even meng” 
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chill one’s ardour a 


forced a foreign culture on an unwilling “ 


people. On the contrary, the Bengalis, for 
more than a hundred years past, have 
been willingly, eagerly taking to English 
education and mostly paying for it. (The 
state contribution, if’ we leave out the 
inspection and office expenses and the cost 
of buildings, amounts tô a small fraction 
only ‘of the annual cost per pupil.) The 
result is that we have long passed the 


Dan 
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D, all 
° Myngerous first stage ef English education 
in Indja when the pouting of the new wine 
into the old bottles lefl to~the bursting of 
the, bottles. Bengal, first among the 


e indian provinces, has solved the problem: 
~~ oA harmonising «tite East and the West in 







in life, f60s~but not in the narrow circle 
of caste usage. (Here I speak of the higher 
< minds ‘who, set the tone to society.) 

- ngal, i the person of her son Ram 

Mob Moy, has evolved a philosophy for 

India in the new age. In the words of 

TagoréN‘the has built a Bridge between 
the East and the West.” So,*too, has 

ant Chandra done in literature and 
Vivekananda in monachism. B 
3 Secondly, the English educationist in 
Bengal must rejoice that he has the most 
_keen-witted race in Asia to deal with. 
The people here have a tradition of learn- 
ed poverty, of plain living and high think- 
ing, which goes back for more than twelve 
centuries. No doubt circumstances have 
* changed in our own days; but the out- 
look upon life which holds that Man liveth 
not by bread alone, has not ceased to be 
comprehensible to the Hindu. He is not 
, dead to the things of the mind. The new 
~“fre of English knowledge Goes light upon 
_ @MBustible material here. 

The Bengali students, especially the 
youhger ones among them, are generally 
eager to earn and ready to work hard, 
(often too hard.) They have not to be 
baptised into a new life of the intellect ; 
they only reqire true guides. ° 

Then, again, though for economic causes 
one may deplore that boys of all ranks and 
incomes come to school, we must recognise 
the advantage that the college teacher has 
the entire youth of a nation to pick his 
pupils from. True, interdining and inter- 
marrifge among the castes are not yet 
_ prevalent “in Bengal; but here, alone in 
| the continent of India, the caste differences 
3 have almost reached the vanishing point 
as regards ways of life and thought; our 
population is homogeneous, which is far 
from &he case in Bombay or Madras. And 
we. have also only one vernacular for 
nearly 45 millions of souls living in one 
compact territory under one government 
and one University.’ 

Even the poverty of the hitherto neg- 
lected and negligeit ‚castes, who are now 
sending their boys to our schools, ‘is an 
asset to the educationist. It infuses 
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ardour into the work of the class and 
raises the intellectual tone of the whole 
school. As Mr. W. FE. Rawnsley writes in 
the Times, ‘‘Boys in a good day school are 
much more keen to learn than the boys in 
a boarding school. Itis because they all 
know that they have ¢o get their living 
by their brains.” 

Our strongest sign of hope is that a 
true Renaissance took place in Bengal 
about the middle of the 19th century, and 
influecced our life, thought, literature, art, 
and (secretly but steadily) our society too, 
to.a degree comparable only with the 
efiece of the Revival of Learning on 
Europe. It has produced a literature and 
an art that have fully assimilated the 
spirit of the West, while they have solved 
the more difficult problem of harmonising 
the Eest and the West, without rejecting 
what is good in either. There has been, 
among us, a real new birth of the intellect. 
The most recent examples of*it are the 
many provincial and even district, societies 
for conducting researches in our archeolo- 
gy, history, philology, and ethnology. 
They are conducted exclusively by Indians 
and use the vernacular medium, but they 
are mostly inspired by, western standards 
and follow the western scientific method of 
inquiry. The exotic has taken root in 
{ndia’s coral strand and is bearing fruit. 

Even Hindu society itself is not un- 
affected by the new spirit imported from 
the west, though here the change has, 
necessarily, been the slowest. Phe majority 
are still conservative, but the minority of 
reformers and rationalists are rfo longer 
negligible and every year sees an increase 
in their number and the thinning of the 
ranks of the Old Guards of the ancien 
regime by the pitiless tireless hand of 
Time. Anglo-Indian officers who had re- 
tired to England, have, after every fresh 
visit to India, declated in public that the 
country is changing so rapidly that they 
could hardly recognise the land and the 
people they had known so well only five 
years before. The sleeper is awake. 

For instance, the pig-tail of whichsther 
has been an atavistic revival of lake, is 
now greeted with a grin from all sensible 
Hindus, whereas a generation ago it used 
to extort a pranam. Our women have 
been reading the terribly modern novels 
and vernacular magazines, though they 
are es yet afraid to take action as the 
mother-in-law is still the home ruler. But 
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she will be soon called to the realm of the 
blessed. Pandits’ sons are declining to be 
paudits and becoming “gentlemen.” 


IV. 


There is, then, no ground for despairing. 
The problem is really one of improvement; 
how to make the University more efficient, 
how to get the best value for the money 
now being spent on it or likely to be given 
to it in future ? We shall here indicate the 
chief lines of progress required by indicat- 
ing its chief defects to-day. 

(1) The supreme need of the day is the 
education of the Indian professoriate in the 
science of*education, How to bring the 
latest ideas in pedagogics circulating in 
Europe to bear pyomptly on the actual 
teaching work and influence the method of 
the professors and examiners of our Uni- 
versity ? - This can be done in two ways: 
by malting every university lecturer go 
through a period of probation as assistant 
to a University Professor of mature ex- 
perience and standing in the world of 
scholarship, or by organising regular syn- 
posia on pedagogics and recent advances 

! in each subject, at which all the téaching 
| steff must attend and participate in the 
discussion. Our highest teachers in each 
Department must be deputed to make fre- 
quent visits to Europe to keep themselves 
abreast of the latest advances in know- 
ledge. Itisnot enough that a_ professor 
has taken a high degree in India or 
Europe ; he must refresh his knowledge by 
periodical visits to the most progressive 
centres @f learning in the West or show by 
his original researches that he has kept 
touch with the latest research in his special 
cepartment.. j 
(2) To attract the. best brains to the 
work of education, a progressive ladder to 
the highest rewards of the profession 
should -be set up by the Universities. A 
young teacher ought to be made to feel 
that he will be promoted according to the 
work that he can place before recognised 
critics of his subject, and not according to 
colour br hole-and-corner jobbery. Every 
-post fn the University post-graduate col. 
leges ought to be widely advertised at 
least four months in advance, and a state- 
ment of the qualifications and list of pub- 
lished works of the selected candidate 
should be published by the Board of Ap- 
pointments. But what do we find in ac. 
tual practjce ? A teacher of physics ina 
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technical collége is. superannuated froi” 
Government service fifter receiving twtor 
three’ “extensions” $ beyond the age tor. 
compulsory retirement; he is, then ap- 
pointed Kegistrar of the University an 
renders his term memorable by the — 
suceessive leakag@és of question papers, 
and gross mismanagement of, offfé, and 
then, instead of retiring to sorely needed 
rest, is suddenly appointed Upfversity 
Professor of Botany! In °many other 
cases the first notice the educationgs@ublic 
have received of the creation of a lecture- 
ship at Caleuttm bas been the appointment 
of the imcumbent! People have been 
known to be promised some post, A 


posts have been specially created for them 
by expanding the courses and even by 
ousting older lecturers from their special 
subjects in order to give the young 
favourites some subject which they can 
teach! An assistant is forced upon the 
University Professor of Ckemistry, who 
protests that he does not require one. 
When the young man joins his post itis 
found that in the special branch of 
Chemistry which he is fit to- teach there*are 
already enough teachers on the staff; but 
he must be provided with work “by order”, 
and so the staff ef the science college has-< 
to be reshuffled in order. to carry otréwehe 
mandate, The secret is that this young 
man, when adorning a mufassil college, 
had secured a promise of employment at 
Calcutta! Thus, men are not selected 
with a view to the posts, but posts are 
twisted and modified to suit the men, 
Square pegs are put into round holes, be- 
cause the pegs have been pfirchased and 
cannot be thrown away. And this is the 
condition of an institution where every 
teacher ought to be a specialist. This 
utter want of principle and even com- 
mon business method, this relegation 
of everything to the discretion eor gaprice 
of one dread dictator, isnot only fatal to 
the “advancement of learning,” but is¢he 
most effectual method that can be devised 
for keeping out men of real ability and ~ 
character, and getting a shoddy self-qdver- 
tising type of work—and a very small 
quantity of that too,—in return fet the 
expenditure of lakhs of Rupees. | 

(3) A true university isa brotherhood 
of scholars. Its members -must have an 
organic unity. To seeure this end, and 
also to ensure the economy of tatent or the 
atrangement under which a specialist 
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~Iegtures on hig own special Hranch and on 

nothing else, itis necdssary, to have con- 

<4. centration of the higne udies. Eevery- 

where post-graduate ‘studies are directly 

œ~ undèrtaken by the university-and not left. 

its constituent ecolleges. Such is the 

` tténd of educational théory and practice 
in Europe. pE fan 

But in Bengalit is not without grave 

« -dangerg, The European Universities which 

fallow ti pfacticeare small city-republics, 


. in whew the defects of one can be avoided 
and partly counteracted by its neighbours. 
But when we have only one*university for 
a country half as large as Francep the evils 

alisation are incurable, they infect 

the educational atmosphere of the entire 

;, nation, as there is no rival institution 
b within reach. The megalomaniac truncates 
the constituent colleges by depriving them 

of the power of M. A. and Honours teach- 

ing ; he robs the staffs of these colleges by. 
luring away their best professors to his 
University College sometimes at a day’s 

ə notice, he commandeers their scientific 
apparatus for advanced laboratory work 

for his Central College of science, leaving 
them only fit for the teaching of elementary 
science and their, professors absolutely 

>- - unable td do private reseaëch work in the 
- comparative leisure which men enjoy in the 
mufassil. The big octopus of the Central 
Uniwersity college with its silver tentacles 


sucks in the ambition, the brain, the energy » 


of the professoriate of an entire country, 
and throws away to the other colleges the 
crushed and dead limbs. There cannot be 

a great University without great constitu. 
ent colleges. The man who rolls in wealth 
while his soås starve in slums or live in 
work houses, hasa very linited duration 

b of greatness. ; 

And the evil of such centralisatian is 

¿e intensified when the megalomaniac follows 
not fixed general principles but personal 
discretion and a special rule or violation 
of rele for each individual, when he shuns 


publicity and slow orderly procedure and 
` «and prefers to act by sudden emergency 
strokeg, which leave no time for delibera- 
tion, Wecamination and- public notifica. 
tion, ‘when his activity is directed to 
whitewashing the exterior of the Temple 

of Athena, without purifying the interior, 
when he sends forth into the world preten- 

©, tious courses of study and syllabuses of 
lectures, while -the actual teaching is 
‘exactly like that of a cramming college or 
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‘Jecture-institute,—and when he takes no 
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step, to exclude examiners liable to 
persoral influence, personal bias or a 
mean jealousy of rival institutions and 
rival professors. The character of the 
examination of the papers (not the printed 
questions) and the means by which success 
is known to be attained under such 
examiners influence the studies. of our 
highest graduates ; the printed syllabuses 
and tne names of the lecturers count for 
nothirg, though they may serve as an 
“eye-wash” for foreign visitors. In this 
grove of Saraswati the trees expect to be 
judgec by their leaves (self-fluttered) and 
not by their fruits. .. ° l 
But where lies the remedy ? Nobody 
would suggest the closirg of the University 
colleges and a return to the old state of 
things. But the present arrangement is 
admitzedly defective ; let these defects be 
First, while. certain branches of 
advanced study should be tarried on 
under the university only, because only a 
few students select them and not more 
than one or two competent teachers of 
each cf them can be found in all India,— 
there is no reason why in the more popular 
branches (such as History, Pure Mathe- * 
matics, General Philosophy, Inorganic 
Chemistry, &c.,) certain welll-equipped 
colleges should not be allowed to carry on 
M. A. and Honours teaching. A specialist 
in a small subdivision of science or art 
may be.allowed to carry on his teaching 
up to the highest degree in his gwn college 
and. laboratory, and the University 
studerts who elect that branch dught to 
be sent to him, instead of the teacher 
being uprooted and transplanted to 
Darbhanga Buildings. The present ar- 
rangement .leaves no place under the 
University for isolated scholars to do 
their work quietly. specialise, and follow 
their wn line to finality. They must all 
come to Calcutta, conform to: the same 
type, carry out the mandates of the 
megalomaniac, lose their thin small voice 
in the Babel: of the Council of Post- 
graduate Studies, and have their iXdivi- 
duality, their special gift, crushed oud by 
the system. š 
Secondly, there should be some amount 
of decentralisation, and clearly defined 
delegation of powers in the body that con- 
ducts the post-graduate studies of the 
University. There is at present one-man 
rule, discretionary government;and not 
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the reign of law, privilege (in the Latin 
sense) and not fixed principle, closettings 

~ not public councils, special promotions 
uot regular grading of the staff. It may do 
in emergency times, but ought not: to be 
the normal condition of a respectable 
university with @ sixty years’ glorious 
history behind it. The Dictator ought to 
be replaced by the Senatus, 

It may be argued that an inefficient or 
corrupt senate makes a dictator like 
Caesar necessary for the public good. Our 
answer is, Look at Mexico. It was a 
semi-barbarous country, torn by civil 
wars and subject to medieval conditjons. 
Porphirié Diaz made himself dictator òf 


it ; he wuuscrupulously restored order, . 


introduced the amẹnities of civilised life, 
and for some years made Mexico take 
rank with third classe European States— 
in newspaper reports. Then Diaz left his 
throne and Mexico is exactly where it was 
before, as if the interval of the reign of 
Diaz had been blotted out ofits history ! 
If, as you argue, a dictator was necessary 
iz order to set our (Senate) house in order, 
there is no knowing when he will cease to 
be necessary and those ‘disqualified zamin- 

e dars,’—our Fellows,—will become capable 
of managing their own affairs. Our 
Porphirio Diaz cannot last for ever. How 
will the 26 Boards, halfa dozen Faculties, 
and every sub-committee appointed by the 
university, of which he is now chairman, 
manage to dotheir work when, in the 
natural course of time, the beams .of 
Saraswati are withdrawn from them? 
Is the “Universal monarch” (Chakra-varti, 
Sam-bud-dha-gama) training any suc- 
cessor, any vizier to take his place? If 
-not, he will leave behind him worse chaos 
‘than before his rise to power. 

Another sinister development of ‘our 
University during the regime of Dr. Sarba- 
dhikari has been the deposition of the Vice 
Chancellor from the control of its highest 
and special work. The University has now 
gigantic Arts and Science classes for the 
Masiership degrees, with several hundreds 
of Igftures and a salary fund amounting to 
iakhs of Rupees. The whole of this depart- 
mént has been placed under the control of 
Sir Asutosh as President of the Council of 
Higher Studies; though he ceased to be 
Vice Chancellor.5 years ago, all this enor- 
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rious power and patronage continues still. 


in his hands, and the poor nominal Vice 
Chancellor presides over some clerks, small 
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colleges shorff of M.A; (—antl in future gf- 
Honours teaching) And petty examjaa- 
tionss for’ the . or B. A. Pass degrees ! 
Thus there are fow,two Kings in our 
senate House: The Vice Chancellor de jure, 
Sir Lancelot Sanderson, and the Vice Chat 
cellor de facto toewhom all aspirants r 
ofice, degrees, chairs and even academic 
favours and pardons, look up. ` This is not 
a healthy state of things. Is it going to 
be continued by Dr. Sadler? è =. 
We insist upon publicity, fixed ppeiples, | 
corporate martiagement and the rigid 
exclusion of tħe personal elemen’ in the 
government of the Higher Studies of the 
university, because we want to aves 
the fate of Mexico. We want continuity 
of policy and action, and not the uncer- 
tainty, the wide variation, the jobbery 
that must inevitably spring from the 
discretionary government of one man 
subject to no public scrutiny, no -advice 
of responsible counsellers, no audit by 
an independent board. If the good work 
done by Sir Ashutosh Mukherji is to 
be perpetuated, he must follow the 
more difficult art of training his “suc- 
cessors and working in co-operation 
with associates (in public) who can carry > 
on his work. Europe a statesman is. ` 
judged by the permanence of the fabwe he. 
has built and not «by his individual - 
brilliancy. How far is this test applieable 
to our dictator? The incessant changes 
going on in the method of work, staff and 
management of our “Higher Studies” 
prove that this showy crowning dome of 
our University can be kept standing only > 
by feverish repair, buttre8sing, and no. 
smallamount of lime wash. This cannot 
go on for ever. 


Therefore, control of University affairs, 
especially studies and examinations, ought 
to be vested in an academic gouncil com- 
posed of the teachers themselve¥% as re- 
commended by the Haldane Commigsion 
on the London University. But at 
Calcutta we have every thing left to the, 
Senate, and our Senate is a body in which 
educationists form a small minorit. Even 
in bodies, where a majority of education- 
ists is necessary by statute, the letter of 
the law is saved by electing practising. 
lawyers who also happen to lecture once 
or twice a week at the Law College or the , 
Unjversity Arts College, and .ewho thus 
elbow out the teachers by vocation. The 
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Natter are ‘at pregent nowhere in the isting talents and resources, and prevent 
Management of the University. . neegless duplication and waste of men and 
A reference to iitedebates im the money. Books, professors, and (higher) 
Council. of Lord 


Imperial Legislativ students should be freely exchanged 
-(urzon’s time, when the present Univere between them, and each of them asked to 


ities Act wase passed, shows that the 
proposal to allow the teachers of the 
affiliated colleges to elect a certain propor- 
tion ofthe Fellows, was opposed by the 
Hon’bie Dr, Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 
whe most natural portal for teachers to 
Unifwigity management has been thus 
shut. The result is that real academic 
.opinios pas no means of making -itself 
heard in the conduct of the affiirs of the 
eeersity. Under the existing conditions 
‘independent and self-respecting teachers 
cannot get into the Senate in sufficient 
numbers, and the few. that do are power- 
less to stem thetide. This is exactly the 
atmosphere that nourishes one-man rule. 
The Senate House is an annexe to the 
High Court. 


The anonymous author of the recent 


Aberdeen pamphlet, Reconstruction in the 
Unjversities, very wisely remarks, “For 
what does a University exist if not to 
equip and train teachers, to create their 
standards and to inspire their ideals? 
. Historically this ig the *most ancient of 
alletS functions. To transmit and extend 
knowledge is but a part of the mission of 
autiversitye It must hold aloft the lamp 
of truth, and let its light shine. Toit 
ate entrusted the interests of knowledge 
and of culture within its bounds. Jts 
teachers are representatives and, propa- 


specialise in some branch for the benefit of 
all India. For the hfgher branches of 
study, India is not yet a continent; it 
would be wiser to treat it as a single 
unit. 


The present attitude of one Indian. 


University to another is that of armed 


,neutrality,—‘‘What the devil do you want 


here ? my grass!” Their foolish 
rivalry often makes them as ridjculous as 
two Bengal zamindars owning parts of 
-the seme estate. Thè University Professor 
of Economics at Allahabad started a Journ- 
al of Indian Economics. His rival at 
Calcutta, not to b€ outdone, immediately 
afterrvards started another. Beth the 
papers are now about a year -ip arrears of 
publication, as there is not sufficient eco- 
nomic talent available in India for more 
than one high class economic paper. The 
transer of students, even advanced 
workers, from one University to another, 
has to follow a cumbrous dilatory proce- 
dure, and is often as difficult as the migra- 
tion cfa criminal tribe from one district 
to another. The result is that we have an 
expert in a particular subject pining 
without students in his own University, 
while students of other universities who 
want to study that subject cannot do so, 
or have to be content with the” third rate 
teaching of it. India as a whole is the 


loser by this enforced, unnatural, inter- 
provincial isolation. 

Similarly, the highest technical institu- 
‘tions should be imperialised and thrown 


_gandists of the higher learning, and 
` should affoyil living illustration of its 
: power, its beauty, and its worth.” 

: How our university falls short of this 
' ideal is well-known. . Its teachers are 


power-less, spirit-less, ideal-less servants 
of a machine. Its professoriate should 
form a “Seneral staff,” composed of the 
brains of the teaching profession, deliber- 
atdy and corporately organising the 
teaching, setting the standard, and real- 
ising the ideal. But at present it looks 
moreglike the Russian army, a chaotic 
mass of small tegiments or companies, 
with a dictator at the top, but no respect- 
able and responsible officers in command. 

When we have set our house in order, 
as suggested above, the next reform would 
be the establishmertt of co-ordination and 
reciprocity among the different universi- 
ties, in order to maké the most of our ex- 


open to all the Indian provinces. Itis no 
good multiplying small second-grade 
provincial institutions, unless they lead up 
to a centre of the highest teaching in the 
subject. 

University reform in Bengal will be 
incomplete without the establishment of a 
hill college for post-graduate studies 
and research work. The Bengali in®ellect 
is no doubt very keen; but its drd&amy 
imaginativeness, proneness to unscientific 
enthusiasm, and fondness for vague gener- 
alisation, require to be counteracted by 
uniform strenuous long-continued labour, 
the patient plodding observation and cor- 
rect record of numerous minute particulars 
and scientifically ascertained facfs, with- 
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out which all generalisations, all theories 
must be futile. Itis only by slaving gon- 
tentedly in the laboratory (or library) 
that the Bengalican hope to wipe out the 
reproach of intellectual barrenness and 
literary charlatanism after half a century 
of the highest Eurepean education. 

Our countrymen do not sufficiently 
realise the immense amount of labour be- 
hind every advance, however sliglit, in 
Huropean science or even technolugy. In 
Germany research scholars work 16 hours 
a day from year’s end to year’s end, and it 


is sometimes only after ten or even twenty’ 


years of such toil that they venture to 
` publish fhe result.to the world. In 
Ergland the greatest scientists work, 
experiment and obrve, and record for at 
least 12 hours a day. Such strenuous 
labour is not possible in the Bengal plains 
at any time, and continuous labour 
throughout the year is impossible here.* 

If, therefore, the research work of our 
students and professorsis not to be of mush- 
room growth and of mushroom duration, 
ifindia is again to take her place among 
the enrichers of the world’s stock of 
knowledge, the necessary climatic condi- 
tions for doing such work must be sup- 
plied. 

The scheme isnot costly. Land may 
be acquired and houses built between 
Toong and Darjiling, say at Sonada, and 


* When that scholar and veteran educationist, Sir 
Theodore Morrison, re-visited India as a member of 
the Public Serfices Commission aud heard that new 
Universities for Bihar and the Central Provinces were 
under congemplation, he urged that these should be 
located in the hills in order to get the best intellectual 
results for the money and also ensure the develop- 
ment of health and character (through action) among 
the students. Another distinguished educationist, 
Principal N. N. Ghosh, pleaded for the establishment 
of a hill college for Bengalis in his paper, the Indian 
Nation, twenty years ago. The Modern Review has 
also done it before independently. 
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the highest University workérs in certajr~ 
departments Qf study transferred there. 
Only tidvanced st¢d ts need go there; the 
bulk of our m.a. Aad M.sc. candidates _ 
«would study in the plains. The profesSorg. ` 
who would work in these bracing cofe 
heights during eigMt months would descend 
to earth in the cold weather and give 
Darbhanga. Buildings (or the Palit-Ghosh 
Institute) the benefit of the wisdom they 
have garnered and the secrets thay haws 
extorted from Nature in their Hi yan 
hermitage. A practical beginning can be 
made with only ten lakhs of Rupees, which 
would fully cover all initial expenses of- 
land acquisition, (special) laborator- 
library building, and quarters for 50- 
teachers and 800 students, but not the ' 
books and apparatus. The cost of living’ - 
and the recurring expenses would be about 
50 per cent. higher than in the plains ; but 
the result would pay it ten times over. 
We require a great statesman or patri- 
ot to undertake the bold step of standing 
sponsor to this idea, and we can assure « 
him of public support when the scheme is — 
once launched. It can be done, ånd 
Bengal ought to do it. 
K. V.A. 


* The price of feod stuffs will be cohsider&bly 
cheaper than in Calcutta ;*but being cured gf Cal- 
cutta dyspepsia the boys will eat more and therefore 
cost more on the whole. Another point } Calcutta 
house-rent is prohibitive, at our hill aollege it will be . 
cee being only 5 per cent. of the cost of the 

ouse, 





Estimated initial expenditure : 


Price of land . Rs 2 lakhs, 


Cost of leyelling, roads, revetment 1% » 
Laboratory, library and lecture rooms 2% ,, 
50 family quarters at Rs. 5,000 eack 24% ,» 
300 seats at Rs. 500 each (including è 

kitchen and outhouses)... ow IM 4, 





Total 10 E) 

If Government grants the land free, the two lakhs 
may be devoted to the purchase of books and appar- _ 
atus, + 
x = d 


DUSK 


The bird of daylight folds her yellow wings 
Behind the violet-shadowed hills afar...... 
Fronyheights of peace, some secret poet 
d flings 

On dusky streams, the poem of a star. 
The sky, the silence, and the dusk are mine, 
For they are Thine, and Thou art mine in 

p love...... 
Ah God ! my heart is turning crystalline 
Sezing Thee play at crystal stars above ! 


Deep in my soul, the voice of beauty lulls 
My white-flame heart, and earth-enchanted f 
, CVCS..cee 
Through the dim-purpled dusk, my Ifsten- 
ing pulse 
Throbs to the music of the dreaming skies. 


HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAY. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By S. V. VISWANATHA.,, M.A., LT. e 


IV. RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 
IN PEACE: 


be e 
hé Agents of a State in its Inter- 
national Relations. 


Se GENERAL FEAPURES. 


IPLOMACY forms the most*important 
division of peace in modern Inter- 
; national Law and there is a large 
number of rules which regulate the appoint- 
ment, qualifications, rights and duties of 
ambassadors in works on the subject, It 
has been already noted that in the case of 
India we have but meagre information 
derivable from the sources as regards 
rights and obligations in peace times. 
We are in a better position so far as this 
diyision of our subject is concerned. 
Diplomacy in the sense in which itis 
generally understood in modern times is 
something that could not be met with as 
such in Ancient India. ® The system of 
aceféditing ambassadors permanently from 
one court to andther was a feature that 
did* not exist in those ages. It has also 
to be noted that the same act of rules as 
regards this subject did not prevail in all 
the epochs of our political history. In 


“e 


works of modern International Law it is- 


, Stated that the features of embassies and 
the regulations regarding them that were 
current in the Middle Ages were some- 
what different from those that obtain in 
modern times. We are told that till the 
age of Louis XI the ‘envoy’ was merely a 
perso who was sent by one sovereign to 
another t? carry on a special mission. It 
was this king that began the system of 
stftioning ambassadors permanently in 
foreign courts. The growth of inter- 
national relations inlater ages made ‘diplo- 
macyéan absolutely necessary department 
of statecraft. 
In India gradual changes are visible as 
regards the character, qualifications and 
"duties of diplomatic ministers, as we pro- 
ceed from the Vedic to the ‘historic’ period 
of the ancient history of India. Even in 
the period of its latest development diplo- 


I 


t 


_ macy never reached the advance of modern 


times. ‘Permanent embassies were, it 
wouid appear, unknown and were pro- 
bably unnecessary even in the time of 
Kauczilya.t The diplomatic minister in his 
work was one sent as inthe Middle Ages 
in Europe to carry on some special busi- 
ness. Yet he was ,entrustede with the 
intricate task of issuing ultimatum before 
war, declaring war, concluding treaties 
and in general keeping his sovereign in- 
formed of the state of the defences and the 
comparative strength and weakness of the 
counzry to which he was sent.4°He per- 
formed very much the same functions as 
were performed by his prototype in the 
western world. . : 
History oF DIPLOMACY IN INDIA. 


In the age of the Mantras we meet with 
the term data (<a) employed in the sense P 


of ‘Afessenger’ to carry news. Agni is 
often mentioned in the Vedas as a duta 
who was supposed to perform the function 
of carrying the offerings made to the gods 
by the VYajamina (aaa). | He is used as 
the medium of communication between 
the Sipreme and the sacrificer,? The term 
here Coes not however signify any person 
who was to serve aS an integnational 


agent. , 
The Yajur Veda Samhita‘ discloses to 


1. If as Megastheres says, there was the second 
department of Chandra Gupta’s administration which 
looked after the foreigners there was no necessity 
for the institution of a diplomatic office corresponding 


to that of the consul for ingtance. 
2. Kautilya : Artasastra Bk. I. 16 & IT. 11 & 12. 


v 


Also see Manu VII. 66, 67, & 68. 
3, R.V, L 12.1. The passage is 


afr 2a sae Vat ui wa ae vad 
etc, ` 
Sayana in his gloss on the passage qutes tke 


passage in the Tatareya Brahmana :— 
afue zatal aa atà | 
4 YLattareya Samhita IV. 7.1. 
zara a ufeara 4 . 
aa iS explained by Sayana as Wtwagure 
qieagma: and ufed as faat faa: yas: I. 
r 
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of Vienna’ thatfan attempt was made to 
tan att Aa 


os another word to denote a messenger— 
give a definite clagsification of t 


pratita (ufea). Sayana in his gloss to the 


hyma distinguishes between the two terms 
data and prahita as follows:—A duta is 
one skilled in obtaining intelligence regard- 
ing the condition of the enemy’s army and 
a prahitais merely eexplained as ‘one sent 
by his master’. The former apparently 
was more an international agent than the 
latter. We may hold the view that the 


term duta had acquired a technical sense 


in tae Yajur Vedic period, while prahita 
was used to denote the duta of the Rig 
Vedi: age. 

An ‘envoy’, clearly used in the sense of 
an agent for international dealings, ap- 
pears to be a development of the next 
epoch. Instances arg by no means rare in 
this period of ministers despatched by one 
sovereign to another whether in peace or 
on the eve of the outbreak of hostilities. 
Natarally; we meet in the Epics with 
illustrations® and elaborate regulations 


regerding the character of the embassies,- 


theiz rights and duties, their immunities, 
etc. The Epics disclose to us some of the 
principles of equity and fairness regarding 
this branch of international law which are 
e fourd in observance among European 
nations in their dealings with one another. 
Tiplomacy appears as a distinct and 
indispensable feature of international con- 
duc: from the ‘historic period’ when great 
importance was attached to the work of 
ambassadors in foreign courts. Informa- 
tior is by allsmeans full on this topic alike 
„in tue works of religion and secular litera- 
tur=. In*this department also the work of 
Eantilya throws good light and it is full 
~ of #lustrations which go to show how in 
his zime embassies had become of immense 
necessity. The political system of Kauti- 
lya, the structure of his empire, the rela- 
tiozs between the various states in his 
time, and the great @mportance that was 
attached by him to the theory of “balance 
of power’ made embassies, treaties and 
alliances matters of great import.’ 


CrasgfFICATION AND FUNCTIONS OF DIPLO- 
MATIC AGENTS. 


iffernational Law in Europe ‘classifies 
the diplomatic agents of a state under 
various heads. It was at the Congress 


5 Similar weight is given to the subject in later 
works such as Sukraniti, Agni Purana and Nitivakya- 
aitz. 

, 


t 


ministęrs acconling to their rank and: 
precedence. These er: (1) Ambassadors, 
Papal Legates, Nuncios—representing the 


person and dignity of the govereign as we 


as the affairs of theie kingdom; (2) Envoys¢ 
ministers, etc., accredited to sovereigns ; 
(8) Charges D’Affairs accredited to foreign 
ministers; (4) Consuls, etc., who performed 


less important duties of a jediciél and, 


commercial nature. These differed ch 
from one another in their dignity? func- 
* tions and immunities. We find, however, 
that in general language -the tefm am- 


bassador was used to cover all these 


forms. | 

We find mention of various kinds of 
diplomatic ministers in the literature of 
ancient India. All these were generally 
styled dutgh, whatever their rank and the 
mission on which they were sent. This 
practice continued throughout the Epic 
period? in which we are able to discern 
very little differentiation between one kind 
of diplomatic agent and another. In later 


ages® we meet with different names given. 


to different grades of ministers in accord- 
ance with their powers and precedence.. 
In Kautilya’s time diplomacy had at 
vanced enough to be recognised as a sub- 
ject of international conduct worthy o 
detailed consideration. The number and 
functions of these agents, and the gravity 
of international relations had all become 
so complex as to necessitate their classi- 
fication.® These were :—(1 Nisrishtarthah, 
Sh Dūtaħ, (3) Parimitarthah, (4) Sāsana- 
ara. e 
The fitst class were left in charge of the 
most responsible duties such as issuing 
ultimatum before war, declaring war and 
concluding treaties. It was left to these 
to actin sucha way as not to prejudice 
the interests of their own statejand keep 
6. Similar necessity for classification arose at ébe 


Treaty of Westphalia (1648) which marks the transi- 
tion from the International Law of the Middle Ages 


to that of modern times and in the Congress of Aix- 
` i 


la-Chapelle 1818. 
», In the Epics two kinds -of agents arẹ in evi» 
dence q q and 477. 


8, The Sukranití has apparently only two kinds 
of international agents : Secret spy (T7) and open 


spy (€,a). See also Agni Purana (CCXLYJ, sloka 12). 
9. *Arihasastra Bk. I. Ch.-16, . 


\ 
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y \, \ 
Eve 
“up the ‘balanee of power’! which in the 
age of Kautilya formed the most important 
points in statecraft, for, read of the 
great importance to bp attached by a king 
to the theory of th® ‘balance of power’ 
Soong the twelve rulers who formed the’ 
mandala and with whow he had relations. 
A classical example of an ambassador of 
this type was Sri Krishna who was sent 
by the Pandavas to the Kauravas for 
gsgoti ionsewith the latter just before 
e qutbreak of the Great War. 

Nex™®™in importance came the data. 
This was a term that was ,used in general 
to coverwall the forms. Kautilya makes 
Special mention of this class!1, assigning 
to it special powers and functions. These, 
after they had been despatched to a 
country, were to live in friendly terms with 
the important officers and acquaint them- 
selves with the situation there. They had 
to provide their states with detailed in- 
formation as regards the defences of the 
state to which they went and the com- 
parative strength of its army, navy, forti- 
fications etc. 

A minister of the third class performed 
less important functions and, as the term 
implies, was left.in charge of the particular 
missionon which’ he wag sent. He was 
invegfed with powers to bring his mission 
Yo a satisfactory conclusion. 

The ministers of the last type acted 
merely in the capacity of ‘carriers of 
messages’ from one court to another. 


ESPIONAGE. 


- Next we pass on to the considesation of 
the.work of Spies and other ‘news agents’ 
who formeddn themselves a type of inter- 
national agents. Espionage was a very 
ancient custom in India, utilised not 
merely for purposes of internal administra- 

- tion but also for external purposes, e.g., 
for knowing the strength and weakness 
of the eurfOunding states. The spies acted 
as the secret agents of a state sent to the 
hostile country. In matters of internal 
administration they were used to provide 
the central administration with informa- 


to, Arthasastra Bk. VI, Ch, 2 and Agni Purana 
Chap. 240. sl. r, 

tr, In the later works of literature we find 

*only three classes mentioned and a q is excluded. It 


is probably because the-term @@ in their age was 


only a common term uséd to denote only diplomatic 
agent and hence was not given a special head. e 


l 
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tion as to what passed in the country, as" 


to the relations of the: government with 
the governed, to report cases of mal- 
administration, in short to know the 
general state of public feeling.1? In 
matters concerning foreign policy they 
were used to secretly collect information 
about the enemy cduntry. The spy 
appeared in the guise of a trader, an 
ascetic, a quack, a cultivator or a recluse 
and furnished materials to his state about 
the enemy. ;13 and secrecy was the very 
feature that went to distinguish’ these 
from the ambassadors of the higher class, 
This is probably the reason why in some 
of tle later works of literature the ambas- 
sador is considered therely as an ‘open 
spy.’t! During the age of the Agni Purana 
allthe diplomatic agehts whether ‘secret’ 
or ‘open’ were classed together and con- 
sidered as performing duties not quite 
honourable in character. o 

The spies were of immense,importance 
to a state and a kingdom is said to have 
its roots in spies and secret agents.15 Fleet 
as the wind, and energetic as the sun, they 
were to travel inthe camp of the enemy 
to gather secret information.4® A king 


was to appoint such men as secret spies 


as arz clever in understanding the move- 
ments. of the enemy and subjects, as would 
faithfully deliver the information they may 
have received.17 Relating to the adminis- 
tration of espionage we read?® :— 

(1) The king should examine the spies, 
before appointment as to their capacity 
and honesty. 

(2) He should be well-protected while 
in their presence. 

(3) He should hear from them at night. 

(4) He should punish them when dis- 
honest but carefully protect them during 
the period of work. 

a P LSA 

12. Sukraniti. 1, 1l. 2625265. Ia He 

13. Artha Sastra il. 13. 


“Some of these spies were the special ‘Reporters? 
who are known as -uf@a@at:; (Rock Edict VI}; 


‘suprevisors’ by the Greeks and gf@atfe (king’s men) 
in Pillar Edict VI. : 


` 
14. Agni Purana, 241.12. In the Sukraniġi also 
Za is considered only as an ga of the her 8 


departments (II. IL 148-149). 

15. Mahabharata: Santi, Sec. 33. 

16. Kamandaka, XIL 39. 

17. Sukranité. (II. 377 and 378). 

18. Zid, (1. 1l. 670-681). See Sirkar’s translation 
and notes: 

® 
’ 


=" It has to be inferred from the above tion of such utf 
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ihat though the term spy did not in 
general mean that contemptible pefson 
who betrays his own side to the enemy 
and who deserves to be put to death for 
his crime, betrayal was, it would appear, 
not altogether unknown. There was 
probably the lurking fear that in the 
employment of these secret agents the 
opposite camp might at anytime win them 
over easily to its side.1® This suspicion 
and want of absolute confidence in these 
sacret agents is in evidence in the Mudri- 
rakshasa which is a drama involving a» 
series of plots and counterplots. 

The art of espionage reached its hefght 
under: Kautilya?° about whos: govern- 
ment Mr. Smith remarks as follows?! :— 
“The government * relied -on a highly 
organised system of espionage, pervading 
every department of the administration 
and every class of the population.” We 
are told that cipher-writing was used by 
these and pigeons were employed to convey 
secret intelligence*? and Megasthenes 
makes mention of this special department 
controlled by the ‘five institutes of 
espionage.’ 

The system of espionage so far as it 
was utilised for international dealings 
may have implied as Mr. Smith remarks?4 
‘mveterate and universal suspicion.’ But 
such has been the case in all ages with all 
nations as regards dealings in inter. 
national politics. Itcanby no means be 
asserted that this “inveterate and univer. 
sal suspicion which regulated the dealings 
between, every Raja and his fellow-rulers 
governed the conduct of the prince to his 
officials and subjects.” This sweeping 
generalisation of Mr. Smith is certainly of 
questionable validity. The spies were 
employed by kings not to safeguard their 
own interests to the oppression of the sub- 
jects, but they were,utilised to perform 
more satisfactory and laudable functions. 
They have in fact to be regarded as instru- 
ments through whom public opinion was 
brought to bear on the kingin his public 
activitiés. They served as a means by 
wbich the king could rectify some of his 
own@ices and faults.24 An apt illustra- 


Agni Purana, 220-22. 

See Arthasadstra 1, 11 and 12. 
Early History of India, (3rd. Edo.) p. 
Arthasastra Ul, 11. aos 
Early Hist. of India, p. 139. of. ecit. 
Sukraniti 1, I 260-267. A portion of which 


`e 


139. 
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/ 
“ a « 
flisation of espionage by the» 
king with a view to reform himself is foyufd 
in the Ramayaya where Rama attacked so 
much importance'to public opinion voiced 
by a washerman as to put away hisein- 
hocent queen. š ps 
The reports sent in Wy these secr€t 
agents were mostly authentic?® but some- 
times there was indeed room for undue 
reliance not being placed on their words, 
for the spies were agents of low ratk and. 
did not resort to quite. hondygable 
methods in the discharge of thei#€uties. 
Kautilya says?S verily ‘that information 
may be relied upon which receives testi- 
mony from three different sources.’ oes 


FOREIGN EMBASSIES IN INDIA. 


We have dealt in the above with em- 
bassies of one type—intended for external 
purposes—sent by one sovereign in India 
to another. . Quite of a different type, 
being dissimilar in their general character, 
duties and privileges were those received 
by Indian monarchs from outside India. 
We have examples of such all through 
the period of our ancient.history. Megas- 
thenes, Dyonisius and Deimachus are ex. - 
amples of this type.*7 Through these the 
kings of ancient india kept friendly rela- 
tions with foreigners» But there were 
very little of relations of a diplomatic of 
warlike character between India and the 
foreign countries and these embassies were 
mostly for show and grandeur. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF DIPLOMATIC 
i MINISTERS. 


Because the diplomatic agegts were very 
importaut statesmen and veryeresponsible 
duties fell on them, it was necessary that © 
careful attention should be given to the 
choice of these. The works of literature 
lay down various rules as regards the 
necessary qualifications and attainments 
which these agents were to possess, We 
read that they should be high-born, wot 


may be rendered thus :—The praiseworthy ‘king 
should try to rectify his own faults on the opinion of 
his subjects, and should never punish them fg their 
opinion. 

25. That a comparatively ‘high standard of 
honesty was observed by these is clear from the testi- 
mony of Arrian. See Max Muller: India, whaz it : 
can leach us, p. 54 : 

26. Arthasastra Il. 13, also Agni Purana, 220, 22. 

27. Megasthenes was sent,by Seleucus Nikator to . 
the court of Chandragupta Maurya, and tle other two 
were reCeived at the court of Bindusara Maurya. 


\ 
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~zood family, eloquent cleveY sweet-speech- 
eñ faithful in delivering the message with 
which they are charged and endowed with 
good memory.?® Thêy should in addition 
be well-versed in Sastras, be of good per; 
onality, fearless in their actions, and have 
knowledge of the fe@lings, forms and 
activities of others and of the conditions 
of time and place.?® Dignity, courtesy, 
tact, courage and resolution and. modera- 
eigon if actfon are laid down- as other 
chategteristics of ambassadors.®° It is 
clear from the above that the envoy, if he 
was to perform his duties satisfactorily, 


had to possess large powers of head, hand- 


éH@enticart, His qualifications may be 
broadly classified under :— 

(1) Hereditary—High birth, integrity, 
loyalty to the sovereign. 

(2) Moral and Social—Freedom from 
vices, honesty, strength of character, 
courtesy, forgiveness and eloquence. 

(3) Physical and Mental—Memory, 
boldness, resolution, activity, tact, power 
of rightly understanding men’s thoughts 
and actions, and fearlessness.- 

' The ambassador accredited to a foreign 
court was thus a person who was to com- 
bine in himself many statesmanly qualities. 
It's indeed a very high ideal that is pro- 
claimed in the works of literature. It is 
not possible for us to know exactly how 
maay kings were able to realise this ideal 
of the ambassador of whom Sri Krishna 
was a splendid example. 


“ 


BEGINNING OF A DIPLOMATIC MÈSION. 


© 

When orce a diplomatic minister was 
chosen for a particular mission, itis neces- 
sary that he should be given certain creden- 
tials that he may be received kindly by the 
foreign court. It is natural that he should 
be investeg with powers to act on behalf 
of his*sovereign. He should have. certain 
means of introduction and general instruc- 
tions whether oral or written as to the 
line of action he was to take in the country 
to which he was accredited. We have no 
means of knowing what all credentials 


28, Mahdbharata; Sania. 


Rajadharmanusasana 
parva. Sec, 85, v. 28. 


29. Manu: VII. 63 & 64. The same qualifica» ` 


tions are met with in the Sykraniti I. 174 & 
30. Kautilya: Arthasastra l. 16. 
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were taken by an envoy in ancient India, ™ 


corresponding, for instance, to the ‘letters 
of cfedence,? ‘full powers,’ ‘general powers,’ 
‘passports’ or the like. We can only say 
that some instructions oral or written and 
some means of identification were abso- 
lutely necessary and myst have been given 
to tke envoys before they departed with 
their mission to another country. 


IMMUNITIES AND PRIVILEGES OF 
DIPLOMATIC MINISTERS. 


Elaborate rales are laid down in the 


*text-books on international lawasregards 


the,sacredness and inviolability of the 
person and property of iplomatic 
ministers. Ministers and their suite are, 
it is generally accepted, exempt from 
local jurisdiction. e find this has also 
been the practice-current in the various 
epochs of the ancient history of India. 
There was the strong belief that any 
violence committed on the ‘ambassador 
was in fact committed on the king who 
sent him, for he is the representative of his 
sovereign being only his mouthpiece.3! 
We read that a king should never slay an 
envoy under any circumstances. That 
king who‘slays an envoy sinks into hell 
with all his ministers. 2 | 

A diplomatic minister enjoyed in the 
orditary course great privileges in the 
foreign court. To put to death an envoy 
was opposed to the general conduct of 
kings and condemnable by the whole 
world.?5 The virtuous have always held 
that the ambassador was on no account 
and under no circumstances to be slain.**4 
He was not to be put to death even if he 
be ofensive and did some serious wrong.?5 
Let him be armed with weapons, still he 
could not be killed.2® Behe good or bad, 
being sent by others and representing 
another he did not deserve death.?* Thus 
the ambassador coul not be put to death. 

Bet we find there were certain recog- 


31. Ramayana: Sund. Kand. 32. sl. 19. 

x Qo & e 
ASTI Waa Sal auaf | í 
32. M. Bh, Santi. Rajadharma: 85, v. 26. 
33. Ramayana: Sund., Kand : 52, 5 and6. 
tafia a Aaga fi 
34. Lbid. sl. 13. 


35 and 35, Jbid. Yuddha: Sec. 28, 16 and 20, 
37. Lbid, Sund, Sec. 52. 19. 
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“nised punishments®® that could be meted 
cut to an offending envoy—such as causing 
Geformity of the’ limbs, mutilation, crop- 
ping off the hair, and lastly there was the 
Jast result—to send away the ambassador 
that had given offence and call for a more 
satisfactory one to carry on the negotia- 
tions. Aninstance, where the diplomatic 
minister, because he could not be put to 
death, had to be punished in one of the 
above ways, is met with in the Ramayana 
where Ravana gives the order for the 


mutilation of Hanuman for he was an` 


ambassador and could not be slain. 


TERMINATION OF EMBASSIES. ° 
‘Naturally an embassy was terminated 


38, qanay y Anfa ater awa aqu 
- afia: qatqi aa naala QET etc. 
(Ram. Sund. Kand, 52, 18.) 
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when the mA with whith a minister” 


was sent was satisfactorily settled.- A 
particular embassy had necessarily to be. 
terminated in the follwing cases :— 
. (1) When the particular minister. died 
in the course of his diplomatic work. 

(2) When the sovereign of the country 
which sent the minister died, there was 
perhaps the end of the old order and the. 
old minister might be recalled. 

(3) Similarly also on the®deatll of thee 
sovereign of the country to whigye*he is 
accredited. 


(4) Lastly on the eve of the gutbreak © 


of war, the diplomatic minister was invari- 
ably recalled. In fact, as m the c 
modern nations war was always preceded 
by the recall of the ambassador. 

We shall next pass on to the considera- 
tion of the other aspects of the subject— 
Alliances and Treaties. 
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HINDU ACHIEVEMENT IN EXACT SCIENCE 


(Continued from the last number) * .. 


XII. MEDICINE. 


UPERSTITIONS die hard. The progress 
8 of rationalism isslow. Hippocrates and 
Galen held a knowledge of astronomy 
or rather astrology to be essential to 
physiciays. In Europe, even so late as the 
-fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, diseases 
were regarded as punishment of God, and 
the intervention of priests was requisition- 
ed where ọne should call on a physician or 
a surgeon. (Pettigrew). Thus when after 
the return of Columbus’s party from the 
newly discovered Ametica to the Old World, 
venereal diseases created havoc in every 
country of Europe, people used to offer 
masses and prayers and alms to assuage 
tke wrath of God. From the Popes and 
Cardingls down to the soldiers and traders, 
every rank of society was infected by the 
diseade. It was, therefore, considered to 
be a visitation from heaven to punish the 
licentious and rectify the universal ribaldry 
of the times. 
in fact, the pseudo-science of Galen 
(second century A. D.) continued long to 
be an incubus upon medical theory and 
3 


. F 


f e , 
practice in Europe. -Absurd formulae 
held the ground in the Christian pharma- 
copæas of continental Europe to com- 


‘paratively modern times. Another age of 


talismans, amulets, the fetish of royal 
touch, etc., is yet fresh in human memory. 
Really. scientific medicine is very recent. 
(Meryon). ° 

It is in the perspective of’ this history 
of medicine that Hindu contributions to 
its science and art have to be read. Hindu 
achievements in this field as in others have 
not only an “historical? importanee, but 
have some “absolute” value alsor Resides, 
from the standpoint of comparative chro- 
nology, Hindu medicine has been ahead 
of the European and has been of service 
in its growth and development. 

Two great names in Hindu medicige are 
Charaka (c from sixth to fourth century 
B. C.), the physician, and Sushruta fearly 
Christian era), the surgeon. Both these 


schools were in existence about 500 B. C.,° 


according to Hoernle. . They were not the 
founders of their respeetive sciences, but 
the premier organizers of the cfimulative 
experience of previous centuries. In ob- 
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~ servation lay their great stsength, the “na- for internal use. It was only after Para- ~ 
fural history of Disease” was theirspeci- ¢elgus at the end of the sixteenth century 
al study. By the first and second ceĥturies that these had a recognised place in 
A..D. surgery wag‘a well developed art. European science. (Ray). 
Many instruments were devised of which * Hindu medicine has influenced the medi- 
-427 are mentioned. The materia medica cal systems of other peoples of the world. 
grew from age to age’ with the introduc- The work of Indian physicians and phar- 
tion of new drugs (vegetable, animal and macologists was known in ancient Greece 
mineral), of which the therapeutic effects and Rome. The materia medica of the 
were fested by the “experiments” of Hindus has influenced medieval European 
* searchers. practice also through the Saracens. 

(Ahe Hindus have had hospitals and (1) Hippocrates (450 B. C.), ‘father of 
dispensaries since at least the third century medicirie’”’ was familiar with Hindu drugs. 
-B.C. Asoka the Great was an educator * Thus he mentions pepper, cardamom, gin- 
and propagandist. Through ehis Rock ger, cinnamon, cassia, etc. Theophrastus 
fnseriptions he popularized, among other (850 B. C.) mentions.ficusindicd# and others 
things, some ofthe more common medical among medicinal plants. Dioscorides (first 
recipes for the treatment of both men and* century A. D.), the most celebrated compil- 
animals, The first Christian hospital was er of Greek materia medica, mentions 
built in the fourth century A. D. under valeriana hardwickii, calamus aromaticus, 
Constantine. etc. Aetius (fifth century) mentions colly- 

(2) The smoking of datura leaves in rium indiarum, santalum, and otfer char- 
asthma, treatment of paralysis and dys- acteristic Hindu medicament. Similarly 
pepsia by nux vomica, use of croton tigli- Paulus Aegineta (seventh century) prescri- 
um, etc., are modern in Europe, but.have bes the internal use of steel, cloves, rhu- 
come down in India since very old times, barb, trypherum, etc, 

(Royle). i Pliny; tbe Roman contemporary of 

(3) The Hindus were the first in the Dioscorides, had also mentioned Indian 
world to advocate the “internal use of medicinal plants and drugs. The prepara- 
mercury.” Pliny knew only of its external tions of the Hindu pharmaceutical labora- 
ase-ffirst century). By the sixth century tories were thus in use in Greece as well as 
it was well established among Hindu prac-. in the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman 
titfoners. It is mentioned by Varaha- world. 
mihira along with iron (587). (Ray). The Hindu inventions were bodily incor- 

: (4) The Greeks and Romans used metal- porated inthe European system. The Indian 
lic substances for external application. names, e. g., hardwickii, trypherum, ete., 
The Saracens are usually credited with were retained; also the original Hindu 
their internal administration for the first, uses of the drugs. And all this leefore the 
_time in the þfstory of medicine. According age cf Saracen intermediaries. (Royle). 
to Le Clerc, the first physicians in Europe, (2) Hindu physicians were superinten- 
who used mercury, lived in the fifteenth dents of Saracen hospitals at Bagdad. 
century, and were induced to do so from Intrcduction of Indian drugs by Moslems 
reading, the works of Mesue of Damascus has been acknowledged by their own 
(750).° E medical men. 

But inewhis asin other matters the Hin- | Serapion, the earlfest Saracen author of 
dus anticipated the Saracens and in fact. materia medica (eighth century), mentions 
taaght them. As Royle observes, the the Hindu Charaka, So also his followers, 
earliest of the Saracens had access to Rhazesand Avicenna. (Wilson). 


a 


the writings of Charaka and Sushruta, The Saracen physicians were syrprised 
who kad given directions for the internal . at-the boldness with which Hindu practi- 
use of numerous metallic substances, tioners prescribed theinternal use of power- 


(5)°In the prescriptions of Dr. Vagbhata ful metallic drugs. “‘Taleef Shareef” (Play- 

mineral and natural salts. had a conspi- fair’s translation) is quoted by Udoychand 

*cuous place. His book was translated into Dutt to indicate the Moslem admiration of 
Arabic in the eighth century: the Hindu practice: 

, (6) From the sixth century on, every: i White oxide of arsenic: the Hindu physicians 
Hindu tre&tise on materia medica hasemore find these drugs moré effectual,...but I kally connie 
or less recommended metallic preparations them to external application. p 
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“Mercury: it is very generally used throughout 
India,...it is a dangerous drug. 

“ Iron: it is commonly used by physicians in Imdia, 
but my advice is to have as little to do with it as 
possible.” ~ 

(3) The Chinese scholar-tourists studied 
Hindu medicine. Itsing “made a success- 
ful study” of the subject while in India 
(671-95), though it was not his special 
mission. (Takakusn’s translation of the 
Chinese report). 

(4) The later Greek physicians, e. g., Ac- 
tuarius (twelfth century), Myrepsus, etc., 
were influenced by Saracen doctors. 
‘(Meryon). They used also Hindu medica- 
ments. Thus like the pre-Saracen Pawlus, 
Actuarius ” mentioned ‘“‘tri-phala’” or 
“three myrobalans.” This traditional 
Hindu drug has a,place in his materia 
medica under the name of “tryphera 
parva.” : 

(5) The Persian (post-Caliphate) doctors 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, also made use of the 
original Sanskrit treatises as well as of 
the previous Arabic translations. Meer 
Mohammed Moomin has acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Hindu works in his 
“Materia Medica.” (Royle), 

XIII. SURGERY. - 
The ancient Hindu surgeons gave ex- 
pression to the most modern views about 
the importance ‘of their science. They 
declared: 

“Surgery is the first and best of the medical scien- 
ces, less liable than any other to the fallacies of conjec- 
tural and inferential practices; pure in itself, perpe- 
tualin its @pplicability, the worthy produce of Hea- 
ven, and certain source of fame.” 

These, ideas were prevalent among the 
medical practitioners during the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, when the inves- 
tigations of the Sushruta-cycle. were being 
organized into a system. 

Another very rem&rkably modern idea 
of these surgeons was that “ the first, best, 
and most important of all implements is 
the hand.” (Wise). 

‘Surgery is one of the oldest branches of 
medical science in India. The Hindu term 


for iis “Shalya” or the “art-of removing ~ 


foreign substances from the body, especi- 
ally the arrow.” It seems fo have had its 
origin in warfare and in the accidents of 
outdoor work, e. g, hunting and agricul- 
ture. 

The Hindu surgeons performed litho- 
tomy, cquid extract the dead foetus, and 
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could remove external matter? accidentally — 
introduced into the bddy, e.g., iron, stones, 
hair, bones, wood, etc. They were ‘used 
to paracentesis, thoracis, and abdominis, 
and treated different kinds of inflammation, 
abscesses, and other surgjcql diseases. Hazé_ 
ardous operations’ and the art of cutting,” 
healing ulcers, setting bones, and the use 
of éscharotics, -were the forte of a section 
of India’s medical men. 

Dissection of the human body antl veng-e 
section were normal facts in setae atten 
The doctors of the Sushruta school declar- 


° ed that dissecsion was necessary for a 


correct knewledge of the internal Structure 
of the body. Dissection gave them aninty 
mate knowledge of the diseases to which 


ethe body is liable. It also helped them in 


their surgical operations to avoid the vital 
parts, (Wise). It gave them, bésides, an 
accurate knowledge of- the human ana- 
tomy. (Hoernle). 

_ The Hindu surgical laboratory consisted 
of at least 127 instruments. The opera- 
tors were used to the manipulation of 
saws, lancets, needles, knives, scissors, 
hooks, pincers, probes, ‘nippers, forceps, 
tongs, catheters, syringes, loadstone, rods, 
ete. a { ; 

For laborator% practice students opeta- 
ted on wax, gourds, cucumbers, and ether, 


fruits, Tapping and puncturing were de- 


monstrated ona leather bag of water. or 
soft mud. Fresh hides of animals, or dead 
bodies, were used in the demonstration of 
scarification and bleeding. The use of the 
probe was practised on hollow bam- 
boos. Flexible models of the human body 
were in use for practice iw bandaging, 
Caustics and cauteries were tised on ani- 
mals, (Wilson). 

Lest one should smile over this primi- 
tive stage of the science it 1s fair to,remem- 
ber the barber-surgeons of Europe in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. | 

One need, moreover, resist the tempta- 
tion of comparing or contrast this ancient 
Hindu surgical theory and practice with 
the marvels of modern surgery. By the 


. side of the latest discoveries and wiven- 


tions, any achievements of the human 
brain in the past, whether in the East or 
the West, are simply child’s play. 

“So rapid has been our surgical progress that a ° 
Velpeau, a Sit William Ferguson or a Pancoast, all 


. of whom died within the last thirty years, could not 


teach modern’ surgical principles nor, perform a 
moderf surgical operation ;...0ur modern operations 
on the brain, the chest, the ubdoment and the pelvis 
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would make him wonder whether we had lost all our 
senses, until seeing the almost uniform and almost 
painless recoveries, he would thank God for-the magni- 


- ficent progress of the last hdlfcentury, whech had 


Century”). 


Mice te te such magicalg hay almost divine, power 
to the surgeon.” (Keen in “The Progress of the 


e © 3 
\XIV. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Hippocrates, the founder of Greek medi- 
cine, was unacquainted with anatomy and 


eRhysigłogy.e ‘The ignorance was due to 


the guperstitious respect which the Greeks 
paid ™® their dead’ (Meryon). But the 


fathers of Hindu medicine were remark- 


ably ‘acctrrate in some of their observations 
and descriptions. y 

* The Hindus have described 500 muscles 
—400 in the extremities, 66 in the trunk, 
and 34.in the region above the clavicle. 
They knew of theligaments, sutures, lymph- 
atics, nerve plexuses, fascia, adipose tissue, 
vascular tissue, mucous membranes of the 
digestive canal, synovial membranes, étc. 
(Sumant Mehta). . 


(a) OSTEOLOGY. F 

“The anatomieal system of the Hindus 

was almost modern. As Hoernle remarks: 

‘Its extent and accuracy are surprizing, 

when we allow for their garly age probably 

the sixth century B. C. and their peculiar 
method of definition.” 

There are about 200 bones in the human 
body According to modern osteology, 
Charaka counted 860, and Sushfuta 300. 
The former counted the 32 sockets of teeth 
and the 20 nails as separate bones, These 
were not admitted by Sushruta. ° 

The additional 100 in Sushruta’s count, 
however, hAs to be explained. This large ex- 
cess is principally due to the fact that, like 
Charaka, he regarded the cartilages and 
the prominent parts of bones (the modern 
“processes” and “protuberances’’) as if 
they wes ‘separate bones. (Hoernle). In 
Europe the first correct description of the 
osseous system was given by Vesalius 
in 1543. g 


(b) THE DOCTRINE oF HUMOURS. 


The physiology of humours, whatever 
its worth, is older in India than in Greece. 
At any rate, the Hindu and the Greek 
humoral pathologies are independent 
systems. Hippocrates counted four 
humours, viz., klood, bile, water, and 
phlegm 3 but Charaka propounded three, 
viz., air, bile, phlegm. 

° 
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(c) DIGESTION. 


Tke Hindu physicians knew the diges- 
tive system well and described it satisfac- 
torily. 

1. The function of different digestive 
fluids was understood. They were fami- 
liar with the acid gastric juice in the 
stomach. They knew also that in the 
smal! intestines there is a digestive sub- 
stance in the bile. 

2. They were familiar with, and ex- 
plained, the conversion of semi-digested 


, food ‘chyme) into chyle, and of that again 


into Blood. 
3. They explained the chemical changes 
by tbe action of metabolic heats 


(d) CIRCULATION OF BLOOD. 


In Europe previous’ to Harvey’s epoch. - 


making discovery (1628), “the : movement 
of the blood. was believed to be confined 
to the veins, and was thought tô be a to- 
and--ro movement.” (Hallibtfrton). 

The Hindus knew that the heart (i) 
receives the chyle-‘‘essence’, i. e., venous 
blood, (ii) sends it downto the liver, where 
it is transformed into red blood, and (iii) 
gets it back as red blood from the liver. 
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There was thus the idea of a “chakra’’ ore 


wheel, i. e., self-returning circle of ‘“circu- 
lation,” (Seal). 

. Bat the Hindus did not understand the 
process clearly. (1) They did not know 
that the pathway of the blood round and 


round the body isa ‘‘double circle’, i.e | 


“syszemic” circulation and ‘fpulmonary”’ 
circulation. (2) Neither Charaka nor Su- 
shruia therefore understood the function 
of the lungsin the oxygenation of blood. 
This was not known to the ancients in 
Europe also, i.e., to Galen (A. D. 130). 
Tae Harveyan Circulation was thus not 
anticipated by the Hindus. 

Tae Hindu conception of the vascular 
system is given below: 

(1) There are two classes of blood-con- 
ductors (i): “sira” or artery (?) and (ii) 


- “dhamani” or vein (?). 


(2) The heart is connected with the 
liver by both. ` 
(S) The dhamanis bring the impure 
blood (venous) from the heart inf the 
liver, and siras conduct the pure (arterial) 
blood from the liver into the heart. 
(e) NERYOUS SYSTEM, 
Neither in India nor in Europe did the 
anciznts understand the nervous system, 
"a 
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æ Aristotle’s error was committed by Chara- 
ka and Sushruta also. They all regarded 
the heart to be the central organ and Meat 
of consciousness. The nerves (sensory and 
motor) were believed to ascend to and des. 
cenc from the heart. ` 

Later investigators, however, corrected 


this mistake both*in the East and the ` 


West. Like Galen the Greek (second cen- 
tury A. D.), the Tantrists and Yogaists of 
India came to know the truth that the 
brain (and the spinal cord) is the real 
organ of ‘ mind.” f 

According to Surgeon-Major Bamandas 
Bası the nervous system is more accurately 
described inp the mystical “Tantras” than 
in purely medical treatises. We get the 
follcwing from “Shiva Samhita.” . -> 

1 Familiarity with the. brain and 
‘spinal cord, _ : 

2 The idea that the central nervous 
syst2m i$ composed of grey and white 
matters. z 

3 Familiarity with the central canal 
of the spinal cord, and its connexion with 
the lateral ventricles ọf the brain (through 
the -ourth and third ventricles). 

4, Familiarity with the ganglia and 
* plexases of the cerebro-spinal system. 

5 The idea that the brain is composed 
of “chandra-kala”’ or convolutions resemb- 
ling half-moons. 


6. The idea that the six “chakras” are 
the vital and important sympathetic ple- 
xuses, presiding over all the functions of 
organic life. (Yoga or contemplation means 
cae over the functions of these plexus- 
es. e 
- According to Seal also, the enumeration 
by Yogaists of the spinal nerves with the 
congected sympatheticchain and ganglia, is 
a distinct improvement on the anatomical 
knowledge of Charaka and Sushruta, 


(2) The “Susumna” is the central cord 
in the vertebral column. The two chains 
of sympathetic ganglia on the left and the 
right are named “Ida” and “Pingala” 
respectively. The sympathetic nerves have 
their main connection with Susumna at the 
solar plexus. There are 700 nerve-cords 
in the sympathetic-spinal system. 

(2) The soul has its special seat within 
the *‘ Brahma-randhra’’ above the fofa- 
men of Monro andthe middle commissure, 
but ‘traverses the. whole cerebro-spinal 
axis. up and down, along the Susumna. 
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XV. EMBRYOLOGÊË. 


It is desirable at the outset to remember 
two facts in connexion with modern em- 
bryology: ° 
* 1.o It is only in recent years, thanks to’ 
the most magnifying microscopes, that the 
science has made real progress through the 
study of cells (“cytology”). 

2. Even Darwin believed that the chil- 
dren resemble their parents @ecatise thee 
parents contribute multitudes of mjaute 
particles from their own tissues {% form 
the cells of theirjofispring. But this theory 
of “pangenesis’” has been. subséquently 
proved to be wrong. (Reid). at os 

In the history of science Hindu embryo- 
logists deserve recognition (i) as having 
made precise observations, some of which 
are great approximations to the latest 
demonstrated truths, and (ii) as having 
guessed at theories, some of which are 
eminently suggestive. As for pseudo- 
brological hypotheses, India has not been 
more prolific than Europe from Hippocra- 
tés to Buffon. (Meryon). ` 

Some of the facts observed and explain- 
ed by Charaka and Sushruta are given 
below: ; 

All the memberg: of the human organism 
are formed at the- same ‘time, but are ex-, 
tremely small, as the first spring .of the 
bamboo contains the leaves, etc., of the 
future plant. (Wise). This idea of the 
development of the fertilized ovum by 
‘‘palingenesis” survived in India after a 
long struggle with rival theories. It is 
an established truth today that though 
we find cells of one type ine glands, of 
another type in the brain, ef another 
type in the blood, and so forth, never- 
theless all of them sprang from one 
original single cell. (Thomson). 

Weisman’s theory of “germinal conti- 
nuity’’ is the greatest discovery qf modern 
embryology. It is now held that “ foma- 
tic” cells contribute absolutely nothing to 
the original germ-plasm, that no parent 
ever produces a gtrm cell, that the indivi- 
dual inherits nothing from his parents, but 
both he and they obtain their characteris- 
tics from a common sotrée, and that the 
line of descent or inheritance is trom germ- 
cell to germ-cell, not from parents. (Leigh- 
ton, and Thomson). This recent idea about 
thé physical basis of inheritance depends 
on the distinction between germ-eells and 
body-cells (somatic). It was guessed to a- 
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` certain extent by the Hindu biologists also 


it their controversy regarding the trans- 


mission of congenital deformities anë con-. 
’ (14616), 


stitutional diseases Qftparents to offspring. 

Atreya held that “the parental seed. 
(germ-plasm) c@néains the whole parental 
organism in miniature* or (in potentia), 


but it is independent of the parents’ deve- ` 


loped organs, and is not necessarily afec- 
ted by their idiosyncrasies or deformities.” 
Tbe germ-pl&4sm was described as an or- 
gani®aghole independent of the developed 
parental body and its organs. The phy- 
siological characters and epredispositions 
of the offspring were explainedeas beig 
determined by the constituent elements of 
this parental-seed. The continued identity 
of the germ-plasm from generation to 
generation may be taken as a corollary to 
this, though nowhere expressly stated. 
Seal). = 

The stages of foetal development des- 
cribed on the basis of postmortem opera- 
tions and major operations in obstetric 


surgery have also much of the truth esta- 


p blished in recent years. 


XVI. NATURAL HISTORY. 


inerals, plants, and animals were ob- 

, jects of Study among the ancients and me- 

dizvals in India as in Europe. But nothing 

approaching the “sciences” of mineralogy, 

botany, and, zoology was achieved any- 
where. , 

The discovery of the microscope in 

. 1683 is the real ,beginntng. of the study 


of plant and animal anatomies. and of- 


the internal structure of minerals. The 
birth of modern chemistry in the work 
of Priestley’ and Lavoisier at the end 
of the eighteenth century started the 
physiology of plants and animals as 
well as the determination of the com- 
position and constitution of minerals. 
In 1809 exact measurements of crystalline 
forms ‘of many minerals were made. The 
perfection of the microscope in 1867 has 
given a great impetus to all these sciences 
during the last half-century. (Encyclope- 
dia Britannica), l l 

All previous studies in minerals had been 
under the thraldom of alchemy. The re- 
searchers were swayed by mythological 
and metaphysical notions. (Muir). Roger 
Bacon believed that the ‘“philosopher’s 
stone” was able to transform a million 
times its weight of base metal into gold. 
It was no unusual. assertion: that the 
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forturate possessors of the “elixir of life” 
had, been able to prolong their lives to 400. 
years and more. (Meyer). Even Libavius 
who combated the excesses of 
Paracelsus and the employment of “secret 
remedies’, believed in the transmutation 
of metals and the efficaey of potable gold. 
(Ray). 

.Studies in plant life from Theophrastus 
(B. C. 370-286), “father of botany”, down 
to the revival of learning in the sixteenth 
century were mere observations in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, forestry, pharmacy, etc. 
"(Greene and Sachs). So also the investiga- 
tiong regarding animals did not go beyond 
the stage of “bio-nomics”, 1. e., the lore of 
gardener, sportsman, and 
field-naturalist, includjng thremmatology 

or the science of breeding. (Ray; Lan- 
kester). - AS 
In this “pre-scientific” mineralogy, bo- 
tany, and zoology the Hindu students of 
natural history also played a part. Consi- 
derable power of observation was exhibi- 
ted, ‘es. well as remarkable precision in 
description, and suggestiveness in expres- 
‘sion. Their nature study was harnessed 
‘to the practical needs of their socio-econo- 
mic life. It was minute and comprehen- 
sive, end so far as it went, avoided the 
fallacies of mal-observation and non-ob- 
servation.. Whatever be the value of the 
results achieved, the investigation was 
carried on in a genuine ‘‘scientific’”’ spirit. 


(a) MINERALS. . 


The principal metals and gems were 
discovered, described, and utilized by the 
Hindus independently of any foreign help. 
In fact, in this branch of knowledge the 
people of India were the pioneers as in 
many others. 

Mining has been in operation in India 

-since the earliest times. The use of gems 
and precious stones as*well as their identi- 
fication also have a long history among the 
Hindus. (Saurindramohan Tagore; Ram- 
das Sen; and Yogeshchandra Roy). ` 

1. The Hindus were the first to discover 
gold. (Roscoe and Schorlemner). , 

2. The Hindus taught the world the art 

‘ of extracting iron from the ores. (Roscoe 
and Schorlemner). 

3, Sven’ in the Mosaic period(1491-50 
B.C.) precious stones.and gems were in 
usein India. (Ball). 

4. Honfer mentions tin probably by its 
Sanskrit name “kastira’”. (Birdwood). 

S è 


5. The Hindus supplied gold to the Per- 
sian Empire in the fifth century B. C.; and 
the story of Indian ‘‘gold-digging ants” 
(miners) is famous in Greek literature 
through Heroplatus and others. 

6. At first*the Hindus knew six metals— 
gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, and lead. 
They. discovered zinc, the seventh metal, 
sometime during the fourteenth century. 
(It is mentioned by name as a separate 
metal in ‘‘Madana-pala-nighantu”’, 1874). 
In Europe it-was discovered by Paracelsus 
in 1540. 
tals” was not, like the Greek and Sargcen, 
influenced® by the doctrine of the mystic 
influence of the seven planets. (Ray). 

8, Examination of the genuineness of 
gems was an art evẹn in the first century 
“B.C. (cf, “The Toy Cart,” a drama by 

Shudraka). ; 

9. There have been different methods of 
enumeration and classification of the pre- 
cious gems in different periods. The last 
important phase is embodied in the ‘doc: 
trine of nine gems.” These are ruby, peafl, 
coral, emerald, topaz, diamond, sapphire, 
gomeda (agate, or, zircon), and vaidurya 


* (chrysoberyl, or lapis lazuli). This doctrine 


was enunciated probably, in the tenth 
century by the astronomer Shreepati. 

-10. The nine gems are believed to have 
a mystic connexion with nine planets 
Shreepati was the first to add “Rahu” 
(personification of the ascending node of 
the moon) and “Ketu” (moon’s descending 
node) to the list of the generally recognized 
seven pfanets. (Roy). — 2) bea 
; _(b) PLANTS; S 

Scientific observation was applied to the 
phenomena of the vegetable kingdom. The 
body of knowledge arrived at through the 
- eolligation of. facts consisted, however, in 

mere guesses or hint8S of truth. ~~ 

.The following ideas of’ rudimentary 
Dlant-physiology have been credited tothe 
experience of the “rhizotomi”, pharmaco- 
logists, plant-physicians (‘‘Briksha-ayur- 


vedists’”’), horticulturists, and industrial - 
artists of ancient and medizval India 


by Bhimchandra Chatterji + 

1. Sexuality; Howers are the organs 
“of plants. - i 

2. Phosphorescence, and exudation of 
water. e 

3. Photo-synthesis: The stin is the 
* source ofvenergy in the fuel; (i) plants as- 
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similate potential energy ffom the sun, ° 
(ii) the less refractive rays (red, yellow, 


‘and crange) of the setting sun are specially 
‘adapted to assimilatégn by plants. 


. 4. Plants are living organisms: They 
have among others the following pheno- 
mena of life: (a) sfp-circulation, (b) power 


` of movement, heliotropic, nyctitropic and 


other movements, sensitiveness to touch 
(bashfulness), ete., (c) growth and re- 
production, : i 2° 

Characteristics of plant life ag jefown 
to the Doctors of Nyaya (logic) are thus 
given by Seal: « N D 

“(ly Udayana (c A. D. 975) notices in 
plants the phenomena of life, death, sleep, 
waking, disease, dragging, transmission of 
specific characters by means of ova, move- 
ment towards what is favourable and 
away from what is unfavourable. 

(2) Gunaratna. (c A. D. 1350) enumer- 
rates the following : (1) stages of infancy, 
youth and age; (ii) regular growth; (iti) 
various kinds of movement’ or action 
connected with sleep, waking, expansion 
and contraction, in response to touch; 


‘also “movement towards a support’ or 


prop, (iv) withering-on wound or lacera- 
tion of organs; (v) assimilation of food 
according to the nature of the soil; 
(vi) growth decay by assimifatiqn 
of suitable or unsuitable food as prescrib- 
ed in the science of the diseases of plants 
and their treatment (Brikshayurved) ; (vii) 
disease; (viii) recovery from diseases or 


wounds by the application of drugs; (1x) 


dryness, or the opposite, cue to the sap 
which answer to the chyle (“rasa”) in 
animals; and (x) special ffod favourable 
to impregnation. : 

Various classifications of plants (into 
groups with subdivisions) were attemp- 
ted. These were, like the system of Jussie- 
us, mostly based on properties. They were 
mainly useful hints for practicakemen inter- 
ested in economic botany. Identification 
was thus.rendered easier than in the eys- 
tems of the early European, botanists, 
which, according to Sachs, were :too 
vague and insufficient for the purpose. 


(c) ANIMALS. —. o 


Animals have had an important place 
in the medicine, dietetics, economic life; 
fine arts and religion. of the Hindus. The 


-people have thus had experience of the life 


habits, habitats, external characteristics, 
etc., of animals, both domestic and wild. 
a 


` tion to the study 
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° n i HINDU ACHIEVEMENT IN EXACT SCIENCE 


This account$ for their intimate familiarity 
with the topics generally treated of in 
descriptive zoology. : mel 

1. Like the scieng: of the diseases of 
platits, veterinary scitnce also is very old 
in India. The 
animals*in the third century B. C. 

2.. The Hindus could set fractures and 
dislocations in animals. They were perfect- 
ly acquainted with the anatomy of the 
gat, sleep, Aorse, and other animals used 
in ee, | (Gondal). , 

3. ey were specialists in the science 
of horses and elephants, the two animals 
important in warfare. Shalihotya is the 
faunder of the science of horses, and Pala- 
kapya of the stience of elephants. There 
is a vast literature on the subject. 

4, Equine dentistry: The changes in 
the development and colour of the six in- 
cisors of the lower jaw constituted, in 
‘Hindu practice, the guide to the age of the 
lag This is modern European practice 
also. l 
5. Snake-poison has been used as an 
article in Occidental materia medica dur- 
ing*the last two or three decades. But it 
has been a recognized drug in India since 
cary times. F 

The toxicologists gf the. Sushruta 
school of medicine devoted special atten- 
of snakes. That study 
was followed up in some of the “ Purana” 
schools. , 

(a) Five different genera or families are 
described by Sushruta-Nagarjuna. Of these 
one is non-venomous, and the others are 
venomous. One of the venomous families 
is hybrid. Tle. varieties of each are men- 
tioned as well as their longevity and other 
characteristics. ' P 

(b) The “‘Bhavisya Purana” records 
that the snakes (Naioe) gestate during the 
rainy months and bring forth about two 
hundred aad farty eggs in November. 
Most of these are devoured by. the-parents, 
butethose that are left break forth from 
the shell in about two months. 

By the seventh day the young snakes 
turn dark; in a fortnight (or twenty days, 
according to another account) the teeth 
come but. The poison is formed in the 
fangs in three weeks, and becomes deadly 
in the twentyfifth night. In six months the 
snakes shed the skin. The joint on the 
skin (scales or scutes) are two hundred 
and forty ¢n number-(perhaps the sub- 
caudals were not counted). (Seal). 
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7. Various systems of classification were = 


built up; (i) according to nature of gene- 
ratiér, e. g., from placentalia, or egg, etc. 
(in tke writings of the schools of medi- 
cine); (ii) according to habitat and mode 
öf life, and usefulness to man; (iii) accord- 
ing tc the number of senses possessed by 
animals, (This was thé system of Uma- 
svati, 40 A. D.). (Seal). 

8 Sushruta-school names (i) six varie. 
ties of ants, (ii) six varieties of flies, (iii) five 
varieties: of mosquitoes (including one 
marine and one mountain kind), (iv) eight 
varieties of centipedes, (v) thirty varieties 
of scorpions, (iv) sixteen of spiders. (Seal). 

9.° Leeches have been used by Hindu 
surgeons from very early times. Sushruta 
gives a detailed account of their varieties, 
habits mode of application, etc. There are 
twelve varieties of lee¢hes, six of which 
are venomous and six useful. The veno- 
mous are found near putrid fish or animals 
in foul water. The good are fownd in clear 
deep pools which contain water-lilies, 
(Datt). 

10. Ladyayana is quoted by Dalvana, 
the commentator of Sushruta, as a great 
authority on insects and reptiles. Accor. 
ding to this ancient specialist, the various 


.form of insects are, to be distinguished 


from one another by the following marks : 

(i) dottings, (ii) wings, (iii) pedal appen- 
dages, (iv) mouth, with antennae or nip- 
pers, (v) claws, (vi) sharp, pointed hairs or 
filamerts, (vii) stings in the tail, (viii) hy- 
menopterous character, (ix: humming or 
other noise, (x) size, (xi) structure of the 
body, (xii) sexual organs, (xiii) poigon and 
its action on bodies. (Seal). 

11. Dalvana’s description of deer and 
birds are precise and complete. 
_ 12. The zoological lore of the Hindus 
is thus. in all respects a good document of 
their general scientific interest in the facts 
and phenomena of the objective world. 
And some of their classifications were not 
less remarkable than those of Aristotle. 


\CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, a few general remarks 
may be made with regard to the cultiva- 
tion of exact sciences among the Hindu : 

1. Like the Greeks, as Whewell admits, 
the -Hindus also “‘felt- the importunate 
curiosity with regard to the definite appli- 
cation of the idea of cause and effect to 
visible phenomena,” “drew a strong line 
between a fabulous legend and,a reason 
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“rerdered,” and “attempted to ascend to 
a natural cause by classing together 
ph2nomena of the same kind’. (This 
scientific attitude of mind Whewell does. 
noz= find in any non-Greek except the 
Hindu! He forgets altogether the claims 
ofthe Chinese). 
2. Epoch by epoch, Hindu scientific in- 
vestigation was not more mixed up with 
m=taphysics and superstitious hocus-pocus 
than the European. It enlisted in its 
service the devotion of hosts of “special- 
isis” in succesion. Their sole object was 
the discovery of the positive truths of the 
universe or the laws of nature, according 
to the lights of those days. i 
3. There thus grew upin India a vast 
amount of specialized scientific literature, 
each branch with its own technical 
terminology. The positive sciences of the 
Hindus were not mere auxiliaries or hand- 
maids ¢o the “architectonic” science of 
“peeti” ore “artha” (i.e. politics, econo- 
mics, and sociology). The sciences (‘‘shas- 
tras”) on plant and animal life, veterinary 
-~tovics, metals and gems, chemistry, 
su-gery, embryology, anatomy, sympto- 
mology of diseases, arithmetic, algebra, 
» aszronomy, architecture, music (acoustics), 


ete., had independent status. Besides, like . 


-pEny’s ‘Natural History,” there have been 
scientific encyclopedias in Sanskrit, e.g., 
“Erihat Samhita” (sixth century A.D.). . 

4, Scientific investigation was not con- 
-fined to any particular province of India 
or to any.race or class of the Hindu 
pepulation. It was a cooperative under- 
teking,a process of cumulative effort “in 
intellectual advance. Thus among the’ 
heroes of Hindu medicine, Charaka (c 600 
B.Z.) belongs to the Punjab in the N. W., 
Scshruta (c t0Q A.D.) is claimed by - the 
Punjab as well as Benares in the middle- 
west, Vagbhata (c 700) belongs to Sindh 
(western India), Wrinda (900) to the 
Decean (middle-south), Chakrapani (1050) 
to Bengal (eastern India), Saranga-dhara 
(1350) to Rajputana (further west), 
Visnudeva (1850) to Vijayanagara (ex- 
treme *south), and Narahari (seventeenth 
century) is claimed by Kashmir (extreme 
nora) but belongs most probably to 
Maharastra (western coasts). 

5. No one hypothesis or theory domi- 
nated Hindu thought in any age, or 
monopolized the researches of all investiga-~ 
tors in successive epoch. The intellectual 
universe ofthe Hindus was “pluralistic.” 
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There were different schoofts criticizing, ~ 


correcting, and modifying one another’s 
inquiries. : oa 

The schools d6f-sabstract philosophy 

„grew ultimately to sixteen if the time of 
Madhavacharya (1850), ¿“though as a 

` southerner,’’ says Haraprasad ‘Shastri, 
“he omits the two Shaivay schools of 
Kashmir and puts the school of Buddhist 
philosophy into one.”. There were fifteen 
different schools of grammar in the siyib» 
century B.C., ten different reat ct hl 
tics, and economics in the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., various schools of drama- 
turgy and dancing im the second century 
B.C., and also various schools of “kama” 
or sexology about thé sanfe time. 

The diversity of scientific doctrines in - 
India may be illustrated by the differences 
of views regarding the nature of life. The 
Charvakas (materialists and sensational- 
ists) held “that life (as well as conscious.’ . 
ness) isa result of peculiar combinations 
ofdead matter (or the four elements). in 
organic forms, even as the intoxicating 
property of spirituous liquors results from 
the fermentation of intoxicating rice ‘and 
molasses.” ‘According to a second school 
(the Samkhya), life is neither bio-megha- 


in reality a reflex activity, a resultant of 
the various concurrent, activities of the 
sensori-motor, the emotional “and. the 
apperceptive reactions of the organism.” 
A third school (the Vedantist) rejects both 
these doctrines. According to this, “‘sensa- 


tions do not explain life. Ife must be | 


regarded as a separate principle * * * * 
prior to the senses.” (Seal), » 7 

Another illustration may bê given from 
Hindu physics. This relates to the,vari- 
ous hypotheses of sound phenomena’ One 
school held that the physical basis of 
audible sound is a specific quality. of air, 
and that air-particles flow in esrrents in 
all directions. Another school, e.g , that of 
Shabara Swami, held that it is not air. 
currents but air-waves, series of conjunc- - 
tions and disjunctions of the air-particles 
or molecules, that constitute the sound 
physical. A third school held that the 
sound-wave has its substrate not “in air 
but in ether. Further, Prashastapada 
held the hypothesis of transverse waves* 
and was opposed by Udyotakara who 
held that of longitudingl waves. 

6. The story of seientific inyestigation 
among the Hindus is thus, like that among. 
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other nations, the story of a growth and 
development in critical inquiry, saeptical 
attitude, and ratiogalism. Historically 
and statistically Speaking, superstition 
has not hada dgeper and more extensive 
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PHONETICS is the science of pronuncia- 


tion, the science which has ‘for its 
object the investigation of the for- 
mation of speech-sounds-and the ways 
in which these sounds are combined so as 
to form words and sentences. It is a 


-science which has numerous - practical 
` applications, 


the most important of 
which is its application to the study of 
modern spoken languages. E 
The advantages of having a perfect 
prQnunciation of'a foreign language are 
well ;known, and tt is not necessary to en- 
farge upon them here, It is further com- 
mon knowledge fhat the average person 
still speaks*foreign languages with an 
atrocious pronunciation; and there still 
is in some quarters a disposition to regard 
the persop” who can pronounce a foreign 


language perfectly as a natura genius, 


‘a born lingyist,’ whose accomplishments 


it is useless to try to emulate. It is the 


work of the phonetician to demonstrate 
that the proper pronunciation of foreign 
languages is not the monopoly of a few 
geniuses, but is within the reach of the 
majorfty of language learners. 

The s&€ret of good pronunciation is: 
Learn it systematically; don’t trust to 
‘picking it- up’ in a haphazard way. Find 
out the exact nature of every difficulty of. 
pronunciation presented by the language 
you @re studying; tackle the difficulties 
one ata time, and use the most appro- 
priate means for overcoming each. i 

If the language to be studied has been 
phonetically analysed, the task of the 
learner is by no means a difficult one. The 
phonetician has discovered for him the 
exact nathre of all or most of the difficul- 
ties of propunciation, and he has formula- 
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Océidental. 
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ted for him the most suitable methods of 
surmounting each of fhem. All the student 
has to do is to follow the instructions. 

In the case of languages which fave not 
yet been phonetically analysed,the student 
has to make his own analysis, to discover 
the Gcifficulties of pronunciation, and to 
devis2 for himself the means which will 
enable him to learn to pronounce correctly. 
He will be able to make the required ana- 
lysis if he has a sound knowledge of pho- 
netic theory and a specially trained ear ; 
without such preparation his analysis, 
and consequently his pronunciation, is cer- 
tain to be inaccurate. 

We will now enumerate the main types 
of pronunciation difficulties, and indicate 


shortly the appropriate means of dealing 


with each, 

1. The student must learn to fear the 
foreign sounds-properly, and to remember 
their acoustic qualities. He must be abie 
to distinguish them by ear from each other 
and fom the sounds of his mother tongue. 
Inabiity to discriminate by ear between 
one sound of the foreign language and 
another will often lead to wholesale con- 
fusior of words. The difficulty of under- 
standing the spoken language is in conse- 
quenc2 greatly increased. Thus if, as some- 
times happens, an Indian cannot hear 
properly the difference between have and 
how or between form and farm, he will 
necessarily find it difficult to understand 
senterces containing these words. Again 
English people who cannot hear the differ- 
ence hetween the Urdu sounds t, th, f, žb, 
are bcund to experience. special difficulty 
in understanding a sentence containing 
such a word as séth (which they, may mis» 
understand as sat or as sath), lf the stu- 


‘acoustic effect of foreign sounds. 


dent cannot discriminate by ear between 
sounds of the foreign language and these 
of his mother tongue, he will substitute 
his own sounds for those of the foreign 
language when be speaks, and his words, 
if intelligible at all, will be hopelessly mis- 
pronounced. Itis by no means difficult to 
cultivate the power of discriminating by 
ear between sounds and remembering the 
Syste- 
matic listening practice is what is required. 

There is only one effective exercise for 
this purpose, viz., the dictation by the 


teacher of meaningless words to be written” 


down phowetically by the pupil. Tiese 
words should contain both sounds of the 
foreign language and sounds of the mother 
tongue, and the pypil should write the 
words down by mead of a system which 
provides a distinct symbol for each-sound 
dictateds i.e., a phonetic system. The 
teacher willeee from what hasbeen written 
whether the pupil has heard rightly. or 
wrongly. If he has héard wrongly, the 
teacher should immediately pronounce the 


. wrong sound and the right one in alterna- 


tion a number of times, in order to 


impress the difference of sound on the 


pupil’s mind. These ear-training exercises 
should precede any attempts on the pupil’s 
part to produce the sounds himself. 

‘The student should be on his guard 
against the pernicious lists of supposed 
correspondences between the foreign 
sounds and, sounds of the mother tongue, 
which figure in so many grammars and 
other tegt-books. If an English learner of 
an Indian language sees. in his text-book 
such a statement as‘The o of this langu- 
age is pronounced as the English o in go,’ 
he should immediately cross it out, and 
say to himself: The author of this book 
has evidently not been trained to hear 
sounds properly.’ eè ` 

The above statement about o is an 4b- 


surd one, whatever the foreign language - 


may be, and as long as the student puts 
any faithinit, the acquisition of a good 
pronuntiation is an impossibility for him. 
The word go is pronounced in at least six 
easily distinguishable ways by different 
educated English people, so different read- 
ers interpret the statement in different 
ways; moreover it isin the highest degree 
improbable that the o-sound of the foreign 
language is the same as any one of the 
English varieties. 

To grapple successfully with the pro: 
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nunciation of a foreign language, the stu- 
dent must begin by saying to himself,*‘' I 
know that the great majority of the sounds 
of this language will be different from apy- 
thing occurring in my pronunciation of my 
native language; if anf ef the foreign 
sounds appear to me to resemble my own 
sounds, itis because my ear is at fault; I 
must do systematic listening practice, 


until I can hear the differences.’ «If the - 
by 


student is learning a ‘ Eee aa 
must cultivate an ability to distin gøts 
ear minute shades of voice-pitch. He can 
do this by getfing his teacher to.give him 
systematic ‘ tone-dictations.’ 

It is worthy of note that ear-trarhing’ 
cannot be properly done without the use 
of phonetic transcription. Unless the stu- 
dent is able to write the sounds (and tones) 
in an tunambiguous manner, his teacher 
will never know whether he hay heard 
rightly or wrongly. ` | 

2. The student must learn to form with 
his. organs of speech each sound of the 
foreign language. Haphazard attempts at 
imitation will not as a rule enable him.to 
do this properly. To ensure success, he 


should do appropriate exercises or ‘mouth- | 


gymnastics’ based on .the organic forma- 
tion of the sound's. Ifthe teacher of the 
foreign language is phonetically trained, he 
will prescribe suitable” exercises- For 
instance, if an English pupil is to lear to 
make the French sound ofu (as in June), 
the phonetically trained teacher will say: 
‘Put your lips into a rounded, position” 
like this showing him the position] ; now, 


without moving them, try to say your ` 


English sound of. ee.’ The pupil should 
look at his lips in a little hand-mirror, so 
as to make sure that he gets them exactly 
into the position shown by the teacher. 
If the pupil is to learn to make Urdu #, the 
teacher will explain that the tonfue-tip 
has to be curled backwards so aS*toetouch 
a certain point of the palate, and he will 
make the pupil try different-places ufitil 
the right one is reached. If an Indian 
wants to learn to make the English vowel 
in form, short, etec., the teacher will tell 
him to putshis lips intoa certain “rounded” 
position. ; 

If the teacher of the foreign language, 
is not phonetically trained, the student 
must devise his own means of getting his 
organs of speech to petiorm the necessary 
actions. He will not be able to do this 
unless he has an acquaintance with the 
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principles of generale phonetics ; he must 
havts been through a systematic coyrse of 
ear-training, and he must have acquired a 
goad general controkdver the movements 
of his organs of speech. 


3. The studént musknow what is the 
appropriate order in which to place the 
sounds, in order to make intelligible words 
and sentences. Ability to pronounce 
fQreign*souwds with accuracy is not of 
mice value unless the language learner 
uses th@appropriate ones in the words he 
wants to say. In other words, he must 
‘use the right sound in the right place in 
connected speech. Thus if an Indian wants 
to learn to say the English word rough, 
he has to know that the appropriate 
sequence of sounds is (1) r, (2) the same 
vowel as in up, much, etc., (8) f If an 
English person wants to say the Urdu 
word for “fort,” he has to know that the 
proper sequence is (1) g, (2) the English 
vowel of much (approximately), (3) 7, 
(4) hb. A substitution of any other Urdu 
sounds would either make the word 
meaningless or turn it into another word. 

. How is the student to remember what 
thg appropriate sequence of sounds is, and 
wHat--the appropriate pitch is? 
answer, is that these things must be 
memorized. This task is much facilitated 
by calling in the visual memory to aid 
the auditive memory. The best way of 
doing this is to have a system of alpha- 
betic'writing in which a separate letter 
IS assigned to each speech-sound of the 
language (and, in the case of £ ‘tone’- 
language, a especial sign to each tone). 
When .words and sentences are so written, 
the sfudent cannot possibly be in any 
doubt as to which of the sounds of the 
‘language are the appropriate ones to use, 
and as to the order which they should be 
placed. i ¢ 

This Kind of writing is said to be 
phonetic. The ordinary orthographies of 
such languages as are written alphabetic- 
ally are mostly not phonetic. Ordinary 
English spelling is far from being phonetic. 
The spelling rough does not tell the student 
whateounds to fise, nor do the spellings 
what, all, many (compare that, shail, 
èman). i 

Again, ordinary spelling is often mis- 
leading to the person who wants to 
learn to gtalk the colloquial language; 
it often refords a literary or archaic form 
of speeche which differs considerably from 
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that used in everyday talk. An Bnglish- 
mat writes bread and butter, but he says 
bredt butter; he writes miserable, but 
says something like mizrbl. A Frenchman 
writes ce qu'il me faut, but pronounces 


the expression colloquially skimfo. An ' 


Indian generally uses ?n colloquial talk a 
form of speech differing considerably from 
that which he would write. 

The following will be found a useful 
maxim for students of spoken languages: 
Never learn the conventional writing of a 
elanguage until you can talk the colloquial 
with some fluency. Ifyou start by learn- 
ing ¢he conventional writing it will pro- 
bably spoil your profiunciation’for good. 
If you learn to speak first, you will have 
no difficulty whatevey in learning the 
conventional writing subsequently. If 
you cannot meniorize the sound.order 
without theaid of writing, use a phonetic 
transcription ; and if phonetig texts are 
not t> be had, make them yourself. 

The plan of using a phonetic transcrip- 
tion quite independently of ordinary 
spelling has been adopted by numerous 
teachers, and with conspicuous success, 
for many years past in connexion with 
the teaching of French and other European 
languages. A beginning is now being 
made in this direction in connexion with 
languages of Asia and Africa.* It has 
been shown by innumerable experiments 
that zhe use of a phonetic transcription 
does not add to the difficulty of learning 
conventional spelling.‘ Some teachers 
maintain that pupils wha, start with 
phonetic transcription make bette? spellers 
in the end than those who have only 
worked with conventional spelling.+ They 
certainly make vastly better pronouncers. 

4, The.student must learn the proper 
usage in the matter of the ‘sound-attri- 
butes, viz., length, s¢ress and intonation. 
In other words he must learn to pronounce 
each sound in every sentence with the 
appropriate length, and each syllable 
with the appropriate stress (force-accent) ; 
also he must learn the intonation of those 
languages which are not strict ‘tone’. 
languages. When the student knows what 


* See, for instance, the phonetic readers of Canto- 
nese, Penjabi aud Sechuana published by the Univer- 
sity of Londou Press, and Gairdner’s Egyptian 
Colloquial Arabic pubilshed by Heffer (Cambridge). 

+ See, for instance, Partington’s Transition from 
Phonetzz to Ordinary Spelling (published by the 
Interna .ional Phonetic Association). : 
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to do in the matter of thesound-attributes, 
it is not as a rule dificult for him to carry 


out the instructions. His chief difficulty . 


is rather to remember what to do, to 
remember when to put the lengths and 
different 


_Two ways of learning’ these things are 
possible. In some languages the sound- 
attributes are used -in accordance with 


definite rules ; such rules can generally be 


easily learnt and applied. In other 
languages there are no such rules; in 
such cases the necessary instructions must 
be given by means of marks in the phonetic 
transcriptions. e 

5. The student must acquire ability to 
‘catenize the soundsof the language. In 
other words he mugt be able to join each 
sound on to the nextin*the sentence, afid 
to say off the sequences of foreign sounds 
rapidly and without stumbling. In ordi- 
nary talking sentences are generally said 
at a rate of not less than five syllables 
per second. This is then the rate to be 
aimed at. — 

Ability to catenize properly is attained 
by systematic repetition practice on the 
part of the student. Any groups of sounds 
which he finds difficult must’ be repeated 
over and over again until the necessary 
speed is attained. Thus it sometimes 
happens that an Indian can pronounce y 
and w by themselves, but cannot keep 
them distinct when they occur close to 
each other fh connected speech, as for in- 
stance in the word equivalent (phonetically 
ikwivaleht). To master the pronunciation 
of this word, he must begin by practising 
it very slowly, if necessary stopping be- 
tween the sounds. Then he must gradually 
work it up to the proper speed, 

Itis important to note that the con- 
tinued repetition of words or phrases will 
not teach the student how to make the 
soundsin them. The function of repeti- 
tion exercises is to enable him to use readi- 
ly the sounds he knows. Repetition exer- 
cises awe worse than useless if the student 
has not learnt how to make the individual 
sounds. 

Having now explained shortly how pro- 
nunciation should be learnt, it may be well 
in conclusion to-say a word on:‘the ques- 
tion where the necessary training in pro- 
nunciation should be done, „and, in 
particular, whether the student who is 


going to a” foreign country should study ‘ 
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pronunciation at hame or whether he 
should.defer such study till he arrives* in 
the foreign country. — 

The answer to thg question is: fle 
must learn the pronunciation wherever he _ 
can find. a phonetjcally* trained teacher 
capable of giving him the instruction he 
wants, 

The ideal teacher is a person of the 
same nationality as the learner, who has 
a practically perfect pronunciation ofthe ° 
language to be learned, who eknows 


‘phonetics and is familiar with the modern 


methods of teathing spoken languages. 
Failing hith, a phonetically trained native 
teacher is the best. With such teachefts it 
is immaterial whether the instruction is 
given at home or in the foreign country, 
provided always that the instruction in 
the spoken language precedes instruction 
in the written language. If it is not 
possible to find any phonetically trained 
teacher who knows the language in ques- 
tion, the student will have to make his 
own phonetic analysis of the language by 
observing the speech of a native teacher. 
This will in most cases have to be done in 
the foreign country. But in order to,be 
able to analyse the pronunciation, property, 
it is essential tha? the student should-have 
a preliminary training in general pho? 
netics. $ 7 

I hope the foregoing remarks have made 
it clear that phonetics is not an abstract 
science of purely academic interest. On 
the contrary, the object of phonetics is. 
strictly a practical one, viz., to help langu- 
age learners to attain the best possible 
pronunciation in the shortest possible 
time. l 

The length of time that should be de- 
voted to pronunciation will of course 
depend upon circumstances, and parti- 
cularly upon the learner’s object in $tudy- 
ing pronunciation, and his nattftak apti- 
tude for work of this kind. 

His object may be simply to léarn’to 
pronounce properly a language, such as 
English or Urdu or Arabic, of which a 


‘complete or partial phonetic analysts has 


already been made. In sucha case, if he 
can find a phonetically trained teacher, 
his task will be relatively an easy one. 
will not have to learn much phonetic 
theory; he will simply have to carry out 
the exercises prescribed ‘by the teacher. If 
he has natural aptitude, he shod be able 
to acquire a thorough mastqry of the 
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\speech-sounds of the language in from ten 


*are only a few of the most prominent features of 


to twenty lessons of one hour each. , If he 
has only moderate aptitude, he may re- 
quire thirty lessons qQmore. 

l Ai the other hand, his object may be 
to learna langeave which has not been 
phonetically analysed, or to fit himself for 
writing, down languages hitherto un- 
written. In this case his task is necessarily 
more difficult. He will require to take a 
tomrge of general preparation before he 
sets to work on the particular language 
in which he is interested. This course of 
preparation will probably* entail twenty 
lessons or so, if he has natural’ aptitude 
for the work. A further ten to twenty 


- hours’ work should then be sufficient to 


get a mastery over the sounds of the 
particular language, unless it be one of 
special difficulty. Those who have no 
special linguistic gifts will require a pro- 
portionately longer course.* 


* It must always be borne in mind that natural 
aptitude is a very variable factor. Thus in one case 
I was able in one lesson to teach a student to make 
all the Urdu dental and retroflex (‘cerebral’) conso- 


- nants@forrectly, including the very difficult sound r, 


andfncluding both aspirated and unaspirated forms 
of fhe spbosive sounds. On the other hand, it once 


took mad, whole hour ta teach £ student to make a- 


properly “voiced’ b, a sound which many students 
can learn* in a few minutes, if they are shown what 
to dp. Again, I have fairly frequently come across 
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That it if in no way disproportionate 
to devote to pronunciation the amount of 
time above suggested may be judged from 
the fact, rightly insisted upon by Cum- 
mings in his How to Learn a Language,t 
that no learner is likely to attain any 
sort of fluency in the suse of a foreign 
language without at least 750 hours 
work. (Cummings regards forty minutes 
a day for six months as a suitable amount 
of time to devote to pronunciation 
exercises. ) a 
. It goes without saying that the student 
who is unable to attend a complete course 
of- phonetics may nevertheless effect a 
consi€erable improvement in his pronuncia- 
tion of foreign languages by going through 
a shorter course, or even by taking only a 
few lessons. | 

Fucther informattioh as to the use of 
phonetics in practical language study will 
be found in Sweet’s Practica] Study of 
Languages (Dent) Chaps. IVI, and in- 
Jespersen’s How to Teach a Foreiga 
Language (Allen) Chap. X. 


students who had to practise daily for many months 
in order to learn to make a properly rolled r. The 
phonetically trained teacher cannot turn an inapt 
pupil into an apt one, but he can show every pupil 
how tc practise so as to master the pronunciation 
difficulties in the shortest possible time. 


+ New York, 1916. 
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ENGLISH. 


CREATIVE Psycuics by Fred Henkel. Los 
Angeles, Cafifornia, U., S. A. 1917. 


This fittle book is one more proof of the stirrings 
of spirituality among the most up-to-date products 
of Western civilisation, of which many signs are 
visible to-day. Religion was so long a cult of fear 
and superstition. We are of an age which wants to 
get free by all means. We have set our heartson 
truth. All higher creativeness is occult and all de- 
monustgate the fact of a separate psychic plane within 
the individual. Mind-building through development 
of mind power, mental healing, personal magnetism, 


mystical creative activity. The evolution of the 
human mind cannot-stop either on a subnormal nor 
onan intellectual plane. High art will likewise pass 
with thé adJance of psychic development to mystical 
art expressin. It ought to be the leading and 
regenerating spirit of the times. It ought not only to 


= 


mirror the times but ought to lead it to a higher 
plane of culture and civilisation. Every age ought to 
produce a higher vision of the Unseen. Metapsychics, 
like higher mathematics, “nakes use of certain un- 
knowr quantities in order to understand and inter- 
pret tke Unknown and Unseen. — ‘The excessive accu- 
mulation of energy produced in our age~must be 
directed aright through higher enlightenment on 
spiritual planes.” Ours is an age ofcreativg activity 
and nct of ascetic ecstacy and spiritism, 10r which 
mystics have a proneness. Christ revealed the Crea- 
tive Force as Love. The. emancipating principle of 
the East is created out of ‘reaction against fèar of 
nature, in the West out of reaction against the fear of 
man. Tife mystic of to-day is the artist with a posi- 
tive philosophy of life engendered by a deep insight 
into life and nature, an insight of psychic nature, 


which by necessity demands a critical enlightening of 


the inzellect as well, It is not to be denied that 
intellect has played an important rolejn man’s deve- 
lopment. The mystic accepts the entire endowment 
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ofthe intellect, and starting from this base projects 
the tentacles of psyche, giving free rein to an intrepid 
inquisitiveness. He recognises in the awe-insfiring 
an invitation to explore. It is only in co-partnership 
with and under the guidance of psychic insight that 
the intellect becomes efficient. Rousseau, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Tolstoy, Oliver Lodge, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, Thomas Edison are conspi- 
cuous exponents of mystical insight. Oracles, clair- 
voyance, clair-audience, clair-sentience, telepathy and. 
many other psychic phenomena all fall under the 
realms of mysticism, and though invaded by charla- 
tanism, this need not deter anyone from developing 
his distinct psychic power. God, the World-Soul, is 
Unity and Harmony. Westand at the threshold of 
that ‘‘far-off divine event” when at length "the East 
and West shall meet.” i 
These are some of the teachings of this suggestive 
booklet, whiçh`is well worth perusal, and is sûre to 
strike a responsive chord it every Indian soul. 9 
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BENGALI. 


Tora: ( Bouquet ):VWy Jatindra Mohan Sinha, 
Mukherjea, Bose and Co. Cornwallis Buildings, 
Calcutta. Price annas eight, 1323. n 


In this litfle' book the author has put together 
some of his lighter pieces. They are very interesting, 
and instructive too. The ridiculousness of some of 
the aspects of modern kindergarten teaching in 
Bengali schools has been well exposed ; so also the 
weak side of the Bengali character both in orthodox 
and educated society.’ There are dissertations on the 
indigenous theatrical performances known as Jatra 
and on politics in relation to the masses which are 
well worth perusal. The book is well printed and 
bound, and may well form our companion where we 
have an idle half hour to spend, and don’t know how 
to spend it. 


Anupama: (Social Story): dy Jatindra 
Mohan Sinha Kaviranjan. Gurudas Chatterjea 
and Sons, 20m Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price 
Rs, 2. 1925. 


Babu JÆtindra Mohan Sinha needs no introduction 
to the public. His is no ’prentices hand, and his well- 
known novel, the Dhrubatara, is already in its fifth 
edition. His sketches of Orissa first established his 
fame as a powerful observer and delineator of society 
with a command of language which makes his 
pictures live in the memory. Anupama is a novel in 
which some of the burning social problems of the day, 
eg., the elevation of thegdepressed classes, the im- 
provement of rural sanitation, the remarriage of 
widows, &c., have been discussed. The author is con- 
servative in his attitude, but he is not against the 
education of the artisans in their ancestral callings 
and is distinctly in favour of rural improvement and 
he tries t® support his position by familiar arguments 
which he however presents with a clearness which 
reveals his power of vigorous thinking. He does not 
commit the common mistake of ignoring what is to 
be said on the other side, though naturally he is 
strongest in presenting his own side of the gase. But 
it would be wrong to’ suppose that the novel before 
us is asocial dissertation in disguise. There are well- 
drawn charactersaand a mild touch of humour per- 
vades his description of some of them, e.g., the Vedic 


Hindu, whose repertory of arguments consists in © 


mere similarify of names. None can excel our author 
e 
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Those who 


of style? which no one can withstand. 
est and noblest in Hindu 


love to retain all that is 


. 


society cannot do better{tRan go to the authg for 
inspiration: The book is nicely printed and b€auti- 
fully bound. ee 
a - G., 
HINDI. 


JAMASEDJI NASARVANJI TATA KA JIVANCHARITRA, ~~ 
by Pandit Waman Dwibedi Gajpar agd published by | 


™ & f 
in ease and gracefulness of diction, and eveń his most. 
commonplace passages are endowed with a ghatni- 


the Hindi Pustak Agency, 126, Harrison Road g i- 


cutta. Crown vo. pp. 55. Price—as. d. @ 


This is a life óf the founder of the Tata Company.. 
It shows how fromshis small beginnings the. hero of 
the life rose 4o a very great position in industry and 
trade, though his father had left him nothing to start 
with. The book is certainly seasonable. Itsget-up 
is excellent and it deserves encouragement. 


< SAMRAT AKBAR, translated by Pandita from the 
“Bengali of Babu Bankimchandra Lahiri, B.L. and 
published by Messrs, Haridas & Co, 204 Harrison 
Road, Calcutta. Crown Svo. pp. 50g. Price—Rs.. 2-8-0, 


This again is a life of the great Musalman Em- 
peror and a very well written life indeed. The 
method followed is an excellent ove for writing lives. 
The author has made use of lots of books on the sub- 
ject and his treatment is not merely historical—rather 
he has, after Macaulay, made use of his imagination 
and given a graphic colour to what he has written. 
His descriptions are very nice and the booR*reads 
something like a novel. ~The great hero of the Bok 
has been described in all his aspects. In theskook’ we 
find besides a very “valuable reproduction,ef the 
contemporary life.. It has distinct superiofity over 
all other books on the subject, some of them published 
long ago. We remember of a book published by the 
Hindi Bangabasi Office on the samé subject anda 
comparison of thè two brings to light the distinct 
superiority -of the book under review in almost all 
respects. A jarge number of blocks and pictures ete., 
adorn the book. We would put this bOak ona high 


~ pedestal ofethe Hindi literature and recommend to 


other writers of lives the method followed in it. 


2 Pandit Shiva- 
essvs. Haridas and 
Crown Svo. pp. 


STRIJAN KA PARADHINTA, 
narayan Dwivedi, published by 
Co, 201, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 
296. Price—Re. 1-4. 


This isa translation of John Stuart Milj’s book 
ou the same subject. The language of the translation 
is excellent aud the author has made the terse ori- 
ginal interesting. We commend very much the way 
in which the author has rendered the original. There 
are a few notes attached to it here and there. The 
translation of such books from the English are 
very necessary for the development of the Hindi liter- 
ature and-the author deserves encouragement. The 
preface also would make a very, interesting reading 
and there are besides notes thereto with refertnce to 
various English and Sanskrit books on the subject. 


RAJA RAMMOHAN Roy, by Pandit Shivanarayan ® 


Dwivedi, published by Messrs. Haridas and Co., 202, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta, Crown 8vo0. pp. 202. Price— 
as. T2. aS 


Thé great founder of the Brahmo S a aj has been 
very graphically described by the same aluthor in this 


> e 
° ? 
he eo 
w d bad 
ss & 
\eor I find that the publishers follow a distinct 
"thog in their lives and this is really an improve- 
ow upon the way in which lives were re for- 
merly in Hindi. The author hás made use of the best 
Boones the subject in whogali, English and even 
Gujrat. The fight of the hero through every stage 
„and against very iscomgruous elements for the im- 
provement of the country an@ social development in 
it has been nicely described, and the author of the 
book has given due praise to the hero for the same. 
A tri-coloured block of the author adorns the frontis- 
piece. Nobody can deny the very great utility of the 
oak. 


~ 
MaHA@MA SHREE SwaMi NITYANANDJI KA 
JIVANCHARITRA, ‘published by”. Saith Ranchhoddas 
Bhavan, Member Arya-pratinidh® Sabha, Bombay. 


Demy vo. pp. 187. s 


“Wisis a life of Swami Nityanandji who passed his 
life in public good, roaming about the country and 
making speeches. The life is .exhaustive and it is 
shown in it how the Swami was given ovations every- 
where he went. His speeches range over social and 
religious topics; substances of most of them are 
given and the way in which be was held in reverence 
by men of various grades is also shown from the 
letters and other publications about him, | 


a 


PATNIRATA VIPULA ġy Mr. Prabhatchandra Mau- 
khopadhyay, M.á., LL.B. Vakil, High Court, Badaun. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 194. Price—as. I2. 


man f He has made every attempt to eliminate other 
tha pure Sanskrit and Hindi words from the book. 
Whese tese words have been stjff, he has given their 
translations in bracket$. The story of the novel, 
though not very interesting, is certainly instructive. 
Though describing morality of avery high standard it 
has «ome tinge of ancient times and has not much 
of modernity in it. In an attempt towards the 
latter, there has been some incongruous -blendings. 
How a faithful and chaste wife can do anything and 
can bring to life even her dead husband is depicted in 
the book. ‘Dfe book deserves considerable encourage- 
ment at least as proceeding from a Bengalée author. 
Some of the seg DHone are really good and very 
instructive indeed. 


ofc has of this publication is a Bengalee gentle- 


MAHATMA SHAIKH SADI by“Shree Praimchand. 
and published by the Hindi-Pustak-Agency, 726, Har- 
nee Road, Calcutta. Crown 8vo. pp. 88. Price— 
as. 


‘In this book the life of the great Persian poet 
has been, vf graphically dealt with. Almost all his 
best stories have been reproduced, the details of his 
lifeehave been systematically reproduced and the 
attempt in the direction have involved some re- 
searches. His best lines have also been quoted. This 
is certainly an excellent critique on the poet’s life and 
we givethe publication a very hearty reception. 


BH&GINI-BHUSHAN dy 


Office, 36, Latouche Road, Lucknow. Crown &vo, pp. 
°24. Price--as, 2. ` 


The book contains very small and simple stories 
meant for little girls. eThe stories depict domestic 
lives and af? very instructive, their very simplicity 
will teach much. They are also interesting and, 
though sho, read better than novels. We think 
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Mr, Gopalnarayan Sen . 
Sinha, B.A., and published by the Ganga-Pustakmala — 
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that the book is very useful and any praise given to 
it would not be much. P 


BRAHMA YOGA-VIDYA by Babu Brajmohanlal, 
B.A, ane published by Messrs. Haridas and Co., 202, 
D n Road, Calcutta, Crown Svo. pp. 88. Price 
om BAS Oa ` 


In this publication the author has déalt in brief 
with almost all the aspects of Brahma Yoga,— 
theoretical and practical. He has shown how the 
ancient people of India could work marvels with the 
Brahma Yoga and his description has the tinge of 
reality init. Thereis much truth in the statement 
that the science of Yoga was a very important one’ 
in this country in ancient times and it actually 
worked. wonders and that its discontinuance is to be 
lamented. This book coutain several illustrations. 


SRV4MARG by Pandita Shreekvishna Datta Pali- 
wal and published by the Manager, Sdhitya-Ratna- 
Karyalaya, Chouk, Agra. Crown 8vo. pp. 174. Price 
mn A$. £2. 


This is a translation off a very well-known and 
well received book in Gujrati on the same subject. 
Very practical and faithful hints as to the way in 
which volunteers and students who are working for 
the progress of the country should proceed have been 
given in the book. a 

It is a product of considerable experience and the 
very great utility of the book cannot be gainsaid. 
All the important matters bearing on the point have 
been given in briefand whatevera young man bent 
upon dcing some good to his country might want in 
the shape of instructions from his elders has been 
given ina very handy form. The book must havea 
very wide reception as it had in the Gujrati original. 


SUKE TATHA SAPHALTA by Mr. Trilokuath Bhargav, 
B.A., and published by the Canga-Pustakmala office, 36, 
La Toucke Koad, Lucknow, Foolscap r6mo. pp. 37. Price— 
aS. 3 


This is a translation of James Allen’s “Foundation 
Stone to Happiness and Success’. The rendering is 
certainly very nice and the style is chaste and pure. 
The bock will be very useful and the °way in which 
the author has done the translation will make it still 
more useful, ° 


KEANJAHAN by Pandit Roopnarayan Panday and pub- 
lished by the Ganga-Pustakmala ofice, 36, La Touche Road, 
Lucknow. Foolscap r6mo. pp. 208. Price—as, Iq. 


This is a drama which reproduces life in the days 
of Shah Jahan very graphically indeed. Some of fts 
charactzrs are really unique. The description of 
Sophia deserves special attention. It has some 
.tinge of ancient Hindu cha@acteristics of females with 
some accretions of Musalmanism, The translation of 
the boos is from a Bengali-original by Sree Kshirod 
Prosad Vidyavinod. The translator is a very well 
known author in Hindi. His preface in the beginning 
has made a new move in the Hindi publications on 
the drama after the way in which English dramas are 
introduced and itis certainly very well written. The 
drama itself is highly interesting. Khan Jahan has 
been depicted as a very bold and great Pathan. 
There are various characters in the book and there is 
considerable grandeur around them. ing 


GUJARATI. ~ 
GoPAL * KRISHNA GOKHALE NAN VYAKHYANO 
(Mara wat Naa Men) Vor, I, S/ranslated by 


\ 
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Mahadev Haribhai Desai,, and published by the 
All India Home Rule League, Hornby Road, 
Fart, Pombay. Cloth bound, pp. 82. Price— 
As. ro. (1918). ae 
This is a translation of the speeches made by the 
late Mr. Gokhale on Dadabhai Naoroji, Ranade, 
Mehta, W. C. Bonerji, & K. Ghosh, Sister Nivedita, 
Hume, Sir W. Wedderburn, and Lord Nortifbrooke 
and Home Charges, in different parts of India and 
Eoglaud. It is embellished by fine portraits of some 
of these celebrities. The best part of the book is the 
short but most valuable introduction Written by Mr. 
Gandhi, replete with his unbounded admiration for 
and devotion toGokhale. It traces the history of their 
acquaintance which ripened into friendship, though 
Mr. Gandhi always maintained that he looked upon 
Gokhale as his master and guide, and sat at his feet 
as his pupil. ® The translation is very well done, and 
will surely supply a want long felt in the language. 


Kavita Karar (taat wat ) dy Champshi 
Vithaldas Udeshi, of roe-¢ Lower Chitpur Road, 
Calcutta, printed al the Bonfbay Fine Arts Printing 
Works, Amratala Lane, Calcutta. Cloth bound, 
o , 
pp. 108. Priçe—As. 14. (T918). 4 
Champshi Vithaldas Udeshi is long sirice known in 
this part of the country, though he resides in 
Caleutta, by the verse contributions he seems to have 
made a point of sending to several magazines, notab- 
ly to the Jnan Sudha, the organ of the Ahmedabad 
Prarthana Samaj. Hardly a single issue of it is- 
published without some verses or other, good, bad, 
or indifferent, from Mr. Champshi. It must be said 
that his work is not of a high order, and in the 
volume under review, several libetties taken with the 
mechanical part of his work—i.e., rules of prosody— 
would be found. The dominating note in his verses 


is Devotion to God ( naaf ); and in a subsidiary 
A $ 

‘way, Patriotism. What we like most in the collec- 
tion, rather most unremarkable, are the few lines on 


p. 8 of his preface, where he sets out the function of 
poetry, ‘ 


INDU KaLa, ( oe RAT) translated by the late 


Nalinkanit Narsinhrao Divatia, printed at the 
Union Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth béund, 
pp. 168. Price—As, ro. (1978). i 
Professor Bain’s Stories are two well known to 
need any mention, They deserve to be translated 


into each and every Indian vernacular. The present 
translator (now deceased) had already tried his 


hand at writing Gujarati prose before he launched . 


into the scheme of translating this story, which by 
its English title, “A Digit of the Moon,” has become 
such a: favorite of all -English-knowing readers. 
Nalinkart certainly did well in thinking of introduc- 
ing Gujarati readers to this fine story, and he has 
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“Modern Civilisation.” 

The discovery of the West Indies, the exploration 
of Africa, the navigation of the Pacific Ogean, opened 
up vast territories to European avidity. The white 
- kingdoms joidéd issue over the extermination ‘of the 

s ” 
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“some places, the specification could have been 
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succeeded in his task, as we find that his work af 


not suffer in comparison with that of others wo tuo 
had trguslated certain, other of Prof. Bain’s Stdfies, 
and who were equipped with far better educational 
qualifications than he wabSwho died young andpwith- 
but University education. 


o A 
RAMAKRISHNA K&tHAMRiIT ( Tam HUTT ) 
Part I, dy Narmadashankar Balashankar Pandya, 
published by the Soctety for the Encouragement of 


“Cheap Literature, and printed af the ‘Diamond 


Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabat. Clth ioh 
pp. 587. Price— Re. 1-2-0 (1918): 
~ Shrijut Mahendranath Gupta, one of the most 


devoted followers, of Ramakrishna Paramhansa, - 
has written so much about the saint and His life as 


` almost to Amount to a literature in itself. This 


Kathamrit narrates various episodes and igeskeats - 
in the saint’s life, together with the sentiments and 
opinions expressed by him, They remind one of the 
precision, . assiduity and loyalty of Boswell. The 
translation is so happily done that it preserves all 
the spirit Of the original, with its unflagging interest, 
The very simplicity and directness of the narrative 
are so well brought out, both by the author and the 
translator, that even one who is moderately educated 
can follow the trend of it. 


ADWAITA SIDDHI nun GuryaR BHASHAMAN 
Vivarana (aga fafag git amai fata) 


SECTION I: CHAPTERS I anp IL: ġy Ratilal 
Chhotalal Desai, printed at the Indian Ain 
Works, Bhavnagar. Paper cover. Pp. 8. Wu- 
priced (1918). es 


° 

-Pandit Madhusudan Saraswati has EAA fn 
Sanskrit this great work on Sedant, and till now it 
is considered, inspite of various Saksequent werks, 
unsurpassed, in the way in which it has treated of 
this difficult branch of Indian metaphysics. The very 
laudable effort of the present writer is to take the 
Gujarati reader over the whole ground covered by the 
“Sanskrit. work in several instalments;the first of 
which he Has published for private circulation. The 
whole subject is taboo to the mags'.in the street. 
Unless a good deal of spade work hase been done, or 
as the writer puts it, one has placed oneself under a 
Guru, it is not possible to understand or follow such 
recondite subjects, so that itis only those who have. 
made some progress in the path of Vedantic studies 


who gan appreciate the faatu ; to others it would 
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appear to be Sanskrit words transposed into 
Gujarati. Added to that drawback, we finď that in 
ade 
more clear. However as we said, those who belong 
to the inner circle of Vedantins would find that they 

have got a work which they can profitably read. l 


Ka M. J. 


i 
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red, yellow and black races, and for the space of four 
centuries gave themselyes up madly to the pillaging 
of three great divisions of the world. Tgis is what is 
Styled*modern civilisation —The Whit Stone, by 
M. Anatole France, p. 152.° : 
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“The Two Great Civilisations.” 


“She Two Great Civilisations, the yellowend the 
wite, continued ignorant of each other until*the day 
when the Portuguese, hgiog doubled the Cape of 
CoN, Hope, settled down to trade at Macae. 
Merchants and rigtian missionaries established 
themselves in China, and imdulged in every kind of 
violence and rapine. The Chinese tolerated them, 
in the manner of men accustomed to works of 
patience, and marvellously capable of endurance ; 
nevertheless, they could on cccasion take life with 
all the eefinements of cruelty. For nearly three 

; centuries the Jesuits were, in the Middle 
Kingdomga source of endless disturbances. In our 
Own times, the Christian acquired the habit of 
sending jointly or separately intogthat vast Empire, 
whenevePOrder was disturbed, soldiers who restored 
it by means of theft, rape, pillage, murder, and 

weraarism, and of proceeding at short intervals 
with the pacific penetration of the country with 
rifles and guns. The poorly armed Chinese either 
defend themselves badly or not at all, and so they 
are massacred with delightful facility. They are 
polite and ceremonious, but are reproached with 
cherishing feeble sentiments of affections for 
Europeans. The grievances we have against them 
are greatly of the order of those which Mr. Du 
Chaillu cherished towards his gorilla. Mr. Du 
Chaillu, while in a forest, brought down with his 
rifle the mother of a gorilla. In its death, the 
brute was still pressing its young to its bosom. He 
tore it from this embrace, and dragged it with him 
in ifr: across Africa, for the purpose of selling it 





in ope. Now, the young animal gave him just 
caugt for complaint. It was unsociable, and actually 
Starved f8elf to death. “I wasgowerless,” says Mr, 
Du CBaillu, ' “to correct its evil nature.” We 
complain of the Chinese with as great a show of 
reason as Mr. Da Chalu of his gorilla. 

“Im 1901, ogdef having been disturbed at Peking, 
the troops of the five Great Powers, under the 
command of a German Field Marshal, restored it 
by the customary means. Having in this fashion 
covered themselves with military glory, the five 
Powers signed one of the innumerable trabis by 
which they guarantee the integrity of the very 
China whose previnces they divide among them- 
selves. — o : 

“Russia’s share was Manchuria, and she closed 
Corea to Japanese trade, Japan, which in 1894 
had beaten the Chinese on land and on sea, and 
had taken a part, in 1901, in the pacifying action 
of the Powers, saw with concentrated fury the 
advance *of the voracious and slow-footed she-bear. 
And, while éke huge brute indolently stretched out 


its m towards the Japanese beehive, the yellow 
bees, arming their wings and stings together, 
riddled it with burning punctures. 


“ ‘Itis a colonial war,’ was the expression used 
by a high-placed Russian official to my friend 
Georges,Bourdon.* Now, the fundamental principle 
of every colonial war is that the European should 
be morg powerful tHan the peoples whom he is 
fighting ; this is as clear as noonday. It is under- 
stood that in these kinds of wars the European is 


attack with artillery, while the Asiatic or African ` 


is of course to defend himself with arrows, clubs, | 
assegais and tomahawks. It is tolerated that hes 
TS ii 35) 7 


* M. Geor , Bourdon, journalist, on. the*staff. 
of Le Figaro. ei 
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shoul procure a few antiquated flint-locks and 
cartgicge-pouches ; this aids in rendering colonisa- 
tion more glorious. But in no case is it permissible 
that he should be armed and instructed in European 
fashion. His fleet must consist of junks, canoes and 
‘dug outs.’ Should he perchance purchase ships 
from European. ship-owners, such ships shall 
naturally be unfit for use. Ihe Chinese who fill their 
arsenalis with porcelain shells conform to the rules 
of colonial warfare. , 

“The Japanese have departed from these rules. 
They wage war in accordance with the principles 
taught in France by General Bonnal. They greatly 
outweizhed their adversaries in knowledge and 
intelligence. While fighting better than Europeans, 

ethey show no respect for consecrated usages, and act 
to a certain degree in a fashion contrary to the 
law of nations. 

“Tis in vain that .serious ind®viduals like 
Monsieur Edmond Thery+ demonstrated to them that 
they were bound to be beaten, in the superior interest 
of the European market and in conformity with the 
most firmly established ecofomic laws. Vainly did 
the proconsul of Indo-Cfina, Monsieur Doumer 
himself, call upon them to suffer, and at short notice, 
decisive defeats on sea and on land. ‘Whet a finan. 
cial sadness would bow down our heagts,’ exclaimed 
this great man, ‘were Bezobrazoff and Alexeieff not 
to extract another million out of the Korean forests. 
They are kings. Like them, I was a king : our cause 
is a common one. Oh ye Japanese! Imitate in their 
gentleness the copper-coloured folk over whom I 
reigned so gloriously under Meline.’ In vain Dr. 
Charles Richet,t skeleton in hand, represent to them 
that being prognathous and not Rovik the muscles 
of their calves sufficiently developed, they were under 
the obligation of seeking flight in the trees when face 
to face with the Russians, who are brachycephalous 
and as such eminently civilising, as was demonstrat 
ed when they drowned five thousand Chinese in the 
Amur. “Bear in mind that you are links between 
monkey and man,’ obligingly said to them my Lord 
Professor Richet, ‘as a consequence of which, if you 
should defeat the Russians or Finzo-Letto-Ugro- 
Slavs, ic would be exactly as if monkeys were to 
beat you. Is it not plain to you ?’ Thgy heeded 
him not. 

“At the present moment, the Russians are paying 
the penalty, in the waters of Japan and in the gorges 
of Manzauria, not only of their grasping and brutal 
policy in the East, but of the colonial policy of all 
Europe. They are now expiating, not merely their 
own crimes, but those of the whole of military and 
commercial Christianity. When saying this, I do not 
mean to say that there is a@ustice in the world. But 
we witness a strange whirligig of things, and brute 
force, up to now the sole judge of human actions, 
indulges occasionally in unexpected pranks. Its 
sudden starts aside destroy an equilibrium thought 
to be stable. And its pranks, which are ever the 
work ofsome hidden rule, bring about interesting 
results. The Japanese cross the Yalu and defeat the 
Russians in good form, Their sailors annihilate art- 


_ + M. Edmond Thery, journalist, on the staff of 
Le Figaro? Has been entrusted by the French 
Government with several politico-economic missions ; 
author of several works in this connection, 

t Dr. Chasles Richet, a noted physician, who has 
written plays, andis the author of seyeral works 
on physiclogy and sociology. 


_ will ever rise to so higha moral 
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istieally an European fleet. Immediately do we 


‘discern that a danger threatens us. If it igdeed 


exists, who created it? It was not the Japanese 

who sought out the Russians. It was not the yellow- 

mea who hunted up the whites. Wethere and then 

make the discovery of a Yellow Peril. For many 
lonz years have Asiatics been familiar with the 

White Peril. The lootigg of the Summer Palace, the 
massacres of Peking, thedrownings of Blagovestchenk, 

the dismemberment of China, were these not enough 

to alarm the Chinese ? As to the Japanese, could 

they feel secure under the guns of Port Arthur? We 

created the White Peril. The White Peril has engen- 

dered the Yellow Peril. We have here concatenations 

giving to the ancient Necessity which rules the world 

an appearance of divine Justice, and must perforce, 
aimire the astonishing behaviour of that blind queen 

of men and gods, when seeing Japan, formerly so 

cruel to the eChinese and Koreans, and the unpaid 

aecessory to the crimes of Europeans in China, 
become the avenger of China, and the hope of the 
yellow race. . 

“Tt does.not, howeve{ appear at first sight that 
the Yellow Peril at which Eqropean economists are 
terrified is to be compared to the White Peril suspend- 
ed over Asia. The Chinese do not send to Paris, 
Berlin, afd St. Petersburg missionaries to teach 
Christians tf Fung-Chui, and sow disorder in Eu- 
ropean affairs, A Chinese expeditionary force did not 
land in Quiberon Bay to demand of the Government 
of the Republic extra-territoriality, i.e., the right of 
trying by a tribunal of mandarins cases pending be- 
tween Chinese and Europeans. Admiral Togo did not 
come and bombard Brest roads witha dozen battle- 
‘ships, for the purpose of improving Japanese trade in 
France. The flower of French nationalism, the elite of 
our Trublions, did not besiege in their mansions in 
Avenues Hoche and Marceau the Legations of China 
and of Japan, and Marshal Oyama did not, for the 
same reason, lead the combined armies of the Far 
East to the Boulevard de la Madeleine to demand the 
punishment of the foreigner-hating Trublions. He 
dic not burn Verseilles in the name of a higher civili- 
sation. The armies of the Great Asiatic Powers did 
net carry away to Tokio and Peking the Louvre 
paintings and the silver service of the Elysee. 

“No ifideed! Monsieur Edmond Thery himself 
admits that the yellow men are not sufficiently civi- 
lised to imitate the whites so faith- 
fully. Nor does he foresee that they 


culture. How could it be possible 
for them to possess our virtues ? 
They are not Christians. But 
men entitled to speak cogsider that 
the Yellow Peril is none the less 
to be dreaded for all that it is 
economic, Japan, and China or- 
ganised by Japan, threaten us, 
im all the markets of Europe, with 
a competition frightful, monstrous, 
enormous, and deformed, the mere 
idea of which causes the hair of 
the economists to stand on end. 
That is why Japanese and Chinese 
must be exterminated. There can. 
be no doubt about the matter. But 
war must also be declared against — 
the United States to prevent it from Boe 
selling iron and steel ata lower ©- 
gs than. our manufacturers 
s well eqflipped in machinery. 
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“Let us for once admit bhe truth and for a momen 

cease flattering ourselves. Old Europe andyn 

Europe’-for that is America’s true name—have igfu- 
gurated economic wat. Each and every nation is 
waging an industrial s#eggle against the pee. 
Everywhere does production arm itself furdusly 
against production. We areedigplaying bad grace 
when we complain that®we are witnessing fresh com- 
peting and disturbing products invade the market of 
the world thus thrown into confusion. Of what use 
are our lamentations ? That might is right is our 
God. 
and it shall be made to feel it ; if it % tie tatrongero 
right .will b? on its side, and we shall h no 
reproach to cast at it. Where is the nat@®n in the 


world entitled to speak in the name of Justice ?”’—The_ 


White Stone, by M®Anatole France, pp. 197465. 


i Japanese Caricature. pen 


It has frequently been stated that one of the chief 
difterences between Japanese drawing and that of the 
west is that the former is idealistic. Its lines are an 
outcome of Buddhist influence, being copied from the 
early religious pictures. Itis said thus to lack the 
essential elements of caricature, and few Japanese 
artists have ever attempted this kind of drawing. 
One of the earliest to show any predilection for it 
was the Abbot Toba; and consequently the Japanese 
Mr. Punch is known as Toba-e. Toba, whose real 
name was Kakuyu, had for his father Minamoto 
Takakuni, the author or compiler of the Konjyaku 
Monogatari, a collection of legends. He in turn was 
a disciple of the priest Kakuyen, and in 14$4 was 
made high priest, being head of the Tendai S&t of 
Buddhism with headquarters At the Enry i temple 
on Mount Hiyei. T@ba wag as distinguis with 
his pencil and brush as he was in the priestidod, agd 
indeed is now more famous fog his art thar his piety. 

The style originated by Tot was so eccentric as 
to mark the beginning of caricature 4n Japanese art. 


Some of his art indeed startled the world of his time - 


with its strange tendencies and designs. The most 
important works of Toba are to be seen in the 
Takayama temple at Toganowo near Kyoto, At 
present oely four volumes of his drawings remain, 
The first two contain caricatures of monkeys, hares, 
foxes, frogs and so on, while thé ¿bird volume is 
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lf Tokio is the weaker, it shall be in the wrong ` 
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\\:,.. üp with ®aricatures of dragons, tigers, oxen, = innii y m iir A 
arses, cocks et cetera.’ It4s said the fourth volume Cee: 

governed with human beings. Needless ‚to say 

ancient drawings are now state treasures of the 
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e N: of the drawings Aiogs wrestling and frogs 
1 


fightidg with hare are-as amusing as they are in- 
teresting, revealing,“as they dg, a considerable degree 
of h . A caricature of a hare preaching froma 
book is well done, while the audience of hares 
ning to the sermon is very suggestive and funny. 
In discussing this subject, Mr. Nakamura Fusetsu, 
one of the greatest of Japan's modern painters, says : 
‘QQ of the most conspicuous defects of Japanese art 
is its "imperfect representation of birds and beasts, 
as these are drawn more from imagination than from 
life. Toba, however, has the distinction of drawing e 
his animateisom life, and therefore his work is more 
perfect than that of most of his succ&sors. He is 
ndas realistic as to bring out well the sentiments 
and special characteristics of each animal, even their 
joys and sorrows, frolic and fun, being freely express- 
ed by a line in the right way. Words fail to convey 
the merits of the art of Toba.” 
_ Toba’s treatment of human beings was a little too 
real for modern taste, as he does not hesitate to 
caricature them in the most awkward moments 
under the most private misadventures. His work 
but proves that subjects not mentionable in good 
society to-day were freely subjects of joking in times 
e ofold. That such subjects appealed to the priestly 
painter as fit for treatment in a humorous way 
shows that he too was very human and not above 
appealing to the commonality of his time. Thus the 
car rist of ancient times had at hand a field of 
hun®ur absolutely prohibited to-day. In one of 
Tobassaseawings rice bags arg depicted as being 
pea, o the air by & high wind; and when tbe 
‘Ismperor ‘Was shown the picture he remarked that it 
was unnatural for sygh heavy objects to act in such 
a manner ; but fefm the reply of the painter the 
Emperor took the hint that in the hands of dishonest 
officials the rice bags were not so heavy as his 
si ak are This genius for implied wit was 










aracteristic of Toba. It is said that after 
seeing the picture the Emperor had an investigation 
carried out and the officials» who dealt @n rice bags 
that were not full weight he had punished, i 

One of Tobas pupils, in an attempt to imitate his 
master, attempted to draw the picture of murder in 
which the hand of the assassin followed the sword 
into the victim’s back; and when his master re- 
monstrated with him he sippy explained that he 
was adopting the principle « le tagperafion used by 
Toba. a, however, contended that there must be 
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a ; n t no thrust, however powerful, could 


A Caricature by Toba Sojo, the first Japanese Cartoonist. 










send th@sword into a body beyond the hilt. 
Toba-e or caricatures are now a common feature 
ress and periodical literature in Japan. All are 
, disciples of the first master, Toba. After the 
ch of Toba there appeared no one of conspicuous 
genius in oo Men Bai aie = Poses a. 
icat TA strongly into ue again, yet none 
of se who attempted it ok high fame, The 
Jka Shunboku and Utagawa Kuninobu - 
erable attention, though they could > z 
mero any special distinction d®awing erepresents Narichika Fujiwara and other 








attracted sii 
e not be regarded 


they were no more than nobles assembled at Shishi-ga-tani to discuss how to 

o popularize the ukiyo-e paintings. overthrow the Heike clan, advertising it as a meeting 
Hokusai and Gyosai dig the best work in caricature to talk over class distinctions, all class distinctions 
during the ges the Meeting at Shishi-ga-tani being for the time being discarded and ail joining in merry- 






one of Hokupai’s best efforts in this dìreçtion. The making. Hokusai, like his master Toba, did not. 
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hesitate to utilize what would be now regarded as 
unavailable subjects for treatment, though it cannot 
be said they are without true aaa 

Gyosai often takes for treatment suck themes as 
ghosts and fairies, but he was too fond of the bottle 
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to be mach in a mood for caricatur@ His own cot 
duct naturally furnishede him with most of th 
occasions used for humorous treatment. Some@f 
drawings of drunkards and other disabled mem@ers 
of the human race are wits and fantastic. 

Among the modern cam@oAturists of Japan nog is 
more distinguished than Kobayashi Kiyochik® He 
was a master of both native afd foreign painting and 
the first to introduce the occidental style of caricature 
into Japanese art. Another artist of some distinction 
in this line is Kitazawa Rakuten, wbo draws for the 
famous Tokyo daily, the Jiji Shimpo. Okamoto 
Ippei of the Asahi Shimbun is another skilled artist 
in humour. Indeed the comic papers of Japan shgw® 
that the number of would-be caricaturists iMnow 
legion, and some of them are crude beyo®d words, 
not to say extremely vulgar. One of the more suc- 
cessful of these amateurs is Shimidzu Tajqakubo of 
the Yorozu @hoho. The most noted comic sheet of 
Tokyo is Tokyo Puck, and. there is an Osak k 
also. The Manga and the Kokkei are als& comic 
papers. At the beginning of the new Japan there was 
but one comic paper, the Maramara Chimbun, and 
now there are a great many. The fact that most of 
the artists working for the comic papers are of the 
western school shows how occidental art lends itself 
more easily to caricature than does Japanese draw- 
ing.—Japan Magazine. 


The Toy Trade of Japan. 


No department of Japanese industry has made 
more progress since the outbreak of the European 
war than the toy trade. Four years ago the export 


of Japanese toys was limited to a few vi&qeties, 
such as dolls, bamboo models and so on, the Stal 
export being quite insignificant. Now, h , a 
great change has taen plage. Last year the total 
value of exports in toys from Japan amounted to ae 
much as 8,400,000 yen, and the total for the present 
year is expected to reach over 100,000 yen Thus 
the country of dolls and flowers, as Japan has been 


facetiously called, has suddenly been transformed 
into a country making play-things of almost every 
description used in foreign lands. Those who looked 
upon the tiny Japanese themselves aş but dolls, 
are now st@&prised to find that the country is really 
the largest source of dolls for western markets, 

As Labour and material for the making of toys 
are both plentiful and cheap in Japan, ^it might have 
been supposed that long ago Japan would have 
become the largest source of supply for the toy trade. 
But until the beginning of the present war, when 
the demand for toys increased owing to cutting off 
of supplies from Germany and Europe generglly, the 
Japanese toy-makers never attempted to,epter foreigu 
markets. The toy-makers were very conservative 
and did not try to appeal to foreign markets. The 
present increase in export of toys is due wholl? to 
the efforts put forth by the government authorities 
to find an opening for Japanese toys in foreign 
markets. The officials connected with the trade 
departments of the Government soon saw fhat in 
the toy business lay great possibilities yap an ; 
and they did their best to interest the toy-Makers,. 
and with what success we have just seen. It was the 
Government that supplied the samples which the, 
toy-makers have so successfully imitated; and im 
addition many toys pecultar to Japan have found 
favour abroad. 5 ait} 

It isin the markets of England and the United 
States*that Japanese-made toys find fheir largest 
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Sale ; and the dmand is scarcely less steady in the, 


ient. The toy market ¢n tuese regions had been 

ndpolized by the Germans before the war. 
St®ulated by the shortage,‘after the cessation of 
supplies from Germany, ghe Japanese toy-makers 
havbyises to the pd | with remarkable facilit 
and efficiency, meeting in a short time the special 
demands of the west@rn mgrkets. In addition to 
the common toys made wood, earthenware and 
cotton, the Japanese now make toys of rubber, metal 
and celluloid ; and are especially clever at making 
mechanical toys, though the Japanese ‘ mechanical 
toy is nog so dyable as that made in the West. 

turally with the immense increase in the 

making agd export of toys in Japan, imports of toys 
have correspondingly decreased. The following 
table shows the progress of exports of toys during 
the last fweayears : “atid 


1913 se Ye2,489,792 

oes 2,591,715 
191 4,533,486 
1916 Ses ee eS 7,640,020 
1917 ar ‘o 8,409,518 


In 1897 the export of toys from Japan amounted 
in value to no more than 242, 764 yen; and in 1907, 
it was only 789,819 yen; and now it is more than 
ten times what it was ten years ago. Exports of 
toys have thus grown thirtytwo-fold in twenty 
years. 

The story of imports of toysisin reverse order. 
From avalue of 108,813 yen in 1906 exports 
decreased to 42,091 yen in 1916, and the figures for 
thetyear 1917, though not yet available, are much 
less. is safe to say that now Japan may regard 
herfi as one of the leading toy countries of the 
world. And it is a.trade that may be expected to 
connif" In various other lges Japan has also 

ainedé a leading place during the war: but whether 
Fhis prosperity will continue when competition 
revives after the ath another question. In toys, 
however, it is, 1fOt likely that Japan. will have any 
serious rivals. The toy trade has been created by 
the war for Japan ; but it will not be destroyed by 
the cessation of the war. The reason, as already 
suggested, is that material and labour are much 
cheaper in-Japan than can be possible in any 

western country. 
i Jost of the wooden toys in Japan are manu- 
factured by hand in the mountain regions of the 
country, where wood is plentiful at low cost. Indi- 
viduals or families make them in their houses for the 
dealers. The chiefcenters for toys made in factories 
are Tokyo, Kyoto, Nagoya and Kanagawa. Of 
course the great increase in freight rates caused 
by shottage of tonnage has had a bad effect on 
the trade iaecheap goods like toys; and for this 
teason the Japanese toy-makers have in some cases 
begn unable to accept orders. But they are ready to 
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WOHE Province of Baluchistan, which is 

the largest of the Agencies under the 
_ Government ôf India in the Foreign 
Departmht, is bounded on the south by 
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meet all demands where there is a willingness to pay 

. for them. Exports of toys, though checked by freight 
cond@tions, continue still to increase, as the above 
returns tend to prove. It is probable that the export 
of Japanése toys to the United States this year will 
not be so extensive as last year, owing to the busy 
war conditions in that country. But considerable 
increase is expected in other directions, which will 
compensate for the falling of in exports to America ; 
and after the war, when freight rates return to 
normal figures, the export of toys from Japan will 
vastly increase. 

Some complaints have been received as to the com- 
parative frailty of Japanese-made toys. Every at- 
tention has been paid to remedying this defect, and in 
future no such complaints may be justified. Toys are 

enow being made in a more durable manner and of 
better materials ; and great improvements have been 
niadg in designs and finishings. The value of exports 
pe sent out by the vagious ports may be seen as 
ollows : 





Yokohama fe N . Y 4,615,191 

Kobe to 2,699,172 

Osaka “a pe 529,029 

Nagasaki ar i 2,343 

Others sac 500,783 
e— 

æ 8,409,518 


Viewing the destination of exports of toys from 
Japan more in detail it may be said that the 
largest supplies have gone to the following countries: 
British India, Straits Settlements, China, Dutch East 
Indies, England, France, United States, Canada and 
the Argentine Republic. Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa have also taken considerable quantities 
of Japanese toys; but the largest export has been 
sent to the United States, amounting in value to 
2,432,061 yen last year; and England comes next, 
taking a total value of 1,318,924 yen in 1917. The 
value of exports to British India and the Straits 
Settlements is 934,971 yen and fo Australia 895,328 

en. d 

2 It is remarkable how the tastes of countries differ 
as to the kinds of toys preferred. The Europeans 
like best to import such toys as bamboo flutes, dolls, 
earthenwares, fans, wooden toys, cotton birds and 
animals, while the Americans like Chris@mas toys, 
such as birds, baskets, celluloid and paper, toy chairs, 
furniture suites, wooden dolls and soon. Australia 
likes flutes, leaf work, glass toys, rubber dolls, toy 
mirrors, musical instruments. Dutch India imports 
chiefly such toys as metal leaf ornaments, paper and 
celluloid goods. India desires clay dolls, animal toys, 
and South America wants toy *imbrellas, lanterns, 
"bamboo models and dollg ; while China prefers toy 
insécts, rubber dolls, warships and electric cafs. 


—Japan Magazine. 








BALUCHISTAN 


the Arabian Sea, with a small inlet of 
Muscat territory round Gwadar; on ther 
east by Sind, Punjab, and the Northwest 
Frontier Province; on the north by an inde- 
pendent territory—known in cgmmon par- 
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lance as the Yaghistan, and Afghanistan, 
and on the west by Persia. At the tip 
of the horn, that juts out on the nofth- 
west, stands Koh-i-Malik Siah (462 miles 
from Quetta), an otherwise -unenviable 
desolation which enjoys the double dis- 
tinction of being the most westerly point 
ofall India and the meeting place of three 


- 


A Baluchi Chief. 
great countries: Afghanistan, Persia, and 


the Indian Empire. It claims high rank. 


amongthe frontier pfovinces of India; for 
520 miles it marches with Persia, for 723 
miles with Afghanistan, and for 38 miles 
with another independent territory, and 
there are 471 miles of coast line along the 
Arabian Sea. It isa country of contrasts 


and contradictions. The traveller who has 


left the plains of India and entered the pass- 
ses of Baluchistan, finds himself among sur- 
roundings which are essentially un-Indian. 
The general outlook resembles that of the 
Iranian plateau, and taken asa whole, it 
is unattractive, though its peculiarities 
are not without a certain charm. Rugged, 
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A Brahui Chief. 


Height 6 ft. 3 in. ot Å 
barren, sunburnt mountains, rent by huge 
chasms and gorges, alternate witlk arid 
deserts and stony plains, the preyailing 
colour of which is a monotonous drab, 
But this is redeemed in places by fine letel 
valleys of considerable size, in which irri- 
gation enables much cultivation to be car- 
ried on and rich crops of all kinds and 


various fruits are raised. Within the 


mountains lie narrow glens whose rippling 
water-courses are fringed in early summer 


by the brilliant green of carefully terraced ° 


fields. Rows of willows, with interlacing 
festoons of vines, border the clear water, 
while groups of ruddy children afid comely 
Italian-faced women in-indigo-bl@e or scar- 
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et shifts and cotton 

wls complete a peace- 
fuP picture of beauty and 
fertility. Few placegire 
mo beautiful than 
Quetta on a bfight fras- 
ty morning, when all the 
eo peaks are capped 
with glistening snow, 
3 while the ẹdate-groves, 
Waiçh encircle the thriv- 
ing setWements of Mak- 
ran, are full of pictur- 
esque traction. The 
frowning rifts and gorges 
iwe upper plateau 
make a fierce contrast to 
the smile of the valleys. 
From the loftier moun- 
tain peaks magnificent 
views are obtainable. 
(Census Report, 1911). 


HISTORY. 
The early history of 


the Province is some- 


what obscure, but rulers 
py alat were never 


fullyipdependent. There 
was, always, as» ther 


estill i$, a paramount 
power to when they 
wére subject. In ‘the 


earliest times they were 
merely petty chiefs; later 
they bowed to the orders | 
of the Maghal Emperors © 
of Delhi and to the rulers 

of Kandahar and sup- 
plied men at arms (Sa 

on demand. It was only when the Mughal 
power decayed that the Ahmadzai chiefs 
found themselves freed from external inter- 
ferente, and it was Mir Nasir Khan I 
(175%5?f who began to consolidate the 
power. 

- ` The first treaty by the British Govern- 
ment was made with Nasir Khan II in 
eA a aa 1857 was succeeded by Mir 





e 13th July of that year 
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Sherani Pathan. . 
Height 6 feet. 


sd 
A Hindu of Baluchistan. 
- Height 5 ft. 7 in. 


that the Mastung agreement, the Magna 
Charta of the Brahui confederacy, was 
drawn up, and in December 1876 a ‘resh 


treaty was concluded with the Khan, the 
Baluchistan Agency was created anc Sir 
Robert Sandeman appointed as its first 
Agent to the Governor General-in 1877. 
On the conclusion of the second Afghan 
War, the districts of Pishin, Duki, Sibi, and. 
Shahrig were ceded by the treaty of Ganda- 
mak (1879), and the administration of 
Quetta and the Bolan Pass was taken 
over from the Khan of. Kalat in 18883. 
Since then additions have been. made to 
the Agency, by the tribes voluntarily 
placing themselves under British protection 
(Bori, Barkhan, Zhob and Kohlu) amd the 
Khan leasing Nushki and Nasfrabad. The 
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Baluch and Bokhara Camel. 


ceded districts were made, in 1887, ‘into 
British Baluchistan, and the designation 
of the Agent to the Governor General for 
these districts was changed into that of 
Chief Commissioner. 


AREA AND POPULATION. 


The total area of the Province is 1,34,- 
638 miles, and the total population is 
8,34,707 or about 6 persons to the square 
mile. This population has, in the Census 
returns, been divided into three groups :— 


Indig&hous 7,52,394. 
Semi-Indigenous 2,54,111 
Aliens 56,898. 


The aliens include 4,210 Europeans, 123 
Anglo-Indians, Trans-Indus people 7,140, 
and residents of Cis-Indus districts 45,425. 


The principal indiggnous races are :— 


Pathan 1,88,093 
Baloch 1,69,190 
Brahui 1,67,787 
Lasi 27,779 
Jatt 78,400 
Sayyid 22,183 
Other Musalmans ... 82,086 
Hindus and Sikhs ... 17,784 


$ Sikhs number “P2799, 
Brief remarks about the principal 

indigenous races might be interesting. 
The original home of the Pathans is 
believed to be Takht-i-Suleman. According 
to the Afghan genealogies Kais Abdur 


Rashid, 37th in descent from Malik Talut 
(King Saul) had three sons: Ghurghusht, 
Saraban and Baitan. Among the en- 
dants of Ghurghust we have in Baluchis- 
tan the Mando&hel, Babi, Kakar,. and 
Pani. The Saraban division is represents 
ed by the Tarin, Sheragi, Miani and 
Barech, and the descendants of Baitan tan 
be identified in the Baitanis living across 
the Gomal pass. The most numerous and 
important indigenous Pathan tribes are: 
Kakar 4,05,073, Pani 28,675, Tarin 
37,411 (including 20,272 Achakzai) and 
Shirani 8,522. The Kakar$,are to be 
found in largest numbers in the Zhob, 
Quetta-Pishin, and lLoralai Districts. 
The Tarins have two -main branches, the 
Spin Tarin and the Tor Tarin, of whom 
the former live in the Loralai ard the 
latter in the Quetta-Pishin and* Sihi Dis- 
tricts. The Panis are to be found in Zhob 
and Sibi, and the Bargha division of the 
Shiranis in Zhob. 

The Baloch tradition indicates Aleppo 
as the country of their origin, and Me. M. 
L. Dames, who has made a special study 
of the Baloch, comes to the concltision 
that they are Iranians. Early in the 
7th century they seem to have taken” 
up a position in close proximity to 
Mekran and to this day many, of their 
tribabnames (such as Magassi,f Dombki, 
Bugti) bear the impress of the localities 
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which they Sccupied in Persian Baluchis- multitude of subdivisions, clans, sections 

Ntag. Hence they made their way east- ang sub-sections, while in south-western 

Ward until in the 15th century we find Baluchistan no tribal system exists. There 
them settled in Kaghhi. They are now is a distinction, however, between the - 
fond in Mekran,®* hagai, Mari-Bugti constitution of the Pathan and that of 
Country, Nagirabad and Kachhi. The the Brahui and Baloch. Among the former 


important tribes of thé Baloch are :— the feeling of kinship is a bond of union 
Rind 31,267 far stronger than among the latter, with 

Mari 22,233 whom common blood-feud forms the 

Bugti 19,370 -> oA c6nnecting link._ Theoretically, a Pathan 

ae * Magassi 17,777 tribe is constituted from a number of 
Dombki 5,718. kindred groups of agnates ; ina few cases 


To which may -be added the Khetran., only are small attached groups (Wasli or 
(14,163).whose nucleus is’said to be Tarin #amsayah), which are not descended from 
Pathan, who have a consideraBle mixture th¢common ancestor, On the other hand, 
efhatts among them but who have the Brahui or Baloch tribe is*a political 
gradually attained the status of Baloch, entity, composed of units of separate 


hom th ble i ; e Origin, clustering round a head group 
ki Aa AR ans rena And. whose known as the Sardar khel or the Chiefs 


The origin of the Brahuis seems un- family. : Among the’Pathans the leader 
. traceable, Mr. Bray hasdivided the Brahuis ‘oes not necessarily hold by heredity, for 


ioi the individual has great scope of"asserting 
Brahui-nucleus .. 15,047 himself; once, however, he has gained a 
Sacaw aaa .. 55.370 position, it is not difficult forchim to 
Jhallawan 94.708 maintain it, provided he receives external 
Miscellaneous .. 2662, ‘Support. While among the Baloch and 


Brabui the office of the chief descends from 


aur eat the - CE paren current father to son, and each clan, section and 
among the: tribes he concludes. that the eyen sub-section has a headman or wadera, * 
Beahwis of modern tjmes regard the -sheis called. 


follawing and the following only, among 
“the many tribes, as belonging to the Brahut CHARACTERISTICS. 


stock : first thefuling family the Ahmadzai The Pathans are tall, robust, active and 
(25) and its’collaterals the Itazai (156); well-formed. Their strongly marked 
then the Mirwari (2,664) and the Kambar- features and heavy eyebrows give their 
ari (3,095) {both closely connected with faces a somewhat savage expression. The 
the ruling house, though the Kamharari no. complexion is ruddy ; the beard is usually 
longer bask in reflected glory)? together worn short, as also is the hagr. Their 
with the Gyrgnari \2,001), the Sumalari general bearing is resolute, almost proud. 
‘ (8,739), the Kalandarani (2,012) and the Courage is‘with them the first of virtues, 
Rodini (1,325). The rest of the tribes, as” but they are cruel, coarse, and pitiless. 


now constituted, are of a heterogenous They generally do not appreciate kindness, 
character and have a mixture of Baloch, andconsider it often 2 sign of weakness, 
Persian, Pathan, Jatt and others. _ but they readily yield to pressure. 
The Sayyids though comparatively not ‘Vengeance with thenf isa passion. Their 

so strong numerically (21,296) as other cypidityadd avarice are extreme. 
indigenous races, “are of considerable The Baloch presents a strong .contrast 
importance as they are held in much to his Pathan neighbour. His build is 
reverence by the tribesmen. The most shorter, and he is more spare and wiry. 
important among them are the Bukhari He has a bold bearing, frank manners, 
(8,72), Husiani (1,287), Chisti (796) and and is fairly truthful. In the good old 
Gilami (400). They are scattered in all times while giving the hal or news a 
parts of the Agency but are found mostly Baloch would tell you even if he had 
e in Quetta-Pishin (9,716), Loralai. (4,687), committed a murder, and if you made him 
Sibi (1,719) and Kalat (3,419). _ swear by the beard of the Sardar you 
“TRIBAL. could get anything out ofhim. He looks 
Patha§, Baloch,- and Brahui are all on courage asthe highest virtue, and on 
 organised| into tribes, each having a hospitality as.a sacred duty. He isan 
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expert rider. His face is long and oval 
and the nose acquiline. the hair is worn 
long, usually in oily curls and cleanliness 
is considered a mark of effeminacy. A 
Baloch usually carries asword, knife and 
shield. He rides to the combat but fights 
on foot. Unlike the,Pathan, he is seldom 
a religious bigot. The Brahui is of middle 
size, square build and sinewy, with a 
sharp face, high cheek bones and long 
narrow eyes. His nose is thin and pointed. 
His ‘manner is frank and open. Though, 
active, hardy and roving, he is incompar- 


able with the Baloch as a warrior, but he°* 


makes a good scout., With few exceptigns 
the Brahu? is mean, parsimonious and 
avaricious and he is exceedingly idle. He is, 
predatory, but not a pilferer, vindictive 
but not treacherous, and generally free 
from religious bigotry. His extreme ignor- 
ance is proverbial in the country side: If 
you have*never seen ignorant hobgoblins 
ard mountdin imps, come and look at the 
Brehui. 


+ 


LANGUAGE, -> 
The indigenous languages prevailing in — 
Baiuchistan are Pashto, Brahui and 


° Balochi (eastern and western), Jatki or 


Siraiki, Jatki-Sindi and Lasi :— 


Pashto is spoken by 227,553 
Balochi 2,32,987 
Jatki, Siraiki and Lisi | 55,545 
Jadgali » 61,875 
Erahui ` »  1,45,299° 


Of these Pashto and Balochi are classed 
as: Iranin; Jatki, etc., as Indian, while the 
thorough enquiry made by Mr. Bray seems 
to have established that Brahui is Dravi- 
dian, akin to Tamil and Telugu spoken in 
the greater part of southern India. 


OCCUPATION, 


The occupation of*the major portion of 
the indigenous tribes is agriculture, combin- 
ed in some cases with flock owning. Most 
of the Pathan tribes and Jatts are engaged 
in agricylture, while the Brahuis of Jhalla- 
wan, the Baloch of the Mari-Bugti country 
and those of Chagai and Kharan largely 
depend for their subsistence on the produce 
of their sheep and goats. Camel breeding 
and transport still help some of the tribes, 
especially the Langav among the Brahui, 
and the Jat, to earn their livelihood. 
There are no arts and manufactures worth 
the name, though in some parts woollen 
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namdas, carpets, kkhurjins 4nd Kizhdi 
blankets and various articles of dwar 
plam Idaves are made by the women f 
domestic use, and nog for export. Some 
fine needle work is done by the womes#of 
Nichara. Barkhan _ carpete were well 
known at one time, but owing to the use 
of the aniline dyes their quality has 
deteriorated and there is not much demand 
e 4 


for them now. 
RELIGION. I 


The majority of the tribesmen are. 
Musalmans of the Sunni sect, with the 
exception of some of the Dombki Baloch, 
who own to belong to the much o aaa 
Shiah sect, and there are 14,765 Zikris, 
who are found chiefly in,Makran, in south- 
western Jhallawan and the Las Bela State. 
But the living beliefs of the tribesmen 
display a marked ignorance of even the 
fundamental doctrines of Islam. As 
regards outward observances the Pathan 
stands no doubt on a fairly high level; 


for all his ignorance of the inner meaning 


of his faith and his weakness for ancestor 
worship he is usually as punctilious over 
his roza and nimaz (fasts and prayers) 
(if not over pilgiimage and alms-giving) 
as his more enlaghtened co-religionists; 
what he lacks in doctrine he 
capable of making up in fanatical zeal. 
And most of the socalled Ghazi attacks 
were in early days committed by 
Pathans. Thanks to the salutary punish- 
ment of whipping which was provided 
for in the Murderous Ottrages Regu- 
lation of 1901, we seldom hear of such 
dastardly attacks now. $n most of 
the Pathan villages and Settlements 
there is a masjid and a mulla in charge of 
it. These mullas come from no particular 
caste or class; the office being open even 
to the lowest of the low, who can qualify 
for it. ‘The Baloch lags fae- behind. 
Though there are signs of religious revival, 
ancient custom still holds sway in the 
vital: affairs of his life; to him religious 
precepts are little more than counsels of 
perfection ; religious practices little more 
than the outward and awe-jnspiring marks 
of exceptional respectability. And arfong 
the Brahuis a truly devout Musalman, 
learned in doctrine and strict in practice, 
is rarer still; with the vulgar mass Islam 
is merely an external badge that goes 
awkwardly with the ` quaint ndle of 
superstitions. which have them jn thrall. 
a 
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\ The ignorante of the masses might be 
Waged from the answers given in some of 
the cases to the Census enumarators 
in 911: ‘Put me down the same religion 
as Wie Chief? was TRA the commonest 
answer of theelot; its absurdity becomes 
apparent when it takes,the form, “I used 
to follow the Mengal Chief, but I have 
shifted quarters and adopted the religion 
of the Bangulzai;” “I am a Kakar by 
° higth, ‘so [am Kakar by religion ;” and 
SO On. [n the course of my extensive 
tours in various parts of the Agency, 
I have often tested the knowledge of the 
tribesmen, by just asking a quegtion: Are 
yewa Musalman or a Kakar; or a Musal- 
man ora Brahui;and the answer imme- 
, diately given in most cases was: ‘I am 
a Kakar or a Brahui ;’ which showed that 
the people knew more of their tribe than 
their religion. One of the religious ordi- 
nances whichis universally respected and 
observed is that’ of circumcision, which 
- among some tribes (Gharshin Sayyid, 
e Khetran and Jat) is looked upon as essen- 
tial for females as for males. 

The ‘everyday’ religion of the masses 
consists of ancestor worship, and worship 
_ of shrines dedicated to saints and others, 
and” various superstitions. So well are 
Brahtig provided with saints and shrines 
that every household in the land has 
itse patron saint who watches over its 
destinies, and its own peculiar shrine to 
which it resorts to pay his homage or to 
supplicate him for some boon, The 
childless - women go to thesg shrines 
to be blessed with children, the offering 
to be madé@ is generally a toy cradle; 
the sick visit and make sacrifices to be 
| cured, and in all cases of danger and 
| difficulty petition is to be made to these 
shrines. It was only the other day when 
» I wae travelling from Baladhaka to 
Barkhan fin part of the Mari country) 
where I was shown a big boulder on the 
wayside. This is known as sih taki 
sing, the stone which has the miraculous 
property of curing intermittent fever. The 
patient is taken to this stone, he bakes a 
cake and offers it to this miraculous stone, 
rolls ° under it, takes some dust and 
swallows it; which cures him. There are 
“some shrines with quaint characteristics. 


ù 
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,  Such-:are the shriné of Pir Challan Shah, _ 


hood of Which no hemp or tobacco may 
be grown the shrine of Bibi Nek Nam at 


- 


” half a ay from Kalat, in the neighbour- 
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Ziarat hard by, a shrine of such sanctity 
that no one may sleep on a charpay in the 
village, though it lies a mile or so away; 
the shrine of Mai Gondrani in Las Bela, 


where no! one may stay more than two 


nights or he will be overwhelmed with a 
shower of stones from heaven. You will 
perhaps be surprised to hear that in the 
Kirtha hills in- the Jhallawan country 
there is a shrine dedicated to a dog, to 
which the Brahuis resort, sacrifice sheep, 
and distribute thé flesh in alms in the 


, certain belief that whatsoever they seek, 


that they will surely find. There is 
anqther such shrine in the Kakar country 
close to the shrine ef Husain Nika. This 
is dedicated to a faithful dog of the saint. 
The story goes that when any visitors 
came to the saint the dog would bark 
for every visitor a*bark. Ona certain day 
three visitors came, and the dog gave 
three barks, but the saint saw _tlfat there 
were four men and he was So incensed 
that he’slew the dog. But he soon found 
that out of the four, three were faithful 
Musa‘mauns, while the fourth was an un- 
believing Hindu. The saint was full of 
remorse, he gave the doga decent burial 
and ordered that he himself should be laid 
to rest close to the grave of his dog, and 
that whosoever should come to worship 
at his shrine, should first worship at the 
shrine of his dog. And so it is upto this 


day. 

Tn zhe Pathan country the most famous 
shrines are those of Sanzar Nika, the 
progenitor of the Sanzar Khel Kakars, 
near Lakaband, Pir Bukhari in® Quetta, 
and Nana Sahib at Chotiali, the last 
named being occasionally visited by 
people from across the border. The patron 
saint of the Bugtis is Pir Sohri whose 
shrine lies on a hill close +6 Sing Sila, 
and that of the Maris is the Bahawalan, 
the progenitor of the Chief's family. Sheikh 
Ghulam Haidar’s shrine at Kahan, so 
rugs the tradition, has made Kahan and 
its neighbourhood immune from cholera, 
and khurda or dust from the shrine is 
taken as a charm against cholera, when a 
faithful Mari goes on a visit to the plains, 
So safe he finds himself in the hills and 
so much he dreads the plains that before 
emerging from his hills, he throws some 
stones and addresses a solemn warning 
to the plains not to affect his health, And 
we heve’in the country Makri Sheikhs, 
who are believed to possess the power to 
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dfive off locusts, and nangwalas who cure 

snake bites, huddawalas who cure diseases 

of cattle and sheep, the tukawalas Who 

perform inoculation against small pox, 

and other specialists to whem fixed 

contributions in cash or kind are paid 

periodically. by every family. Some 

shrines are especially useful to flock 

owners,.as the dust taken from them and 

sprinkled over a sheep or goat will cure _ 
any disease. Such is the shrine of 
a Sarangzai saint in Manra near Ziarat. 


g ZIKRIS. 


Now a few words about the Zikris. The 
Zikri faith „is a curious jumble of Islđm. 
In form itis the negation of Mohammadan- 
ism: ‘There is no God but God, and the 
Mahdi is his Prophet’ is the cardinal 
article of the faith. They accept the 
Kuran, but place their own interpretations 
on it. »They go for pilgrimage to 
Koh-i-Muraé in Kech (a few miles from 
Turbat) instead of Mecca, and instead of 
Zakat or alms at one-fortieth, they preach 
the bestowal of one-tenth of their worldly 
goods. They perform their prayers three 
times a day and they hold Zikranas at set 
times when praises of the Mahdi, the 
founder of the faith, are- chanted. At 
these meetings at first all is reverential, 
quiet and orderliness, but the services _ 
soon degenerate into fanatical ecstasy,. 
and end -in an uproar. The harrowing 
tales of promiscuity at the end of the 
service and of the deflowering of the brides 
by the priests seem to be fabrications of 
bigoted ogthodoxy. Among other customs, 
peculiar to this sect, it may be mentioned, 
that if the bridegroom be at a distance, 
the mulla breathes the nikah (the marriage 
services) in a sheep skin which is inflated 
in the presetice of the bride, and the skin 
is sent to the bridegroom and opened by 
him. This is considered a_ sufficiently 
binding ceremony. D 

Such ignorance, and such superstitions.. 
are pardonable, when itis borne in mind 
that inevery 10,000 indigenous Musalmans 
there arè -but 47 who in the census of 
1911 were classed as literate—that. is 
those who could read a letter, in some 
language, and write a reply. There are 
very few who can be called educated. 
And it is not the masses alone that are 
illiterate, but there are only a few even 
among the mullas who can be called 
educated ; though in the Pathan country 
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percentage (17 per 1,000) of literat 

occurs among Sayyids, while the lowest 
(2 per 1,000) is amon &he Brahuis, ang 4. 
per 1,000 among the Balogh. But much 
has been done during the past few years 
in the way of public instruction in the 
British Administered areas, much more 
still remains to be done. At the close of 
the year 1916-17 there were if t 

Province 115 schools of all classgs wi 

4.015 scholars including 41 Maktabs with 
"461 pupils. > 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND. SOCIAL LIFE. 

The majority of the people are poor, 
and their food and dress are cheap and 
simple. In many parts of the. country 
the nomads even now are content all the 
year round with a kosai (a woollen. 
coat), a pair of cotton paijamas and 
a.cap; and their food consists of crushed 
juar ot makai boiled in water or in butter 
milk, The women have a long shift, which’ 
is patched up as it gets worn, and a takrai 
or head cloth, and I have been shown some 
of these shifts which have been worn*cgn- 


_tinually for a period of ten years, and even 


then they. are nob thrown away. ° When 


they become too old and unfit to piers š 


the pieces are hung on ta sticks stuck in 
fields to scare away birds. Mapy of them 
have no huts, they do not know the use of 
bedsteads.and do not need lamps of any 
sort. All that they need is a wooden 
triangle over whichis thrown a-blanket, 
ora parch (mat) to serve as a shelter, a 
hand mill to grind corn for daiby use, a few 
sheep and goat skins to keep drinking 
water, milk and ghi, a baking pananda 
few wooden and earthen pots. The whole 
of the household furniture can be taken on 
a donkey when the family wants to move, 
the bulk of the goods is carried by the 
women on their backs. But among 


more especially in the area under the direct. 
administration of the British Government, 


the 
settled and the semi-settled inhabitants, ~ 


there has been a marked improvemeng in 


the food and dress of the people. 
As to domestic life, the burden ofthe 
work, in the household of the middle and 
lower classes, falls on the women. A good 
housewife must`sweep -the house; grind 
daily corn; fetch water agd fuel, no matter 
what the distance be; wash 
clothes. cook the .food, spin t 


nd sew . 
wool ; 
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an influencé to create f 
mischief. As may be expected, the highest 
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‘and in case of Sericultyrists, assist in reap- 
ing crops, carrying grain: and bhusa, etc. 
There are no washermerm nor barbers in 
the greater part of the country. The 
childxen are shaved Sy the male members 
of the family, whe also shave each other. 
The woman must always be under protec- 
tion,—in her childhood under her father 
or other male relative; when married, 
under that of her husband ; and when a 
vido, tande? 

the tribes, more especially the Pathans, 
the woman is a chattel; she is given 
away in marriage, always fer a considera- 
tion, or in exchange for another girl, 
witheut her consent ; unmarried girls and 
sometimes unborn girls, are given away 
in payment of compensation for murder 
and other serious injuries, and among 
Baloch and Brahui and some of the 
Pathan tribes the usual penalty for in- 
fidelity on the part of a woman is death ; 


ne 


her seducer is also killed, but if he manages 


to escape he may be able to compromise: 
e the offence by giving a girl in marriage to- 
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the aggrieved husband or guardian; but 
the wofman must always be killed. If she 
escapes, the only course left for her is either 
to hang herself or leave the country. 
Among some of the Baloch tribes the 
womar is given in marriage on condition 
that when she becomeg a widow -she 
would return to her parents who could 
again dispose of her just as they please. 
Among most of the tribes, a woman, 
though allowed a share by shariat, does 
not inherit, and all that she can claim 
from the property of her father, or, if 


- taarriec from that of her husband, is what 


is called nas and posh that is food and 
raiment. This must cease vehen she 
marries again, and among the Pathans 
the price to be paid for her on her second 
matriage must be paid to her son or other 
guardian, unless the: husband selected is a 
brother of the deceased husband, who, by 
the tribal custom, has the first cPaim to 
her hand; in such marriages there is no 
question of heart. . ~ = 
| A PANJABI. 
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An address to Australian Christian Students. 


F the Church is, in deed and truth, as 
Í Christians. believe, the mystica] Body 
of the Christ—that Body, whereby 
the fullness of His Humanity is to be 
made manifest through the ages, then, 
to Him, the 
which have for centuries inhabited the 
Pacific Islands, must be a matter of most 
tender and intimate concern. And this 





| these peoples cannot but appeal, with 
| mowing power, to all those who are called 
by His Name. For. such races are like the 


children, whom Christ took in His arms 
and blessed. In their very simplicity, they ` 


are akin to those simple village folk, whom 
Christ welcomed with approval—while His 

| message was rejected by the worldly-wise 
-and prudent. 
‘In this same relation the sayings of 
Jesus about offences done to -His little 
ones have}a 
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future of the child races, 


love of Christ, our Lord and Master, for . 


fom, ' 
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water given in His name to the youngest 
of His disciples has a peculiar force. Such 
acts, He tells us, are done unto Bimself. 
And in zhat last great day of crisis, when 
Christ’s final verdict on mankind shall be 
pronounced, those nations will assuredly 
not escape His condemnation who have 
offendec these weaker members of His 
Body. The Son of Man shall declare in 
that day, ‘Depart from Me...for I was 
an hungered and-athirst, I was a stranger 
and naked, I was sick and in prison; inas- 
much as ye did it not unto one of the least 
Y these, My brethren, ye did it not to ` 
e” : 


Thoughts and memories of Christ’s 
words in the Gospels have haunted me, day 


: and night, while 1 have been living among 


Special warning for .us, 
and the pgomise concerning the cup of ' 


the islanders of the Pacific, joining with 
them in their simple faith and worship, 
sharing with them in the one breaking of 
the bread. ° The task in which I was en- 
gaged was-an enquiry into the conditions 
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“ot Indian indentured labour in Fiji. The 
moral evils connected with the migration 
of this labour had moved very deeply 
indeed the public conscience in India itself, 
and I was asked to go out a second time, 
in order to see what could be done to reme- 
dy these. While the enquiry was proceed- 
ing, 1 found out more clearly, every day, 
how closely this comparatively ` recent 
Indian immigration had affected these 
child races, and how the reaction of the 
life of the coolie “lines” in Fiji had pro- 


cuced already among them the gravest 


results. The presence of the Indian popu- 
lation was altering the whole problem of 
thé preservation of the indigenous races of 
the Pacific, and was increasing a hundred- 
fold the moral difficulties which the Church 
was called upon to face in her work of ten- 


. Ger shepherding among them. 


I found out, also, more clearly than 


before, *that the method by which the. 


Indian lafourers had been imported, had 
involved a cAllousness with regard to the 
Gecencies of life on the part of the employ- 
ers, a neglect of moral considerations, and 
a disregard of what is due to womanhood 
and childhood, which had ended in moral 
disaster, 

Something had happened in Fit akin 
to that which took place in England, 
under the conditions of the old factory 
system. In both cases the evil had fallen 
mainly upon the women and the children. 
In both cases, Christ’s words about the 
offence done to His little ones made the sin 
of careless, heedless men startling in its 
tragic eonsequences—the crucifying of the 
Son of Man afresh and putting Him to 
open shame. And tinder the indenture sys- 
tem there had been things done which have 
been still more deeply degrading than even 
under the factory system. Legislation has 
been passed by responsible Governments 
which led inevitably to immoral results. 
The enactment of the Government of India, 
first that 33 women, and then, later, that 
40 -women should go out to Jive,in the 
crowded coolie “lines”? in Fiji, with every 
kundred men, was Such a Government 
regulation. The Despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, October 24th, 1915, recog- 
mised this, and declared that there was 
“the gravest reason to fear thatthe per- 
sons of Indian women are placed at the 
disposal of their fellow Indians and even of 
the subordinate managing staff.” Even 
after thise memorable declaration, the 
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recruiting of women in Northern India. 
went on until March, 1917, when aż last 
strofg public opinion intervened, and the 
women of India approached the Vicergy in 
fe was empowered to 

put a stop to the evil. « ə i 
With all thesé differences of circum- 
stance, the underlying analogy between 
the two systems holds. The poor factory 
girl in London, sinking lower and lower 


-under overwhelming temptdtion,* angga? 


last openly flaunting her sin in finery in 
the Mile End Road, has gone through - 
the same helleas the Indian village girl, 
who hassunk at last beneath the weight 
of temptation in the coolie ‘lines’? o&Fiji, 
and now stares at the passer-by with 
sullen face, her whole person bedizened 
with ornaments which have been gained 
by. hiring out her body asa harlot to the 
wifeless men. ` i : 

The actual conditions of vice can hardly 
be drawn too darkly. An epidemic of 
moral disease has been introduced into the 
very heart of the Pacific, more deadly than 
any cholera or bubonic plague—a | fell 
‘disease which takes its toll of .death 
through cruel murders of wonen in 
paroxysms of sexual passion, through mu- 
tilatious, through suicides. To-day the 
little children, who have been born and 
bred and reared in the midst of this atmos- 
phere of vice in the coolie “Unes,” are in- 
fecting with the same virus the young 
Fijian children. The things that are being 
learnt are unspeakable. I write of what I 
have seen with my own eyes. - - 

Surely Christ, who took the little children 
in His arms and laid His hafids on them, 
and blessed them, does not wish that these 
habitations ot evil should go on fora day 
longer. His words have not lost their 
meaning—“‘Whoso’ causeth one of these 
little ones to stumble,” “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and ferbid them 
not,” “Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, My brethren, ye dide it 
not to Me.” To-the young Fijian Christian 
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. Church, just emerging from the darkness of 


the past, whata tragedy! After itssearly 
days of purification by martyrdom, sacri- 
fice and devotion, thus to be suddenly 
confronted with the danger of sinking 
back into the mire. ° 

The words of Christ concerning the 
choking effect of wealth and the deceit- 
fulness of riches sound*upon our fars with 
the gravest warning avhen broyight into -. 
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such a context 4s this: for it has been greed 


of fain, careless of moral cost, which has 
brought this danger so perilously nears In 
the past, I had sometimes read the words 


of Christ with wonde®at their heightened . 


language—the cameb and the needle’s eye, 
the millstone hanged abotit the neck, and 
the thirst-agony of the rich man in his 
place of torment after death ; but I do not 
wonder now. For what torment could’ 
orst thdn wealth obtained by the 
fouling ofinnocent children’s lives? And 
if ever a comfortable, wealthy Church 


` needed the word of Him whose eyes are 


as a flame of fire, “Repent ! .°,,” may 
there-not be something to repent of here 
in Christian Austtalia, where the wealth- 
iest company in the land is now grown 
rich and prosperous. out of this very 
indentured labour, with all its terrible 
fruits of sexual murder, Suicide, crime, 
and the ruin of child life ? 

The Indian Government has taken ac- 
tion at last, and acknowledged publicly 
the inherent moral evil of the old system. 
Indian indentured labour will no more be 
recruited. But -the mischief in Fiji has al- 
ready been done, and it would appear, at 
first sight, as if nothing could undo the 
wrong. Palliatives .thereeare, no doubt, 
which thf Indian and Fijian Governments 


- will gradually bring into operation; especi- 


ally*when the war -is over, and ships can 
run direct once more between [ndia and 
Fiji. But the tide of evil is sweeping for- 
ward; the actions of Governments are 
certain to-be tardy; and their remedies 
will be more or less external after all.’ 
They can hardty touch the heart. 

What is needed, is to begin once more 
the path of penitence trom the beginning— 
from the point whence the evil started. 
What is required is to create a cleaner at- 
mosphere within’ the Church itself with 
regard fo the responsibility of the wealth ; 
to carry out the truth to its ultimate con- 
cluston that “where one member suffers, 
all the members suffer with it” ; to rise to 
the height of the passionate utterance of 
the apestle—“Who is weak, and I am not 
weak ? Who is made to stumble, and I 
burn not ?” 

Until we really feel in ourselves the 
wound dealt to the whole Body wher 
Christ’s little ones dre made to stumble ; 
until we really and truly suffer, when 


.Christ suffers in the ‘wrongs inflicted on 


the weak jnd helpless; until we know 
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something at least of Christ’s own sensi- 
tiveness to moral pain; we shall but deal 
superficially with this,o hydra-headed 
menace of commercial greed, whether mani- 
fested in the grasping employer or in the 
graspicg labourer, who would each alike 
in turn grow rich at tye expense of their 
fellow men. One bad system of selfishness 
will merely replace another. The house, 
empty, swept and garnished, will be taken 
possession of by some other evil spirits 
more wicked than those that went before. 
, But if, on the other hand, we can 
realise, even in some feeble measure, the 


sufferjng of Christ our -Lord in His Body, 


and can widen our range of thought and 
vision to the members of that Body whose 
race is different from our own, then an 
outpouring of generous love and pity will 
surely Jow forth tə all those who, like 
these Indians in Fiji, have been exploited 
for monetary purposes by the rih and 
powerful. i = 

These Indian peasants have come close 
to Australian shores. They have come out 
as strangers to a strange land. They have 
fallen—partly through their own fault, but 
mainly through the neglect of others. 
They have taken up evil habits of life 
which were practically unknown to them 
in India itself. Now, in their weakness, 
Christ, the Lord and the Master, has 
placed them before us, saying, “I wasa 
stranger and ye took me not in, naked and 
ye clothed Me'not; sick, and in prison, and 
ye -visited Me not.” Left by the wayside 
of life, lying there bruised and wounded 
and half dead, they need now thestender 
compassion of the good Samaritan, not 
the aggressive zeal that compasses sea and 
land to make one proselyte. 

They know their own. failure, and 
they will welcome with gratitude the hand 
that comes to heal their wound ; but they 
will not welcome the Church which seeks 
to take advantage of their weakness by 
proselytising methods—I know how bitter- 
ly the thinking portion of them feel about 
missionary work of this latter type. From 
first to last, if they are to rise again, to be 
a blessing, not a curse, to the Pacific, there 
must be in every act of those who go to 
help them the tenderness and the gentle- 
ness of the ‘Christ—that Christ, who said, 
“Learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly of 
heart’; that Christ, who was so poor 
that He had not where tolay His head ; 
that Christ, who would not break the 
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` “bruised reed or quench the smoking flax ; 
that Christ, who came and lived among 


us, in His poverty, as one that sefveth, 
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ing up the broken-hearted? and releasing’ 
from captivity thoge that were bound. » 








having compassion on the multitude, bind- ° : C. F. ANDREWS. 
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5 . 
(A MEDITATION BY MAHARSHI DEBENDRANASTH TAGORE.) 


forms of deathless joy.” 

In the heaven above and on the 
earth beneath, in the sky and lower air, 
at sunrise and sunset those who are true 
of heart, sincere in mind, and serene in 
spirit, see God everywhere revealed as 
Supreme Blessedness and Joy. 

When, with the break of day, conscious- 
ness returns to man and beast, and all 
formless things of the dark take shape 
again in the light, then God’s worshippers 
and the Desire of their hearts in the com- 
ing of the dawn and the glory of the sun. 

He, who is the innermost Spirit, dwell- 
ing in-the sun itself and in all created 
things and in our human lives unveils His 
nidden glory. l 


é¢ ome manifests Himself in all 


Even as the world is unveiled before our 


eyes when the darkness of night is past, 
so God reveals Himself to man in the com. 
ing of the dawn. ` 
Ah she wonder ! 
In the first beams of the newly risen 
stin we see the Light of lights. 


In the fresh beauty of the early dawn 


we see the Beautiful. s 

We.: open our eyes and meet His gaze 
~ resting upon us: everywhere present are 
His Goodness and His Glory. 


When we long for Him with eager 


longing and pray to Him with simple 
trust, when our soul’s. thirst can only be 
filled with His fulness, then on every side, 
whether near or far, within or .without, 
His presence is made manifest. 

But.if our wills and our hearts are 
dulled and blunted with impurity, if we 
do not keep open“ the door of our soul’s 
<2mple, then whether we go to the forest 
or remain in the crowded city, whether 
we visit pilgrim shrine or sacred place, 
we shall not be able to see God. .- 


@ 

I ask from the sun “Where is He?” 
and the sun answers ‘He is here I” 

I ask the lonely. trees of the forest 
“Whereis He?” and the forest answers 
“Heis here? | 

The scripture is made plain which says,- 
— ‘He is below; He is above: Heis be- 
hind ; He is before. He is in the South: 
He is in the North.” 

In the earth and sky alike His Glory is « 
ever shining. The immortal ever shows 
His presence in forms * of deathless*joy. 
Only when we shut the door of the inner 
chamber of our hearts the Light of lights 
is unperceived. e ; ae 

When the shades of evening lullytlfe earth 
to rest and the moon rises in the heavens 
pouring its tender beams abroad, when 
the silent majesty of the stars keeps watch 
over a'sleeping world, then we understand 
the scripture : 

“He whose dwelling is in-the moon 
and stars, and yet remains apart: He 
whom the moon and stars cannot compre- 
hend : He whose body ‘is thè moon and 
stars, but who yet controls them from 
within.” 

For it is He and none else who is re- 
vealed in the silent beauty of the night. 

But are the dawn and the ewentide and 
the deep night His only deathless revela- 
tion ? ° 
No, our human hearts are also the very 
seat of His indwelling. 

The True, the Beautiful, the Gaod are 
made manifest in the glory of the sun and 
the beauty of the moon and stafs, but 
much more clearly still are they to be seen 
in the love-lighted human face filled witt 


‘goodness, and in the pure human spirit 


shining through frank,.clear eyes. 
Goed’s true lovers; whose hearts serene 
overflow with the passion of lpve for the 
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Qne who is dearest,--they are His reveal- 
ers.* r 

In the vast mountains, in the sea,*in the 
moon and stars aml sun, His presence is 
not so fully seen as in the faces of the good. 
` How lovely*are the thoughts of holy 
minds, how austere the self-discipline of 
the righteous, how tender and calm are 
the spirits of noble men! They are a 
qc welling Dae dear to the immortal. 


® 


Nowhere else can He be seen so clearly, 
neither in the heavens, nor in the earth, 
nor in the sea. 

He manifests Himself in forms of death- 
less joy in the faces of good and holy men 
who are devoted to His service. 

Let us lay at His feet the flowers of our 
love offering, and rejoice in the fullness of 
this rare gift of life. 

(Translated from the Bengali). 


| 
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BENGAL WEAVERS AND THEIR INDUSTRY 


HE geography of a region must have 
originally determined the work of 
its people, and this work in its turn 

modified the place on the one hand, and 
the people themselves, on the other. 
Changes, however brought on, in the na- 
ture and extent of an industy, must inevt- 
takly exert their corresponding influences 
on the folk and their country. 

Some of the products of the handloom 
of Bengal are still among the finest in the 
world and the weavers*form the bulk of 
Ker industrial population. Mull products 
have replaced all but those handloom pro- 
ducts for which there is a permanent pre- 
ferential demand on account of artistic 
and traditional requirements. The surviv- 
ing industry is now seriously threatened 
by the existing war conditiows. The 
present cloth, famine in Bengal with its 
resulting sgucides, unknown in history, 
records the present state of the weaving 
industry and the people in general and the 
capacity of the weavers in particular. The 
Kabulis, who are now giving out cloths 
in sonfe of the villages in Eastern Bengal 
on credit dt 100 per cent. interest, depend- 
ing on their individual prowess for the 
realisation of the price with interest by 
the end of the year, resent, and that not 
without some justification, any disparage- 
ment bf the beneficial service they are ren- 
dering to the rural population. ‘This is 
yet another record, and ought to engage 
„the immediate attention of all concerned. 

Such -then are the existing conditions, 
and a detailed survey of these is necessary 
for suggesting any effective scheme for 
relieving the growing distress of the 
weavers aud their tndustry and: to some 


8 


extent mitigate the present and provide © 


against any such future cloth famines. In 
my temporary capacity as a tourigg repre- 
sentative of the Bengal HomesIndustries 
Association I had occasion to realise the 
existing condition of Bengal weavers. The 
Sub-division of Ghatal, Midnapore District, 
is a big handloom weaving centre, and 


-the existing conditions there obtain, in 


general, throughout Bengal. 


GHATAL. 


Forty years ago Ghatal, with its unique 
situation,—the navigable river near by, 
and metalled roads radiating to .the 
different parts of western Bengal, was a 
great centre of industry and commerce. 
Merchants had big depots, lârge grana- 
ries, and silk factories, the products of 
which used to be exported to Wifferent 
parts of India and abroad. Its famous 
industries of bell-metal, weaving, and silk, 
contributed increasingly to the prosperity 
of the people and developed skill, routine, 
scientific and artistic alike, to a high 
degree of perfection. e 

Every family, irrespective of caste, grew 
its own cotton for the women’s spinning 
wheel, which had its cultural effect in 
developing order and refinement, in the 
household. One can understand why the 
spinning wheel was looked upon as a 
symbol of the Goddess Lakshmi—the deity 


. of prosperity and beauty—when one sees 


the Monipur women merrily turning the 
wheel,—where the old spirit still lingers. 
Rearing of silk cocoons, which was also 
another happy family occupation, with its 
most exacting demands of personal cleanli- 
ness, was very potent ‘in maintaining a 
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high standard of cleanliness alike personal destroyed the spinning industry and with 
and civic. a it the eultivation of cotton. Next comes 


Of its past prosperity and splendour 
there remains the ruins of old factories, 
deserted houses and mounds of forgotten 
cottages. Thesilk industry for which it 
was once famous istalmost extinct, except 
for a few scattered individual small 
concerns, whose products are of very 
inferior quality. The spinning wheel, .once 
an essential household implement, could 
herdly be seen in the district. -The culti- 
vation of cotton has been altogether 
abandoned. Malaria is rampant all over 
the district. The earnings of the workers 
have diminished to an irreducible minimum 
—the better skilled silk weavers working 
8 hrs. a day get 5 as. 3p. a day, and 
under most favourable weather and other 
conditions can earn only 6 annas a day. 
The earnjngs of other skilled weavers vary 
from 3 as. 2 p. to 4 as. 6 p. perday accord- 


‘ing to different systems of organisation. 


With this income they have to maintain a 
family, supply its food and clothes, to say 
nothing of the numerous other necessities 
which a household demands. The intense 
economic stress is devitalising the people, 
and increasing their indebtedness to the 
Mahajans. This again make them easy 
victims to malaria. Wecan get an idea as 
to the extent of depopulation from the 
Municipal report of Chandrakona : 
Population in the year 1872 21,311 
Sie ag gy Tole et 
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In 39 years depopulation—13,190 ie. 62% 

To crown all, the exploitations of the 
Mahajans are going on mercilessly and 
with increasing intensity. They are 
completely impervious to higher humane 
considerations and unable to understand 
even what is to their own permanent in- 
terest, viz., the welfare of the weavers. 
Alithe above circumstances, jointly and 
separately, have drivén the weavers to 
helpless desperation, from which they have 
netther the courage nor the strength to 
emerge,” and if something for their better- 
ment be not done immediately, these will 
lead the industry to the only logical con- 
elusion_of its ultimate ruin. 


CAUSES. 

Of the causes the first~in order, magni- 
tude, and permanency—comes mill competi- 
tron, which not only aftected the weaving 
industry seriously, but has completely 
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‘prosperity. The 
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the ratlway ; withits establishment Ghatal 
ceased to be a centre of trade and lost ats 
insuficient provision 
against lack of drainage ‘caused by the 
existing railway embankments contributed 
its share in making the place malarious. 
And further, whatis not generally recog- 
nised, the very quick means of gransjt itself p- 
has gone against the people. In otdetr 
countries, time is money; but ehere in 


e Bengal time is plentiful, but the correspond- 


ing money is not forthcoming. The rural 
population, through lack of education and 
organisation, have not been able to evolve 
sufficient occupation for their leisure. 
On the contrary, their time saved has 
meant only an extra item in their. 
already insufficient family budget, owing 
to the psychological fact that leisure 
and opportunities create otherwise © 
unnecessary habits. The inability of the 
people to cope with the disease of silk- 
worms with its consequent deterioration 
of silk, both in quantity and quality, has 
led to the present condition of the silk 
industry. In addition to the numerous 
causes mentioned in Dr. Bentley’s “Report 
on Malaria in Beñgal,” it is further, aggra- ` 
vated by their old system of house 
planning. Every house ‘had its attached 
pond, which used to supply water. to the 
industrial people and its yield of fish to 
the family ; through neglect these very 
ponds have now become the chief breeding 


` places of malarial parasites. 


For the immediate causes we have (1) 
the rise of prices all around, and the 
exhorbitant rise in the price of raw 
materials in particular, brought on by war 
conditions ; and (2) the Mahajans. - 

There are two classes of middlemen in 
Ghatal, the Mahajans and the Béparis. 
The Mahajans have established .« firms. 
which supply raw materials, buy the 
finished products, give'dadans (advance 
money) and are inhabitants of the locality. 
They areexport agents having depots in 
Calcutta and other places. The Béparis 
are small wandering middlemen, ,with 
limited capital and carrying on cash tran- 
sactions. They sell the finished products, 
in the kat and sometimes to the big 
Mahajans. i l 

The disappearance of the silh industry 
left tHe Mahajans only the cotton weaving 
industry to exploit, from which:to make 
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ease of cotton weaving, not by improv- 
ing the quality and increasing the qhantity 
of production, but by the vicious process of 
buying at the cheafest rate and selling at 
the highest. This has caused the industry 
to deteriorate and has*brought about the 
present alarming condition of the weavers. 
The unusual rise of price of raw materials 
has been a further disaster to the weavers 

bringin8 them completely under the 
clutches of the Mahajans and diminishing 
their earning to one fourth the pre-war 


income, which now varies from 0-3-3 annas’ 


to 0-4-3 per day. ° 

In pre-war days, to set a loom working, 
it required raw materials worth 
Rs. 14-14-9, which the weavers could, 
somehow, manage to buy for cash, and’ 
thus demand a reasonable price for their 
labour. Now for the same purpose it 
requires Rs, 41-1-0 worth of raw materials, 


which they cannot afford to buy for cash ` 


and are thus compelled to go to the 
Mahajans for-raw materials. (The above 
figures were obtained in November 1917 
aŭd a further rise has taken place since.) 
Of tlie’ Mahajan’s pre-war profits I could 
not get any data. But their present pro- 


‘fits, even on the spot, are never less than 
250°7/> gn the finished products, leaving 


aside the consideration of their profit on 
tke raw materials they supply to the 
weavers. To obtain an wnprohibitive 
price for the article, all conceivable reduc- 
tions are made on the remuneration 
given for the labour of the weavers. 

When we come to think of tHe existing 
method of pryment of the weavers by the 
Mahajans‘one is apt to lose patience and 
might reasonably ask for legislation to 
bring suck transactions under the penal 
code. Of the hard-earned wages of this 
most under-paid skilled labour, amounting 


to 3 to %as., per diem, only a part pay- 


ment is made by the Mahajans on delivery 
ef the finished products. The weavers must 
wait and wait, sometimes for months, 
before the Mahajans settle their accounts. 

Bhe Mahajans’ unusual profits have 
been justified by some, on the pround of 
the*’risk they undertake in dadans. I 
made exhaustive enquiries regarding 
this dadan investment. I asked all the 
Mahajans, big and small (about 30 


in number), 'I game across in Ghatal, 


whether there were cases where they 
could not realise their dadan money. 
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There is none in record, except a solitary 
instance, and even in this particular case 
th® Mahajan realised for 19 years an 
interest of Rs. 12 per annum on his inrest- 
ment of Rs. 25 besides Rs. 6 of this invest- 
ment! Thtis we see that in the course of 
19 years he realised an interest amounting 
to Rs. 228 on his yet tnrealised Rs. 19 ! 
For their first investment of dadan they 
have adequate security ;—before any 
further advance is made, the first amount 
in generally realised through the interest, 
the terms of thé dadan being, that the’ 
weaver will always get 4 as. less for each 
10 yds. of cloth. Taking the minimum 
avérage production of each Ipom, which 
is 40 yds. per month, we find Mahajans 
get Rs. 13 a year from each loom as 
interest. On an average the Dadan on 


each loom is generally abdut Rs. 25. Thus 


they realise their investment in the course 
of two years, besides havinge the ad- 
vantage of the slavish obedience they 
secure and exact from the weavers. 
The only redeeming feature in the in- 


fluence of the big Mahajans has been that 


they have kept up the standard of the 

quality of the product, and this not from 

any noble consideration of patriotism or, 
of art, but for their own profitable 

existence. __ 

The small Mahajans and the Beparis, 
whose number is growing, are deteriorat- 
ing the quality of the products very 
effectively and increasingly. Having neither 
permanency, uor established reputation as 
men of business, they are continually ask- 
ing, and sometimes definitely igstructing 
the weavers to manufacture cheap imita- 
tion articles, by using three different counts 
of yarn in the same fabricin its different 
parts |. 


SUGGESTIONS, 


Of these causesethe Miull-competition 
and Railroads are established facts, which 
it is neither possible nor desirable to do 
with. But their effects- could be 
mitigated and ultimately, with education 
and evolution of proper , octupation, 
they could be used to the best advantage 
for all concerned. The existing cloth 
famine has most poignantly and effectively 
brought home to the people what isto ' 
their permanent interest. And with 
proper initiative and requisite organisa- 
tion and necessary informations the 
cultivation of cotton and rearing of silk 
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cæcons stand the best chance of revival; 
along with these, the spinning and weay- 
ing industries should be established 
amongst the agriculturists as a supple- 
mentary occupation, in which as of old 
the whole family may take ‘their respective 
parts, specially, the women, for whom 
there is at present fio fruitful occupation 
except domestic work and who cannot 
undertake any outside work. 

But as immediate steps, we must 
_ establish Co-operative Credit Societies 
“to get the workers out of the clutches of 
the Mahajans and to improve the existing 
conditions of the industry-and the workers 
and thus effect a reduction in the pric& of 
thei- products. Store Societies with the 
folicwing definite objects should be 
orgenised : = 


(1) To secu raw materials at the, 


cheapest rate and supply the - workers 
directly.5. 7 = ; . 

(=) To sapply and introduce such im- 
proved machinery and implements as can 
be now procured. 

() To introduce improved patterns 
and designs of varying sizes and qualities 
to suit modern demands, alike Indian 
and foreign, for useful and artistic pro- 
ducts, and thus secure a better market. 

(4) To buy finished products at a 
reasonable rate. l 

(©) To establish weaving houses, ‘on 
contract labour system, with improved 
macamnery and methods of production, 
which would, be the best means for their 
introduction among the individual 
worsers gind, further, for providing work 
for those weavers to whom the Credit 
Societies cannot extend their help. - 

All these should be done not only for 
the reasons given -above but for the 
further vital consideration of stopping 
depcpulation. -Unless the existing econo- 
mic stress be relieted by improved 
methods of production, better marketing, 
and spread of education, mere improve- 
ment of sanitation cannot effectively cope 
with malaria, which is, at once, one of the 
‘aus2s and effects of this deplorable state 
i Gaatal. 


STORE Society, 


_, Finance. Ifa Joint Stock Company be 
first formed here in Caleutta, and debate 


‘from the 
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work commenced, on such £ scale as its 


subscribed -funds would permit, locad 
funds will be forthcoming, alike from the 
Zamindars, middle-class gentlemen, and 
even the small shopl#epers. 
and Store Societies will mutually- help 
each other. The Credit Society is neces- 
sary for the establishment of the Store 
Society, which in its turn will ensure 
better security for the former. 
e 
CONSTITUTION. ü = 
Organisers and supervisors should not 
only be effecient and well informed, capable 
of organising and materialising ideas, but 
must possess real sympathy for the 


workers and their needs and respect for’ 


their tradition and ‘culture and thus be 
able to humanise all they do. For energy 
without organisation is futile and organi- 
sation without humanity is fatal. Work- 
shops should be in charge of an experiencéd 
and considerate local weaver. Every 
effort should be made, by giving special 
facilities, to recruit increasingly’ members 
workers themselves, and 
thus secure their active interest: in* the 


organisation and its permanency. Further, 


attempts should bg made to secure the co-. 


operation of even the Mahajans, whose 


knowledge of the existing local conditions” 


re 
s 


The Credit - 


b a3 


would'be-most helpful. If these conditions . 


are assured the Store Society will not be a 
losing concern. The caste system with all 
its limitations managed to keep up the 
industries on their traditional lines. The 
present freedom of occupation without 
the necessary education which would 
make people realise the dignity eof labour 
is one of the causes of existing conditions. 
The existence of Store Societies. will exert 
its educative influence in this direction 
and in otganisation and co-operation, 

Its reasonable rate of profit will be a 
very efficient check on the Mahajans.* Its 
workshops will not interfere with the 
independent weavers’ artistic works. Its 
depots for raw materials and finished 
products will greatly increase the earging 
of the weavers, and with their prosperity, 
industry will flourish, the’ place impreve, 
and, finally, creative art may revive. 


_Matiswar SEN. 
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e> j «COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


i PLANTING TIME 


$ The earth is busy ; it is planténg time : 
Shine, sun ; sing,sdancing rain ; 
e’ goon will the shrouded seed victorious climb 
o resurrection from the vanquished ‘grave, 
¢ And life’s broad banners will-unfurl and wave 
In summer’s camps on shining hill and plain ; 
Ripeness will chant its clear, perennial strain 


Beneath noon’s dome and midnight’s starry nave. 


The earth is warring ; itis planting time: 

, Shine, tears ; sing, pride and pain ; 
I know not what seed hallowed and sublime 
Is being sown, with darkest sweat o’erstrewn, 
In fields of tiene enriched with costly. ruin ; 
But it will sprout, and the wild urge and strain 
Will wave its triumph, chant its golden gain 


Under some tranquil, full-orbed harvest moon. 


MAYCE SEYMOUR. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


A Common Script for Indian Languages. 


è + . 

I have read with great interest the two articles of 
Mr. Ganguliin the Modern Review on the adoption 
ofa common script for all Indian languages. He 
thinks thats the Devanagri script is unsuited to 
become the common script because of the great dift- 
cubty of writing speedily in that script and of the 
difficulty of transliterating the non-phonetically 
writtgn Indian languages like Bengali ; he also shows 
that arguments fh its favour are more sentimental 
than utilitarian; but though he thinks that the 
adoption of a modified Roman script for Bengali 
would be a step in'the right direction, he seems to 
suggest that the matter should be suspended for the 
present, till the present chaos of the Romaf® script is 
set right, and also that this latter. matter should be 
left to the Europedn nations themselves. But owing 
to the numerous important problems that would 
face them in the near future, and the great disagree- 
ment amongst the various advocates of widely differ- 
ent systems of alphabet, we may be sure there is no 
hope of its being solved by them at present, But if 
we thinksthis problem is also of importance and 
urgency to us, we must set ourselves to solve it on 
the lines suggested by Mr, Ganguli. 

The adoption of a common script for all Indian 
langfages is not simply advantageous but of urgent 
necessity to all of us. (It would also be easier and 
more useful to undertake it immediately when the 
great majority of our people are not yet acquainted 
with any kind: of script). It will save the great 
waste of energy by Indians in learning a new script 
almost etery time they attempt to learn a ‘new ver- 
nacularin the country they live in. Many of our 
provinces have a large number of scripts in use. 

Besides the four chief Dravidian languages, 
‘Marathi and Hindustani are also recognised as ver- 
naculars of thig presidency (Madras), and all of these 
have their owr scripts [of these, only Marathi „uses 
Devanagri script, and its useis confined to a small 
corner of the presidency ; all the remaining scripts 


ad 
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have some ‘point or other of superiority to Deva- 
nagri]. Many other provinces are situated likewise ; 
the adoption of a common script has never been more 
urgent in India than now. 

., from the point of view of a non-Bengali Indian, 
I believe the adoption of Romain script for 
Bengali will be of great benefit to the country, It 
would immensely facilitate the learning of the Bengali 
language and literature by non-Bengalis, the chief 
obstacle in their ways at present being its script. 
Many of the forces that have been shaping the 
political, religious, social and literary destiny of the 
country are still kept and confined in the Bengali 
language, and are only very imperfectly let out into 
the rest of the country ; a knowledge of Bengali is a 
great asset to all (non-Bengali) Indians hat can 
afford to learn it. This explains the wide desire to 
learn that language. The greater part of the country 
has still very vague conception of men like Ram 
Mohan Roy and Sir Rabindranath Tagore. To 
make up for this great want, the other Indian com- 
munities have been translating some of the best 
Bengali works into their respective langueges but 
at best this arrangement is a very imperfect one, 
and owing to many causes these translations are 
often very poor success (some of them being made 
from English), The English translations that have 
so far appeared are more useful to Englishman than 
to us and the igh price of those works 
is also a hindrance tous, To provide every „facility 
for learning Bengali and popularise its eliterature is 
agreat necessity for us Indians. As astep in this 
direction, therefore, I urge that the Bengalis should 
come to a conclusion immediately about the 
adoption of Indo-Romanic script for their language. 
If this be effected, 1 believe, it would greatly help the 
expansion of the Bengali lahguage over the rest of 
India. Its effects otherwise also are far-reaching: 
by the general adoption of a modified Romanic 
script the Bengalis will be making one more addition 
to their services for the uplift and unification of India. 
How much useful work would already have been 


we, 
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done if the Ekalipivistara Parisad of Calcutta 
had arived at making Romanic script and not 


- Devagari the ‘ekalipi’! I trust the other “Indian 


communities will follow them closely behind also in 
this respect, as they are doing in so many of 
her useful reforms—poOlitical, religious, social, literary 
aud artistic. 

A MADRASEE, — 


Should Our Young Students Study 
Our Ancient Philosophy. 


in the April number of the Modern Review 
appeared an article on the Rector’s convocation 
speech in which the writer opposed the suggestion of 
Lord Ronaldshay that Indian philosophy should be 
taught to our students when they first begin 1% 
study philosophy in the University. In the Editorial 
Notes of that number also some argumente were 
urged agaifst the introduction of Indian philosophy 
in the undergraduate course. It is proposed in 
this article to examine briefly some of these 
arguments. 


I 


We shall. first deal with the remarks in the 
EditoriabNotes. It has been said: - 

“Do’' British students learn philosophy to begin with 
as English philosophy, or Anglical philosophy, or 
Christian philosophy ? Do the modern Greeks study 
mainly the philosophy of Thales, Pythagoras, etc., 
neglecting modern philosophy ?” 

The difference between the case of a European and 
an Indian student of philosophy is that the former 
is familiar with all that is worth knowing in the 
particular schools of philosophy which were 
developed in his own country, but the latter has no 
idea of the remarkable achievements in philosophy in 
hfs own country unless he prosecutes his studies in 
philosophy beyond the B. A. degree. This is because 
what is called the General System of Philosophy is 
really the Western or European philosophy and 
though it takes proper account of the development 
of philosophy in the various countries of Europe, it 
has very litt concern with Indian philosophy. For 
this reason it is necessary to teach Indian philosophy 
to an Indian student in addition to what is called 
General Philosophy. And this should be done in the 
beginning, for the first impressions on the mind are 
generally the strongest. Otherwise our students 
will have an idea that Wester philosophy alone 
represents a systematized body of knowledge and is 
the only philosophy worth studying. 

There are also other reasons why it is more 
important for the Indian student to study Indian 
philosophy than it is, sdy, for the Greek student to 
study ancient Greek philosophy. Inthe first place 
the development of philosophy in India was 
much more remarkable than, in Greece, or in any 
other ancient country. In ‘the next place Indian 
civilization has many special features of its own 
and if it 1 considered necessary that these special 
features should not be lost sight of in the system 
of education which we provide for our young 
men, then that system of education should includea 
course of Indian philosophy which tbrough religion, 
literature and social institutions haseso greatly 
influenced our civilization. 

It has been considered inadvisable to allow 
students to read Indian philosophy before the 
“critical faculty has somewhat matured.” Appar- 
ently the objection is that the student may accept 


the doctrines of Indian philosophy as true without. 
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critical examination. This however is not likely to 
happen. The various systems of Hindu philosophy 
criticife each other freely, So a study of the various 
systeifis will develop the critical faculties of the 
student. Besides he will read European philosophy 
ealong with Indan philos¢phy and is sure to apply 
to Indian philosophy the methgds of criticism with 
which he.becomes famMiar in the course of his study 
of European philosophy. And assuming that it will 
create a bias, is it not after all a lesser evil that 
Some students acquire a bias in favour of Indian 
philosophy than that the greater number of students 
of philosophy is kept in ignorance about the natur 
and contents of Indian philosophy ? 
_ Another objection that the Calcutta University 
consists cf both Hindu and Mahommedan students 
and it would not be “proper, prudent or expedient 
to make it{ Hindu philosophy) an obligatory subject 
of study for Moslem students taking up philosophy,” 
This objection could be urged equally against the 
inclusion of Hindu philosophy in the post-graduate 
studies. Itseems to us however that there should 
be no objection for Mahommedan students to read 
Hindu philosophy. Hindu philosaphy attained re- 
markable developments in many important depart- 
ments of human thonght and there is no reason why 
Mahommedan students should not be acquainted 
with them, As India is the land of adoption of 
these Mahommedan studentsit is but fit that they 
should know the philosophy which flourished in this 
soil. If we remember right, it was the Hon. Mr. 
Mazharul- Haq who in his presidential address in 
the ‘Bebar Provincial Conference urged hs co- 
religionists to study Hindu philosophy (whieh he-had 
himself found highly edifying) and invited his Hindu 
countrymen to study the history of Islam, This, he 
said, is likely to premote mutual understanding and 
good will between the two great sister conrmunities 
of India, $ 
It has been said that it Would not be easy to find 
comptent teachers of Hindu philosophy ‘‘whé have 
studied it in the original and who at the same time 
are capable, by their training and knowledge, to 
teach it critically, taking nothing on trust, putting. 
everything to the test of reason and experience and 
accepting, only that which can stand that test, and 
even then not resting on it as something final.” We 
admit that it would be very déefitult to find such 
ideal teachers, especidlly-in the beginning. But should 
the greater portion of students he deprived of a 
knowledge of the subject for this difficulty ? What 
seems necessary is that the teachers shonld under- 
stand Hindu philosophy and should be able to 
explain it to the students After all ideal teachers 
are rare in any branch of knowledge. “it is not 
likely that the teacher of Hindu Philosophy will 
impress upon the students that the doctrines of the 
various systems of philosophy are revealed, and 
must not be questioned. Even if some teacher tries 
such a thing, he will not be readily accepted, for we 
ought to remember that he would be teaching 
students who have already had some trainigg in the 


. western system and some knowledge of westera 


science, ‘ 


II. 

~ We shall now examine some of the arguments jn 
the article already referred to. The writer says, | 

“India is so oppresset by the sense of perfection 
attained by her ancient sages that we approach their 
study not with an open. mind but witb a reverential 
awe which effectually stifles all freedom of thought 
in us. Jaimini and Kapila and Samkara * * are 


$ 
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not merely propounders ofẹnew schools of thought 
buť are canonised semidivine saints to question the 
truth of whose teachings would be little slfort of 
e 


- impiety.” 


It¢s difficult to imagine how a student of Hindu 
philosophy can get the idča that it is impious to, 
question the truth ef its teachings when he finds the 
advocates af each system freety criticizing the other 
systems, As amatter of fact the orthodox Pandits, 
both modern and ancient, generally adhere to a 
particular school of philosophy and consider the 
doctrines of the other systems as defective. We 


. &now that ChSitanya declared that Samkara’s 


intertPretation of Brahma Sutras is perverted and 
misleading @nd this view is still held by many of his 
“followers” who are not considered as impious, 

Nevertheless it is true that some of the propound- 
ers of Hindu philosophy are held in the highest regard 
by the Hindus. But what does it show?It shows that 
the Hindus regard the teachings of these philosophers 
as of the highest importance and therefore to be 
cherished most reverently. The Hindus fancy that in 
the intellectual achievements of these sages they 
recognize the ‘direct working of the Divine Spirit 
whom they believe to be the ultimate source of all 
human activities. Should this be regarded as a justi- 
fication for not teaching their philosophy to the 
Hindus ? Should it not on the other hand be regard- 
ed as the very reason why the Hindus should be 
afforded every facility to study their ancient philoso- 
phy ? The Christian regards the teachings of the 
Bible as divinely inspired. But we have never heard - 
it suggested for this reason that the Christian should 
not be allowed to read the Bible as it is likely to 
make his vision prejudiced. The fact is that the 
greater the, veneration ‘with which a book is regarded 
tHe greater will be the benefit which a perusal of the 
bgok will afford, for with a spirit of veneration the 
mental faculties are on the alert and the teachings 
sink deeply into the mind. 

Assuming however that the Hindu has an improper 
veneration for his own philosophy which it is neces- 
sary to remove from his mind, the best way of doing 
so is not to keep himin ignorance of the contents of 
his philosophy for in his ignorance he may exaggerate 


its real worth. Let him read both Indian eand Euro- -~ 


pean philosophy and form an idea about their com- 
parative value., The result of the present system of 
education in which most of our young men are kept 
in the dark about our philosophy is that there is one 
class of young men who have too great a veneration 
for the ancient system and there is another class of 
young men who have nothing but undisguised con- 
tempt. @hisis nota desirable state of affairs. Let 
our young men see what our philosophy really is. 
We plea@ for “more light”. Let not the advocates of 
the progressive school oppose this plea. 

s will appear from the following. passage the 
writer makes a number of assertions for which suffi- 
cient justification does not exist: 

- “Wil it be denied that Western philosophy has 
always laid more emphasis on the ethical side of 
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of which is the total confusion between what iS 
ethically good and ethically bad, as is everywhere the 
case inetae Puranas. . 

We must begiu by admitting that our philosophy 
does noz lay proper emphasis on the ethical side of 
human relations, And this, though in most treatises 
on Hindu religion and philosophy it is laid down that 
in order to make spiritual progress possible we must 


control our passions (afaa), renounce all desire 
of enjoyment either in this world or in the world 
hereafter, be indifferent to pleasure and pain, and 
remain unmoved by joy or sorrow. Unfortunately 
personal cleanliness is also fasisted upon, and so the 
entire course of training is condemned as ‘ceremonial 
and mecanical.’ 

» The fact that in one instance the preliminary 
course cf spiritual training is not explicit in the 
aphorism but is given in detail by the commentator 
does not matter, for the commentary is apart of the 
system cf philosophy and indicates its general trend 
of thought whichis the subject of discussion. And 
surely itis not suggested that ethical questions are 
only taken up ia the commentaries and so are 
nowhere to be found in texts and aphorisms, It is 
‘further stated that ethical questions are overlooked 
in pantheistic doctrines. The small but important 
difference between Yedantism and pantheis is lost 
sight of and the fact that the other “systems of 
philosophy do not even make an approach to pan- 
theism isignored. And the whole thing is wound up 
by the startling assertion that “there is a total 
confusion between what is ethically good and ethical- 
ly bad, everywhere in the Puranas.” So there is not 
one instance in the entire Puranic literature where 
what.is represented as good is reallygood. It sounds 
almost like the peroration of the speech of a rabid 
Christian missionary. 

It seems that the writer suffers from some of the 
popular misconceptions about Hindu philosophy. 
One such misconceptionis that it favours a life of 
inaction,—a misconception which has been refuted in 
the Editorial notes of this number of the Magazine. 
The writer of the article says however, “In India it 
(Philosophy) has taught us tO pin oursfaith to the 
fatalistic doctrine of Karma and has taken away all 
incentive to action by promising reward in after life.” 
In the first place the doctrine of Karma is fbt fatal- 
istic. Tken itis notclear how the promise of reward 
in future life tends to promote a life of inaction, One 
would suppose that a belief in our actions being 
rewarded in future life is likely to be an incentive to 
good accions in this life. The teaching of Hindu 
philosophy is however to do what is good without 
any desire for the reward either in this life or in the 
next, The writer also ridicfles another tendency of 
Hindu philosophy. It makes men eager to retire on 
the hills to meditate on their. release. This love of 
retiremert and meditation which the writer appar- 
ently locks upon with disfavour is, however, not 
peculiar to the Hindu sages. We find it in the lives 
of Buddha, Christ and Mahomet,—mgn who have 
revolutionised human progress. It may be urged 


human relations than Eastern? “We do not forget -that these latter were concerned not so much with 


that ingistence on purity has always formed a pro- 
minent feature of our philosophy but has not that 
purity often been of a ceremonial and mechanical 
character ? We know that the quest of the Brahman 
is introduced in the aphorism with a word denoting 
‘after this’ (agr) and thisis made by the commentator 
to cover a prolonged course of spiritual trainigg * *. 
But such questions of spirjtual growth are lost in the 
immensity ofits pantheistic abstractions, “the result 


their own release as with the release of their fellow- 
men, The distinction however is not material, for 
unless a man knows how to put an end to his own 
miseries, how can he teach his fellowmen ? 

The assertion of Dr. Lindsay that the political 


dependence of Hindu nations is the nemesis of the 


teachings ofetheir philosophy should be regarded as 
an instance where two prominent facts are believed 
to be related as cause and effect merely by the reason 
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of their association. We know that foreign scholars of truth and virtue........Phis is what makes litera- 


Mare likely to misunderstand the teachings of our 
plilssophy, as they have not the opportunfty to 
learn it firsthand, and have their bias and fixed 
notions. There are also foreign scholars more 
campetent than Dr. Lindsay who dò not agree with 
him. But we do not like this quoting of foreign 

- opinions whether our philosophy is good or bad. 
We ought to see it for murselves. ` 

Lahore, 
Jane, 1918. BASANTA KUMAR CHATTERJEE. 


Lord Ronaldshay’s Rectorial Address— 
Indian Philosophy and English 
Literature as Instruments of 
our University Education. : 


All educated Indians, Idoubt not, must be perfect- 
ly mnanimoys in their dissent from Lord Ronaldshay’s 
iG=2 of how English should be taught in our Indian 
Uxiversities, viz., that we should learn the subject as 
aspoken language, the sole object being.-to acquire 
what his Excellency calls ‘a working knowledge’ of 
the language, avoiding all contact and touch with 
the vast, inspiring English literature, a veritable El 
Dorado, or the ‘Realm of Gold’, as Keats poetically 
| described {t,—which constitutes the most precious 
lezacy of the British race for the enrichment of the 
human mind for all time to come, Indeed, the com- 
mronest understanding of an Indian student must 
wonder how the Rector of the premier University in 
India could propound such a pre-eminently or purely 
‘practical’ theory of literary education on the occa- 


$ 


ston of its convocation. It seems to me that the 


explanation of- this curious phenomenon is to be 
found ifthe duality of the national character of the 
illustrious speaker. For, does not Emerson, the 
saistly thought-leader of America, observe in his essay 
on English literature that there are two nations in 
England—not the Rich and the Poor, nor the Nor- 
mans and the Saxons, nor the Celt and the Goth, 
bat the two complexions or two styles of mind, viz., 
the perceptive class and the practical ‘finality 
Jass, the first in hopeless minority, numbering 
a dozen souls, and the second in huge masses. of 
toventy millions. And itis to be feared that with all 
his high ilture born of an English University educa- 
tion Lord Ronaldshay has scarcely ceased to be one 
a: the huge ‘practical finality class’ of his country- 
men —a circumstance for which perhaps his Ex- 
cellency’s pronounced Imperialistic political cult and 
training must be held maioly responsible. It there- 
for2 becomes necessary, strange though it may seem 
to many of us, to remind the Rector of our University 
af what the greatest livéng Englishman of letters, 
tha illustrious Morley, says (and what our college 
tovs read with approbation) about literature and its 
function as an instrument of true education. Says 
Lord Morley in his “Studies in Literature’ :—~ 
“Literature is one of the instruments, and one 
ofthe mést powerful instruments for forming char- 
acter, for giving us men and women armed with 
reason, braced with knowledge, clothed with stead- 
~ fastness and courage, and inspired by that public 
spirit and public virtue of which it has well been said 
taat they are the brightest ornaments of the mind of 
men. My notion of literary student is one who 


through books explores the strange voyages of man’s. 


moral reason, the impulses of the human heart, the 
chances and changes that have overtaken human 
ideals of virtue and happiness, of conduct and man- 
rers, and the shifting fortunes of great conceptions 
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ture, rightly sifted and selected and rightly studted, 
not the mere elegant trifling that it is so often and 
so err®neously supposed to be, but a proper instru- 
ment for a systematic training of the imagina- 
tion and sympathies am ot a genial and varied - 
moral sensibility....The thing, that matters most, 
both for happiness @nd duty, is that we strive 
habitually to live with wise thoughts and right ` 
feelings. Literature helps us more than other studies 
to this most blessed companionship of wise thoughts 
and right feelings.’ Indeed, we cannot too often 
repeat to ourselves the oft-quoted b&t eves inspiring 
Worcsworthian lines, i 


“There is 
One great sogiety alone on Earth: 
The noble Living and the noble Dead.” ` 


It isnot however to be supposed that I regard 
the method by which we are taught English liter. ` 
-ature in our schools and colleges as the right 
method. Onthecontrary our standing quarrel with 
current system of our university education is 
that the literature as taught under that system, 
is not rightly sifted and selected, or rightly studied 
for the matter of that. Under the system, in vogue 
we do treat literature as ‘the mere elegant trifling,’ 
and are „practically afforded no opportunity to 
‘strive habitually to live with wise thoughts and 
right feelings. What we are enabled to dois merely 
hurriedly to pick up a scrap here and a scrap there, 
and cram and stuff our brains therewith in order to 
buy scraps of diplomas as passports to second or 
third rate jobs in marcantile or Government offices, 
or at best to the learned professions. And it is to be 
very much regretted that his last cenvocatiqn 
speech is apt to creafe the itipression that pur new 
Rector would have the ambitions and aspirations of 
our University men soar no higher. 

Atis a complaint too frequently dinned in outeears 
by critics, both friendly and unfriendfy that our aver- 
age matriculate does not possess sufficient knowledge 
of English to properly follow the lectures given and 

.text-books taught in his collegiate course- of study. 
Assuming this charge against our boys-to be well- 
~ founded o@ facts, the question arises—who or what 
is responsible for this deplorable state of things ? 
Are the ‘generality of our boys naturally deficient in 
brain-power or the faculty of learning languages, or, 
is there any grave defect in the system of their teach- 
ing itself and the test of proficiency required of them 
that accounts for this deplorable result’? I suppose 
there can be found not one even among our European 
_-educationists who would go the length ofemarking 
the whole class of Indian pupils with éhe brand of 
intellectual inferiority. Such a sweepifig con- 
demnation of a whole race, if it to be seriously 
hurled forth, will not starid a moment’s scrutiny 
by the light of history and actuality. It seems 
to me evident that this recent depreciation in 
the value of our matriculates, and therefore of our 
common run of University products, is due, among 
other allied causes) to the depreciation or rather the 
practical expunction of literature as an instrument 
of teachifg English in the Secondary (High school), 
stage ofeducation. Though a large variety of books 
are recommended as models of English style to be 
copied by the young pupils about to enter the postals 
of the University, they are ngt required ġo study any 
of these books with anjthing like an approach to 
thorotighness. At the examinations however they 
are asked to explain or give ‘the substance of ‘unseen’ 
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English passages, ‘as if they were born masters of the 
English style and vocabulary. The net result of this 
unnatural system is that either the boys ef our 
schools are taught none of the books recommended, 
or some of these are hurried through, as the whim of 
the teacher guides him, in afmanner that not only are 
the pupils not a whit better for their study of those 
books but they become confwmed strangers to the 
habit of deep study so essential to the ‘blessed com« 
panionship of wise thoughts and right feelings’ 
spoken of by Lord Morley. Is it, therefore, at all to 
be wondered at that the boys simply scrape together 
gud use words without knowing their appropriate- 
ness sad significance and lack in the habit of clear 
and connecigd thinking, and consequently fail to fully 
grasp and assimilate others’ thoughts in the ad- 


. vanced stage of their educational career ? 


Then in the name of imparting our boys the know- 
ledge of things, as distinguished from knowledge of 
vague words, the Direct Method of teaching the 
foreign language has been introduced in the bottom 
classes of Government schools, altogether banishing 
the Vernacular as a medium of instruction from the 
class rooms. This method of teaching a foreign 
tongue to the Bengali children seems to the uninitiat- 
ed like me as no less perverse than that of nurturing 
infants which deprives them of their mothers’ suck 
and puts them upon tinned and solid food instead. 
No wonder therefore if the products be lean and lank 
growths of dwarfish stature, devoid of all rotundity 
and ruddy glow of healthful flesh and blood. 

I however find myself completely at one with Lord 
Ronaldshay when his Lordship characterises the 
exclusion of Indian Philosophy from the curriculum 
of our university up to the B. A.’Course as a pro- 
found anomaly. But the writer of a very learned 
contribution to the last April ngmber of the Modern 
Review holds just the contrary view, the trend of his 
opinions being that thestudy of Indian philosophy 
during the under-gradtate stage of education by 
Indi@n boys wijl be fraught with gravest evils, in 
that such a study is apt to perpetuate the Indians’ 
proneness to a monkish other-worldliness, their fata- 
listic bent of mind and absolute subordination of 
Reason to the tyranny of Shastric and Social author- 
ity, and thereby incapacitate them for the modern 
citizenship and service of Humanity as God-in-man. 
To my mind these apprehensions are the outcome of 
misapprehensioa of the true character and conse- 
quence of philosophic teachings, as well as of some 
confusion of ideas as to the real causes that have led 
to our present intellectual servitude. For, if human 
reason play a dominant part iv any department of 
human activities, it is in the domain of philosophy. 
And for®breadth, range and variety of thoughts em- 
bracing in it@ sweep the rankest Materialism of 
Charbak on the one side and the absolute Idealism of 
Sankara on the other, no other single country’s 
intellectual output, ancient or modern, can compare 
with that of India. What other systems have driven 
logical} reasoning ‘to its last, necessary conclusions, 


unhamgered by dogmas and theological pre-occupa- . 


tion as Adwaita-Vedanta of India? If the Indian 
philosophy has ‘come’to a dead halt’ and ‘the student 
of that philosophy has become barren’, as the learned 
writer of the aforesaid article in the Modern Review 
tells us, this is so, not because that philosophy has a 
natural tendency to stifle originality of thought or 
reason, or is devoid of elements that inspire mental 
activities, bu because it*is not properly taught and 
studied at all. The fact of*the matter is that there is 


nothing like the student of Indian philosophy, iu any 
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sense of the expression, among our undergraduate of 
post-graduate students. Asto the daily dwindling 
numba of pupils of our moribund indigenous semi- 
naries called Tols, for lack of incentive and encourage- 
ment as well asof opportunity, the range of their 
study scarcely travels beyond Grammar and Shmriti 
and at best the Nyaya system. 

The instances of superstitious belief and readiness 
to blindly bow down to traditions and unreasoning 
social practices and prejudices even among some of 
our educated folk cited from experience by the writer 
above mentioned: seem to me due, first, to a re-action 
born of a purely secular system of education of a 
people upon whose inner nature the spiritual instinct 
has heen indelibly imprinted by their long historical 
experience and evolution, and secondly, to the divorce 
of the current traditional religious faith from the 
light of philosophic lore. Roughly speaking, the 
barrengiess of Indian Mind and the process of putri- 
faction of the current Hindu. faith are coeval historic 
events, both owing their origin to the political servi- 
tude of Hindu India that followed Mahamedan 
conquest, though other disintegrating causes had 
meted been at work to pave the way for that servi- 
tude. . 

But the great spiritual movement of Sree 
Chaitanya, the literary renaissance and, the pro- 
nounding of the Navya Nyaya system ghat accom- 
panied and followed the advent of the Prophet of 
Nuddia, and lastly, the new interpretation of Hindu 
philosophy and religious literature in the light of 
Modern thought given by the great religious teacher 
‘of our day, the Swami Vivekananda who can fitly be 
called the Sankaracharya of our times,—all these 
indicate that our age-long political serfdom has not 
completely uprooted the germ of originality and the 
native instinct of spirituality of the Hindu mind, but 
that these still lurk in -the hidden depths of that 
mind, awaiting fresh opportunity to sprout forth 
into a vigorous growth. I cannot omit mentioning 
that the philosophical and religious writings of Sir 
Rabindranath also point to the same hopeful con- 
clusion, 

We are next told by the same writer that the 
Western philosophy is more virile «and practical 
than the Indian. In all seriousness may I ask—Is 
there a more virile and truly practical teqching in 
any philosophic or religious system than that which 
proclaims the identity of human personality with the 
Divine and insists upon our cultivating, by certain 
prescribed practical training, the sense of unity of 
our individual souls with those of the entire 
universe ? Andis the moral sense that flows from 
such an all-comprehensive philosophic culture of 
the intellect and the heart inferior to the super- 
imposed moral precepts of the Christian cult and 
theology ?* -> 

Iam fully alive to the need, in our present 
economic helplessness, of more and more widespread 
cultivation of the Western sciences, But the way in 
which those modern sciences are pursued and their 
achievements utilized in the West ought, to Serve as 
an eye-opener to us, and put us on our guard against 
abandoning study of philosophy in favour of a 
reckless pursuit of the material science, as it is 
being pursued in the West, without reference to its 
* If-there be any who entertainidoubt as to the 
almost superhuman virility and high practicality of 
the Vidantic teachings, [ would invite his attention 
in pacticularto Swami Vivekananda’s four lectures 
on ‘Practical Vedanta’ in his “Jaana Yoga.” 
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felationus with man and his highest well-being. 
Wordsworth exclaimed ‘what man has made of 
mean!’ In the same vein one may ask--what science 
has made of man or man of science ? “The motive 
of science was,” says Emerson, “extension of man 
on all sides into nature till his hands should touch 
the stars, his eyes see through the earth, his ears 
understand the language of beast and bird and the 
sense of the wind, and, through his sympathy, 
heaven and earth should talk with him. But that 
is aot our science, AH our science lacks a human 
side ** puts humanity to the door * * wants. the 
connection which is the test of genius * * science in 
Ecgland, in America is jealous of theory, hates the 
name oflove and moral purpose. ** In the absence 
of the highest aims, of pure love of knowledge, and 
the surrender to nature, thereis the suppression of 
the imagination, the priapism of the senses and the 
understanding ; we have the factitious insjead of 
the natural, tasteless expense, arts of comfort and 
the rewarding as an illustrious inventor whoever 
will contrive one impediment more to interpose 
between man and his objects.” , 

The same author points out the revenge of this 
inhumanity of science as follows:—‘Man i 
shrewd inventor and is ever taking the hint of a 
new Se rape from his own structure, adapting 
some secret_of his own anatomy in iron, wodod and 


leather, to” required function in the work of the 


world. Butitis found that the machine unmans - 


the user, What he gains in making cloth he loses in 
general power.—** The robust rural Saxon degener- 


ates in the mills to the Leicester stockinger, to thet 


imbecile Manchester spinner, —far on the way. to be 
spiders and needles. °° The Manchinery has proved, 
like the baloon, unmanageable, and flies away with 
the aeronaut. The Machinist has wrought and 
watched, engineers and firemen without number 
have been sacrificed in learning to tame and guide 
the monster.” + 


+ One scarcely requires to be told that the world- 
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Now, to avoid aggravation of such disastrous 
consequences to humanity and minimise the existing 
evils, sit has already become incumbent upon the 
modeen civilized man to clog betimes, the reckless, 
ruinous career of this moster that science has come 
to be, by linking him in l@wful wedlock to the fair- 
*featured Damsel of Philosophy... ‘The balanced soul’ 
of Plato, as Emerson tells us, who had the excellences 
of Asia and Europe in his brain, viz., the unity of the 
former and the detail of the latter, worked out such 
a needed Synthesis once, about 2500 years ago,—and 
the world is awaiting with bated breath the advent 
once more of such another or a greeter Synthesisey, 
A beginning has already been made by our #hilo- 
sopher-Scientist, Sir Jagadishchandra Basu who has 
laid the foundation for the New School of humanis- 
ing science by broadbasing it upon the solid rock of 
the unifying Idealism of Asia. And whe knows but 
that anotlfer giant Soul may not arise out of that 
sacred soil of this ancient land to evolve and pro- 
pound a New Philosophy of life, based upon a 
broader interpretation of the ever-increasing facts 
that the progress of science is everyday bringing to 
light, such as is yet beyond the highest reach of 
your Bergsons and Berkleys ? The life’s work and 
writings of Rammohan Ray, Vivekananda and 
Rabindranath, have cleared the way to a great 
extent. But a far more general diffusion of the 
hidden riches of Indiae philosophy, not through the 
narrow street-pipes of Anglicised Catechisms like 
those of Max Muller, Paul Deussen, or Thibaut, but 
through deep diving into ‘the perennial Spring itself, 
is the sine qua non for the dawning of that day of 
consummation. . 
AN OLD ALUMNUS? 


wide orgies of the ‘politico’military cannibalism of 
Germany have furnished the latest proof of the 
inhumanity of modern sciences, and of the inevitable / 
revenge that follows it and seems ,to threaten all 

humanity with a speedy doom. 
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HIS very valuable work is neatly printed on 
] thick art paper. @he illustrations are clear 
5 and lithographed on good paper. The port- 
folios are beautiful. i i 

There are altogether 1381 Indian medicinal 
plants dealt with in this work. We have first the 
botanical name of the plant, and then, where these 
are known, the Sanskrit and vernacular names. 
Then its habitat is given. This is followed by a 


* “Indian Medicinal Pidnts’—By Lieutenant- 
Colonel K. R.. Kirtikar, RLS, Lats, (Retired); 
Major B. D. Basu, Ims. (Retired) ; andan I. C. S. 
(Retired), Published by Sudhindranath Basu, M.B. 
Panini Office, Bhubaneswari Asrama, Bahadurganj, 
Allahabad. 1918. Cloth, gilt-lettered. Letter-press 
in two parts. Pp. Ixii+1419+ii. Four Portfolios 
aera 1033 Plates of illustrations. Price 
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INDIAN MEDICINAL PLANTS* ~ 


scientific description of the leaves, flowers, fruits, 
etc. The parts used for medicinal purgoses are then 
indicated. Last come the medicinal peoperties 
ascribed to them, and their uses. 

In a learned introduction the Editor, Major P D. 
Basu, dwells, among other things, on the know- 
ledge of medicinal plants which the ancient Hindu — 
possessed at different periods of their history, From 
the introduction it will also be clear that $ work 
like the present one was a desideratum and it will 
be of great use to students of economic botany, 
medical men, manufacturers of medicine, agricultur- 
al and forest officers and all who are interested in 
the development of the economic resources of india. 

As the Editor says, the’ importance of studying 
the subject of Indian medicinal plagts has been 
again and again insisted on by many writers, and it 
is too’latein the day to discuss the necessity of 
such a study, “The ease afd cheapness with which 
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these are procurable, the marvellous powers ihat 
are attributed to them in the cure of different 
maladies by natives of.India, should induce fis to 
Inveséigate their properties and settle once for all 
their claims on our att®ntion.” The indigenous 
drugs have not so fag been carefully and systematic- 
ally studied, although there afe many works on the 
medicinal plants and drugs of different provinces of 
India, The present work will be a great help to 
such further study of medicinal plants as must be 
undertaken in the interests of science and human- 
ity. š ° 

Atepresent there is no pharmaceutical society or 
school of gharmacy in this country to carefully 
study and investigate the subjects of indigenous 
drugs. “The establishment of sucs an institution is 
highly desirable ; so also farms of medicigal plants.” 
Iu the May number of this Review, we have referred 
to what is being done at present in France and 
Holland to encourage the starting and maintenance 
of medicinal plant gardens and what a profitable 
trade there isin France in these plants. ‘(Regarding 
the growing of medicinal plants, Mr. F. A. Miller 
writes in the journal “American Pharmaceutical 
Association III, pp. 34-38” that the time has arrived 
to reduce the work of drug cultivation to an exact 
science and to determine the commercial possibilities 
of the most promising forms, in the same manner 
as has been done in agricultural and other economic 
farms,” 
_ During the present war, many drugs and medi- 
cines Bitherto imported from the West, have either 
become very costly or quite unobtainable. Mr. R. 
P. Craford, writing in Scientific American Supple- 
ment for September 8, 1917, on “reducing drug plant 
cuNivation tò a science,’ says,e“that drug plant 
cultivation is far from easy and the institution that 
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works out these problems in connection with several ` 


score different plants has a difficult task ahead, but 
one Which mayepave the way toward American 
independence in drug science.” The Editor of the 
present work says in the same spirit that “scientific 
cultivation of drug plants in this country will make 
India independent in drug science.” Lieut. Col. Sir 
Leonard Rogers is reported to have said bgfore the 
Indian Industry Commission that “most of the drugs 
imported into Indie were absolute refuse, and con- 
sidering that oae-half'of the drugs in the British 
pharmacopoeia are indigenous to India and that 
most of the rest could be cultivated, there is clearly 
an opportunity of developing an industry that has 
been almost neglected, and if India is to grow its 
own drugs it must take care that it gets them un- 
adulterated.” A Hakim wrote sometime ago-to the 
Bombay Ghrofficle condemning the trade in indigen- 
ous drugs as based on ignorance and fraud. He 
said » “Those who have the trade in their hands at 
present are inadequately qualified for the task. They 
do not know whence the drugs are brought, where 
they are cultivated, and whether the individual drug 
is the safe as it is alleged to be. They do not know 
the age ofthe drugs they use, and whether they still 
retain amy of the medicinal properties: how they 
should be preserved and taken care of, and so forth. 
The result of this ignorance is that throughout the 
country quite useless old medicines are consumed.” 


‘This means that large numbers of patients die who 


would have recovered if 


ood drugs were available. 
The establishufent of med 


icinal farms in‘ well selected 
e 
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localities will exercise scientific control over the 
cultivaticn of and trade in medicinal plants. Regard- 
ing the advantages of conducting a farm of this 
nature Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co., who 
have established such a one, write :— _ 

“I. A drug may be treated or worked up imme- 
diately it has been-collected. 

“2. Herbs may be dried, if rfcessary, directly they 
are cut, before fermentation and _  deteriorative 
changes Fave set in. 

‘3. Freedom is ensured from caprice on the part 
of collectors, who, in gathering wild herbs, are very 
dificult to control in the matter of adulteration, 
both accidental and intentional. 

e “4. Oportunity is provided to select and 
cultivate that particular strain of a plant which has 
been fourd by chemical and physiological tests to 
be the ficst active, and which gives the most satis- 
factory p-eparations.”’ 

There ere many other considerations which make 
itimperative that drug plants should be cultivated 
scientifically. The trade in indigenous drugs is by 
no means small and negligible. Dr. Kaikhosru K. 
Dadacharji, late of the Indian Medical Service, said 
in the address which he delivered at the monthly 
meeting cf the Bombay Medical Union on®the 31st 
January this year, that, “The Indian cOMsumers of 
medicines depend mostly on herbs growing wild in 
the forests. This inland trade is very large, in the 
Punjab alone amounting to half a crore of rupees.” 


There are many plants mentioned by Hindu medi- 
cal authors which are not procurable now-.}.c. 2., 
Kakoli, Kshira Kakoli, Medha, Maha-medha, Jivaka, 
Risabha, &c. Either the plants have become very rare 
or extinct, or there are no‘means of identifying them. 
The botanical descriptions and illustrations in the 
present work ought to prevent our losing sight in 
future of any medicinal plants that are in use at 
present. Those which have become rare in the wild 
state ought to be scientifically cultivated. 


By chemical analysis and physiological experi- 
ments the alleged medicinal properties of plants in 
use should be put to the test. This will Melp in intro- 
ducing new drugs into the pharmacopceia and in 
weeding out the worthless from the good. e 


The state ought to encourage and, where necessary, 
initiate new industries. Medicinal Plant Gardening 
is such ar industry. Laboratories for analysing drug 
plants should also be established by the state. The 
Imperial and Provincial Agricultural and Forest 
Departments of British India should make use of the 
information brought together in this monumental 
work. The Native States are still the refuge of many 
a precious heritage of our past. There is undoubted- 
ly a great deal that is valuable in our ancient 
system Gf medical treatment. But ifit is to havea 
fair chance and to survive and be useful, it must be 
made progressive and the drugs prescribed by the 
Vaids and Hakims must be fresh, genuine and un- 
adulterated. Hence all Native States Should have 
medicinai plant gardens and pharmaceutical labora- 
tories, and their Agricitltural and Forest Depart- 
ments should be provided with copies of this work. 
Now that it has been published, the educated section 
of the pabfic should insist that all indigenous phy- 
sicians of repute and all the leading pharmaceutical 
factories should be able to scientifically identify the 
plants they use, 





educating agency should be Indian. 
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National Education. 


In the course of a telling article contri- . 


buted to the Servant of India, R. P. 
Paranjpye tries to show that the scheme 
of National Education recently formulated 
is based on wrong principles and is 
impracticable in details. Mr. Paranjpye 
believes firmly that imparting education 
oi every kind, is, in the main, the duty of 
Government, as the keeping up of the 
pclice and military forces is. No private 
bcdy can adequately undertake it. 


Though we do not agree with all the: 


views e@spressed in the article under 
review wè have. no hesitation in saying 
that there is a good deal -of truth in’ the 
following observations of the writer which 
we commend to the careful consideration 


of all those who are interested in the 


spread of education in India. 


The present system of education is said to have 
been invented for the single purpose of providing 
clerks for Government, Any gocd results that may 
hare arisen out of it are said to have come in spite 
ofthe system. We are afraid that this is goiug too 
far For a rational estimate we must take into 
account the good results as well as the evil, and every 
reasonable man will be constrained to say that the 
former vastky preponderate. Even this present 
fecl.ng of nationality isthe direct result of our pre- 
sen: system of education. Did the Madrasi, the 
Bergali, the Maratha and the Sindhi even do lip 
service to the idea that they are all children of the 
same soil and their interests are mainly identical 
sixty years ago? The present system has its defects 
no doubt, and attempts should be made to improve 
it; but it would not be desirable to do away with 
it root and branch, even if it were possible. 

National Education in England has always meant 
education of every chill in the country and has 
generally been regarded as the duty of the Govern- 
meat. The late Mr, Gokhale’s advocacy of free and 
compulsory primary education was in this sense 
dirccted to secure national education in India. Such a 
sys-:em of universal education cannot be achieved by 
any private agency, however energetic, though we 
have a vast respect for the energy of Mrs. Besant and 
her co-workers. It has got to be done through the 
agency of Government and Government alone. 
Frivate agencies can at the best be only supple- 
meatary to Government, stepping in ta make new 
exp2riments, to fill in occasional gaps and to make 
Gorernment realise its duties. 

Perhaps National Education may denote that the 
7 ] Our object in 
asidng for a predominantly Indian element is that it is 
only indians who can be naturally expected to be 
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the proper teachers of Indians, that they will be 
cheaper, that they alone can thoroughly understand 
the social system of India, and that auy preference 
shown to Europeans in the matter of “edugatiof 
leaves in the minds of Indians feelings, which are 
altogether alien to true educational ideals. 

There is a third point on which this campaign 
insists and that fs that the medium of education 
should be “the vernaculars of India. The promoters 
of this campaign attribute all sorts of evils, real or 
imaginary, which India is suffering from, to the 
present system of higher education through English. 
Curiously enough, on this subject extremes. meet. 
The enemies of Indian progress are found bemoaning 
the day when English education was introduced into 
India and would, if they could, set back the hands 
of the Indian educational clock and fight again the 
battle so detisively won for English by the strong 
advocacy of Macaulay, We ought to take care that 
our advocacy of the vernaculars from our point of 
view does not play us into the hands of the Syden- 
ham school. 

Another point on which the promoters of the 
campaign lay so much stress is the subject of,religious 
education. Whatever the merits of religious education 
may be, it has nothing in ommon with anything 
“national.” Religiongin the, accepted popular sense 
of the term has been mainly an anti-natiowal force 
in India. There is nothing so efficacious in rousi&g 
the most potent anti-national feelings as the introduc- | 
tion of the religious element. Nothing would please 
our enemies better_than to see this propaganda attain 
the utmost success. Is it wise to play into their 
hands ? 

It isagreed on all hands that it is the duty of 
Government to educate its people, and very few will 
be disinclined to agree with the further position that 
a Government should not abdicate its proper function 
of regulating the education of its people. This does 
not mean that the educational system of a country 
should be moulded in cast-iron moulds. But 
there must be a general policy underlying the 
educational system, leaving private agencies to make 
new experiments and supplement the g&ps_ that 
must necessarily remain in the case®fsugh a vast 
machine as Government. To say that we are going 
to have a private educational system would he as 
ridiculous as to say that because there are occasional- 
ly hard cases of mismanagement in the adminis- 
tration of the irrigation works in the country we 
should straightway do away with a Go¥ernment 
system of irrigation and start a complete private 
system of irrigation works in the country. If we 
have faults to find with the Government system we 
should agitate to get these removed, ° 


Nobody recognises more than this writer the 
defects in the present constitutions of our’ Indian 
Universities. The Present writer has t€ken his part 
in gefting our Bombay University at least to express a 
decided opinion, adverse to’ the first proposed draft 
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of the Patna University Bil? and we have congratulat- 
ed ourselves on the fact that that Bill was modified 
almost out of recognition in its final shapa., We 
wowd like the censtitutions of our Universities 
radically altered and shall do all we can to get jt 
done, and the Bombay University has already made 
recommendations to this effett. This we regard as 
the proper statesmanlike way of setting about the 
solution of the University problem in India. If we 
merely sulk and have nothing to do with the existing 


organisations, instead of improving them we shall - 


eonly harm oursfves, ; 

The questicn as to the class of students whom 
the Nati€nal University will attract is another 
very difficult matter, 
are the only avenues to the Various professions, 
Government Services, etc. The average®student who 
would join the National University will have to 
give up all idea of joining any of these professions 
or entering Government service. He must have 
either sufficient private means to live without a 
profession—and of this class there are very few in 
India—or he must join some business line or enter 
some industrial’: workshop. The history of the 
various National Education institutions in Bengal 
or the Samartha Vidyalaya at Talegaon will show 
that they languish for want of students and that the 
few that join them repent of their step. These last 
are poor, enthusiastic boys—though their enthu- 


siagm is misled—while the children of the leaders — 


themselves were never sent to these schools. The 
only real directions in which the leaders of tlie 
National Education movement can move with profit 
are tecimological institutes, perhaps commerce 
collegas and schools, possibly a medical school or 
tollege ‘and, we must add, theological seminaries. 
If they start arts colleges, not many students will 
Jone them unless they are guaranteed some careers 
after they complete their course. Even private firms, 
with their managers bred up under the old system, 
will probably prefer a man with a certificate of 


known value than make experiments with another 
with problematical attainments. ° 
j ma. : 
Democracy. 


Writing in the Young Men of India for 
June, P. N. F. Young admits that of all 
forms of Government prevalent at present 
demoeracy is the best, but perhaps it is an 
Impogsible ideal, says he. We read: i 

The French Revolution began the history of 
modern democracy, More than anything else it was 
instrumental in changing the meaning of the word 
demos, “the people.” From being a name of con- 


temptgit became a word of honour. Hence, to-day, - 


“democracy” is considered an honourable and not 
a corgupted form of government ; and perhaps the 
most accepted definition is “Government of the 
People, by the people, for the people.” 

The United States of America is ptobably the 
most democratic country in the world. Here, putting 
aside unessentials, the important facts are, first, that 
those who fhake the laivs, and those who are chiefly 
responsible for their execution are all éžecteť. This 
is true in local, state, and federal governments, And 
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second, that those who elect are substantially the 
whole male adult population. Neither birth nor 
wealth gives any man advantage over another as far 
asa vo ce in the government of the country is con- 
cerned. All men are equal. The _ principle of 
electior. has been carried so far in some of the com- 
ponent States that, as in Athens, the judges themselves 
are elected. Thus, the President of the United 
States is elected by the whole people, and, though he 
appoints his own executive assistants, his appoint- 
ments must’ be approved by the Senate, which is 
itself elected by the elected Legislatures of the States 
of the Union. And the Governors of these States, 
as well as the Legislafures, are also elected. Further, 
though this may not be an essential of democracy, 
almost all officials change at every election, and there 
is, therefore, no permanent civil service as in the older 
constitations of Europe, oreas-in this couatry. 

It will be clear that the belief behind this kind of 
govern nent is that government is not a matter of 
trained skill and exceptional talent, but that the 
ordinary man can be trusted. In the great controversy 
as to whether or not “the masses” are to be trusted 
todo what is right and do it well, the American 
people decided that they are to be trusted.e 

Nevertheless, the truth of the matter™is that in all 
human society, whatever the ¢ieory may be, power 
actually tends to be wielded by the few who are 
sufficiently vigorous and interested in public affairs 
to maka use of the prevailing indolence and deference 
ofthe many. And this has taken place even in the 
United States"whose citizens are pre eminently free, 
vigorous, and enlightened. 

This isnot to condemn democracy. Tocqueville 
saw in che United States Government an unrivailed 
measure of freedom and a great and valuable stimulus 
Such benefits, essen- 
tially damocratic benefits, were possible because there 
was a basis of social equality, local self-government, 
and „w dely -diffused “education. And, no doubt, 
these kenefits are best achieved under the democratic 
form. The gravest disadvantages attendant on this 
form of government, as so far observed in history, 
are wide-spread corruption and mismanagement, the 
excessive power of party organizations, and the 
governnent used .not for the common welfare but 
for parzy gain. 


BAED 


Tha following observations on 
Why Men Fail 
oceur in an article contributed to that 


excellent monthly The Mysore Economic 
Journal by James M. Glover. 


To axplain the problem of why mew failis almost 
as impossible as to point out the reason why other 
men succeed, ° 

“Failure” is arbitrary and comparative word, Fails 
ure is & mere matter of opinion. 

A w8rld full of: “enormous successes,” or their 
enormous successors, would be hardly tolerable. 

I have not the slightest doubt that in some future 
(improved), world when everybody, nearly, has learned 
exactly how not to fail, there will be a peculiarly jolly 
life for the one “failure? 
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There is no royal road to failure, some achieve must always-remember, creates out of himself and 
failure, some have it thrust upon them. p has the jndefeasible right to follow freely the breath 
It must always be remembered that failure is not of the spirit within him, provided he satisfies in his 
necessarily labelled, it wants discovering much in the work the law of poetic beauty. _ The external fogms , 
same way as success, It may very well be that failure of his age and his nation only give him his starting 
in a certain direction is merely meant to drivea man pointand some of his materials and determine to 
out of a wrong groove into one more fitted to his some extént the room he finds for the free play of his 
capabilities. _ @) “ poetic spirit. ae 
In very many cases “failure” is merely an explana- In poetry, as in everything else that aims at per- 
tion of being before one’s time. fection, there are always two elements, the eternal 
lt is obvious that the reason why men failis andthe time element. The first is what really and 


because they have omitted to think of the obvious. 
While wearisome sages are thinking on the question 
of perpetual motion, somebody else invents the “per- 
forating machine,” 
cheques, receipts, etc, apart, and by this simple 
device earns an ample reward. I forget the uame of 
this gentlemas), but I knowshe “did better than,” shall 
we say, Archimedes, ~+- 

Failure cannot be judged until the flight of*time 


- 


has proved the event. 


whereby you can tear stamps,» 


always matters, it is that which must®determine our 
definitive appreciation, our absolute verdict, or rafher 
our essentitl response to poetry. A soul @xpressing 
the eternal spirit of Truth and Beauty through some 
of the infinite variations of beauty, with the word for 
its instrume:®, that is, after all, what the poet is, 
and itis toa similar soul in us seeking the same 
spirit and responding to it that he makes his appeal. 
It is when we can get this response at its purest and 
in its most direct and heightened awakening that our 


In a general summary failure in most walks of-life , faculty of poetic appreciation becomes at once surest 


is due primarily to an absence ‘of preconceived deter- 
mination in one sense, and an absence of pluck.in 
another. © ~- AR. 

Half thereat successes in commercial life are 
achieved by men who use no greater note-book than a 
half sheet of note-paper on which they note down their 
daily routine. They make up their mind to carryout 
a certain day’s work, or week’s work, or year’s‘work, 
and so know where they are all the time. Apply it how. 
you may, the principle ts the,same. The routine must 
be applied to your daily work, your daily food, your 
daily finance. . 


The National Evolution of Poetry. 


The series of erudite articles from the 
pen of Aurobindo Ghose dealing with the 
scope and form of the future poetry ‘still 
continues im Arya. In the May number 
the subject discussed is the national evolu- 
tion of peetry. Says the writer : 

The work of the poet depends not only on him- 
self and his age but on the mentality of the nation to 
which he belongs and the spiritual, intellectual, 
aesthetic tradition and environment which it crectes 
for him. It is not to be understood by this that he is 
or need be entirely limited by this condition or that 
he is to consider himselfgas only a voice of the 


‘ national mind or bound by the past national tradition 


and debarred from striking out a road of his own. 
In nations which are returning under difficulties toa 
strong self-consciousness, like the Irish or the Indians 
at the present moment, this nationalism may be a’. 
living idea’and „a powerful motive. And jin others , 
which have hada vivid collective hfe exercising a 
common and intimate influence gn allits individuals 
or in those which have cherished an -acute sense of a 
great national culture and tradition, the more stable 
elements of that tradition may exert a very censcious 
infiuence on the mind of the poets, at once helping 
and limiting the weaker spirits, but giving to genius 
an exceptional power for sustained beauty of form and 
a satisfying perfection. Butthis is no essential con- 
dition for the bath of great poetry. The poet, we 


_ Inspiration. 


and most intense, Itis, we may say, the impersonal 
enjoyer of creative beauty in us responding to the 


-impersonal creator and interpreter of beauty in the 


poet ; for itis the impersonal spirit of Truth and 


Beauty that is seeking to express itself through his — 


personality, and it is that which finds its own word 
and seems itself to create in his highest moments of 
There is also the personality of the poet and the 
personality of the hearer, the one giving the pitch 
and the form of the success arrived at, while the other 
determines the characteristic intellectual antl aesthe-. 
tic judgment to which tts appéal arrives. The’ cor- 
respondence or the dissonance between the.two decides® 
the relation between the poet and his reader, and out 


of that arises what is personal in ous appreciatfon ` 


and judgment of his péetry. In this personal or time 
element there is always much that is merely accident- 
al and often rather limits and deflects our judjment 
than helps usefully to form it. But apart from this 
thereis alwgys something essential to our present 
personality which has a right to be heard, For we are 
all of us souls developing in a constat endeavour to 
get into unity with the spirit in life throfgh its many 
forms of manifestation and on many different lines. 
And as there is in Indian Yoga a principle of adhikara, 
something in the immediate power of a man’s nature 
that determines by. its characteristics his right 
to this or that way of Yoga, or union, which, wlmtever 
its merits or its limitations, is his right way because 
it is most helpful to him personally, so in &ll our 
activities of life and mind there is this principle ef 
adhikara, That which we can appreciate in poetry and 
still more the way in which we appreciate it, is that 
in it and us which is most helpful to us and therefore, 
for the time being at least, right for us in our at®mpt 
to get into union with the universal or the trans- 
cendent beauty through the revealing ideas® and 
motives and revealing forms of poetic creation. 


This is the individual aspect of the personal or 
time element. But there is also a larger movement 
to which we belong, both ourselves and the poet and 
his poetry. And this general movement w® see work- 
ing itself out in different forms and on different lines 
through the souls of the nations and peoples who 
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have arrived at à strong self-expréssion by the things 
of the mind, art and thought and poetry. These 
things do not indeed form the whole of the move- 
ment even as they do not make up the. wholé of the 
life bf the people ; they rather represent its highest 
points,—or the highest With the exception of the 
spiritual. In the fev nationg that have powerfully 
developed the spiritual force within—and in them we 
best see the inner character and aim of that line of 
the movement. 


+ 
the evolution ofaʻ'past self which, being dead, yet 
liveth 

‘Pre soul of the poet may be like a star and dwell 
apart ; even, his work may seem not merely a varia- 
tion from but a revolt against the limitations of the 
national mind. But still the roots of his personality 
are thre in spirit and even his variation and revolt 
are an attempt to bring out something that is 
latent and suppressed or at feast something whici is 
trying to surge up from the secret all-soul into the 


Very often a nation-in its self-expression is both - soul-fcrm of the nation. 


e nelped and limiged by what has been left behind from 


EBen Po 








‘India and the West. 


In the course of a very able, sober and 


appreciative article contributed to the 


Hindusthanee Student Walter Eugene 
Clark sets forth the achievements of the 
Hindus in various branches of learning, 
and analyses, with no small amount of 
success, the points of difference between 
the Hindu and the Western outlook on 
Nfe and method of thinkiag. Says he: ~ 


e Thé discovery of Sanskrit. at the end of the 
eighteenth century meant the discovery of a-new con- 
tinept in our world-consciousness, The first important 
effect of the discovery was not the development of 
Comparative Religion but that of Comparative Philo- 
logy. Sanskrit proved to be a language closely 
related to the Iranian, Greek, Latin, Germanic, Slavic, 
Celtic, and-the other Aryan languages, and in many 
particulars preserved older linguistic forms than did 
any of the other Aryan languages. Further, from the 
scientific poine of view the Sanskrit alphabet is a 
perfect one. 

As early as 600 B.C. the Hindus had made a care- 
ful study of the way in which sounds are formed by 
the vocal organs, and: had described the process so 
well that only within the last generation have we 
surpassed thg Hindu study of phonetics. Only within 
the lastecentury have we surpassed the analytic study 
of grammar as depicted in the grammatical master- 
piete of Panini (ca. 400 B C.). | i 

The Hindu failed later in maintaining his positive 
sciences and in applying them to worldly objects not 
from ayy lack of ability, but because his acute mind 
turned to other things and lost interest in the progres- 
sive conquest of Nature, The scientes became 
scholastic. More effort was spent on dialectic, on the 
composition of commentaries, super-commentaries, 
and super-super-commentaries than in further original 
production. "i 

India at an early date devoted much attention to 
mathematicsy and in particular developed algebra and 
geometry to a remarkable degree. The very figures 
we used to express our nimbers were invented by the 
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Hindus. They were borrowed by the Arabs, and by 
them were taken to Europe as the Arabic gumerals. 

One of the Indian philosophical systems aims to 
systematize the processes of reasoning. Quite in- 
depencently it worked out,a syllogism of formal logic 
very similar to the Aristotelian syllogism on which 
our owa logic is based, 

.Chess, the most intellectual of all games, is of 
Indian origin. It was taken to Persia in the sixth 
century A D., and brought from there to Europe by 


the Arabs, 


Medicine, rhetoric and poetics, government (as 
describ3d in the recently discovered Kautiliya Artha. 
castra), all show the same keenly analytical faculty, 

In India the dominant note is an inward, deeply 
religious one. India has never centered its thought 
on man and subordinated the universe to him, The 
mysteridus powers of Nature, which are all on a 
grander scale and more overwhelming in India than 
inthe West, are in the centre of thought. There is 
always in India a large cosmic outlook pn life, a 
constan: tendency to universalize, a subordination of. 
practical values. The West emphasizes the reality 
and the importanceof the material world, and has a 
keen h-storical sense. In India the tendency is to 
minimiz2 the importance of the material world, to 
withdray from it and its little struggles toward a 
universe] which lies beyond. History plays a very 
small pert in Sanskrit literature. 


© 

Life in India centres in thought and emotion, nat 
in deed and act. Carlyle has well stmmmed up the 
Western point of view in the sentence, “The end of 
human activity isa deed not a thought, though that 
thought be the noblest.” We seek coatentment 
through the attainment of our desires through posses- 
sion. To the best Hindu thought this has always 
seemed fallacious, for tlesire succeeds desire in never 
ending saccession. There is always something more, 
the attainment of which is sure to make us happy. 
Eastern 2thics seeks contentment through the limita- 
tion of desire. To be sure the Eastern ideal has often 
been carried to an absurd extreme of asceticism, but 
have we noteoften carried our Western ideal to just 
as absurc an extreme of thoughtless acgivity and rest- 


‘less moton. Thought and feeling are deeper gs 
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externals are’ simpler. Could we not desire in the 
West a little Indian simplicity aud quietness in the 
place of osténtation and turmoil. e 

To the Hindu all Nature is alive and animate, 
man is only an integral part of it; but beyond both 
are powers of ruthlessness and of inexhaustible fertility 
which human labor cannot control. Magic alone, like 
mediaeval alchemy, can. put man in touch with the 
greater force of Nature*by superhuman means or by 
asceticism. Over the world, beautiful as it may be, 
impends an uncontrollable, powerful something, like 
the Nemesis of Greek tragedy. In Indian art and 
literature yow will find not so much an expression of 
mystery of all-embracing energy. The beauty is 
there, felt keenly and enjoyed keenly; but the beauty 
endures only a moment, and then—. It 
then rather than the now that troubles. The West 
is preoccupied with the now. The Hindu is hike a 
man in an enthanted garden where things take place 
that he does not quite understand. He enjoys keenly ; 
but soon a sense of unreality, of mystery, settles 


down upon him, his mirth and pleasure turn to ‘be-- 


wilderment and uneasiness. In India it is ‘the 
commonest thing in the world for a king or rich man 
to find that worldly pleasures pall, to. withdraw as a 
hermit into the forest to meditate. 

Sanskrit has a literature greater in extent than 
that of Greece and Rome together; and many.of the 
warks are worthy of comparison with the works of 
any other literature in the world. In putting a 
valuation upon any literary work we must look for 
three things. 1. lhe power of keen observation and 
feeling. .2. Meenness of thought in linking together 
these sense impressions into ideas. 3., The ability 
to communicate these feelings, thoughts, and ideas in 
actistic words and phrases. The third of these 
criteria reveals at once the great, strength and the 
source of weakness of Indian literature. Nowhere in 
the world has there been developed a keener sense of 
the artistic use of ‘words, of virtuosity in the use of 
language ; but in the later works this verbal technique 
became an engin itself, and tended to stifle observa- 
tion, feeling, and thought. 

In Indja religion is a much more inclusive term 
than it is in the West. It includes many things 
which to us are purely social. Religion is the key- 
note of the whole social structure. It enters into 
every act of daily life. There is no troublesome gap 
between sacred and profane. Hinduism can be 
defined only as the sum total of the acts and beliefs 
of two,hundred and seventeen million of the ‘three 
hundred and fifteen milliow people of India. It is not 
a religious organization, for it is as much social as it 
is religious. If any organization is to be found it 
must be sought on the social, not on the religious 
side. Hinduism is a complete reflection of the entire 
life of the whole people called Hindus. a 

In India, gven among the masses, there is a 
pervading sense of mystery, of other-worldness, of 
wonderment. The great difference between India 
and the West is that this mystical experience: has 
tried“to socialize itself in the West, while in India it 
has tended to withdraw from society, has become an 
end in itself. 

Inthe West, the general tendency is to make 
faith harmonize with the world of matter, In India 
the: world of matter is made to harmonize with 
faith, 
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- people worse off than ourselves. 
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Unfortunately truth in, India has remained teo 
much in the intellect, and has found too little place 
in actua? practice.- The best minds have withdrawn 
themselves from the common life and have lived an 
ideal life apart. Too rigid ¢ line has been dr&wn 
between the enlightened anù the unenlightened. In 
so many departments of Indian thought. things have 
become stereotyped, have become mere forms, 
formulae, and symbols from which any living mean- 
ing has been lost. ‘India became a slave not to 
things, to materialism, but to forms and ceremonies. 
In this respect India has been largely mediaeval. 

I have no patience with those who blindfy speak 
of the complete superiority of the East, as do a few 
Hindus whose pride has justly been aroused by the 
unjust criticism of,things Indian, or with those wha 
just as blindly proclaim the complete superiority of 
the West. What we need is not blind enthusiasm 
and partisan spirit but understanding and judgment. 
and persistent work ; not eloquent talks and long 
discussion of ideals. Abstract ideals alone dre a 
weak foundation on which to build upa moral anda 
liveable world ; but mere action without ideals- is no 
better. If uationalism is destined to make way for 
internationalism, the East must play a considerable 
part in the new world regime. 


- 
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The Beneficent Comparison. 


' ‘The Spectator has an interesting article 

which essays to interpret the psychology 
of man which enables him to find conso- 
lation in his misery if he finds another 
more miserable. °We read : a 


It is a common cause of thankfulness that there aré 
5, In theory the point 
of view is an odious one, but in practice how could 
We get on without the help of the beneficent com- 
parison? The inevitable conditions of life are ren- 
dered more acceptable by it. It is wretched to be 
getting older at such a pace and so unceasingly. 
Now and then we are all greatly depressed by the 
thought, and probably we all find a certain relief in 
thinking of some particular friend whọ is older still. 
We wish him no harm. If there were any chance of 
his finding the secret of youth, we should not stand in 
his way. All the same, if he found it, one of the 
thoughts which console us in, our advance towards 
decay would be gone. Wedo not want him to get 
old; we only want him to prove to us thaf we are 
still young. We compare ourselves wfth hjm and 
take comfort. Very much the same thing is true of 
health. Very much the same thing is true where 
poverty is concerned—so long only as it does not go 
too far. Itis of no use toa man who has lost half 
his income to reflect that all things area matter of 
comparison, But if his next door neighbour has lost 
three-quarters of his income, ha does, without the 
least ill nature, feel a little better able to bar up. 
Pity for his neighbour would overcome the thought 


of himself. As it is, if he isa decent man, he doese . 


not feel the slightest pleasure in another man’s mis- 
fortune, but the sight of it instantly reduces the 
volume of his self-pity. ° @ 
There is a form of conscious stupidity from which 
the sight of worse stupidity removes the sting. The 
° 


` 
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fagt that he has “said thé wrong thing,” hurt some- 
one’s feelings, showed himself in a ridiculows or a 
contemptible, light, will weigh upon a man (and still 
morg upon a woman) for days. There is no denying 
that to see another pers® whom he realizes to ba 
quite as clever, dignified or good-hearted as himself 
do the same thing will cau8e him tò forget his own 
vexation. It is mere superficial cynicism to say that 
-he takes pleasure in the social smart his friend is 
swearing about. Heis more sorry for him than he 
could be if he had not just been through the same 
discomfort hims€if. At the same time his self-con- 
centration is dissipated, and he goes home in better 
spirits and tan laugh at both mishaps. 

A few very good people can rejoice in a friend's 
success and work for it who at the same.time feel 
personally discouraged by it’ when itis attained. 
This sort of discouragement, even though they them- 
selves may call it envy, is often connected with a root 
of humility in their hearts. They are not in the least 
inclined to detract from the other man’s talent, but 
the fact that itis forced upon their notice increases 
the poor opinion that they have of their own, What 
we have called the beneficent comparison, however, 
has, we think, few practical ill-effects. But, it may be 
said, surely a true independence should free us all 
both from envy and from all sense of relief in the 
contemplation of ill-luck and shortcomings of others, 
The argument is unanswerable. We can only plead 
agaipst it that such independence will never be com- 
mon till, we get rid of a fear which is as natural to 
man as the fear of death itself, and that is the fear of 
isolation., Both dreads are part and parcel of human 
nature, and can never be eradicaged? 


* Romanticism and Pragmatism. 
a 


The successful Occidental races of the 
nineteenth century used to characterize 
the life and thought of the Hindu thus: 
“The people of India are devoid of 
energy, indolent, and full of melodramatic 
enthusiasm” They have no practical 
common sense and are addicted to other- 
worldy sentiments, They are indifferent 
to the actualities of real life, and are 
governed by the pessimistic philosophy of 
despair,” e 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar successully refutes 
thie idea in the course of an article con- 
tributed to the Hindusthanee Student. 
Says he: ` 

The vidence of India’s achievements in secular 
endeavour had beer furnished by the Portuguese, 
Frenchy Italian, and English tourists and traders 
who came to India during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. They whole-heartedly 
admired the municipal arragements, the general 
health and economic prosperity of the people in 
town and country, as also the vast river-traffic and- 
the excellent bads and c4nals. The city of Moorshida- 
bad was brighter and more sanitary thanthe Loudon 
of those days according te Clive. Baltazar Solvyns, 
the Frenche observer, wrote even so late as 1811 
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that the Indiau sea-going vessels were more durable 
and ebgant than those of the English and French. 

it was these very Hindus who, on the other 
hand, wrote aud anhotated the ‘‘Upanishads,” 
“Geeta,” “Vedanta,” the Bhakti (devotion)-shastras, 
Yoga (meditation) philosophy, ete. It was these 
very Hindus, masters of the material arts, who 
proclaimed the inferiority ofe a mere life in the flesh 
and of an existence contented with the here and the 
now. ; 

The historical truth, therefore, is that- the Hindus 
cast their eyes equally on both wings of human 
life,—they approached the problem of the universe 
with the same sympathy from both angles of 
vision. Hindu culture was as much the embodiment 
“of. the most intimate experience of the concrete, 
positive life, as the expression also of a thorough 
hair-splizting analysis of the Beyond or the transcen- 
dental realities. It was it short a sy@thesis of the 
world's eternal polarities. e 

During the nineteenth century, however, the 
people of India were divoreed perforce from the 
vitalizing interests and responsibilities in every 
field of work. j 

The Eindus of this period, entirely misunderstood 
the spirt of the Upanishads, Geeta, Vedanta and 
other pnilosophical bequests of their æforefathers, 
The Hiddus, emasculated and demoralized as they 
had to b2 by pressure of circumstances, popularized 
a false doctrine of “maya” or ‘world as illusion”’ 
without understanding the sense or context of the 
original propounders. They thus helped to transform 
the cougtry into an asylum of incapables, a land of 
vegetating animalcules, or of mere stocks and 
stones. The wonder is that this absence of vertebral 
Ain was even regarded by them as a point of 

ory. 

P Thus situated, the people of India became to the 
Eur-American observers the standing example of 
slothful passivity, pessimistic indifferentism, and 


submissionistic tendencies. Arguing the past from ` 


the degenerate present, the scholars of Europe and 
America began to interpret the whole previous 
history and literature of the Hindus*as a record of 
inertia, inactivity, subjectivism, other-worldliness, 
ete. This misinterpretation has been pepetuated 
for the world in the writings, however meritorious 
on other grounds, of Max Muller and the indologists 
who have followed in his wake. The mesmerized 
Hindus understood that probably the West was 
thus eulogizing the East. The scholars of India 
followed suit, and interpreted the achievements of 
their ansestors exclusively as marvellous exploits in 
pacifigm, ‘ahimsa,” i.e., non-killing’and non-resistance, 
spirituality, and self-realization. V 

Fortusately, new conditions have of late exercised 
this hypnotism and nightmare of mental thraldom. 
The youag India of the twentieth century does not 
pride in the imbecility forced into the intellectual 
consciousness of the last three generations by adverse 
circumstances. ° 

The Young India of today is like its illustrious 
‘predecessors Of mediaeval and ancient times, at once 
idealistic and practical. We are “romanticists” in 
so far as we have been cultivating our veneration 
for the past glory, proclaiming the visions of a 
mighty fature, and instituting the Nature-cult of 
freedom and simplicity. Pari passu, we have been 
making the present, the here and the now, more 
lovely -in aethousand and one ways. We have 
addressec ourselves to the pressing eproblems of 
every day public life. Rural construction, elevation 
of the laboring classes, social service for fhe welfare 
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of the masses, and spread of man-making educatidn. 
are some of the principal planks in Young Tedia’s 
nationalist propaganda. 

The energists of Young India have been organizing 
the centres of credtive work here and there and every- 
where throughout the land. These institutions are 
the ganglionic cells of posivitism which pervade the 
entire body politic. Various movements have been 
fe set on foot to cope with the current concerns of 
life 

Besides, instances of ancient Hindu achievements 
in secular civilization, of India’s contributions to 
the “exact” sciences, of Hindu successes in industry, 
politics and warfare are being unearthed by archaeo- 
logists. During the nineteenth century the people 


of India used to read in their history only the® 


record of spiritual advance. The Young Life 
of the twentieth century finds in the „ame 
history theetradition of statesmanship, bushido, 
homanism, materialism. The whole trend of nation- 
al evolution is being presented in an altogether novel 
light. Hindu culture is being scientifically rescued 
from theincubus’of misrepresentation and misinter- 
pretation. ° ` 

The mentality and philosophical tendencies of this 
Young Indja are akin to what is being called “prag- 
matism” ingthe Western world. The methodology 


>and message of the pragmatists would thus suit 


the life and disposition of our countrymen. It is 
accordingly to pragmatic ideals that Young India 
has been moulding its future. 

Young India’s attitude is practical and creative. 
It is utilizing the world-forces and examining the 
results achieved. It does not believe in the leader- 
ship of one individual in industry, politics, litera- 
ture, or art. It does not tolerate the authority of 
any one institution, or the monopoly of any one 
movement, or the despotism of any one propaganda. 
lt does not tnink of national energy in the singular 
mmber, but in terms of many leaders, diverse ideals, 
‘multiple organizations, and varied consumimations. 
The “logic” of this life in Young India would be 
found in the writings of William James, the American 
philosopher. » 


Nen, 


The Sway of internationalism. 


The Hindusthanee Student publishes the 
following pregnant lines from the speech 
delivered to Hindu students in Chicago 
by Dr. Rowena M. Mann. ! 


“The modern nation has incorporated family 
witiin its organization, Sut it has gone far beyond 
the blood tie in its various institutions and interests 
so that the state of today wil! be incorporated in an 
international organization. We today witness the 
inadequacy of the state as a final organization of the 
interests of man. For this state is an illogical 
positione and out of harmony with the facts of 
the actual life*of the people. For human experience 
passes beyond the frontiers of every nation. Life is 
international. Not’only our great modern progress 
in art, philosophy, science, commerce, labor, morality, 
religion, are of international scope—none of these 
things being .the exclusive possession of any one 
nation~but the purely human experiences—father- 
hood, motherhood, grief, joy—tell us that we are 
made of one blood and that the spirit ofman is one 
when held in the bond of peace... 

“The preseht war registers the failure of statesmen 
to think internationally. The obscurest life in the 
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prairies of America may well be dep:ndent on’ 4 
professer of medicine in Vienna. Our lives are far 
more u international possession than, a national 
one, This situation needs to be acknowledged and 
recognized.... n - 

* “With what terrible intimacy politics stand to our 
personal life is.showneby the sufferings and travail 
of the people of the world at present. With greatest 
respect and honor for the achievements of the in- 
tellect of man in history one appalling oversight 
among statesmen faces us. Itis the truly stagger- 
ing omission during the last forty, years of the 
erection of the international organization to 
care for intefnational problems, One fact with its 
tremendous significance has been overlooked in 
modern statesmanship. Itis the fact of the_ growth 
of science „and .the®particular achievement of com- 
munication.® The significance of communication is 
the point here. The people of India and China 
are within the range of quick communication 
which will become easier, readier, cheaper with time. 
No exclusive hostile national boundaries can stand 
before this fact of the interchange of human thought. 
Culture will become more uniform, national boun- 
daries will ‘have less importance, the co-operation of 
nations will be found more fruitful than their tragi- 
cally ridiculous hostilities... 





The etioldgy or otherwise of 


Discontent 


have been ably set forth by a writer in the 
New Statesman. We make a few extracts; 


There has been’ too much praise of éontent. 
There has also been too much praise of discontent. 
Both of them have been treatéd as primary virtues. 
Content, it must be admitted, is nearer a virtue than 
the other, just as a good complexion is preferable to 
a bad one. The content that is preached by the rich 
man to the poor, however, or by the big Empire to 


the subject nation, is not a virtue at all, but a pre-. 


tense, Itds like a recommendation to paint the glow 
of health on one’s face with a brush., There is no 
value in either content or disconterf 


as they are symptoms of health or disease. To as- 


. sume contentment when the circumstances do not 


warrant it, is like lying to oneself or to the doctor 
about an illness There is no question that the people 
who do uot pester us with their ailments are the most 
comfortable neighbours. We forgive them tlir play- 
acting because we would rather be ‘lied¢o than per- 
turbed. Still, if itis anyone.in whose fate we are 
interested, we resent a rosy deception that may lead 
to fatal carelessness. For victims of the disease of 
poverty and ignorance, to remain willing victims of 
such a disease, would be to, consent to become the 
agents in spreading an infection. Hence We are 
inclined to be grateful for the innumerable discontents 
and unrests and rebellions of-history. They wtre the 
growing painsof the race. At the same time, we 
cannot agree with those in whose'philosophy discon-e 
tent is the supremely holy thing. There is undoubt. 
edly a “divine unrest” which does make the spirit of 
man rise in rebellion against his surrowndings. He 
finds the will of society or of the family or the church 
or the school seeking to impose a mechanical obedi- 
ence on him. He finds himself asked to gonform to 
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except in so far. 
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a pattern rather than to try to discover why he was 
bòrn and to live accordingly. He is bid accept the 
experience of older and wiser men than himgelfas a 
substitute for experiences of his own. He mf&y_even 
be asked to feed his-passion for experiences” on some 
such empty abstinence wis Mot breaking the Sabbatlr, 
We cannot find muth fault with the instincts of a 
youth who feels that there is more in life than not 
breaking the Sabbath. His discontent is justified, 
because it isa revolt of the spirit against formalism. 


Discontent is not a remedy, but a symptom. 


e Popular eunrest® in itself is no more to be rejoiced in 


than arash. Itis also true that it is-no more to be 
neglected @han a rash. The ruling classes have 
throughout history done their best to ignore it, or, 
when they could not ignore it,@to punish it. They 
have merely driven the disease in. The@discontent of 
the poor is for the most part a protest against the 
conduct of those who have appropriated to themselves 
so large a share ofthe opportunities for happiness. 
It may be that ‘the State cannot make a man happy, 
The State cannot raise the dead, nor can it endow a 
man with genius or beauty or humor. If he lacks 
these things, his quarrel is not. political: it is with 
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destiny. There are otker/forms of happiness, how- 
ever, which the State can insure to him. It can 
insur to him and his children opportunities of life, of 
education, of travel, of dwelling in a roomy house 
surrounded by a garden of flowers, of reading whether 
for wisdom or for entertainment, of eating , well and 
speaking well, of seeing pictures other than the 
cinema, of hearing music other than the steam organ, 
of learming how many colours there are in a jay’s 
plumag2, of release from work for a month at a time, 
of swimming in the sea, of leading, ‘in fine, the life of 
a gentleman, a poet and a scholar. It is folly to 
pretend that the discontent of the poor man who is at 
present shut out as by a doom from these delights 
either will or ought to come to an end until he has 
broken down the door that separates him from them. 
Contenzment with the social order of our time would 
be a tlisgrace to rich and poor alike. Content is the 
ideal condition of society. The great@st social pro- 
blem in the world—indeed, the whole social problem 
-is how to konstruct a State in which it will be 
possible for a decent man to be content both with his 
own lot and the lot of his neighbours, 
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i . THE FIRST LOTUS 


WEE golden light of tHe early dawn had 
just touched the earth, when two 
figures appeared on the bank of a 
lotus pond» One was a girl, the other a 
small boy, who was clasping the fingers of 
his sister tightly. His innocent face bore a 
strong resemblance to this beautiful and 
pure dawn. na ° : 
Suddenly the child turned round’ and 


asked eagerly, “Sissy, how were these 
“Oh, 


pretty flowers made ?” 
~ The sister smilingly answered, 
that’s a long story; I shall tell you at bed 
time.” i Ee 
Thè child had to be content, but all the 
day long “he looked forward to that time. 
As soon as it was evening, the eldest sister 
was captured by her eager juniors and 
taken to the bedroom. She must tell them 
now how ‘the beautiful white flower was 
madêg. 

. It was a large and bare room, the only 
furniture being a lamp-holder of brass. 
The bed was spread on the floor. The 
children drew tbe eldest sister to the 
middle of the bed, and gathered round her 
in a close circle.. The small boy put his 
head in her lap andJooking up at ber face 


with his large eyes, said, “Now tell us 


abouz the flower.” The sister patted his 
curly locks and began.thus: 

_ Leng long ago, a: wee little girl was 
born in the midst of a huge dark forest: 
Her beautiful face shone like the morning 
star tn the black darkness. It was a bleak 
winter’s morning and the sunehad not yet 
been able to penetrate the thick curtain of 
grey mist which hung round the forest. 
The withered leaves were fast dropping 


down from the trees and the keen north ™ 


wind went about shrieking like an angry 
sprite among their bare skeletons. All the 
world was shivering. Everything beauti- 
ful and green had „hidden itself under- 
ground as if in fear of the terrible winter. 
The mother covered her infant with her 
skirt. while the merciless winter wind blew 
over her own unprotected body and the 
mist clung to the wavy masses of ker loose 
hair in large drops. The babý was quite 
warm and comfortable under the cover of 
her -nother’s sheltering skirt, but the 
mother’s body grew gradually hard and 
rigid with cold. Her breathing grew 
difficult ; still even-when fighting for it, she 
constantly put back her skirt over her 
baby girl. Butthe cold became more and 
more intense and at last leaving her baby 
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alone in that dark,‘ desolate forest; she 
departed for an unknown land, where per- 
petual spring reigned. She forgot’ her 
sufferings and perhaps also her joys. 

_ The little girl understood nothing of her 
pereavement, she put one of her little 
augers, which lookgd like a flower bud, in. 
ser mouth and went on smiling as before. 
Wild beasts came to devour the body of 
her mother but the look in the baby’s eyes 
curned their ferocity into pity and they 
went away. A herd of deer, passing by. 
that spot found the baby, whose eyes, 
were just like their own. A hind had re. 
cently lost her fawn. She carried off the 

Daby to her own home. : 

The winter passed off at last. The ten- 

der green leaves and the blades of fresh 
zrass, who were hiding in fear, began to 
deep out and look about them to find out 
whether their dreaded enemy was stillin 
sight. Phe wood nymphs received news 
‘rom theBlackbirds and cuckoos that the 
“young god of spring was coming to pay 
them his annual visit. Throughout ,the 
winter these damsels had remained with 
their fair faces hidden under grey veils in 
anger against the old wan Winter. The glad 

e news made them at once throw off these 
- disfiguring covers and step out into the 
fresh green woodlands in all the finery of 
shimmering green dresses and ornaments 
made of bright gold. No sooner had their 
tender white feet touched the cracked dry 
earth than it became covered with a car- 
pet grassy green, the winter fog was chased 

- out of the world by the sunshine of their 
glorious smile and the forest filled with 
ligt and laughter. The sleeping birds 
woke up at thesound of their merry voices 
and carolled out a glad welcome to the. 

advent of spring. - l 

The little girl had now grown up into 

e beautiful maiden. | In the days of long 
ago, people did: not take so‘much time to 
grow up~as they do now, they did it in 
quite a short time. At the time of her 
birth; deep darkness reigned everywhere, 
- but the baby’s face shone with light. So 
-they called her Light. Her eyes were like 
those of her foster méther, the hind, and 
ker fair skin glimmered like the pearl which 
tas just been released from -its mother’s 
womb. Nobody had taught her to put 
ker hair up, so her curly locks always 
played about her beautiful face. She had 
grown up among the fawns‘and had 


- learnt from them their quick frightened - 
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ways. At the slightest noise she used zo 
dart jnto a sheltering bush or behisd 
some, large tree. While playing about 
among the wealth of spring blossoms, she 
looked like a veritabl@young wood nymph. 

So the days wore on.e Light had now 
become a superbly beautiful maiden. She 
chad no need now to entreat the wild wood 
birds to pluck her favourite flowers for 
her, she could do it herself even from 
large trees. She loved flowers tearly. 
She had no ornaments of gold or 
jewels, so she used to deck her 
fair slim bodyewith blossoms and tender 
green leaves. But when she played about 
among the fawns, her green skirt stream- 


‘ing in the air, with a wreath of fragrant 


jasmiues crowning her dark head and 
chains of flowers. round her beautiful 
arms and ankles, you would have agreed 
that jewels were no match for flowers. 

The rainy season now approached. 
The sky became overcast with masses of 
deep purple clouds and showers fell in- 


cessantly. All the rivers and lakes be-, 


came full to their brims, and the forest 
trembled every now and then. with the 
deep roars of the angry thunder god. 
But strange to say, the deer who. got 
frightened at theeslightest sound, did, not 


‘evince the least alarm at the deep’ rolls 


of thunder. They came out in herds and 
frisked and played about in. great jey. 
They were of different colours, some 
golden, some dark blue and some pied 
like the daisy. Some had great branching 
antlers and some were completely with- 
out them. The herdcontained great stags, 
who were swift as arros and had 
eyes like sparks of fire ; on the other hand 
there were the small fawns, with large 
frightened . eyes. and their bodies 
covered with thick golden down. Light 
was great friends with them all and all 
loved her dearly. The spring terrents of 
the mountains had become greatly swollen 
with rain water, they tumbled down the 
rocks like streams of molten silver, all 
white with. foam, filling the . woodland 
with deep booming noises. Light tould 
not cross them now, so the big stags came 
and.carried her across on their backs? On 
the other. hand when- the greedy little 
fawns tried in vain to tear up the fresh 
green grass with their weak teeth, Light 
drew them into her awns and,fed them 
with handfuls of fresh'grass. 

One night it rained and rained. The 
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_-foster mother, 
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day broke; still it was cloudy and dark 


atid the rain went on pattering on the 
forest leaves. The deer had come out and 
Light was with them. She played about 


for a time, but after ae while. growing tired, 


of the sport, satedown under a large tree 
and busied herself weaving a garland with 
flowers and green ferns. A fawn of her 
named’ Kajla,. laid itself 
down by her side and from time to time 


*ubbed*its héad against her. There was a 


slight sopnd and Light looked. up instant- 
ly. A beautiful lady was standing before 
her. Light had seen herself reflected in 
the lakes many a time, so she knew at 
once that this stranger bore a close 
resemblance to her. Up to this time she 
had lived with animals alone, so she felt 
very glad atthe sight of a creature some- 
what like herself and asked, “Who are 
you, please?” The lady smiled’ sweetly 
and answered, “You won't know me 
dear, even if 1 tell you, you have never 
seen me before. But 1 have come with 
the express purpose of paying you a 
visit.” 

Light asked eagerly, “Will you live 
with me ?”?” “No,” replied the lady,: “you 
won’t see me again with your eyes, but 
Henceforth 1 will. always remain near 
you 33” 


f Light’s smile died out at once. If she 


was to go away so soon, why. did she 
come at all? The lady looked at her 
disappointed face with a smile,. then 
holding up two flowers in her two hands, 
she asked, “Dear, I am going to give you 
one, which one will you have ?” 

Light looked up. The beautiful lady 
had a large*white flower in her right hand; 
its inside was rosy red like the heart ofa 
conchshell. Its sweet perfume had 
attracted to it all the bees of the forest. 
The forest abounded with flowers but 
never ha Light come across one so 
beautiful. The flower had a stalk, very 
long and green as the new leaves of 
spring. 

The other flower, which the lady held 
in he#@left hand, was totally. different. It 
was of a Geep, red colour, like fresh spilt 
blood, it made the eyes ache, if one looked 
at it for long. Its smell was sweet but 
over-powering and poignant. The flower 
glowed like acarbuncle in the midst of the 
dark foregt, the pollen grains which its 
filaments were shedding glittered, - like 
sparks of fire. Light’s eyes were riveted 
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on the red flower, she did not turn to tht 
white one any more. The red flower had 
a stik, thin and hard, which shone like 
burnished steel. 

Light had not answered: the lady, she 


- was intently looking at the flower. The 


lady asked again, “Which one will you 
have, deer ?” Light mefely stretched out 
her hand and took up the red flower. The 
strange lady’s countenance became sad 
all of a sudden, her eyes filled with tears 
as she said, “Light, l shall appear to you 
once again at the time when you will 


“need me most.” So saying she vanished 


at once among the dense mass of trees, 
Light sat down with the flower in her 


hand. Its*bitter sweet perfume frightened 


the fawn Kajla, who darted into a neigh- 
bouring thicket. Light did not notice it, 
she had eyes alone .for her flower. Night 
came on, the deer returned to their wood- 
land somes, but none approached Light, 
who still held the fire-coloured lower in 
her hend, 

From that day forward, Light lived on 


_alone, none of her old comrades came near 


her now. -None could endure the flower. 
But Light had no time to grieve over this, 
the red flower had completely usurped her 
attention. It seemed to be growing deeper 
in hue every day, as its petals opened out 
more and more. It showed not the faint- 
est signs of fading. She walked about the 
forest all day long, with the flower in her 
hand. Wherever she stood, the place 
became full of a lurid glow and the air 
became heavy with an overpowering smell. 

The rainy season gradually carne toa 
close. One morning suddenly the sunskjne 
tore = hole through the dark blue curtain 


„of cloud and flooded the forest with its 


radiance. All the trees and creepers seemed 
to laugh out in joy and raised their heads 
to drink in deep draughts of the blessed 
light. Light was walking along a narrow 
forest path, suddenly a piece of golden 
sunlight struck the flower in her hand, 
which began to glow and sparkle likea 
cup full of liquid fire, 

Light felt great pleasure at ethig -novel 
sight. She thought, “What a marvellous 


. flower I have got. It was superb even 


in the dark, I don’t know what.it will 
look like in full daylight.” 

Ali ofa sudden a sweet strain of music 
came floating in the air. What was that ? 
Light stood still to listen, then as the 
strain seemed to come from somewhere in 
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front, she advanced in that direction. At 
last she arrived at the bank of a gmall 


river which owed its origin toa cataract, - 


Ma came swirling down the mountain 
side, 

Thick bushes of mountain fir had grown 
on both sides of the river. Against this 
da-k green background a youth was seen 
sitzing. He was singing aloud ina sweet 
vore. Light saw that he was more like 
herself than the animals of the forest. He 
was alike yet different. She ‘conld not 
find out where the difference came in but. 
she liked him all the better for it. Whence 
had this beautiful creature come ?, He 
appeared to be of a similarage with Light. 
o had this fair youth been hiding so 
ong } 


‘The deer of the forest were standing 
rocnd him in a close circle, listening 
entranced to his melodious voice. Kajla 
was lying at his feet. For some unknown 
reason Light resented this, she wanted. 
the youth to herself alone. 


She went and stood near him. But his 
sinzing stopped the very instant he caught 
sigat of her and. he remained staring at 
. her with wondering eyes. The red flower 
was then hidden under her mantle, but 
the deer ran off at its poignant smell. . 


Light smiled and asked thé youth, 
“Who are you? How did you come 
here ?” i 

"I have been travelling about for a long 
time, and shave arrived here in course of 
my journey. I. don’t >know who I am; 
nobody has ever told me that.” | 

wight was alittle amazed as she asked 


again, “Why do you always travel 


about ?” , 
“Oh, I am in search of a most beautiful 
flower. I have not found it yet, so Iam 
corstantly wandering about.” . 
“It must be my red flower, that heis 
seezing,” thought Light, “there can be no 
flower more beautiful than’ that. ‘But 
how handsome he is, shall I show him my 
* flower 2?” E 
She took out the flower from under ‘her 
mantle and holding it up, said witha 
smile, “Now have a good look. Is this 
the .flower you” are seeking? If you 
prcmise to sing to me every day°I shall 
“let you see and touch it.” 
The youth looked up, then suddenly 
covered his face with his hands*and cried 
out, “No, 1f0, it is not the one. I want. 
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Go away with your flower, I don’t waft | 


to see, it.” 
Light felt bewildered for a, moment.’ 
Then she became angry. So her beautiful 
flower was not to “he creature’s taste ! 
But somehow, she, could not long remain 
angry with him, so she advanced a few 
steps more and said, “Now please, look 
carefully, it must be this one. Could 
any flower be more beautiful? 
a sweet smell it has got P” 
But the youth’s face became ¢éerrified, 
he moved away from her and cried out 
in an agonised voice, ‘Go away, oh, go 
away. Ito not want to look at you, it 
is hurting my eyes. Pléase go.” But as 


Light still stood there, he suddenly darted 


into the dense forest and was lost to sight. 
Tears began to flow down Light’s cheeks. 
Why did the youth behave in that way? 
She took the way, along which he had 


See what 
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flown. She went on and on, along wood- . 


land tracks, by the sides of large forest 
rivers, through smooth valleys and dense 
undergrowths ; still she found no signs 
of him. Night came on with her starry 
mantle, Light stumbled in the dark, thorns 
pricked her feet and noises of wild animals 
frightened her, still she kept on hey n 
way. The desiré to turn and fly,-bac 
rose again and again in her mind, bué 
the memory of the youth’s fair face made 
her again go forward in the wild d&rk 
night. ne | 
The night wore on and at last a tinge 
of rosy. red crept into the eastern sky. 
Light logked about and found the youth 
sleeping a few steps before her þy the side 
of a great black rock, on a“bed of green 
leaves and mosses. She went and stood 
by him. A shade of grief still lingered 
oh his sleeping face.. He had not found 
the flower yet. 
' The youth woke up at the souud of her 
footsteps, - and sat up. Light turned 
away in fear, lest he should again run off 
at the sight of the flower. 
say, he did nothing of the kind. He sat 
still, neither did he speak or sing. Had 
he then got over his unmeaning fri®ht-at 
the flower ? T or 
Throughout the night, Light had not 


even once glanced at the red flower, she, 


had completely forgotten ìt. Now she 
looked at her own hand. Ob, how 
the flower had changed in so shart a time ! 
It had become black, its petals had wither- 
ed and were crumbling. Its bitter sweét 


But strange*to - 
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fragrance had completely vanished. Light 
could not understand how this ecame 
about. She did not know thatit was her 
owh tears dropping, on the flower all 
through that black night, which had 
caused this. Stie threw away the withered 
ugly flower. She did not now feel the 
slightest grief for it, so glad she was to see 
the youth again. ; 
e Butgtill he did not speak to her. He 
remained sitting as before, with his eyes 
fixed on® the forest. Light, too, could 
utter no word, but stood there speechless, 
tears choking her voice. 
After a while, with a sigh fhe youth 
stood up and began to move towards the 


forest. At this Light could no longer res- - 


train herself but throwing herself in his 
way, she cried out, “Why are you going 
away? Ihave thrown away that flower, 
so you need not fear.” 

The youth said, “What isthe use of 
ae here ? I have still my flower to 

nd.” 

Light still barred his way, as she said, 
“Pase don’t go. Tell me what kind ofa 
flower that is. Ishall find it forgyou.” 

“Itis a large, white flower,” he said, 
but ite heart is rosy red. Its stalk is 
slender and green, “Its sweet smell causes 
ft to be always surrounded by the, honey- 
lovjtig “bees.” ` l 

It was tHe very flower Light had seen 
in the right hand of that beautiful lady. 
Alas, alas, why did she choose the red 
flower? _The quest of the youth would 
have ended at her side, if she had chosen 
the white ong Light threw herself down 
on the grownd, sobbing at her own mis- 
fortune, 
while, 
forest. 


How long she had been lying there, she 
had no idea. She did not know that the 
day Was drawing to its close, dusky even- 
ing had come down and the moon was 
peepingfrom behind the dense foliage of the 
trees. Suddenly she heard a voice, “Light, 
look p, I have come.” 


Ligbt sat up and saw that beautiful 


then slowly vanished into the 


lady standing before her, but she had no-. 


thing in her hand now. f 

“Why did you not bring the white 
flower with you?” Light wailed out in 
despair. ° a : 

“I have not got that flower now,” 


_ replied the lady, “ybu did not want it, so 
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Igaveit away to another girl in a ta- 
away country.” ` 

“Then what am I to do,” asked Light, 
“where shall I get the flower ?” / 

“You shall have to create it yourself, 
there is no other way.” 

- Light eagerly asked, ‘Tell me how tc 
doit. I don’t know the way,” 

“I shall tell you, but will you be equal 
to the task ? Itis very hard.” 

“However hard it might be, I shall cer- 
tainly do it,” replied Light firmly. 

«e The lady drew Lightto her and whisper- 

ed something in her ear. Her fair face 
grew white as marble, her lips began tc 
tremble, but-still she shid, “I wilf do it.” 

“Then come with me,” said the lady 
and led the way through the forest. Light 
followed her unhesitatingly. Great bould. 
ers had been looseried by storms and hac 
crashed down into the forest river, thereby 
impeding its course and forming?a Smali 
still lake at one place. Light and her 
companion came and stood on its bank 
The lady said, “Light, the time has come. 
now once again, do you think you car 
do it ?” 

Light fell down on her knees by the 
‘waterside and shut her eyes. Her whole 
body trembled but still she said, “Yes, I wil. 
do it.” She seemed te see even with her 
eyes shut the sad face of that fair youth. 

The lady said, ‘Open your eyes ané 
look into the water.” ` 

Light. opened her eyes. The moonlight 
was flooding everything around. witk 
molten silver and her own beautiful face 
smiled up at her from the blue-depth of the 
lake. Suddenly a cloud drew a vei 
the moon’s face and at that very instant 
Light lost all consciousness. 

When she came back to her senses, it 
was on the verge of dawn. She was still 
lying by the side of the lake. She looked 
towards the lake. Oh what a wonderfui 
sight! A large white flower on a tender 
green stalk had risen out of the water and 
was slowly nodding its head to and fro in 
the morning breeze. Its heart wasas rosy 
as the cheeks of the blushing’goddess of 
dawn. A swarm of black bees had already 
clustered round it. - 

Do youknow whence that flower had 
sprung ?- Just from the very spot where 
Light's beautiful face had reflected itself. 
The blue ‘water: had kept that image 
treasured in her heart, and now it had 
bloomed out as a flower, 
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Ia the fast growing daylight, Light 
looked down into the water again. eHer 
face was beautiful no more, all her beauty 
had vanished, all had gone to create the 
flower. She rose from the water’s edge 
and threw herself down under a large 
tree e 
Eut suddenly the youth appeared on the 
river bank, 
sigkt of the flower and sprang at once into 
the water. He plucked oft the flower and 
then rising out of the lake went away 
wita it clasped to his heart and ‘singing 
joyously. His face was. shining like the 
morning sun. "8 
But as 800n as he*had plucked off the 
flower, another just like it bloomed on the 
same -stalk again. These flowers would 
never come toanend! They would bloom 
with the first break of day and close their 
petals as soon as light vanished from the 
earch. ey would never smile without 
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He went into ecstacies at the 
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Ld 
light, because Light had brought thn 
to thig earth. 

Light was gazing intently at the youth. 
Suddenly she heard g voice, “Light, are 
you content ?” 

Light could note see any one, but she 
knew who it was. “Yes, I am content,” 
she answered. The voice came again, 
“Even though another took the treasure 


you won by sacrificing yout morg than, 


life ?” 

Light stood up and answered, *‘Yes, it 
is because another took it that I am con- 
tent.” 

The lamp was dying out as the 
children’s mother came into the room and 
said, ‘‘No more stories now, darlings. It 
is long past bed time.” 
boy lisped, “Mamma, we were listening to 
the Light-flower’s story.” 


| Sıra CHATTERJEE, 
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How the World Goes. 


It is very depressing to think that'nine- 
tenths of the population of the world are 
now at war. The Indian Witness quotes 
the followifig to show that such is really 
the case : 


“Vigre fhan half the Government of the earth are 
weeed in the struggle to preserve civilization, or 
have broken off relations with Germany and her co- 
partners. Little more than one-third remain neutral, 
and most of these are the small States which are pre- 
vented by their position from engaging in the conflict, 

or whose influence would be without effect.” 
Recapitylation, 


At war, 19 States ... 1,870,225,000 


Relations broken—11 States 21,870,000 
Anti-German—30 States + 1,892,095,000 
Germanic Allies-—4 States K 156,572,000 
Neutrals—19 States 143,961,000 


World’s population, 53 States ... 1,692,628,000 

ivilisatidn has not yet enabled men 
to settle international disputes or keep the 
wickedly ambitious. under restraint ex- 
cépt by bloody warfare involving the 
death of millions and untold sufferfngs for 
more. But though all this.is very sad, 
there is something that inspires hopé, too. 
Whatever motives may actuate diplomats 
and statesnien, there is no question that 


large numbers of menare fighting for what 
they consider the cause of freedom and 
righteousness. Whena better way than 
war dawns on the minds of such men for 
the safe-guarding of freedom and civiliza- 
tion, they will surely be prepared -to make 
still gred@ter sacrifices, if possible, than 
war involves, Therein liese the hope of 
humanity. . 


idealists and Practical Men. á 


We do not want to lay down the law 
for idealists and say that they must not 
try to be practical. What we expect is 
that they will not seek to be practiéal at 
the expense of their idealism. It is the 
practical man who must try to conform to 
the ideal. Idealists must be prepared to be 
ridiculed as uupractical, @ 

As regards war and peace, statesmen 
may not at first be able to go beyond a 


‘greater recognition of the ideal than what 


is expressed in the following extract from 
a speech delivered by Marquis Okuma ata 
meeting of the Ind o-Japanese Association : 

Will it be peace or war that will dominate the 


world id future ? Will it be power or will? No; a 
harmony between them will ‘alone prevent, a future 
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wer and avert bloodshed. e The sword and love must. 


be well harmonized, and we must rely upon religion 
for this adjustment, which is, I believe, the firfal object 


- Of religiones. the world is too full of evil-tloers to 


allw us to abandon the sword altogether. Christ 
cried: ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand ;” but 
how much longer gre we to wait for its coming’? 
We have vainly waited forci coming and at present 
the Kaiser even makes use of “God” for his own 
con yenience, 


Just as police men are necessary, though 


e they are soraetimes engines of oppression, 


so armies are necessary though they are 
often used to conquer and oppress. All 
swords cannot just now be turned into 
ploughshares, though, intreasingly, they 
should be beaten into ploughshares. The 
civil power must be supreme in order that 
the army may be keptin its place; other- 
wise militarism would prevail, and that 
would spell ruin to civilisation, freedom 
and righteousness. l 


Why an Internee took Opium ? 7 


Most probably only a small fraction of 
the hardships and ill-treatment to which 
many internees and state prisoners ‘have 
been subjected has been published. But 
endOugh has appeared in the columns of 
newspapers and periodicals, particularly 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, to justify a 
demand for an independest public commis- 
sion of enquiry into the whole subject of 
the treatment of. political suspects, in- 
temees and state prisoners. For it cannot 
be ignored that there have been, among 
detenus and state prisoners, cases of death 
from disease, suicide, attempted suicide, 
insanity, leaving of place of domicile with- 
out permission and infringement of rules 
which are infpossible or very difficult to 


observe. These, like all other phenomena 


of the world, are not without cause. The 
duty of a commission of enquiry should he 
to find: out the cause or causes and suggest 
the remedy. The letter printed below 
offers. additional material for ‘enquiry. 
We publish it to enable Government to 


aseertain the truth, as we are unable our- . 


selves to find out whether it is wholly 
false, entirely true or partly true. It is 
printed as it has been received, without” 
any omission or alteration, except -that in 
some” sentences ‘initials have been substi- 
tuted for proper names. 

“My internment life grew to be extremely intoler- 


able and this led me to attempt (on the 24th April 


last).to do away with my life. There are various cir- 
cumstances decurring from the day of my arrest up 
to this time and which made my life unbearable. 
I think the following facts will clear up everything, 
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- “Before my arrest I was a 4th year-B.a, student of 
the Ripon College, Calcutta, and resided in a uri- 
vers@y licensed mess., In Noy. 1916, I was arrest 
from that. mess, under the Defence of India Act. After 
my arrest I was taken to the Kyd Street C.I.D. office 
and there confined in a solitary cell.. Two days I 
passed there. During this period I was given no focd 
except a few glasses of water when 1 cried out n 
thirst for’ water. These two days I was put -o 
extreme inhuman brutal torture. 1 was whipped, 
kicked and blowed. I was compelled -to undergo 
some peculiar and very difficult figures for torture. 
I was also kept standing all night with my han-Js 
tied up to an iron rod overhead. One M.B., aC. ID. 
offcer, tortured mein the above ways. He also us-d 


«some very abusive languages upon me. He sar, 


“You sala confess everything or I shall kill you” 
When in extreme torture I cried out, ‘I die, I die,” he 
sdide*in return, “Sala die, the sooner you die tre 
better ; if you die then the °"Government4s relieved of 
an enemy. Well, it is the'other day that we killed a 
man like you by torture, what has the Government 
done to ns. We have permission from the Govern- 
ment to torture you all for confession.” After ths 
I was removed to the Presidency Jail and there cou- 
fined in a solitary cell for 30 days. In two occasions 
l was taken by a Police officer to the C.leD. office in 
the Ylisium Row and presented beforombi m= ard® 
others. Mr. T. told me to.confess‘and when I aa- 
swered that I know nothing about the present more. 
ment, he rebuked me angrily and threatened that 
unless I answered everything affirmatively to Lis 
question I should put under Reg. III of 1818. 
“After a stay of 30 days in the Presidency Jail I 
ot a Government order of home domicile at the 
village Chandura, P. S. Brahmanbaria, Tippera. One e 
of the directions in the order was that I should sce 
the officer-in-cbarge of the P. S. Brahmanbaria once a 
day. The P.S. is about 15° miles off from my home, 
consequently I had to go to the Thana and cone 
back again competing a journey of 30 miles a dar. 
The journey took me the whole day and also a pa-t 
of the night. For this I could not take properly my 
meals and also overtired every day. The journey 
was really a terror tome, Not to sp@ak of readirg 
and writing I could not even enjoy sound sleep. It 
can be easily conceived what terrible days L passed in 
my homeinternment. I saw others sheddin 


ears 
for me. In that state also I had desperate is 


about my life. I filed a petition to the Secretar-, 
Government of Bengal, to this effect. In reply I gota 
Government order that instead of going to the Thara 
daily I might go there twice a week. But imm- 
diately after this order I received a Government order 
directing me to proceed tp Chittagong and then to 
Kutubdia under P. escort. 


“At Chittagong I saw S. P. daily. He gavea 
written order directing me to stay in the Police Clud 
until he gave me the second order. J was in the clup 
for about 8 weeks. There I was given only two 
meals daily and no tifin. I madea petitio» to S, FE, 
to the effect that my health was bfeaking dowa 
gradually and I required some allowance for my other 
necessary expenditure Such as tifin&c. But I gota 


_ negative answer, the S. P. also made a cynical re- 


mark, “Government is not your parents that the- 
should spénd money right and left for comforts an 
luxury.” This reply surprised and silenced me and 
created a great annoyance in my mind. After 3 
weeks stay jin the Police Club I was directed by the 
S. P. to go to Kutubdia. At Kutubdia I was allowed 
to live only 2 weeks, thence I was boomer ted tu 
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Maheskhal. The S, P. personally served me the order 
of transfer to Maheskhal. 
the S. P. greatly offended and insulted me b? his 
peculiarly bad behaviour. It was this :—The S. P. 
called me by a constable to ste him in the Thana. 
When I entered the office I found the S. P, talking 
with S, I. and he did not notice me. I remained 
standing for a minute or two and finding an extra 
vacart bedstead in a @orner I took my seat on it. 
After a few minutes the S. P. looked at me and said 
rougkly, “Well, why have you taken your seat with- 
outmy permission ?” I replied that it was unnecessary 
tofask for permission. This isa petty incident but I 
took it to my heart. 

“At Maheskhal I have been living for more than a 
year. Asadetenu at Maheskhail have undergoing 
various disadvantages and troubles which told upon 
my peace of mind. There are scarcely any Bhadraloks 
here. Almost all of them are illiterate and thertfore 
they are afrafd to mix with the detenus. Moreover 
the guard-constables are objects of terror to them, 
who prevent them ‘foolishly and unnecessarily from 
mixing with the detenus. Instances are not rare 
that some innocent villagers, and shopkeepers are 
harrassed uselessly for mixing with the detenus. 

“The late S. I of this place forwarded a prosecu- 

ion report® against me for association with two 
Other Tetens. I was accordingly sent for trial, but 
the ebsurdity of the case being proved it was with- 
drawn. After passing more than a month in the 
Hazat I came back to Maheskhal. After this prose- 
cution my suffering «ent on increasing rapidly. The 
S, P. pays his visit here at an interval of one or two 
months and on no occasion did he fail to give me 
warning to the effect that my case was not yet with- 
* drawn, and I might be prosecuted in any day. He 
also often threatened me and used objeztionable 
insulting words on me. There is another incident 
‘which disturbed my mind greatly. About three 
weeks ago one M.B. who tortured mein the Kyd 
Streez came here to take the statement of a detenu. 
The very moment he saw mein the Police Station he 
adcressed me thus, “O Jogesh, have you changed 
your mind hy this time, or require. some more beat- 
ing’ The present insult from the very man who 
tortured me touched me to the quick. In the mean- 
time the $. B. Patrika which I subscribed was also 
ey the order of the Government. 

“Thus I lost my peace of mind and was greatly 
disturbed and I began to think within myself. I 
recalled to my mind the happy days of my student 
life and the bright prospect before it which has been 
blighted. I also remembered how my happy pro- 
musing life has been marred by my arrest and subse- 
quent internments. I remember also the extreme 
torture and insult upon me by the C.I.D. officers and 
ill behaviour of the P. officers. Ultimately after 
much continuous thought I came to the belief that I 
sheuld get no redress from the Government. And 
meditation after meditation confirmed me that death 
is preferable to such a terrible state of existence, 
Then being drifen to despair I one day purchased one 
tola of opium from the market and one evening after 
candle-light I took it to do away with my life. 

“For this act of my attempted suicide [ hold 
responsible none but my internments, and ill treat- 
ment of the Police officers. var 
_ Jogesh Chandra Ray, 

Detenu at Maheshkhal, 
17-6-1918. 

N.B. ; 

Ahoutia week ago S. P. gave me an order to go to 


While serving the order. 
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Police Hospital Chittagong on the understandify 
that the poison which I took has still some effect- 
upon me’and I require medical treatment. So I went 
to Chittagong. Government Civil Surgeon there 
examined me and gave me a certificate that I atħ in 
perfect health. After that wrote. to the S. P. that 
I might be removed from the Hospital. In reply the 
S. P. said, “You must°remain in the hospital and 
obey my order.” Thereupon I asked for permission 
to see the Magistrate. Getting nó reply and 
waiting for a considerable time I started to see the 
Magistrate, dnd asked tle escorts to follow me. 


When I left the Hospital compound, t@e escorts with è 


their havildar detained me forcibly. They telephoned 
to S. P. In return the S. P. ordered them to iron 
me and take me to the Hospital by force. The S&S. P. 
let them understand hat I am insane and I must be 


dealt with like the insane. They did the same and ~ 


confined me in.a room of the Hospital with hand- 
cutis. After the confinement for two days I have 
then been sent to Maheshkhal.” 


Political Prisoners in the Andamans. 


The Bengalee reminds the public that 
some five years ago it wrote a series of 
articles on the subject of the treatment of 
political prisoners in the Andamans, with 
the result that the then Home Member, 


Sir Reginald Craddock, paid a visit to 


that penal settlement and held a personal 
enquiry, and the situation for a time 
improved: But now, says our contem- 
porary, “it has lapsed back into the old 
ways and the oldeomplaints are renewed? 
with additional circumstances of hard-. 
ship and horrors.” The number of politi- 
cal prisoners in the Andamans is at 
present 85. This is how, according to the 
Bengalee, they are treated : 


About the end of the year 1915, the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case men began to pour in and troubles 
arose. Mr. ° Barry is the Overseer. His behaviour 
causes continuous friction and bitttegness which have 
never been allayed by any act of impartial justice by 
the higher authorities, and when Bhai Sohan Singh, 
an old man of over fifty, ‘who is universally respected 
by all the Sikhs, was abused by the Superintendent 
himself for shortness of his daily task, they despaired 
of getting their grievances redressed by the higher 
authorities and struck work. They were pfnished 
with bar-fetters and separate confinementeand invaild 
diet for six months. After the expiry of theit term, 
they resumed work. This strike had a cooling effgct 
upon the authorities and everything seemed well at 
least for the time being. But very soon another 
event happend that inflamed the minds of all. Ashu- 
tosh Lahiry, a graduate of the Calcutta University, 
did the hardest possible labour for a very long time. 
He worked in the husking machirfe and then af coir- 
pounding for eight months. The Superintendent told 
him that he would be put to light labour after six 
months. But, though nearly eight months passed 
away and though he complained to the Superinten- 
dent several times, he was refused light labour. At 
last, he refused todo Hard werk, But Mr. Murray, 
the Superintendent, was ‘obstinate and repeatedly 
punished him for his refusal. He was finally awarded 
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en stripes, bar-fetters, and separate confinement 
for six months; and he was flogged though he had 
done the hardest work for eight months and Rad sim- 
ply wanted ght labour. However, after six months 
wene over, Mr. Murray gave him again the same 
task and threatened him wéth enhancement of sentence, 
iv case he would refgse again. This threat compelled 
him to do the task. This ĉase was followed by 
another. The men were ordered tO pluck grass and 
clear the yard ona Sunday. But as 
holiday, they refused to doit. So seven men were 
punished—-two with three month’s separate confine- 


+ 


ement ang five wèth six month’s bar-fetters and separate 


confinement and invalid diet. The effect of the punish- 
ment may þe understood by reference to the records. 
Invalid diet is a very spare diet which does not satis- 
fy the hunger of an average may not to speak of the 
stout Sikh. To live in continuous hygger for six 
months under close separate confinement causes 
terrible enfeeblement of body and mind, that is fur- 
ther helped by the climate. Mr. Barry was deter- 
mined that all the men should live in separate con- 
finement and he left no stone unturned to achieve 
his object. He provoked and insulted the men and 
got them punished for being insulted in return. 
Sometimes he would give unjust orders for doing 
extra work and if they refused they were punished 
with separate confinement. : 


In a second article the Bengalee gives 
additional information : 


We have referred to the case of Bhai Bhan Sing, 
a pdlitical prisoner, tonvicted in the Lahore Con- 
spiracy ‘case. Bhai Bhan Singh was abused by a 
European warder, and he paid him back in the same 
coin. He yas caged for insolent conduct and was 
pinished with six mosths’ baefetters, separate con- 
finement and invalid diet. Frequently Mr. Barry 
used to see him in his cell. One day, he abused him 
and‘was abused in refurn. He gave orders‘to the 
conVict officerseto teach him a lesson. At eight in 
the morning three or four men entered his cell and 
severely beat him. But Mr. Barry again came at ten 
accompanied -by a dozen bodyguard of European 
warders, free Indian warders, Jamadars and Tindels 
etc., removed Bhai Bhan Singh to the cgge-cell and 
there hé was beaten. Bhai Bhan Singh, it is alleged, 
grew desperate uder the increasing pressure _of the 
treatment that he received. He was punished again 
with bar-fetters till further orders and was to remain 
in a cage-celi. According to our information the 
treatment told upon his health and he had to be 
removed to hospital. -The harsh treatment accordéd 
to him roused the indignation of other political 
prisoners. Some of them struck 
started g huifeer-strike. Bhai Bhan Singh’s condition 
is said to be going from bad to worse. He is in 
hosgital and his fellow-prisoners are said to be 
awaiting his fate with ‘‘uneasy expectancy.” Observe 
the hardships and inconveniences to which political 
prisoners are subjected. Inevery block some ten or 
twelve Bolitical prisoners live and-work together, but 
they are not allowed to talk to each other. Is it 
humanéy possible for ten or twelve friends to live 
together and yet not to talk with each other! This 
is what the authorities would enforce with a 
‘severe punishment for its infringement. Recently 
some of the men were pnnished with bar-fetters, 
separate confinement and invalid diet simply for the 
use of mutufl exchang® of greetings. The men are 
even punished for reading books. All political 
prisoners are allowed boeks ; they had the audacity 
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to continue reading books when Mr. Barry came 
into the block. The last case, that of Bhai Nadhan 
Singi, occurred only a month and a half ago. Mf. 
Barry came into the block at a time when he was 
not expected, and found him! reading his book at a 
‘distance. He was caged and punished with six 
months’ bar-fetters,. separate confinement and 
invalid diet. What a terrible punishment for a 
trifling offence, if it bean wffence at all! While a 


Sunday isa» man is in separate confinement he is not allowed 


his bedding within the cell nor can he have his 
blanket coat. Now, is it possible for any man to 
live in the cold season which continue for eight 


‘months inthe year in a naked cell with an almost 


naked body ? Some of the men refused to part with 
their blanket-coat, but it was forcibly taken away. 
Bhai Rul.a Singh when he got fever was exposed to 
the cold for three days, for he could not get his 
blanket-coat in his cell. As a result of continued 
exposure he got pain in tht breast an@ lungs with 
high fever which has finally developed into phthisis. 
So serious is his health now that he has been trans- 
ferred to the Bamboolat Hospital, where phthisis 
patients are kept. There have been many other cases 
in which continued separate confinement, bard work 
and the neglect of the authorities have resulted in 
dangerous diseases. Many have beceme_ short- 
sighted ; one man, Bhai Bhola Singh, iseieadkertwo™ 
men, Bhai Bhan Singh and Bhai Bhola Singh, are 
suffering from phthisis; Bhai Nand Singh and Ram 
Saran have got scrofula ; Pandit Jagat Ram has got 
neurasthanis : and several others have been reduced 
to such straits that they have ‘become the victims of 
perpetual disease. All this is due to solitary separate 
confinement, } 


The first thing that Government should ° 
do and do immediately is to hold an open 
and searching enquiry: The results of this 
enquiry should be published without any 
avoidable delay, and, if any officers are 
found guilty they should be removed and 
otherwise punished. But these would be 
only palliatives. A root and btanch reme- 
dy is required. There is at present no 
civilised government which maintains a 
penal settlement like the Andamans. 
are distant alike from the seat of the 


- Government of India and from the high 


ways of the world. Working far from the 
public gaze and without the wholesome 
restraint exercised by the visits of non- 
official visitors, the jail authorities in the 
Andamans naturally become guilty of 
wrong-doing. The penal settlement in the 
Andamans must, therefore, be abolished, 
and life convicts and long term convicts 
should b2 kept in some other less objection- 
able place of confinement. 


_ Heroism and Cowardice. 

Wherr people bully the weak and play 
the braggart in their midst but are conci- 
liatory when they have to deal with the 
strong, they are really cowards though 
they give themselves the airs* of Beroes. 
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And the weak even know that these men 


are not heroes. e 


Is India Directly Represented ? 


In his interview with Reuter’s represen- 
tative in London the Maharaja of Patiala 
is reported to havasaid that “India was 
pleased that since last year she was at 
length directly represented by delegates 
af the ruling princes and people at the 
great council of the Empire.” It is, no 
doubt, not without significance that India 
has not been entirely forgotten or ignored.. 
But neither last year nor this year were 
the ruling princes and people of India 
asked toe choose ‘their delegates. Thé 
Maharaja of Patiala, like his predecessor 
the Maharaja of Bikanir,is only a nominee 
of the Government of India, and Sir S. P. 
sinha is also a Government nominee, 
besides being a Government servant. As 
whatiyes $f India they in their private capa- 
city have a representative character like 
any other Indians when they try conscien- 
-tiously to give expression to the better 
mind of India. But apart from this fact, 
they cannot claim any representative 
character, They are not our delegates, 
India is not directly represented by them, 
and we are in no way bound by what they 
may say or leave unsaid ; though we are 
free to support any right and just opinion 
which they may give expression to. But 
that must depend on the merits of these 
Opinions, not on the assumed representa- 
tive charatter of the Government nomi- 
nees, . 


Afraid of Speeches 


ritish soldiers and generals are not 
afraid of the latest weapons of offence 
invented by the Germans; „but some 
British bureaucrats in India are mightily 
afraid of speeches! The latest symptoms 
of speechophobia have been reported from 
Delhi. The Chief Commissioner of that 
place has ordered Mr. Asaf Aliand Pundit 
Neki Ram Sharma, two public-spirited 
gentlemen of the Imperial city, to refrain 
from addressing public meetings. How 
brave and statesmanlike some of our 
bureaucrats are! What makes them so 
timid ? Conscience ? Or self-interest ? 


Pagodas and Europeans’ Shoes. ` 


The Burma Government have taken 
definite action regarding the recent agita- 
tion @f the Buddhist Conference held at 
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the Rangoon Jubilee eHall at which whe 
passed a number of resolutions condemning 
the wearing by Europeans of boots and 
shoes within the precincts of Pagodas. 
in communicating *the .orders of the 
Government to „the -Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, the Chief Secretary says, 
inter alia : 

As the further continuance of the controversy may 
lead to breaches of the peace I am now to send you 


the following expression of the Local Government’s® 
views on the subject. It has always been the policy 


ofthe British Government to adopt a mutral atti-- 


tude to a religious controversy unless its interven- 
tion has become mecessary in order’ to secure the 
maintenance of the peace. It is also, in the opinion 
of the Local Government, incumbent on classes or 
a community to pay the same respect to ieligious- 
edifices of other creeds and denominations as they 
would pdy to those of their own. In the present 
instance, however, the Lieutenant-Governor is quite 
‘unable to accept the view which was put forward 
by some of the speakers at the meeting that the 
question under discussion was a purely religtous 


‘one and that the resolutions passed were based 


solely ou religious grounds. Such view is entirely 
inconsistent with the facts that throughout the 
whole period since Lower Burma became part of the 
British Empire the Burmese Buddhist community as 
a whole has never taken exception to the practice of 
Europeans wearing boots and shoes when visiting 
the precincts of pagodas and that no” protest 
against this practice has on religious grounds been 
raised during all that period by any aythoritative 
member of the Bud@hist hierarchy in any part ‘of 
Burma. In these circumstances the resolutions of 
the meeting represent an , innovation which 1s 
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contrary to practice,’sanctioned by long usage. - 


The attempt to introduce an inn®vation of* this 
kind at the present time is singularly inopportune 
and unfortunate aud the fact that the question has 
been raised when it is of urgent importance that 
nothing should be done which will tend to arouse 
racial feeling and disturb the harmony’ which has 


-hitherto been so admirable a characteristic -of this 


province, must throw. doubt on tl claim that the 
convenors and members of the meeting were actuated 
solely by religious zeal. It is understood that no 
body of pagoda trustees or member of such body was 
party to the resolution and the local Government has 
received information that the development of this 
controversy has been accompanied by attempts to 
intimidate responsible trustees of pagodas and to 
compel them by threats of serious cofisequences to 
themselves to take action which they have felt under 
no religious obligation to take. A breach ine the 
harmonious relations which have hitherto prevailed, 
would be deplorable at any time. In the present 
time of war nothing likely to effect such a breach can 
be tolerated. ` e 


The Burma Government's letter concludes 
thus :— 

For these reasons the Government cannot coun- 
tenance any attempt to carry into practice resolu? 
tions that were passed at’ the meeting and will 
proceed against any person who in the desire to 
give effect to these resolutiorfs should b® guilty of un- 
lawfub acts of force or intimidation. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is not so much cancerned wlth the motives 
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an intentions of the yarious individuals who Or, may it not be that those who may 
Stic LS gu a renin ga ia the have protested have been, ipso Pa 
letter finally. concludes by assuring the trustees of constcered unauthoritative i ree = pet 
e  pagedas of the necessary support from local civil Suppose the facts are exactly as stated in 


authorities and enjoins the Commissioner of police 
to give the trustees gf the great Shwedagon pagoda 
any protection or assistance required for the pre- 
servation of order in the pagoda precincts. 


“The present time of war” must do duty 
here, too. The Burma Government pro- 
efesses to be®*anxious to prevent “breaches 
of the peace.” That object could have been 
gained ‘by that Government advising 
Europeans not to enter pagodas or pago- 
da grounds ‘with their boots ogshoes on, 
and the Europeans following that advice. 
But no restrictions must be imposed on 
the movements of “the superior race” in a 
conquered country. Itis not indispensab- 
ly necessary for the salvation, physical 
well-being, material’ prosperity, intellec- 
tual progress, moral welfare, and earthly 
happiness of Europeans in Burma that 
they should be able to wear boots an 
shoes within the precincts of pagodas. 
Why then this insistence on the practice 
aseif it were a great political privilege, or 
moral or legal right ? No doubt, perverted 
aud morbid ideas of prestige require that 
“the superior race’? shaquld in conquered 


gountries be able to satisfy even their 


whims and caprices however these may 
clash with „the notions of other people. 
But it is not the business of Government 
to lend countenance to these perverted and. 
morbid notions and seek to penalise the 
objections of those who do not belong to 
the favoured race. z i 

It is dsserted that “throughout the 
whole peribd since Lower Burma became 
part of the British Empire the Burmese 
Buddhist community as a whole has never 
taken exception.to the practice of Euro- 
peang wearing boots:and shoes within the 
precincts of pagodas and that no protest 
against the practice has on “religious 
grounds been raised during all that period 
by any authoritative members of the 
Buddhist hierarchy in any part of Burma.” 
In the first place, this is the bureaucratic 
version of a period .of the history of the 
courrttry, which may not be correct ; we 
must have the people’s version, too. In 
the second place, 
the Buddhist hierarchy recognised by 
the buregucracy as ‘authoritative’ may 
not have protested ; but- did go member, 
un-authoritative if may be, ever protest ? 


any member of 


the owicial letter. May it not be that 
hitherto the Burmese people have heen so 
afraid of the white man that they have 
not protested, and now that there has 
been a racial and national awakening 
throughout the world, particularly in 
view of the declaration of the Allies that 
they are fighting for the rights of small 


natiors, the Burmese people have mustered 


courage for the first time since their loss 
of independence to give utterance to the 
religious scruple which was in their heart ? 
If it be a fact, of which we are not sure, 
“that no body of pagoda trustees or 
member of such body was party to the 
resolution,” that was quite natural, For 
nowhere in the East have the priests or 
people like them been among the, first to 
feel the promptings of national serespert™ 
reborn. It may be objected that there 
ought not to be any connection between 
the re-birth of national feeling and religion ; 
but. that is an unreasonable -objection. 
For tke growth of national consciousness 
makes everything national dear to the , 
people —religion, art, literature, dress, 
customs, style of living, &e. 

But supposing that the resolutions of 
the meeting.do represent an innovation, 
are not the people of a country entitled to 
make an innovation as regards ‘their 
religious notions or scruples,—particularly 
when the innovation does not encroach on 
any political, legal, commercial, educa- 
tional, intellectual, -religious, or ~ga 
right of any foreign people ? The Lieut® 
nant-Governor of Burma is playing the 
strong man quite unnecessarily and un- 
wisely. It is ridiculous to suggest that 
in ord2r to maintain harmony between 
whites and non-whites, the whites must 
have taeir own way even in what is non- 
essential to them and the non-whites are 
to yield even in matters which they 
consider, it may be mistakenly, of vital 
importance to them. e 

As regards wearing shoes or boots 
within the precin¢ts of Burmese pagodas 
one mey ask to know what the Burmese 
themselves do? Do they take off their 
boots or shoes or other foot-wear when 
entering pagodas or pagoda-grounds, or 
do they-not? If they do, there can be no 
questicn of what they really feel§ in the 


d 


tatter. As Europeans are human beings 
likestHem and as European boots and 
shoes are not holy objects any more than 
Burmese foot-wear, all real ladies’ and 


gentlemen among Europeans who know. 


the Burmese practice should either spon- 
taneously and readily conform to it or re- 
frain from visiting® pagodas. If, however, 
the Burmese have their foot-wear on in 
pagodas, they ought not to expect others 
to do what they themselves do not do. 


Bargaining and Having a Motive. 


Indian Home Rulers have insisted. that” 


the people should be enfranchised or given 
a definite „promise af enfranchisement so 
that that may act as a motive for their 
enthusiastically enlisting in the army or 
helping otherwise in the war. Thishas 
been characterised by . official. and non- 
official Anglo-Indians as bargaining or 
wishing éo have terms. These European 
oF expect motiveless or nishkam 
action from the people of India. How 
reasonable such an expectation is will 
_ appear from the following extract from. 
Capital, May 31, regarding Ireland, which 
is far more free than India: 


The discovery of the Sinn Fein plot was immediate: 
ly succeeded by the practical abandonment of con: 
scription in Ireland, and the adoption in its place 
of extraordinary inducements to voluntary enlist- 
ment. Mr. Lloyd George is hopeful that the response 
will be worthy of the best and highest traditions 
of Ireland, but he will be doomed to disappointment 
if he fails to keep his pledges to the Irish Nationalists 
Many London papers are urging him to do so 
without delay,and one wonders if he will be stron 
enough, The position of the Irish Nationalists is 
summed yp in’ a letter sent to the Press By Mr. 
Walt "Alton, of Tipperary, who was once a 

g Unionist. The text is worth quoting in the 
interests of fairplay, of which commodity Ireland 
gets little in this country :—~ 


“The Civil War of America offers an instructive 
parallel to the present situation in Ireland. In that 
war the black men were invited to join the ranks 
af both armies. In every case the principle. of 
freedom before fighting was recognised without 
question, This is very clearly stated by President 
Lincoln, addressing the people of Illinois in 1863, 
in the course of the greatest pronouncement of all 
Lincoln’s career :— 

I thoughf that gvbatever negroes can be got to do as soldiers leaves 
se much the less for white soidiers to do in saving the Union. But 
negroes like other people, act upon motives, Why should they do 
anything for us if we will co nothing gor them, If they stake their 
lives for us, they must be prompted by the strongest motive, even the 
promise of freedom. And the promise, being made, must be kept. 

May we not commend these trenchant remarks 
to our British rulers? Each one of them is as old 
and as deep as humanity ; ‘Motive’ there must be 
if people aren’t fools. Something is never given for 
nothing. Life, the greatest possession, isnot staked 
except far freadom ; and, last of all, ‘A promise ouce 
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made must be kept.’ Ofcourse, ffom an experigff 
that seems strange to the Test of tne world, but “not 
to us, eve Irishmen know tbat England denies all 
these principles, and especially the last. We invite 
her to carry her denial to President Wilson, agd to 
tell him that Abraham Lingoln, the idol of Americans, 
Was all wrong ; or, alternatively, that what is true 
and commendable in #«egard tọ the noble negro 
cannot possibly apply to mere Irishmen.” 


In the passage printed above in very 


‘small type, substitute Indians for negroes 


and the British Empire for the Union. In, 
the remaining portion of the extract sub- 
stitute India for Ireland, Indians dor Irish- 
men, and Indian for Irish. 

If bureaucrats in India want a merely 
mercenary army, they should make tempt- 
ing offers of pay, allowances, prospects of 
promotion, pension and jagirs. If they 
want also an enthusiasticarmy of citizens, 
they must confer citizen’s rights on the 
people or at least make a definite pro- 
mise of such rights, and make the Indian 
citizen soldier’s status equal to that of the 
white citizen soldier. lt is absurd and 
useless to expect what is practically mo- 
tiveless action. 


Why America is Fighting. , 

Action proceed from motives, and these 
may be altruistic, self-regarding, ar selfish: 
It must be conceded that no nation is 
fighting only from altruistic motivese 
It is admitted on ‘all bands that 
America’s motives are more altruistic 
than those of other belligerent countries. 
But even her motives are not entirely 
altruistic, though she does not wish to 
add to „her territory. The following 
passage is taken from an article in the 
North American Review :— ; 

But, as we have said over and over again, what 
we are fighting for is not to make the world safe 
for Democracy but to make the_ world safe for us. 


Forced into war by Germany, who violated our 
rights ruthlessly as she did those of Belgium, we 
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are fighting a war of self-defence. We are today in ~ 


peril. To avert that peril we have tafen up arms. 
Weare fighting to defend our wives and children 
from the defiling haud of the'German. We are fighteng 
to. protect our homes frou a brute who knows no 
mercy, a brute whose lust is destruction; we are 
fighting to preserve the institutions we love, the 
liberty we cherish, the freedom dear to us. We are 
fighting in France because it is there we can strike 
the enemy, but if we are defeated in rance 
we shall be conquered in America; no longer 
shall we be freemen but the slaves of the 


most merciless and brutal task master the world has ® 


. known. Our danger is great, and only our courag 


and determination cau avert it. 


That is not the only American opinion 
which declares that with America itis a 
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d nsive war. Munsay’s Magazineis one 
ofthe foremost and most widely circulated 
American monthlies.. Its editor says in 
the April number : 


® 
Americans are naturally a peace-loving people, and 
the horrors of the présent batt¥e-fields in Europe have 
aroused a dread of war greater than ever existed 
before, When American wives and mothers and 
sisters read the casualty lists of the Allies, with 
losses of more than thirty thousand in a single week, 
hey tremble for heir loved ones and are prompted 
to ask whether itis all worth what it costs in the 
sacrifice of ljfe and limb. 
1f they will only reflect alittle, they will realize 
that we have no choice but to fight if we would 
remain free. y 
No fact has been more clearly ascertaiffed concern- 
ing the plans of the imperial autocracy that governs 
Germany than the intention to dominate this country 
after defeating France and England. If the British 
fleet were out of the way, German naval guns would 
be thundering off the entrance to New York harbor 
in less than a fortnight ; and the United States would 
be compelled to pay a large portion of the expense 
incurred hy Germany in cuslaving the world. 


It is as certain as sunrise that if the Teutonic auto- 


eracy is not held within the territorial boundaries of. 


Germany by the compulsion of the Allies exercised on 
European soil and in European waters, the German 
land and naval forces will ultimately bring the war to 
Amertea, and we shall ‘have to fight them standing 
in the doors of our own homes: However one may 
deprecate war, it is preferable to subjection; and it 
is the part of wisdom tò carry on warin France and 
Flanders rather than in our own land, where our 
women and children would be exposed to such 


_afrocities as have befallen the French and Belgians. 


We are waging what is really for us a defensive 
warfare under Conditions most beneficial to the 
common cause, because most helpful to our Allies, 
and at the same time least injurious to our own 
people, becausé our women and children are not 
imperiled. 

Every American soldier-in the trenches 4n France 
is defending the United States against imperialistic 
aggression just gs truly as he would be if serving one 
of the great guns in the batteries at Sandy Hook 
and firing ata German fleet in the offing. We are 
fighting in Europe to prevent German imperialism 
from overcoming us in America, 

If Auglo-Indian bureaucrats say that 
Indians ought to fight to preserve their 
present state of dependence on Britain 
because it is better than dependence on 
Germany, wé may ask, What becomes of 
the declaration that the present war is 
a wa® for the freedom .of the world 
(minus India ?),.for democracy and for 
establfshing the right of self-determina- 
tion of nations? And why is not Ireland 
Content to fight to preserve her present 
status which is far superior to that of 
India ? Why is she striving to win Home 
Rule? Is human nature different in India 
from what it is in Ireland ? 
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Future of Poles, Czecho-Slavs and 
Yuigo-Slavs. 


A Reuter’s telegram dated London, 
June 5 reads: 


The Press Bureau announces that the Prime 
Miaisters of Great Britain, France and Italy at a 
meeting at Versailles agreed to the following 
declarations :— 

Firstly, that the creation of a united independent 
Polish State with free access to. the sea constitutes 
one of the conditions of a solid and just peace aud 
the rule of right in Europe. 

Secondly, that Great Britain, France and Italy 
associate themselves with America in the expression 
of earnest sympathy for nationalistic aspirations 
towards the freedom of the Czecho-slay and Yugo- 
Slav ptoples. g = 

Needless to say the Poles, the Czecho- 
Slavs and the Yugo-Slavsin whose future 
the prime ministers of Great Britain, 
France and Italy areso sympathetically 
interested are not, never were and are 


never likely to be the “property”? of 
Britain, France and Italy. 
Probably the prime ministers of 


Germany, Anstria and Turkey are expres- 
sing similar concern for the future of 
India, Anam and Tripoli. It is a com- 
fortable occupation,—to dispose of other 
peoples’ property. 

The British people would do well cto 
consider what others think of them, e. g., 
the following passage taken from India 
(London) : 

In an interview granted to Mr. Arthur Ransome, 
the “ Daily News” correspondent at Petrograd, M. 
Trotsky, before leaving for Brest-Litovsk, said, 
laughing :— 7 

If we were really logical we would declare war on England now for 


the sake of India, Egypt, and Ireland, 
declaration. 


You have aa 
Mr. Ransome protested that “we made nothing 


out of India.” M. Trotsky replied ;— 


Then give up being so altruistic. You English are the most Chau- 
vinist nation on earth without knowing it, 


We have no positive reasons for 
doubting the sincerity of the Allied prime 
ministers’ concern for the future of Poles, 
Czecho-Slavs and Yugo-Slavs.' But if these 
statesmen are thoroughly liberty-loving, 
why should they seek to liberate only the 
subjects of enemy countries and not, those 
of their own countries, too? With regard 
to India, we have heard it said that it is 
so very difficult to give India a little 
internal autonomy that statesmen must 
pause antl pause and pause before “taking 
a leap in the dark,” and probably end by 
pausing. As for countries or peoples held 
in subjection by enemy nations, why,it is 
the easiest thing in the world to mak@ them 
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immediately independent. This presupposes 
that races dependent on enemy nations 
have had a better training in selfgdvern- 
ment during their period of subjection, 
making them fit for immediate independ- 
ence, than Indians have had under British 
rule for the purpgses of a little internal 
autonomy,—which fact has kept us unfit 
for taking the first steps in self-govern- 
ment. Should -it be contended that the 
European peoples who are now sought to 
be made independent required no training 
in self-government, having been always fit. 
for independence, the question would arise 
how they lost it; for, according tq the 
civilized predatory political, ideas hitherto 
current and which have not yet begun 
to be considered barbarous, fitness for 
independence includes the power to 
preserve independence against the attacks 
of powerful robber nations. 

Ley be observed in passing that 
these predatory political ideas, if applied 
to private life, would amount to this, that 
any man of genius, poet, scientist, artist, 
saint, scholar, inventor, economist, cap- 
tain of industry, etc., who was unable to 
defend his hearth and home and property 
against robbers, would be considered unfit 
to remain a free man, and his enslavement 
ky the robbers would be considered per- 
fectly justifiable. 


The Bombay War Conference Incident. 
By calling in question the sincerity of 

some Home Rule leaders or of the entire 

Eome Rule League party (it does not much 


matt who exactly were meant) and 
| eine other aspersions on them in his 


De 


opening speech at the Bombay War Con- 
ference, Lord Willingdon did not display 
either gentlemanliness, tact or statesman- 
ship. To invite people and then.to take 
them to task is not good manners, accord- 
ing to any code cf etiquette, western or 
eastern. It does not indicate tbe posses- 
sion of an elementary knowledge of human 
nature to think that the best way to 
secure the co-operation of fearless patriots 
is to take them to task; though timid 
jo-hukums may in that way be made_to 
“co-operate.” Therefore, what the Govern- 
or of Bombay did was obviously un- 
statesmanlike. His remarks ot! some 
Home Rule Leaguers or all Home Rule 
Leaguers were entirely unnecessary, too, 
for thg purposes’ of the conference, and, 
sae i itrelevant and superfluous. 
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It may be that he did not and does ft 
want, the co-operation of Home Rfile 
Leaguers. It so, why did he invite their 
leaders? Ifthe invitation was sincere, he 
did want their co-eperation, and, there- 


-. fore, ought not, jf onlyeas a matter of 


policy, to have insulted them; if the invi-. 
tation was not wholehearted, he ought to 

have been the last person to callin ques- 

tion the sincerity of others. 

His Excellency said with fegar to thé 
Home Rule Leaguers: “I cannot, honestly 
feel sure of the sincerity of their support, 
until I have come to a clear understanding 
with thers and I have frankly expressed to 
them all that isin mind.” The best way- 
to cOme to a clear understanding with 
any men is to hold with them a small 
private conference, where both parties can 
and should have a full opportunity of 
frankly expressing all that is in their 
minds: the worst way is to calla public 
conference and frankly express what is in 
your mind and at the same time to pre- 
vent the other party from having their 
say. Lord Willingdon’s conduct appears 
all the more reprehensible owing tothe 
fact that “dear Mr. Kelkar” had been 
assured that there would be “open discus- 
sion’ at the Cenference and that. ‘‘an'y 
criticism or suggestions which speakers 
may make in the course of discussion will 
receive careful consideratione of Govern- 
ment.” 

It has been said that Mr. Tilak and his 
friends, instead of leaving the meeting, 
might have stayed on and spoken to the 
second resolution as Mr. Jinna was allow- 
ed to do and did with great*effect. Butis 
it quite certain that Lord Willingdon’s 
somewhat changed attitude towards Mr. 
inna was not due to Mr. Tilak and his 
friends leaving the meeting at an earlier 
stage ? í 

Lord Willingdon stopped Messrs, Tilak 
and Kelkar onthe ground that they had 
begun to talk politics. But he Irad 
himself set the bad example of talking 
politics, and allowed the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, Mr.Setalvad and Sir Difshaw 
M. Petit to talk politics.. But we forget: 
pro-bureaucrat politics is not politics? 

In the eyes of his lordship the great 
offence of the Homie Rule Leaguers is that® 
they wish to have terms. This their 
leaders deny. They say.that they wish to 
have. definite assurance of citizenship in 
order that citizenlike.enthusiasm for the 


e a 
á p may be arouŝed in the country and 


in conseġuence there may be an adequate 


response*to the appeal for recruits. We 
are frankly of the opinion that if anybody 
has a desire “to have terms”, he need not 
feel abashed, as it is perfectly natural and 
justifiable. All belligerents are fighting for 
something or other; we do not and need 
not pretend to be so super-human or sub- 


e human as tw be ready to risk our lives for 
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, SOlely ein being asked to 


* suppose when British capi- | 


nothing. Butas in previous numbers and 
this nfimber we have said much on the 


cant of “bargaining,” we need not say* 
`~ more. : 


Lord Willingdon thinks or pretends to 


believe that the essence of partnership lies . 


in being called upon to make sacrifices, not 
also in Sharing the advantages; for he 
said : | ; 

“I have always felt and urged that India should 


be trusted, should be treated as a partner, and 
should be asked to give to the full her great resources 


_ of men and material to the help of the Allied cause.” 


How hollow, absurd and ludicrous ! 
Ewery one knows that India isnot trusted. 
And.-his lordship coolly takes it for granted 
that partnership consists 


giveall that one *has ! ° We 


talists enter into partner- 
ship with*others, they are 
“proud” only to supply the 
capital, and not only do 
they not exercise any con- 
trol over the business and 
demand any dividends, but 
they: actyally despise these 
things as sordid ‘‘bargain- 
ing.” | 
Some years ago, oñ 
different oecasions, Prof. 
Gilbtrt Murray and Lord 
Carsniclfael appealed to the 
youth of India to consider 
not only . India but the 
whole British Empire as 
their Motherland, and we ai 
commented on these appeals. 
Following perhaps unconsciously . the 
same line of thought Lord Willingdon 
observed - that “the appeal has now 
come from the mother country.” It is his 
mother country, nodoubt, but not of us 
Indians? And that not merely anthropolli- 
gically. We have not derived or bor- 
rowed our religions, languages, litera- 
12 
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tures, national civilisation, cultare anq 
arts from England. S 
Lord Willingdon’s remarks and conduct 
have been keenly and rightly resented all 
over India and there have been numerous 
meetings of indignant protest. y 


From Australian "Women to the 
Women of India. 


In our last month’s note on Australia 
and Fiji we promised to print in this 
issue the letters addressed to the women 
of India by the Women’s Service Guild 
and the Women’s Christian Temperance 
AsSociation. They are given below. 


From 

š The Women’s Service Guild. 

Western Australia. 

To Our Sister Women in India, | 

The Women’s Service Guild of Perth, Westera 
Australia, send greetings, and wish to convey their 
appreciation of the splendid stand takgn in defence 
of the honor of the Indian women i bik z 
matter has been brought before many women’s 
organisations in Ausralia and for the first time we 
have realised what our sister women, now in Fiji 
were being subjected to. We are about two thousand 
miles away from Sydney where a large deputation 
representing most of the women’s organisations 





Miss PRIEST. 
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in Australia, including our Own, waited on the 
Colonial Sugar Refifing Company asking for certain 
reforms in connection with the conditions under 
which Indian people are working on that Company’s 
plantations in Fiji. We are hopeful that some good 
will result from this deputation and we do not 
intend to let this matter drop. Two of our members 
have volynteered to_go to Fiji to help th Indian. 
people and we hope they will keep us in h with 
what is going on there. — 7 
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We women feel akin to the spirit of the motive 
that has prompted you to take action on bghalf 
of the Indian women in Fiji and recognise it as part 
of an evolutionary process which is Sweeping through 
the world and prompting women in every land to 
join hands and work for the uplift of the human 
race. 

We should be glad to hear from you of the work 
you are doing and the%bjects you have in view for 
the betterment of women. We send our hearty good 


wi 
Hoping to hear from you soon, 
We beg to remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
Sd. - Nelly Stidworthy. 
( Hon. Secretary ) 
From > 


The Women’s Christian Temperance Union. e 
è West Australia. 
To The Women of India, 
We send you greetings from the women of West 
Australia. We have heard of the wonderful work 
you, women of India, have helped to accomplish in 
abolishing the wicked indenture” System which was in 
operation in the sugar plantations of Fiji. We have 
been filled with indignation and horror on hearing of 
i and indignities offered to those poor 
women in Fiji and have feltit to be a call to the 
womanhood of Australia, if needs be to come to their 
relief. We are glad to be able to report to you that 
two of our West Australian women are already on 
their way to Fiji to help, —one asa teacher and the 
other as a nurse. 
We have read with great admiration the inspiring 
ppeal to the patriotism of your people delivered by 
Rite. Sarojini Naidu at Allahabad, and we are 
filled with gratitude and joy to think that you have 
been able by God’s help to accomplish so much. 
There ean be no doubt that the call has come to the 
women allover the world to stand together as a 
united body for the moral and spiritual welfare of all 
sisters who have been denied the privileges which we 
ourselves enjoy. We have been thrilled at the great 
response of Indiadn this world now when Indians and 
Australians have been fighting side by side ; and 
Australian women join with Indian women in the 


universal gMsh that it may soon come to an end and 
t gace, on a basis of righteousness, will be 
ished in every part of the world knowing as we 


do that righteousness alone “exalteth a nation,” 
Your friends in the great cause of God, Home 
and Humanity, d 
Lilian Metcalf, 
© President. 
Florence Beresford, 
Hon, Secretary. 
We reproduce here the photographs 
Miss Dixon and Miss 
Bone ont to Fiji to help 
_and whose cofirage and spirit of cheerful 
Sacrifice are apparent frqm the extract 
from Miss Priest’s letter quoted in our 
last number. 


of 


their Indian sisters 


“Disgraceful.” 
á A meat i eee ate dated London, June 
» appeared in the dailies last mont 
the fello ng effect : eee 


Priest, who have. 
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In the House of Commons, replying to questions 
by-Mr. J@yson Hicks and General Page Croft with 
regard 4 the letter of Sir Subramaniya Aiyer to 
President Wilson, Mr. Montagu said: “The impfo- 
priety of this disgraceful legter is all the more in- 
extusable owing to the position of the writer. The 
assertions in the letter are too wild and baseless to 
require or receive notice from the responsible author- 
ity. No action has as yet been taken regarding the 
matter and I am communicating with the Viceroy.” 

Sir J. D. Rees asked: “Is Mr, Montagu aware 
that the author of the letter is 
that this was a senilé production ?” 

We will consider from various p®ints of 
eview whether the letter was disgraceful 
and improper. ° i 

Itis nevef disgraceful, but on the contrary 
very naturaland honourable, for any people 
totry by righteous means to be free or even 
free and independent. The object of the 
letter was to have America’s help in getting 
Home Rule (not independence) for India. 
So it was neither improper nor disgraceful. 
America is an allied country, and it 
is well-known and was admitted by Mr. 
Lloyd George in the House of Com- 
mons during the debate on the Man-power 
bill (vide pp. 568-69 of this Review for 
May, 1918) that it was felt necessaty to 
give Home Rule to Ireland as early as 


practicable in order, among other reasons, « 


to satisfy America. As* American sm- 


seve@ty-seven and eè 


pathy and pressure were openly admitted, | 


without any question of “propriety being 
raised, as having added to the urgency of 
the Irish Home Rule problem, it was not 
improper’ or disgraceful for Indian Home 
Rulers to seék American Sympathy and 
Support. e | 

_Mr. John Dillon, now the leader of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, in his4irst pub- 
lic speech as leader; said : 

I pledge myself here to-day, before you Nation- 
alists of Ulster, that if justice, and the fullest measure 
of justice, is not meted out to the Irish people, and 
the National aspirations of Ireland fully satisfitd, I, 
in your name, will stand in the path of Engjand, 
and will shame her before the Nations of the world. 
Speaking for a united Ireland, I will appeal te 
America and to the President of the United States, 
And I will say: ‘Tell England that she must, before 
she can pretend to carry on the war for the rights of 
all Nations, go home and set her house in order.” ® 


Has any British minister dared to call 
this disgraceful or improper? It is atso 
known that at a public meeting held in 
Dublin it was resolved, if necessary, tœsend 
a deputation to America to tell the people 
there how England was deali with 
[rene Nobody has calléd this disgrace- 
ul. : | 

The letter was not sent by Mail but 


* 


e `= 


e 
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through some American friends. As the entirely unexceptionable and incontrover- 


letter was not in furtherance ofany con- 
spfracy, as it was addressed to the head 
of an Allied government, and as, if sent 
by Mail, it Would ave been stopped 
by the censor, there was no impropriety 
oi disgrace in sending it in the way.it was 
one. oe 

Ithas ngxt to be considered. whether 
“the position of the writer’ of the letter 
makes eits “impropriety” ‘all the more 
inexcusable.” If by the position of the 
writer is meant his being a title-holder and 
a pensioner, we do not think.it ¢s improper 
or disgraceful for a title-holder or pen- 
sioner to scek freedom for his country. 
Title-holders and pensioners are not bond- 
slaves. If by position reference was made 
to the high judicial position the writer had 
held and the eminent position of public 
leadership which he now holds, these also 
would not make aif otherwise proper and 
honorable letter improper, inexcusable or 
disgraceful. Ofcourse, if any letter were 
really improper and disgraceful, it would 
certainly be all the more inexcusable if the 
writer of it were a man of the intellectual 
calibreaand position in public life of Mr. S, 
Subramania Atyer. e 

As regards the contents of the letter, 
Mr. Montagu’s opinion was: “The asser- 
tions in the letter are too wild and base- 
less to require or receive notice from the 
responsible authority.” We have read the 
letter thrice, and -we can say that no 
statement made in it is entirely baseless or 
devoid of truth. Some are entirely and 
literally ,true, some are substantially 
though not literally true, and none are 
without the kernel of truth. But, taking 
-it for granted that the letter is. “wild”, 
British and Irish politicians and public 
metf write and say far wilder things with- 
outebeirtg called to account for the same. 
The letter is courageous and patriotic. and 
was very .timely. But we must also say 
that we feel that it would have been better 
and more effective and useful if Mer. Aiyer 
had written it, not in the style of an 
orator or a thetorician, but in that ofa 
judge and a statistician combined. If 
while writing it he had felt that the Bri- 
tish bureaycracy were on their trial, that 
he was the judge, and that his letter was 
the judgment, against which there would 
lie an appeal to informed public, opinion 
all over the civilised world, he, we are 


sure,” could have produced a document,’ 


tibl® We also think that he was rather 
optimistic in his estimate of the number, of 
recruits which the immediate promise of 
Home Rule would bring in three and six 
months. Promises have been broken ere 
now. Our opinion is that that would have 
made recruitment somewhat brisker; but 
itis the actual enjoyment of liberty for 
some appreciable period of time whick 
make men participate in a fight for liberty 
aa as the present war has been declarec 
to be. 

When Mr. Montagu proceeded to say 
“No action has as yet been taken regard- 
ing the matter and I am communicating 
with the Viceroy,” did his memory play 
him false, making him forget the stormy 
interview which Mr. Aiyer had with him 
and the Viceroy, when the latter rebuked 
Mr. Aiyer in his presence, or dges he nat 
know that the Chief Secreta x 
Madras Government wrote the following 
letter to Mr. Aiyer in February last ? 


Fort St. George 
Madras, 8-2, 1918. 


ie 
Dear Sit,—His Excellency the Governor-fn-Council 
has recently been placed in possession of printeds 
copies of a letter purporting to have been sent 
by you to the address of the President of tne 
United States, The letter dated the 24th June 1917, 
and zontains the statement that it was transmitted 
through the agency of Mr. and Mrs Henry Hotchrer 
(who are known to have left Inida within a few days 
of the date), on the ground that it would never heve 
reacked the addressee ‘‘if sent by Mail.” It has been. 
intimated to His Excellency-in-Cocheil that His Ex- 
cellecey the Viceroy and the Secretary of State per- 
sonally questioned and rebuked you for your conduet 
in this matter. In these circumstances His ellen -y- 
in-Council has decided to take no further actio™ 
Yours faithfully 
= (Sd.) Lionel Davidson 
Acting Chief Secretary. 


Or did Mr. Montagu play the dis- 
ingenuous diplomatin his answer to Nr. 
Joyson Hicks in order to’ placate a certain 
party ? 

Action has already been taken in that 
Mr. Aiyer was rebuked by the Viceroy in 


‘Mr. Montagu’s presence and in,that “His 


Excellency-in-Council [of Madras] Las 
decided to take no further action.” If, 
however, to satisfy any anti-Indian party, 
the question be re-opened, Mr. Aiyer is 
prepared to suffer, and he addsin his on 
the whole spirited and dignified reply to 
Mr. Montagu : 

Ido not for a moment intend to ah exemp- 


tion on the score of that letter*fromffany action 
which may be taken in furtherance of, te Secretary 


w 


f o 


of State’s answer on the 8rd instant. I waive all 
oppcesition to such future action if any. Igo fiftther 
and say that I court it with that eagerness and 
Sincerity which my duty to the Motherland demand 
ofme. It is superfluous to say that the case involves 
nothing persondl, and that my cause is the cause. of 
the whole country. In furtherance of that cause, all 
that is mine—my name, my liberty and everything 
else~must be sacrificed and willingly sacrificed. 
Internment or externment, deportation and the like 
have no terror for me ; and at this time of my life, 
with no earthly expectations to realise, I feel I can 
have no more glorious fate to meet in pursuance of 
gaining home Rule for India, than to become an 
object of official tyranny, 


¢ 


Renouncement of Titles. 


The renouncement of his titles by Mr. 
S. Subramania Aiyer has roused our un- 
qualined ‘admiration and respect. After 
the insults heaped on him by the head of 
the Government of India in London he 
could not with any self-respect continue 
to “enjoy’, Any honors proceeding from 

rity. 


Indian Education During the War. 


In a special supplement to the Common- 
weal it is said :— l 


The daily newspapers recently reprinted a- state- 
ment Of Mr. Findlay Shirrds to the effect that after 
@he strain of the last few years, there has been no 
tendency to slacken the rate of progress, A study 
of the satistics does not jndicate any evidence in 
support of that view. In fact the graphs with which 
he has prefaced his descriptive account prove that 
he wus totally mistaken in making so definite a 
statement. Here are the figures supplied by himself 
and let us see what they reveal. 


e in lakhs ofrupees ~ 
1911-12 1913-14 1916-17 
Expenditure l 
1. fra. blic funds ... 406 552 615 
2 private sources.. 882 453° 514. 
. from all sources 788 1005 1126 


Thus the increase in expenditure from public funds 


during 
the two years before the War 146 lakhs + 
the three years after the War 63 lakhs 


in cther words, while before the War the Govern- 
ment gave for education 146 lakhs in two years or 
73 lakbs in one year, they failed to grant even that 
much ir the three years after the War began. 
Mr, Firdlay Shirras considered what this means ? 

Anglo-Indian journalists 
said thate our children get education like 
orphans almost entirely at the expense of 
the state. We have ere now exposed the 
falsehood of such statements, and have 
said that evenif our children’s education 
were entirely free. and at the expense of 
the State, that would not be anything to 
be ashamed of, for the money in the State 
treasury gis Indian money, not money 
brougot fom England, and boys and giris 
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"stringency created by 


Has. 


have often- 
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in rica countries like America have all 
grades of education provided for them free. 
On this subject the Commonweal says : 


*Apologists of the Bureaucracy are 
accustomed to remarkethat in India the public 
give practically no assistance in furthering the cause 
ofeducation. Let us see to what extent that accusa- 
tion is borne out by facts. When the War began, the 
contribution from private funds was actually 81 per 
cent of the Government grants. Thwee years after 
the War, it was actually 84 per cent, which shows 
that the response from the public to the dgmand for 
education has improved in spite óf the financial 
the War. Here is more 
conclusive evidence : The following figures give the 
cost of educatfog an Indian child on an average from 


all sources in rupees : 
1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 
8-4-6 3-5-6 3-7-7 


From provincial revenue ... 
2-4-6 2-8-6 2-8-9 


From funds of local bodies 
From private sources . 5-0-4 5-3-2 5-6-4, 
Total from all sources ..,10-11-2 11-1-2 11-6-8 
It will be seen that the contribution from private 
sources has always been nearly half the total cost. 


Our contemporary proceeds to observe : 


What is more noteworthy is the relative increase. 
During--the three years, the cost of education per 
pupil in the country has gone up by eleven ansas, 
and this intrease is made up as follows : Government 
3 annas, local bodies 2 annas, and the public 6 annas. 
Thus the brunt of the increased cost of education has 
been borne by the people from the private funds. 


generally l 


Mrs. Besant’s weekly» exposes another’ 


curious misrepresentation now prevalent 
in the country, viz., that the Government 
have given a great impetus te primary 
education, greater than to secondary or 
collegiate education. 


This a pure myth. Here are the figures, showing 
direct expenditure in lakhs incurred by Government 


under variou® heads : 
1911-12 1916-17 percentage 
e of increase 
7 


Collegiate 48 71 4, 

Secondary 208 319 53 
Primary ww. 207 293 41 
Total including others... 540 | 792 47 


The increase under primary education is thus the 
lowest, and below thé average. The compfrison 
yields a worse percentage if we take into awount the 
figures for only the War years. During the 
triennium following 1913-14, the general rise is 
educational expenditure was 19 per cent, whereas 
that under the primary head was only 14 per cent. 
Yet there,has been no limit to the extent of tall talk 
in bureaucratic circles on the necessity for encoffag- 
ing primary education. The Government seem to 
have decided to universalise elementary educatione by 
reducing the proportion of additional grants given to 
that department ! 


e 
_‘Educational Developments in Warring 


Europe. ; 


The war-has affected ‘the belligerent 
countries of Europe more closely than 
India, but education has received gteater 


` 


Fr 


|o 


* 


~ 


attention there during the war than before 
the war ; whereas iù India before the war 
education received niggardly treatment by 


Yr 
the State, and the grafits have diminished 


e learn from the April 
that a 
current 


during the war. 
American Review of Reviews 
remarkable chapter of the 
Annual Report of the 
@ommigsiones of Education, prepared by 
Mr. W.S. Jesien, of the Division of Foreign 
Educatiofi, deals with the recent history 
and present condition of the schools of the 
belligerent countries of Eurdépe as affected 
by the war. The gist of thé chapter 
is to tke effect that, in spite of material 
losses and temporary disturbances, educa- 
tion has, on the whole, received a striking 
impetus and has undergone important 
developments that might have been long 
deterred if the war has not happened. We 
can give here only brief fragments of this 
‘interesting article (Chapter IV of the first 
volume of the report for 1917), the whole 
of which is commended to the attention 
of persons who are in quest of data to 
support the thesis that the war is by no 
means an unmitigated calamity. 
« The American Review of Reviews quotes 
from the Report: ° 

A world-wide movement to perfect the whole 
schegie of public education is resulting from the war. 
The fact that tiis movement is being carried forward 
even while ‘the nations ake engaged in the exhausting 
conflict shows the changed conception of the social 
worth of education. The timeis past when educa- 
tion could be considered a national luxury ; it is row 
regarded as a primary necessity of natiogal life, and 
the most striking illustrations of this new conception 
are offered by the events that have taken place 
during the preSent war. 

France and England are engaged in a simultane- 
ous reorganisation of their respective systems of 
public education, and the continuation school pro- 
jects now pending in-the parliaments at Paris and 
London, are essentially identical. They both ín- 
troduce universal compulsory continuation schooling 
of general and vocational character. The English 
bill provides, in addition, for an extension and perfec- 
tioh of elementary school compulsion. et 
_ _About.compulsory educationin England 
it is said : ° 

Mr. Herbert Fisher's education bill, introduced in 
the British House ofCommons on August 10, 1917, 
provides, among other things, for universal compul- 
sory continued education from the completion of the 


`œ elementagy school course to the age of eighteen. Mr. 


Jesien records this as a ‘momentous event,” since few 
nations have hitherto extended school compulsion 
beyond the elementary school. ~ 


As regards France— a ee . 
In France compulsory continuation educaticn is 
provided, in a pending bill, for boys to the age of 


~ 


- 
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United States , 


—_ e) 


twenty and for girls to the age of eighteen; the 
classeso be held on working days and preferably 
outside of working hours, Physical training is to be 
given on Sundays. During a part of the continuation 
course the instruction will occupy 300 hours a year, 
and during the remainder 200 hours, The require- 
ments do not apply to youths who are pursuing 
studies of a higher grade than hose in the continua- 
tion schools. 


Germany, Russia and Poland have not 


been idle. 1 


In Germany the ‘‘Binheitschule” movement, aiming 
at a democratization of the school system of that 
¢ountry, has made most important progress during 
the war, In Russia new schools are being organized 
everywhere, In Italy the elementary system is under- 
going extension, and provision has beén made for 
instruction of illiterate adults. e -> 

' Of special interest in this connection are the events 
that have taken place in Holand since its evacuation 
by the old Russian bureaucratic machine. The first 
use the Poles made of their temporary freedom was 
to introduce compulsory elementary school attend- 


‘ance, nonexistent under the old regime. New schools 


were established with such zeal that im one year 
(1915-16) the number of schools ‘increased 

cent. In Warsaw alone 400 new elementary schools 
and forty-seven industrial continuation schools were 
established in that year. 

In addition to the present activities, extensive plans 
for educational reconstruction and reforms after the 
war are under consideration in all the warring 
countries. In these plans several features appear 


with striking similarity in the different countries, It æ 


is, for example, the consensus of educational opinion 
that improvement must be sought in technical and 
vocational education, in “modern languages and 
commercial subjects and character 
training. j i 
The belligerent countries have not been 
content simply with hating one another 
during the war. They contitue to learn 
one another’s languages to facilitate inter- 
course after the war. In Great Britgjn the 
Modern Language Associatior says: 


It-is not possible to give any exact forecast of the 
commercial relations of England and Germany after 
the war, but whatever form they may assume there 
is no doubt that a knowledge of German and German 
conditions will be required for commercial purposes. 
In the future it will be eve@ more necessary than in 
the past that there shall be in responsible quarters 
‘people possessing an adequate knowledge of German 
and all that the study of German in the widest sense 
should ‘imply. . . The study of -German has 
inevitably suffered during the war, but we are of 
opinion that to allow any further diminution to take 
place, or even to accept the present refluced scale as 
permanent, would be to the national disadvantage. 


` The German attitude in this matter is 
said to be represented by the. following 
quotation from the Mannheim Gazette : 
The modern languages occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in our real schools and higher real schools 
(Oberrealsthulen), No narrow minds will demand 


their curtailment because of our unpleasnfft experi- 
ence with the French and the English$ On the 


in physical 
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contrary, the knowledge of these languages is 
azsolutely necessary to us, especially that of@énglish. 
Ignorance of a foreign language or of a foreign nation 
ts not an element of strength, but of weakness. 
Besides, Germany has no intention of isolating her- 
sel? from the rest of the world when the war is over. 
She does not want to wage war after the war. She 


strives more than evey to penetrate into the world.. 


ery: The modern languages ought to be given more, 
vocz less, time than heretofore, 

The study of Russian has made marked 
progress in Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Germany. 


Can India show a Qualified Electorate ; 


It has been objected that Home, Rule 
cannot be given to India because there 
cannot immediately be a sufficiently large 
and qualified electorate. We have met 
this objection in Towards Home Rule, 
Part I (2nd edition), pp. 45-50. We will 
i this note support our contention by 
citing the example of Japan. The Japan 
TR e writes :— i 

Inder the influence of similar movements abroad 
clare is a growing agitation in Japan for extension 
of zhe right of franchise. Out of a population of 


some 60,000,000 in Japan not more than 1,600,000. 


en‘oy the right to vote; and it is now felt by an 
ticteasing number of Japanese citizens that Japan 
e “ould fall into line with the more advanced countries 
and extend the vote to all the more intelligent of 
her subjects. In connection with a meeting held 
for the furtherance, of this object in Tokyo some 
tıme ago four men were arrested by the police for 
‘advocating universal suffrage, on the ground that 
ench theories savor of Socialist propaganda. The 
Hechi Shimban, while not going so far as to propose 
universal suffrage, strongly advocates. an extension 
cf the franch&e. So long as no more tban 2 per 
czat ofthe Japanese population have any voice in 


i taz Government of the nation the Hochi thinks it 
_ imposgg@fe that Japan can enjoy representative 
Siment. It is to the interest of the country 


tast the franchise shall be given to as many intelli- 
peat citizens as possible. This is the view of British 
s:atesmen, and even in Germany it is beginning to 
find advocates. Is Japan going to remain behind 
tnes2 countries ? The Kenseikai Party has formula- 
td a bill for the extengion of the franchise and 
presented it to the Imperial Diet; and the Hochi 
hopes that all parties will sink their differences and 
support the bill. The Hochi ascribes the increasing 
aac widespread corruption in Japanese politics to 
the very limited number of voters and the facilitjes 
afforded election canvassers for bribery. If the 
noton is to expect any development of Political 
morality, the growth of constitutional ideas and 
the purification of electorates the franchise mus 


- 


b- extended. 

Soin Japan out of a total population 
cf €0 millions, only 1,600,000 or 2°6 per 
cent, are voters. In countries where 
porular government prevails, there is 
e.tker gniversal manhood suffrage, or the 
f-anchife is enjoyed”according to educa- 
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tional or property qualifications or both. 
in the case of India, taking only the test 
of literacy, we find that there are in 

, British India 10,506,268 -literate males of 
20 and over. They form*8’6 per cent. of 
the total male population and 4°3 per 
cent. of the total male and female 
population. Thus the literacy test alone 
will give an electorate to Indja of 4°3 peg 
cent. of the total population, against the 
present Japanese electorate cossisting of 
2°6 per cent. of the total Japanese popula- 
tion. It cannot. be pretended either that 
the Japaftese are more intelligent than the 
Indians, or that representative govern- 
ment was more prevalent in Japan than in 
India before the late Emperor Meiji gave 
the Japanese a constitution some fifty 
years ago. 


- War work of India and the 
Dominions. 


What India has done during the war 
is well-known ; and she has done it at her 
own expense. In addition she has made 
a “free gift” of one hundred milions 
sterling to the British Government in 
Great Britain. The Dominions „are also 
doing their partbut their mother country 
has, according to Mr. Bonar Law speak 
ing in the House of Commons on June 18 
on the new vote of credit of 600 millions 
sterling, lent them two hundred and six 
“millions sterling. 


End of Kaira Struggle. 


The struggle of the people of Kaira has 
ended in their gaining theis object. The 
vow which they took meart that as 
there had been a failure of crops Govern- 
ment should suspend collection of the 
revenue from the poor;. and in that case 
the well-to-do would pay the assessment 
due by them. To this Government would 
not at first-agree. But early last month 
Government passed orders on the lines 
asked for by the passive resisters. 

Messrs. M. K. Gandhi and V. J. Patel 
say th their manifesto to the people of 
Kaira : ` f 

We are obliged to say with sorrow that although 
the struggle has come to an end itis an end without 
grace. It lacks dignity. The above orders ‘have e 
not been passed either with generosity.or with the 
heartin them. It very much looks as if the orders 
have been passed with the greatest reluctance. . 

All honour to the-women and men of 
Kaira for their fearless and peaceful 
struggle. All honour to their leadefs, 
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r. Gandhi’s Gospel of Fearlessness. 


In the course of the Kaira struggle Mr. 
Gandhi has made many speeches which 
deserve to be rescued faom the ephemeral 
columns of newspapers., In a previous 


` issue we published select passages from 


them. The following is. from a speech 
PERN he made in a village named Khan- 
ali. 7 


n e 

He said that the first thing todo in any struggle 
of Satyagrahg is to stick to truth. [f we make a very 
subtle definition of truth, it includes many things. 
But because our definition of truth is rather narrow 
we are .compelled to add a litt® to it. In this 
struggle we are not to oppose anybody, We are not 
to abuse anybody. If the opponent abuses us, we 
have to tolerate it. Ifhe gives a blow to us ‘witha 
stick, we have to bear it without giving a blow 
in return. 9 -. 


‘ALWAYS STICK TO TRUTH.” 

Secondly, a Satyagrahi has to be fearless, He 
has only to perform his duty. You know that so 
long as we stick to truth, we remain absolutely free 
from fear. You'will always get protection if your 
dealings will be straightforward. When we arein the 
wrong, we feel very nervous about us. 


Also the following : 


Real bravery lies in receiving rather than in giving 
blows. Yesterday, I was reading my Gita. Therein 
I saw that one of the characteristics of a Kshatriya 
was “‘Apalayanam.” Mt means that in face of danger 
a Kshatriya does not fall, back, byt, on the contrary, 
stjcks to his post. Ifour Government will not fight 
with the Germans as it does now, if our soldiers go 
and stand before them tweaponless‘and will not use- 
explosives and say, “We will die of your blows,” 
then I am sure our Government will win the war at 


once. But such an action requires “sanskar”’ ; and- 


India possesses most of it. The vegetables that. 
grow in India will not grow properly in. England. 
The seeds of ‘‘sanskar’’ will flourish in India. Pure 
bravery lies in the power of endurance. "t is real 
Satyagraha. It # mean to run away in face of 
danger.” -> >- : ' 


-7 Cloth famine in Bengal. 


A gentleman writes to us from a town 
in the Central Provinces : 


“The Cloth famine in Bengal ‘has become a real 
menace.g Evetyday one reads something or other 
‘about the growing distress in the country~—bazars 
aredooted, wayfarers are robbed, women are stripp- 
ed naked of their clothes—these and similar items of 
news are indicative of the distress of the people. The 
worst has also happened, men and women have 
committed suicide to avert the shame of nudity. 
Government have shown commendable quickness’ in 
suppressing crime, but have done nothlng .else. 
They have acted like an empiric in trying to suppress 


„the external symptoms of the evil without attempt-- 
ing to redth the root of the evil itself. _Hence every 


week some bazar is looted, though the men are sent 
tojail the next week with rigorous imprisonment. 
Public men and journatists have suggested various 
remedies, but they have failen on deaf ears. Natural- 
ly people ask, has Lancashire anything to do with 
the trouble ? aT i 


t 
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: “There is another aspect of the trouble which hash 
evaded the notice of the governament and people of 
Bengal. , 

“Why isit that one hears most about the cloth 
famine in Bengal? Is it that Bengal is economically 


*worse off than other parts of India, or is it that 


Bengal is more dependent ou foreign cloth than other 
parts of India ? In the Central Provinces, which is 
undoubtedly one of the pooreste parts of India, the 
distress of the: people is not so acute because the 
poorer classes and specially the “women-folk are still 
accustomed to wear home-spuncloth. It is a pity 
that Bengal with her large population of weavers 
should fail to make the most of it. 

- “The'duty of fhe government, however, is clear in 
the present situation. .Something of the nature of a 
cloth controller should be improvised for the situation 
who should take stock of the available cotton fabrics 
in the market and prevent coruering by unscrupulous 
tradesmen or capitalists. Tlie stress on the market 
can also be relieved to some extent by the richer 
classes going in for the comparatively dearer stuff 
made in the country, allowing the poorer people to 
purchase the cheaper foreign varieties. Meanwhile 
relief centres should be opened without delay as 
suggested in this review last month.” 


Since we wrote last on the 


T. 


more cases of suicide due to dot 


of stripping and robbing of women, of 
theft and robbery of cloth, of poor school 
boys absenting themselves from ‘school 
owing to want ‘of proper clothing, have 
been reported in the newspapers of 
Bengal, and brought together in the pages 
of the Asharh number of the Prabasi. 


Pre-occupation with the War. 
° London. June 9. 
In the House of Commons replying to Mr. 
Whitehouse Mr. Bonar Law stated that the Govern- 
ment was considering the question of the position 
of women with respect to election to the House of 
Commons,—Reuter.”’ 


This is an example of entire pre-Owgupa- 
tion with the War. Another examp 


furnished by the following : 


A DEMOBILISATION SCHEME. 
Industrial Reconstruction. 
è l London, May 29. 
The military authorities and the Labour Ministry 
are engaged in perfecting a demobilisation scheme. 
It has far-reaching ramifications including eighteen 
dispersal depots in England, Scotland and Wales. 
The basis of the scheme is industrial reconstruction, 
not military convenience. It is understood that 
soldiers without occupations will have the option 
of remaining in the army a little longer.tian those 
who have. Many may desire to remain with the 
colours and with thoge it may be necessary to 
garrison India replacing men there who are anxious 
to get home.—“‘Reuter.”’: 


Indians have no reason to feel proud of 
the use of thé phrase “to garrison India.” 
To garrison means to station soldiers for 
the purpose of holding in bondage a gubject 
population. Indians.are expecting§to be 
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‘partners inthe Empire; but the idea of 


keping them under asa subject pppula-- 


tion appears to be the idea still most 
crevalent in the minds of the British 
people or, at any rate, the British govern- 
ing classes. Another> meaning of “to 
garrison” is to station soldiers for defence. 
Cannot Indians be trained, equipped and 
trusted to defend their country 
tke war ? 
| A third example of utter pre-occupation 
| with the war is furnished by a pretty long 
: Reuter’s telegram dated London, June 20, 
of which the opening sentence is: ‘‘The 
| report is published of the Committee 
| appointed by the Bòard of Trade to con- 
sider the position of shipping and ship- 
building industries after the war.” 
A fourth exampleis furnished by another 


longish Reuter’s telégram announcing 
thet “Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 


omit << has presented a further report 
ou trade after the war.” 
| Other examples are to be found in the 
following :— 
AFTER THE War. 
l No Unemployment. 
London, May 29. 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, President of the Local Govern- 
® ment Board, speaking at an industrial Council did 
not anticipate any unemployment trouble for many 
years after the war. He, aimed at building at least 
three hundred workmen’s dwellings within a year 
of tae declaration of peace.—''Reuter.” 
. IMPERIAL VS. DOMESTIC. 
Separation Urged. 
London, May 29. 
The annual meeting of the Colonial Institute 
passed a resolution on the motion of Earl Brassey, 
urging the separation of the control of Imperial 


matterggrom the domesticaffairs of the Motherland 
angat a settlement of the fature constitution of 
2 Jnited Kingdom is essential preliminary to the 


` disczssion of the future Government of the Empire 
at the Special Imperial Confi.rence to be summoned 
after the war. 

These are in addition to other examples 
noticed in previous issues of this Review, 
such as the publication of the report of 
the committee appointed to consider the 
reform or. reconstitution of the House of 

. Lords, the attempt to reform the Anglican 
church, &c. aa 

4 most significant proof of the fact that 
the British people and therefore, British 
statesmen are thinking of many other 
things besides the war is that Dr. Fisher’s 
very progressive, comprehensive and 
almost revolutionary Education Bill has 
been re-drafted and is being discussed in 
the British Press clause by clause. In 
Scctlai, wè read in the Times Educational 
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even after: 
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Supplement, April*4, ‘‘Despite the Lax, 
the “average of educational activity is bê- 
ing gully, maintained, alike by universities, 
teachers, and local authorities.” In Wales, 
we learn from the Same paper, the report 
of the Royal Commissién appointed to 
consider Welsh educational problems was 
published on the eve uf the college 
vacations. 


Limit of Admission in Coflege lasses ° 
in Allahabad’ University. 


In a circular which the Registrar of 
the Allahabade University has sent to its 
constituat colleges, itis said that “while 
the number of students in a class should 
not exceed 60 in any circumstance, prefer- 
ably it should not be over 45.” It is 
said that this has been done in pursuance 
of a syndicate resolution. For years past 
in no province has there been a louder 
outery against want of accommodation in 
Colleges than in the U. P. And-yet here, 
not only have no new Colleges been 
opened, but the classes are going to be 
made smaller. In lectyring to classes, 
45 is as good’or as bad as 60; and-as for 
paying individual attention to students, it 
is as impracticable in a class of 45 as it js 
in one of 60. Moreover with its smaller 
classes, can it be said that graduates ot 
undergraduates of the ‘Allahabad Univer. 
sity are mentally better eqnipped than 
their fellows in the other Indian Univer- 
sities where the classes are not.so small ? 

Of U. P. Colleges which have the 
smallest, classes, Queen’s College at 
Benares, a State College, is one. Accord- 
ing to the theory that the gmaller the 
College class the better the teaching, this 
College ought to show good results. Of 
course, the percentage of success in exa- 
minations is not an ideal test of efficiency 
for a College, but it is the only tangible 
one. Now, in this year’s Allahabad eB. A. 
Examination, the percentage of success for 
the whole University was as low as 91. 
But Queen’s College shows even a lower 
percentage of success, viz., 27. Some other 
small colleges which showed bad results 
are: Christian College, - Lucknow,, 24. ; 
Jaswant College, Jodhpur, 10. On the 
other hand somé large colleges with full . 
classes also’ showed bad results! Agra 
College, 30; M. A.-O. College, Aligarh, 30. 
Though no. conclusions can be drawn from 
one year’s results, the above figures at 
least show that students can be badly 
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tabght both in small classes as well as in 
large classes. Its opposite, namely, that 
students can be taught well in småÅll as 
well as in big colleges, finds support from, 
the results of colleges which passed a 
higher percentage than the University 
average, which was 31. Take some large 
colleges: Muir Central College, 47; Can- 
ning College, 45. Take some smaller col- 
eleges : eIsab@la Thoburn College, 60; St. 
Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur, 50. These 
figures afe taken from the Leader. 

The U. P. leaders have not yet succeeded 
in inducing Government or the Wniversity 
to raise the limit of admission in college 
classes. They should earnestly try to es- 
tablish more colleges. This is being done 
in provinces like the Panjab, Bengal and 
Bombay. Classes in Cambridge Univer- 


‘sity number from 10 to 300. At Harvard 


some classes are very large and some very 
small. Professor Taussig’s class in eco- 
nomics there numbers in some years as 
many as 500 students. No doubt, at these 
universities there are tutors in charge of 
small groups of*students to look after 
their tndividual needs. Tutors may be 
appointed in India, too. Why -expect 
professors to pay attentiqn to the require- 
ments of each student individually, when 
is is impracticable unless their classes 
congist of, say, 10 or 15 students each ? 


What Soldiers are Paid in India 
. and Abroad. 


Before the acceptance by the Viceroy at 
the Delhi Conference of the suggestion that 
the Indian soldier’s pay should be increas- 
ed, the verg idea was scouted by Tory 
Anglo-Indian journalists. Whenever our 
papers raised the question, they said that 
they were trying to get the highest price 
for “loyalty,” or some such equally stupid 
thing. But see how British and Irish and 
American soldiers are treated. A mes-, 
sage to the “Daily Express” from Dublin 
says that recruiting in Ireland will be 
carried out on the lines of the General 
Electign with- extensive distribution of 
leaflets dealing with the pay of soldiers, 
allowances to dependents and provision of 
land. In speaking on the Irish situation 
jn the House of Lords Lord Curzon said 
the promise of land grants to Irish 
recruits was, exactly the same policy as 
pursued in England for the last two or 
three years relating to soldiers’ small 
holdings., So British ‘and Irish soldiers 
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are to get small jagirs. Their pay also 
has Ween increased during the war, and for 
soldiers and sailors the income-tax has 
been specially reduced. The opening para- 
graphs of an article on “The Government 
and the Soldiers’ Family” in the American 
Review of Reviews for April by S. M. 
Lindsay, Professor of Social Legislation in 
Columbia University, runs thus: 


Every patriotic man, .woman or child, who wants 
sincerely to “do his bit”? to help win this war must 
expect to make some sacrifice, to do without many 
things which would be considered ordinarily neces- 
sary and proper, and to suffer many hardships. If, 
howeyer, you know anyone who has already made 
the great sacrifice of giving up a fathes, husband, 
son, brother, or near relative to the extra hazardous 
‘active service” of the military and naval forces of 
the country, and is at the same time suffering want 
or distress for lack of food or shelter which money 
can buy in -his neighbourhood, the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department at 
Washington wants to hear from you or from such 
person direct. 

A just and generous Government through the 
action of a patriotic Congress has planned to prevent 
and alleviate such suffering, not as a matter of 
charity but of right, not years afterward, through 
the political favoritism of pensions, but at once by a 
new scientific application of the principles of social 
justice. 


The Government expects every enlisted man to do « 


his duty not only to his country but also to his 
family and those dependent upon him for support. 
Congress enacted in the soldiers’ and sailors’ insur- 
ance law of-October 6, 1917—enlarging the activities 
of the Government bureau of war risk insurance in 
the Treasury Department—the most generous and 
far-sighted piece of social legislation that any 
country has yet put forth. itcontains three great 
divisions: (1) A provision for both compulsory and 
voluntary allotments of pay, and family allowances 
to be granted and paid by the Government to the 
families and dependents of all enlisted men (i ding 
women) in the military and naval forces; (2) 
ment by the Government of compensation and indem- 
nities for death or disability resulting from personal 
injury suffered or disease contracted in the line of 
duty, and not due to wilful misconduct, by any com- 
missioned officer or any enlisted man or member of 
the Nurse Corps (female) ; (3) a provision for cheap 
insurance which commissionéd officers, enlisted men 
or members of the Nurse Corps (female) may take vol- 
untarily as added protection. 


In America “on March 15, ‘over 
1,500,000 persons in the military and 
naval forces were insured for ower twelve 
billion dollars ( $ 12,000,000,C00 ) and for 
an average of: ovér $ 8000 per man.” 
“Many of the largest units of the military 
forces are‘inore than 90 per cent. insured.” 
Weare further informed that “Congress laid 
the right foundation for this [ soldiers’ 


and sailors’ insurance | law by raisigg the 
pay oftheenlisted men in the* arng and 
navy, making the minimum pay for karly 
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all in the service $ 30a month, or double 
what it was before-in most cases,eand 


higher than that of any other army in the ` 


world.” 


Lord Ronaldsay on the War Loan. 


While we support the War Loan, there 
are some points in Lord Ronaldshay’s 
speech on the subject which require com- 
ment or elucidation. He said: ‘First, for 
the moment let us consider what is the 
financial aid which India has promised to. 
the Empire.” It is not India which has 
p-cmised, itis the Government of Igdia. 
The people of India ‘and the Government 
o: india are not identical. His lordship 
‘also express.d disapprobation of Govern- 
ment officials or anybody else bringing 
“andue pressure to bear on these people 
(7, e. the masses of the people) to subscribe 

the War loan.’ No pressure, due or 
undue, ought to be brought to bear on 
anybody, rich or poor, to subscribe to the 
war loan. His Excellency also said that 
by subscribing ‘to the war loan the people 
could keep the interest (paid from the 
proceeds of extra taxation) in the country. 


* Thatis true. But, in Bengal for instance, 


the people who are subscribing largely are 
the foreign exploiters (like the Jute Mill- 
owners) and their brokers, middlemen and 
retail traders the Marwaris. The bulk of 
the people only pay the taxes from the 
proceeds of which the interest is to be 
paid, they are unable owing to poverty to 
subscribe and thus get back a part of th 
taxe the shape of interest. : 
Tis Excellency observed :— i 
uch of the money which is being used for war 
purposes is employed to purchase commodities which 
at one time were imported fram foreign countries, 


but which are now being made in over-increaging 
numbers in India itself (hear, hear and applause). 


And he named boots, hides, and tanning 
materials as some of these things. In the 
big advertisements, too, of the War Loan 
appearing in the dailtes, the following 
paragraph is to be found: . 


(1) ALL Money SPENT IN INDIA. 


Probably the greatest advantage to India of the 
Loan will be spent in India. The money~ will be 
used to provide Wheat, Rice, and other foodstufts, 
Jute, Cotton, Tea, Hides, Boots and Shbes, Tents, 
&c., for the use of the Army and the Allies. There- 
fore, the cultivators, manufacturers, merchants and 
every community in India will benefit. 


Geferalby speaking, this is undoubtedly 
en advantage. But we have to see who 
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are the people actually benefited. In "A i 
evidegte before the Industrial Commission 
at Bombay Mr. Karimbhai Adamji Pir- 
bhai stated the well-known fact that 
factories or concerns Owned by Europeans 
getan unduly large shart of Government 
orders, sometimes in excess of their 
capacity to promptly execute them, 
whilst concerns owned by Indians donot 
get as much patronage as their producing 
capacity entitles them to. This statement 
has not been contradicted. Gowernmest 
should publish a list of the firms which 
receive orders for manufactures -aud the 
probable value of the orders, to enable 
the public to estimate the extent of the 
benefit to the natives of thecouutry. Of 
course, even if European firms in the 
country get most of the orders, some 
Indian labourers, artisans and clerks get . 
their wages; but thatis a small part of 
the profits. l 

Às for foodstuffs and cominodittes like 
Wheat, Rice, Jute, Tea, &c., we have to 
say something about what is produced in 
Bengal and Assam. We do not see how 
the Bengal cultivators ot jute and rice are 
benefitiag. Far from enjoying any un- 
usual prosperity on account of the war or 
on account of the spending of the war 
loan in India, they are in such distress for 
want ofcash that many of them cannot 
pay oz fully pay their rents atd buy cfoth 
for themselves and their families. This 
has affected the landholders, tao ; many of 
them are in straits because of the non- 
realisation of rents from ryots. As for 
tea, most of the tea-gardens. belong to 
In Assam, where most. of 
these gardens are situated, 549 belong to 
Europeans and only 60 to Indians. 


Excess Profits. 


The Government Statistical Depdrtment 
has published figures showing the profits 
of 42 Jute Mill companies during the last 
four years ia pounds sterling. The 
following are net profits : 


Year. Net Profits en £. 
1914 i 823,000* 
1915 4,661,000 
1916 6,155,000 
1917 4,6899000 . 

. Total for 4 years e £16,288,000 


In pre-war years the net profits general- 
ly amounted to one million, pounds 
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Aai On account of the war the 
Jute Companies got huge orders for bags, 
&c,, and ‘thus made enormous ,ptofits. 
So but forthe war thg profits would have 
been 4 milliong in four years. Hencé 
£12,288,000 represents ‘tthe excess profits. 
In England and other belligerent countries 
excess profits, during the war, have been 
taxed from 50 to 100 per cent. To be 
eprecisey let %s quote the scales of the 
Excess Profits Duty from the Daily Mail 
Year Bodk for 1918. ‘ 
“This.duty is levied on the amount by which 
rrofits made in businesses bet ween thg outbreak of 
the. war and August Ist, 1918, exceeded by more 


than £200 the standard of profits made before the 
war. Ifthe business was started after the war 


fact that no public notice or notice 
to the persons concerned has been given of 
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the sittings or mode of procedure of the 
Bengal committee, we do not think that 
the detenus will have the opportunity of 
producing rebutting evidence. Their 
memorials will, no doubt, be considered. 
But if they are not told definitely on what 
grounds they have been deprived of their 
liberty, about or against what are they 
to submit memorials ? 

The committees are merely advisory ; 
their findings will not be binding on the 
Government. Sh 

Under all these-circumstances, it will 
not be just to conclude that those who 
may remain under yestraint after the 
committees have done their work, were 


” began, 50 per cent. of the excess in the period really guilty of any offence. 
ending August 4th, 1915, is ‘payable. This rate As for the impartiality or the freedom 
eas = a ea ne pa oe ee ce from bias or prejudice of the Government 
ugus 1, , and before January Ist, - 5 Ne 
In other cases, 50 per cent. is charged as duty on servants ee lage eee eS are on the 
the excess for the year from the beginning of the. COMmittees, we do not like to şay any- 
first accounting period, and 60 pcr cent. on the thing regarding them individually.=—=bperkr- 
excess sta in the pee ee re ule expira- ing generally, we would ask our readers 
tion of ‘that year and ending on or before December i : 
* Bist, 1916. And 80 percent. on any’ excess profits po dr p their a Pd w oes 
earned after December 31st, 1916. ee during the 9 pare foll a th 
Å. as 
If the Jute Mills had been taxed only ~Ommons, on ey 1 ee E RS 
50 per cent. of their excess profits Govern- publication of General Maurice’s letter on 
ment could have got in4 years £6,144,. powe statements made by Mr. Lloyd 
5 © = ! he az . r 
000. -The Cotton Mills and many other oo about the army. Mr. Asquith 
concer: also have made huge extra profits The Government had atimitted that there was a 
during the war. Why did not Sir William case for enquiry. He regarded the proposal that two 
Meer, or rather the Government of India judges of experience ‘should hold such an enquiry in 
pave te Courage Gnd ee See Ye, a Would beatae a deta ae 
TR . i1 it had statutory 
A ve x a Ate owers, and he suggested a non-party committee ot 
the rich owners of these concerns instead p e e o l 
of taxing the poor mans salt, raising five members of the House of Comméns, who could 
the customs duties, and increasing railway probably reach a decision which would be respected 
fares and frefghts ? by the House and the country in two or thrge days. 
is He proceeded : ` 
© . e 
Advisory Committees. _- Any Government a of AA would be 
: ; x t de in the absence of those who hac 
Advisory Committees to consider the PN] a of previous statements. Mr 
cases of detenus and state prisoners have Asquith ufged that it was in the honour and interes: 
r been appointed in Bengal, U. P. and the of E PES oe Ta the Eeh the natior 
: : . and the Allies and the ampered prosecution o: 
Panjab, and perhaps in. some other pro . the war, to establish a tribunal of enquiry which 
vinces; too. We have already expressed from its constitution and powers would be able tc 
ouy opinion on the degree of usefulness of give a prompt decisive and authoritative judgment. 
these Committees. We shall be glad ifin ahs noped regarding some oe these ee a 
; l AE there ha een honest misunderstanding, but the 
n O of their labours, any poe cléarer the case the Ministers had for proving the 
suspegts regain their liberty. No fudge, accuracy: of the impugned statements the more co 
however capable and impartial, can, gene- gent was the argument in favour of an enquiry under 
rallye speaking, ‘arrive at the truth by conditions which nobofy could suspect of partiality 
considering merely ex parte and untested ` Se aa (Laughter, in which Mr. Bonar Law 
eevideng placed before him by the police. l Mr. Asquith, turning to Mr. Bonar Law, askec ` 
No lawyers are to he allowed to appear, . whether Mr, Bonar “Law thought that a Selec 
| and there will be no examination and richer aa of the House was not an unsuspected 
$ s. Aye ; P tribunal. , 
_. cross-examination*of witnesses. From the Mr, Bowar Law replied that every member of the 


House of Commons was either friendlye or ufhfriend]- 
to the Government, and therefore prejudiced. 
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Mr, Asquith retorted, “I am ver 
] y sorry to hear 
the leader of the House suggest that there cannot be- 
nve members of the House of Commons wifo are 
nar so steeped in party prejudice that they can not 


be trusted to judge a pure issue of fact, I leave it 
there.” 


The reader is to bear in mind that here 
the freedom from prejudice of Englishmen 


wio were either His Majesty’s Judges or. 


Members of Parliament was the subject 
under consideration, and some of the men 
wzo were pronouneing opinion on it were 
men of Cabinet rank. 


It may also be pointed out that when’ 


tke Sinn Fein leaders recently arrested and 
inizraed were asked whether they would 
ag-2e to have their cases, not tried, but 
simply investigated by two High Court. 
Jucges, their answers were in the negative. 


Reported Suicide of a Detenu. 


-aediwkeport has reached us that a detenu 


or state prisoner named Rasik kal Sarkar 
wro was confined in Rajshahi jail has 
committed suicide by soaking his clothes 
in Kerosene oil and setting fire to them. 
We earnestly request the Government .ta 
enquire into the matter and make known 
the true facts. 


Rigorous Imprisonment for Kutubdia 
` Detenus. 


The 17 Kutubdia detenus who openly 
left that place, after apprising the local 
po.cce of that fact beforehand, to lay their 
grievances before the Magistrate, have 
been jød and sentenced by a special tri- 


æ eal to two months’ rigorous imprison- 


ment each. This is an excessive punish- 
ment for a merely technical offence. That 
the detenus had real grievances, and that 
the Superintendent of Police did not for- 
we-d many of theis telegraphic and epis- 
to:ary complaints to Government cannot 
be denied by any one who has read the 
report of the trial in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, The tribunal says that they were 
over-seusitive. Ideas differ. They were 
not convicts (and even convicts have good 
water supplied to them in jail) and for 


them not to have good drinking water (to ` 


taxe only oné grievance) was a real source 
of inconvenience and possibly ill héalth ; it 
does not require any extra sensitiveness 
to think it so. The tribunal disbelieved 


the aglegations of torture in ‘Dullunda ‘ 


Fousg on what grounds we do not know: 


aw 


Andrews writes :— 
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Fresh Disabilities of Indians in A 
? South Africa. 


Writmg to some Bombay påpers, Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi draws attentiof to fresh 
disabilities imposed on elndians by the 
Union Government in South Africa by the 
recent introduction of railway travelling 
restrictions. He says, Indians would 
have been content if the existing colour 
prejudice was left to work? itself bute 
instead of the Union Government feeding 
the prejudice by giving legal recognition 
to a anti-colour campaign. Mr. Gandhi 
urges that the pendency of the war 
cannot be used as an effective shield to 
cover fresh wrongs and insults. He 
appeals to Englishmen in India along 
with Indians to lend their valuable 
support to the movement to redress 
the wrongs. He further points out that 
the Attorney-General has obtained a 
ruling from the Natal Supreme Court to 
the effect that the subjects of Native States 


' are aliens and not British subjects and are 


not entitled to protection so \ far as 
appeals under a peculiaf section of the 
Immigrants Restriction Act are concerned. 
Thus if the local court’s ruling is correct, 
a quarter of Indian settlers in South 
Africa who are subjects of Indian Stateg 
will be deprived of the security of residence 
there for which they fought for eight 
years and which they thought they had 
won. 

The news is very serious indeed. . Ina 
letter to the Statesmau, Mr.- C. F. 


Mr. Ahmed Muhammad Cachafia, the leader of 
the Indian community, has cabled (and the cable has 
passed the censor) that new statutory regulations 
have been passed imposing a colour bar against 
Indians which never existed before in the eyes of the 
law, aud that these regulations (which have been 
promulgated in war time) have broken right across 
the settlement reached by General Smujs just before 
the war began in June, 1914... e 

Iknow Mr. Cachalia, the Indian leader, personal- 
ly. He is a modest and retiring man, who wa’ of 
the greatest help in bringing about the settlement 
itself by his reasonable views. He has learnt, in a 
very bard school of suffering, what a tragedy it 
would be, if Indians were obliged to take up the 
whole struggle once more. He would never do so 
except as a last resort. Yet it is he who has @abled, 
that ‘Indians of all classes—Hindus, Mubammadans, 
Parsees and Christians--are unanimous in gheir deci- g 
sion, that this is the only honourable course left 
open, if these new restrictions are not removed. 


. Sikhina View, 


It is with deep personal sorrow that we 
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piÑ on record the pasting away from this Indian Union at Allahabad. “He was a 
world of that large-hearted scholar,*Babu carefpl and talented writer to whom,” the 
Srish Chandra Vasu, B.A., Vidyaraava, Leader says, “the Leader among other 
Raí Bahadur, retired District and Sessions papers was indebted.” He was for some 
Judge, on Sunday the’23rd June last at hig years the secretary of the Upper India 
residence in AllAhabads He was like an Couper Paper Mills, Ltd., Lucknow, and 
elder brother to us. May his great soul subsequently assistant, secretary of the 
ever have the congenial work and the Hindu University Society. He was chosen 
union with the Supreme Spirit for which he president of the provincial industrial con- 


wlonged.! ° ference held at Meerut in 1914, and as 
ai such delivered a very a This he 
‘cae . 9 was able to do because of his special study 

A Moral Equivalent of War. ‘of industrial subjects. He was noted for 


Professor William Jame¢ has said that his excellent character and mild and affable 
the great need of our day isa mtoral equi- dispesition. 


valent of war. This is true in many senses. ; i e 
Those who by èstablishing a League of Percentage of Success at University 
Nations or other means are seeking to Examinations. 


put a end to ati ae tO a a e It is said that this year 50 per cent. of 
moral equivalent of war. Men _ ai the candidates for the Caleutta Matricula- 
thought it just to wage war to win tree- tion have been sucessful. This,result is 
dom and independence, to maintain free- worse than that of some previows-y cnrer 
dom and independence, to defend hearth put the results of some examinations at 
and home, to abolish slavery of all sorts, Madras and Allahabad have been far 
to help those who fight for any of the worse. In fact, these latter Universities 
abave causes, and to baffle the evildesigas pave been for years past famous forthe ` 
of the greedy and the wickedly ambitious. large proportion of failures in their 
The leaders of humanity have to find out ¢yaminations. Neither high percentages 


a moraleequivalent of war which will of failures nor of successes can be ° 
suffice to achieve ali these®objects. Further, accepted as proofs of’ the imparting of 
this moral equivalent must be able to de- good education. But’ this can be eo 
velop those qualities of character which without injustice to anybody that those 
are associated with heroism. Peace must who are teachers and examiners alike and 
not lead to effeminacy. Means must be control’ both teaching and examination, 
found tomake the world’s workers ashardy are èither bad teachers or bad, examiners 
and indefatigable as war makes soldiers. or both, if the alumni of their University 
The high qualities of courage, of devotion, largely fail to pass its examinations : for 
and of readiness for the utmost sacrifice Indian boys are not dullards. ‘Mest in 
at a moment’s notice or no notice at all, the Calcutta University, even after fit æ 


are too precious to be lost. Asin war, so ÇCurzonion new regulations, there has not 
in peace, they must be made to endure. _ hitherto been any narrowing of opportuni- 
Itis a high and difheult task to finda ties for high education or any abnormal 


moral equivalent of war which will suffice increase of failures has been greatly due to 
for alfthese ends. But men. and women Sir Ashutosh Mukherjf’s influence. 


live for high tasks, not for slothful ease. 


The Reform Scheme in England. 


Brahmananda Sinha. Though the Montagu-Chelmsford reform 


In Babu Brahmananda Sinha, m.æ., the scheme has not yet(June 29) been published 
Unitefl Provinces of Agra and Oudh have in India, many persons must have come to 
lost an unostentatious and public-spirited know its details in England. For Mr. 
worker who took pains to keep himself- Ramsay Macdonald and others have al. 
well-informed about everything that he ready pronounced their opinions on it. 

° set his hands to. He was for some years Various forecasts have been published here. 
principal of the Rampur State High The Curtis scheme is being made much ot 
School, ard as an educationist edited and in England. Many articles on Indian re- 
published an educational monthly. .As a forms have been published there. yden- 
journalist he edited for some years the hamites and others are quite’freel§ doing 
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their best to oppose Indian aspirations. 
Uncer the circumstances, the cancelling of 
tke passports of the Home Rule delega- 
tions has been both unjust and pusillani- 
mous ;—pusillanimous, because it indicates 
a panicky and guilty consciousness that 
it would be difficylt to face even afew 
{ntian advocates of Home Rule in England 
wiih fair arguments. The Madras Govern- 
ment’s defence of the granting of a pass- 
pert to Dr. Nair is of the flimsiest charac- 
ter and cannot bear a moment’s examina- 
tion. Why cannot men in responsible 
oface keep silence when their case is 
rotten ? s e 


Back Numbers and Yesterdays. 


it has become the fashion for some 
pecple to speak sneeringly or slightingly 
of back numbers and yesterdays. While 
Wewgannet indiscriminately swear by or 
quote the authority of either back or cur- 
rent numbers, we’ must recognise that 
many back numbers are valuable and 
many better than current numbers. The 
fact of one being a current number is not 
in itself a claim to respect. Let him or it 
estund the test of time as many back num- 
bers have done. As for Yesterdays, why, 
they are not only the predecessors of 
- Todays, but often their progenitors, too. 
We have never belongedto Babu Surendra- 
nath Banerjea’s party, but we do not 
think it serves any useful purpose to 
ruz him down in season and out of 
season, though nobody should object to 
well-fognded and informed criticism. 
ewe he a back number ora yesterday, let 
= him lie on the shelf; why raise the dust ? 
He did good work in his day. We con- 
fess we have not followed the charges 
levelled against Mr. Banerjea, or against 
Mrs, Annie Besant either, and to that ex- 
tent we are ourselves a back number. Mr. 
H. W. Nevinson has observed that the 
people of India require an accession of 
| courage more than of intelligence. Who can 
deny that Mrs. Besant’s personal example 
bas made nfany journalists and platform 
speakers bolder than ever ? That is an in- 
estimable service. 
} 
j 


” 


Bare Facts and Emotional Language. 


The bare facts relating to India are 
in the lng run more telling than language 
surchambed with emotion. ` 
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King’s ‘Commissions for Indians, 4e 


In his speech at the Delhi War Conference 
the Vicetoy said that King’s commissiéns 
would be liberally granted to Indians. 
The publication eof thè communique 
announcing the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government on this matter has aroused 
little enthusiasm in the country, one 
reason for which is that libegality is not 
much in evidence in the document. In 
fact, of the various kinds of comenissions 
to be granted, no numbers are given. 
It is only saif that ten Indian gentle- 
men will be nominated annually during 
the war for cadetships at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Consider- 
ing the vast population of India, and 
the vast number of Indian soldiers, the 
figure ten is insignificant. It is only rich 
men’s sons who will be able to proceed to 
England and contribute, as required, £35 
towards the cost of. uniforms, books, re- 
creation, ete, and a pocket money allow- 
ance not exceeding £50 a year. Nomina- 
tion by the local governments or political 
administrations, is made the only door of 
entrance. This actually means that physi- 
eal, moral and intellectual fitness alone 
will not suffice. Æ young man’s guardians 
must bein the good books of the bureau-* 
cracy, and we know whdt that means. | If 
nomination must be retained, át should*be 
by the heads of educational institutions. 
They are to attach due impartance to 
leadership in sports, athletics, &c. A 
much larger number than ten should be 
nominated in this way, and ten should be 
chosen out of them by means Qf competi- 
tive tests. l 

A Royal Military College, like that at 
Sandhurst, should be established in India, 
and all officers, British and Indian, re- . 
quired for the Indian army, shoufd be 
trained here. The advantages of British and 
Indian cadets being trained together may 
be secured in this way. : i 

We are not told whether the pay and 
prosptcts of the Indian officers are to be 
equal or inferior to those of British officers. 

Besides the ten cadets-to be trained at 
“Sandhurst who will quality in due course 
for King’s commissions, His Majesty the , 
King-Emperor has decided to grant: 


(1) A certain number of substantive King’s Com- 
mission in the army to selected Indian officers who 
have specially distinguished themselves iu the present 


War, z 
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“@) A certain number of* King’s Comnulissions con- 
ferring Honorary Rank in the Indian army tofselected 
Indian officers 


NOTES 


who have rendered distinguished ` 
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‚make a successful officer. What similarity 


is there between the art of recruiting and 


‘leading men in- battle ? Is it recog- 

P. gervite not nécessarily during the present ewar and that of 5. : eee : 

i eho owing to age m lack of ed ieatiowetausinen nised to be the right principle in any 
tions are not eligible for s€bstantive King's Commie civilised country that professors, judges, 
sions, Such Honorary Commissions will carry with engineers, &c., are to be drawn only from 

. E special advantages iu respect of pay and pen- families which have rendered good service 

l , to government ? Why then are military 
(3) A certain number of temporary but substan- d ee 
tive King’s Commissions in the Indian army to officers to be drawn only from such fami- 
„Selected candidates nominated partly from civil life lies ? Government will not get the best 
- and partly from the army. Those selected from civil men from such a narrow ‘field of choice. 
life al BE gonna by Be taupe a aR Should the men thus Chosen fail to give 
on the recommendation o is Excellency the Com- = yee ; Kap Ta 
mander-in-Chief and the local-gqoveraments and poli- : satisfaction, it would not be Just, for 
tical administrations concerned. They must be Government to say in future, ‘Indians 
between the ages of 19 and 25 and Willbedrawn canmot make good officers.”’ 
oe families oe have oia Koor mers to We recognise that Government has 
overnment and more especially those which have l E : 

4 actively assisted in ice during the present war. made a beginning and ; duly appreciate 

' Those selected from the army must also be between the value of the beginning that has been 
the age of 19 and 25 and will be nominated by His made; but we cannot say that it is a good 
Excellency the Viceroy on the recommendation of His beginning or that it is one which is full of 
Excellency the Commiander-in-Chief and the general romise 
officers in whose commands they are serving. In P i ae 
making selections preference will be shown to officers oe =— 
or non-commissioned officers who have displayed | The Calcutta University Commission 
special aptitude as leaders and instructors. á ` 


4. 


call 


On the termination of the war temporary officers 
appointed under this scheme who have proved theme 
selves efficient in every respect aud who desire to 
thake tke army their profession will be cousidered for 
permanent commissions, The remainder will be 
retired on a gratuity with permission to wear the 
wniform ofthe rank held at thegime of retirement. 


e ‘Those selected from civil life will be 
nominated by Hts Excellency the Viceroy 
onthe recommendatiou of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief and the local 
governments and political administrations 
concerned. They......... will be drawn from 
families ‘which have rendered good service 
to Government and more especially those 
which havg actively assisted in recruiting 
during the present war.” Everyone can 
understand the inner meaning of these 
words. 
nialand American young men are chosen 
for commissions. Itis notin this way that 
British céllege students are admitted to 
the Officers’ Training Corpsin the Univer- 
sities. The arts which enable men to win 
the good graces of the bureaucracy in India 
are not the best school for developing 
thosd qualities of manhood and leadership 
which make for success in war. Govern- 


It is fot thus that British, Colo-, 


When the Caleutta University Commis- 
sion was appointed and the names of its 
members were announced, we frankly 
criticised its unsatisfactory constitution 
and pointed out its defects. We parti- 
cularly ,pointed out that there ought to 
have been in the Commission some indiar 
member or members acquainted with the 
working of the Calcutta University but 
not belonging to the party of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherji or dependent .on him for any 
kind of patronage or favour. For the evils 
the eradication of which was undoubtedly 
one of the objects of the Cormmissi&s, were 
to a great extent the outcome of fit= 
Tammaovy Hall methods introduced during 
his long term of Vice-Chancellorship anc 
continued during his successor’s regime 
because of the overwhelming numbers o’ 
his creatures and follewers in the Univer. 
sity. For the eradication of these evils 
the Commission required firsthand in- 
formation proceeding from a source other 
than Sir Ashutosh or his party. But there 
is no one in the Commission who car 
supply such information. he president 
and members of the Commission have tc 


ment may and ought to reward service” depend for all detailed information on Sir 


with honors, jagirs or money grants; but it 


° is a pefnivious idea that any posts, civil or 


military, should be given, not solely or 
mainly for fitness for the same, butasa 
reward for some other kind of service. A 
successful recruiter- would not necessarily 


Ashutosh. There is no one to correct or 
contradict him. Even as regards what the 
people of Bengal want or do not want, he 
is the only authority in the Commission. 
We have never denied that he hap done 
much for collegiate and universityfeduca- 


ou 
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tion. But his work has been of a very our rgview. So the” Commission cant? 
mixed quality, in which perhaps theevil 


il plead ignorance of what is said against 
has preponderated. In any case, he is the ufixersity, We do not know whether, 
neither infallible nor- .unbiassed. Some 


x 


the Commission at al] paid any attention 
to these things, or whether they took” 


‘first get the questions. 


‘the Modern 


corrective was needed, but was not pro- 
vided.. = 

This state of tRings could have been 
partly remedied, if independent witnesses 
had been called to give evidence before the 
Commission. But truth has been sought 
to de shut out from the Commission in 
verious ways. The defective constitution, 
already referred to, was one such means. 
Next, the questions framed by the Com- 
mission were such as diverted attention 
from the crying evils of the present system 
and method of administration and dis- 
sipated ‘attention over a large expanse of 
other details. Then, the questions were 
senrt to carefully selected persons, to the 
exclusionegf certain other persons. To give 
an example. 
which has published more Notes and 
articles on education and higher education 
than all the English . newspapers and 
periodicals in Bengal combined, did not at 
In fact, he never 
got the questions from the secretary of 
the Commission. He got, them, later than 
those who got them direct from the sec- 
retary, from the Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division, whose personal 
assistant wasa friend of a friend of the 
editor, who besides being a journalist has 
had about 4 quarter ofa century’s educa- 
tiocal experience as a professor. We do 
not know in what other wdys unwelcome 
eviderfe was tried to be excluded, and 
evicence was sought to be packed. 

After receiving the questions, we criti- 
cised them in this Review and in Prabasi. 
We also gave a summary of the charges 
brought against the University. We sent 
marked copies of ‘all the numbers of 
Review published in re- 
cent years which contained any criticism 
of the University, the Educational services, 
the present University Commission, ete, 
tothe president, the secretary and each 
member of the commission. These copies 
were sent by registered post, and the 
president, the secretary and some of the 
members acknowledged their receipt. We 
also sent answers to the questions and in 
due course got a proof for correction. Our 
answers contained some of the, charges 
agains@ the. university and criticism of 
univergity methods which had appeared in 


The editor of this Review, 


these charges and Criticisms seriously. If 


they did, did they find them true? If, on 
the other hand, they dismissed them as 
frivolous, we do not know on what in- 
formation they did so, nor why ig that 
case they did not ask the editor of this 
Review to appear before them as £ witness 


to substantiate at least those allegations | 


which he had madein his journal and in 
his answers on his own authority. Wedo 
not know definitely whether the Commis- 
sion orally examined any witnesses at all ; 
if they did, who are they? The present 
writer is not the only person who might 
have been but was not called for examina- 
tion. More distinguished persons can be 
named, but we refrain. 

The Public Services Commission exa- 
mined a host of witnesses. The main 
questions appeared in the papers, and the 
sumimaries of the evidence-of the principal 
witnesses also appeared from day tor day. 
Education,—University Commission, 1S, 
we suppose, not,a trifling thing. The 
public services are recruited from the ranks 
of educated men. There would be no 
public life and public spirit without equ- 
cation. Itis the educated young men and 
women of the country who are to become 
our future leaders and exemplars. Such 
being the case, it is surprising that the 
Calcutta Indian dailies have not attached 
any importance to the Uniwersity Com- 
mission. Babus Motilal Ghose and 


Surendranath Banerjea are and pose as. 


leaders of opposing parties in Bengal. We 
ask them to say what they have done in 
this matter in their papers. We charge 
them with grave dereliction of public duty. 
Not only have they not themselves «done 
what they ought to have done, they haye 
not even patronised the present writer by 
reprogucing or commenting on anything 
on University aftairs which has appeared 
in the Modern Réview. Once indeed when 
a grave charge was brought againstethe 
University office'in this review, an editori- 
al paragraph in the Bengalee threatened 
the present writer with criminal prosecu- 
tion, (at whose command let the reader 
guess), if he did not withflraw the charge. 
He did not withdraw the charge, but no 


prosecution followed. Babu Surendranath | 
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may have 


®moralised him, as the various\ngans of 


~~ Patronage and injury at the disposal of Sir 


Aghutoslh has demoralised congiderable 
numbers of “educated” men. But what is 
the matter with Babu Motilal Ghose? ° 

No, the public pres$ of Bengal has not 
helped the Commission as it ought to have 
done. So ifthe labours of the Commission 
and allthe public money spent for it do 
not bear miich good fruit, or ifthe evil 
consequences outweigh the good, the 
public 6f Bengal and their leaders must 


bear no small share of the blame. After ° 


alla people get what they dgserve. We 
shall get what we have deserved. There 
are those who support and even admire 
what we have written allalong; but few 
there are who have boldly lent public sup- 
port to a man who cannot show evena 
bullock cart in token of his ‘‘position’’ and 
“respectability.” 


Besides formal means and channels of 


information available to the Commission, 
there was also the channel of social inter- 
course. Dr. Sadler, the president, has not 
neglected this channel altogether. It is` 
but seldom that men like him and some of 
his colleagues come out to India. It would 
have been of much adyantage to India, 
not tnerely for the purposes of this Com- 


*mission butin other ways too, if at least 


he, could have mixed, more than he has 
found oppofttunities of doing, with Indian 
men: of independent and non-partisan 
views. -This was more possible in a small 
place like Darjeeling than ina big city like 
Calcutta. But unfortunately, ewe hear, 
in Darjeeling, where he spent several 
months, it so happened or it was so 
arranged that among his human surround- 
ings the Indian element had a uniformity. 
or monotony of acertain university type 


. which remained unvaried from day to day, 


and was the same even in the Governor’s 
garden party. 


_ Waste of Paper. 


It is said Government intend taking 
steps, to check the waste of paper? Let 
them begin with their own offices. In the 
next place, let the extravagant waste of. 


exercise books in schools be put a stop to.” 


The number of such books which poor 


* parent$ Rave to buy for their sons and 


daughters is a great and unnecessary hard- 
ship. Fof most of the work done in class 
by pupils, slates are‘quite as good as and 
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far more economical than paper. In our 
school days and long thereafter, slates 
were used for working out sums in mathe- 
matics, for dictation exercises, and fo~ 
various other purposes, including even the 
improvement of handwriting. The students 
of those days were not worse educateé 
than their present-day “successors. 


The late Professor Homersham Cox. 


We are sorry to record the death o: 
Professor Homersham Cox at Vizaga- 
patam. He belonged to a family of mathe- 
maticians and was a high Cambridge 
wrangler. He was professor’ of mathe 
matics in Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
He was a very good writer of English 
and was one -of our most valued contri- 
butors. He had studied philosophy tc 
good purpose. Arabic literature anc 
theology were among his subjects of study 
and though he was not a ClHffistian he 
had ‚extensive knowledge of biblica} 
criticisms and exegesis. He was amano: 
liberal sympathies and liked to encourage 
patriotism among young Indians and old. 
In Allahabad he was known as a kind- 
hearted friend of the poor and maintainec 
afree school for poor-boys at his owr 
expense. English was taught here accord- 
ing to the direct method. His views re- 
garding education and the manning anc 
control of the Education Department coin- 
cided largely with those held by cultured 


cand well-informed Indians. 
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Ancient Indan Shipping. ~ 


The attention of the readers of the 
Modern Review interested in ancient 
Indian Shipping is drawn to a Brahm 
inscription and a diagram over a cave a` 
Duwe-Gala in the Tamankaduwa distric: 
in Ceylon published by Mr. H. C. P 
Bell, C. C. S. (Retired), late Archaeologica: 
Commissioner of Ceylon, in The Ceylor 
Antiquary and Library Register, Volume 
LLI., Part III (p. 204, plate XX., Duwe 
Gala No. 1). I reproduce «what he 
writes :— ° 

“Above the brow offcave No. 1. This pratiloma. 
or “reversed writing,’ record of 11 aksharas i> 
inscribed in that older form of B. C. “Cave character 
in which the rais wavy and the palatal sa stroke 
bent over and drawn down level with the foot cf 
the tetter. Leof lena is the only letter not reversed 


from right,to left. i i 
“The quaint outline diagram, (1 f$. 10 if. by 1f. - 
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Tis; } carved to right of the record, depicts a barque; A traciv€ of the outline diagram P ga 
high of prow and stern, with mast, yard, shrouds, given befow. ° d. 

ant a pronged device at the mast-head. It seems to 

illu:zrate the epithet Barata, and to connect the 

Beidhist eremite with the continent of India. j 





a 
\ be 
TEXT. . è 

a ra ta Sa ga Ra ki ta fa le ge 


` 


(1) 


TRANSLATION, 

~ave of Sangha Rakhita of Bharata (India). 

lir. Bell adds in a note, “ ‘Barata’: 
Not uncommon in cave inscriptions. Mr. 
Parker translates ‘royal messenger’: 
here the ‘ship’ design may well imply. 
that the monk came from India (Barata— 
Baarata\,” 





* RAMAPRASAD CHANDA. 








LOVE 


What is all worldly welfare without love ? 4 
High places, power, dignity, respect ; 
All these fall short of the one crowning joy 4 
Of love. It is this blessed gift alone 
Brings perfect peace into our yearning heart ; : 
We may, pursue ambition’s perilous path œ . : 
With réstless eagerness, and swelling pride ; . 
- Butallis vanity ; it has no joy . 
To satisfy the cravings of our soul ; . ° 
. One kiss of love, or clasp of friendship’s hand ; 
One warm embrace, or even kindly smile 
e Showing that we have really won the love 
Of wife, or child, of brother, or of friend ; s5 
P ‘This cheers our heart, and gives us inward joy, 
And is worth more, far more, to us than all e 
The hollow flatteries the world can give. 
They are of earth ; but dropping down from heaven, 
‘Is the sweet tenderness of heartfelt love. 


: J. E. ANDREWS.’ 


* Printed and published by Abirash Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press, 
211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, T 











A TRYST IN THE HEAVENS. 


s By Courtesy of the Artist, Babu Saradacharan Ukilse 
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LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK’S-INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 


ORD William Bentinck had® served as 
Governor of Madras but was recalled 
after the outbreak of the Mutiny at 

Vellore. The disgrace was rankling in his 
breast, and so he applied for the post of 
Governor-General of India after the retire- 
ment of Lord Amherst. The course which 
he adopted was an unusual one. But it 
has been justified on the ground that 

“He wished that the country which had been the 
scene of his undeserved humiliation, should also be 
the scene of his administrative triumphs. These 
considerations must be taken into full account, if we 
would form an accurate estimate of the motives 
which induced Lord William Bentinck to appear as a 
candidate for tlaerOTce>”’ * 

Sir William Kaye, fr6m whose article 
‘in the Calcutta Review the above extract 
hag been made, méntions the special quali- 
fications wlfich Bentinck possessed for the 
Indian administration. He writes: 

“When formerly Governor of Madras, he had 
devoted his active mind with great ardour to the 
study of Indian politics. He had made himself 
master of every subject connected with the internal 
economy and working of the Government. He had 
sketched out many plans for the improvement of the 
administration. In his eagerness to carry those 
views into effect, and to prevent their being subvert- 
ed by superior authority, he had, in one instance, 
adopted the extragrdinary step of quitting his 
own presidency and proceeding to Calcutta.” t 

But noJndian having any sense of self- 
respect and not altogether wanting in 
patriotism, can praise Lord Bentinck for 
all the trouble he took for making himself 
master of every subject connected,with 
the working of the government, during 
the period of his, governoMship of Madras. 
True it’is, that during this period of his 

~ governorship, he was quick enough to per- 
E wbich Muhammadan rule 
had so ice d onthe natives of this country 
and which the Anglo-Indian Government 
of that day from.the very nature of 


* Calcutta Review, Vol. I. p, 341 
T my se 340. 


its constitution was precluded from doing. 
He wrote : f ° 

“In many respects the Mahomedans surpassed 
our rule; they settled in the countries which they 
conquered ; they intermixed and intermarried with 
the natives; they admitted them to all privileges ; 
the interests and sympathies of the conquerors and 
the conquered became identified. Our-policy, on the 
contrary, has been the reverse of thissa@old, selfish 
and unfeeling,” 

It was easy for him to diagnose the 
disease and mention its symptoms. He 
knew the remedy also—the remedy which 
was calculated to cure the disease. But he 
did not propose to apply the remedy. It 
was during his governorship that one of 
the members of his council at Madras, by 
the name of Mr. William Thackeray, 
penned a minute from which the following 
extracts are made : 

“It is very proper that in England, a good share 
of the produce of the earth should be appropriated 
to support certain families in affluence, to produce 
senators, sages, and heroes for the service and defence 
of the state,...... The leisure, independence, and high 
ideas, which the enjoyment of this rent affords, has 
enabled them to raise Britain to the pinnacle of 
lory. Long may they enjoy it ;—bnt in India, that 
auziti spirit, independence, and deep thought, 
which the possession of great wealth sometimes 
gives, ought to be suppressed. They are directly 
adverse to our power and interest.....We do not 
want generals, statesmen, and legislators ; we want 
industrious husbandmen.” 

Referring to the above, Mr. Digby truly 
observes :— 

“Mr, Thackeray was 
Wiliam Bentinck, who of sê purpose selected Mr, 
Thackeray as his mouthpiece, t holding ideas in 
cémmon, is even more without excuse.” 

; (Profperous British India, p. 41). 

If we remember the above facts, we 
shall ke able to understand Bentinck’s 
policy when he held the office of Governor- 
General of Yndia. Of course, he was not 
popular with the Anglọ-Indian commu- 
nity of his Hay, because be digturlfed the 
ao vgarRen] of the civil and njilitary 


without excuse., Lord 
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officers. He was denounced by his Everyefitical and administrative measffe 


Christian countrymen, because he touched 
their pockets. Itison this account that 
the memory-of Lord William Bentinck is 
held in execration in the annals of Anglo- 
India. Even the paid historiographer of 
the East India Company, Mr. Thornton, 
had no good words to say of Lord 
Bentinck, The reader is referred to his 
Eistory of British India for the estimate 
he formed of his lordship. * So fair-minded 


a writer asthe Honorable Mr. Frederick , 


Shore wrote of Lord Bentinck : 


“But what has been the general result of Lord 
William’s government ? «What has become of his 
determination to do his best for the interests of the 
people over whom he has been placed ? Professions 
in abundance we have had; it has been a govern- 
mert of professions, which has begun and ended in 
words, It may have been his.intention to have fal- 
filled them ; but he forgot to add the qualifying 
proviso, that’ his good intentions were never to 
interfere w 4e main principle of the British Indian 
Government, profit to themselves and their, masters 
at the expense of the people of India. * */ The abo- 
mirable system of purveyance and forced labour is 
still in full force. The commerce and manufactures of 
the country are daily deteriorated by the vexatious 
sys-em of internal duties which is still preserved— 
veme the people are neither happier nor richer than 
they were before—indeed, their impoverishment has 

Sea progressive—for while the evils enumerated 
have continued in full force, the revenue screw has 
scarcely been relaxed hglf a thread of the many 
hundreds of which it is composed ;.........while the 
natives, the East Indians, and the English settlers, 
. are found equally murmuring at the little which has 

been practically done to improve their condition.” 
(Notes on Indian Affairs, Vol. IL, pp. 223-224). 


But because he was unpopular with his 
own countrymen, it does not necessarily 
follow that he wanted to injure them. No, 
he was their true friend and well-wisher. 


» Tt remains only to state that he (Lord Bentinck) 
quitted India in May, 1835, having held the office of 
Governor-General somewhat longer than the ordinary 
riod ; but having done less for the interest of India 
and for his own reputatiow than any who had occu- 
pied his place since the commencement of the nine- 
teeath century, with the single exception of Sir 
George Barlow. His besetting weakness was vanity 
tie idol of his worship was popularity, and he 
sorght to win its behests by an unrestrained sacrifice 
to what ig called the pir of the Age.’ Economy 
was in fashiom and"therefore Lord William Bentinck 
was an economist. It was a period when showy antl 
nosy pretension was perniek, in many instances, 
to carry off the rewards and honors which were due 
oniy to deep and solid attainments, and Lord William 
Beatinck challenged praise for a system designed to 
work in accordance with the popular fee}ing—profess- 
ing to foster merit, but, in truth, caleulAted to foster 
an.y undue influence......... For all these acts, charity 
itself > no motive but a weal ahd inordin- 


ate appegite fof temporary adiniration?? . V. pp. 
AE | p y admiration’ Vol. V. pp 


that hdcarried out in India was for tae 
benefftfand calculated to do harm to œh 
natives of the soil. , M 

By Indian historians yn general, Lord 
William Bentinck is considered _to have 
been a peaceloving Governor-General. It is 
true that he did not involve India in costly 
wars like those of which his. predecessors 
like Wellesley, Marquis Hastirfgs and Lord 
Amherst had been guiltf/ But then the 
finances of the country were in such a pre- 
carious conditiqn when he was appointed 
to the higk post of Governor-General that 
he could not indulge in the luxury of any 
costly war. He had to carry out retrench- 
ments and so he was obliged to touch the 
pockets of his own co-religionists and com- 
patriots, for which he was so unpopular 
with them. 

However, there was one war during his 
regime by which a large province was 
made to lose its independence. Coorg was 
coveted by Anglo-Indians, because it ap- 
peared to them almost a paradise on earth. 
Says Mr. L. Bowring, who was for, séme 
years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and 
Coorg, in his “Eastern Eaemnjiences”’ :— 

en rr 

Few parts of Indig are more picturesque than the 
little hill province of Coorg, and nowhere can bę 
found a more gallant and loyal, race than its inha- 
bitants.....00e000 In former days, when to a native 
mind, the merit of a territory was its inaccessibility, 
few States enjoyed such an immunity from invasion 
as Coorg, the only approaches to it being through 
dense tangled woods, or up the face oft steep moun- 
tains, clothed with forest trees, and cut up by stony 
water-:ourges.” 

it was to lift the purdah of and annex 
this beautiful land, that Lord William 
Bentinck made.a war on its sovereign. 
The princes of Coorg were always friendly 
to the English. When the latter went to 
war with Tippoo, the Relp which they 
received from the then reigning prince of 
Coorg, made them conclude a treatye with 
Coorg in 1790 with the following stipula- 
tions ;~— . 

“1, While the sun and moon endure, the faith of 
the comracting parties shall be kept inviolate. 

2. Tippoo and hig allies are to be treated &s com- 
mon enemies. The Rajah will do allin his power to 
assist the English to injure Tippoo. `a  @ 

3. The Rajah will furnish, for fair payment, all 
the supplies his country affords, and have no connec- 
tion with other ‘topiwallahs.’ a ° l 

4. The Company guarantee the indepgndence of 
Coorg, and the maintenance of the Rajah’’ interests 
in the case of a peace with Tippoo. 

5. An asylum and every ‘hospitality is offered to 
the Rajah and his family at Tellicherry until the es- 
tablishment of peace. ° 
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~ “Spany, their dealings with Coorg 


e Mysore. 






sges !”—The 
Calcutta Review, September, 1856, p. 18 


ut as usual with the East Indie Com- 


fas. It would seer{ that Lord Bentinek 
was bent upon*annexing Coorg because he 
knew its value to the colonisers of his race 
and creed when he was Governor of 
Madras. No trouble would have occurred, 
had the Corg question been properly 
dealt with. The claims of the last Rajah 
of Cooeg were ‘not well founded. Revd. 


Dr. Moegling, in his history of Coorg, pub-° 


lished in the Calcutta Review for Septem- 
ber 1856, wrote : z 

“The present Ex-Rajah succeeded. He was ac- 
knowledged by the British Government without any 
dificulty, it appears. Devammaji’s claims, and the 
promises of the Supreme Government given to her 
father were overlooked. The resolution of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, that the Coorg question should be 
investigated when Virarajeadra’s daughter would 
reach majority, seems to have been forgotten.” 

The Raja was represented (or mis-repre- 
sented) to be an incarnation of the Devil, 
and it was said that he delighted in murder- 
ing in cold blood his relatives and subjects. 
Aftairs reached the climax when the Kaja’s 
sister Devammaji and her husband fearing 
assassingte@fat=the hands of the Raja 
sought protection of*the Resident ‘ot 
It does not seem unreasonable 
that she fled to ‘the Company’s territory, 
in order to traw the attention of the Com- 
pany to her claims to the sovereignty of 
Coorg. It may be that she might have 
concocted all the stories of the cruelties of 
her brother in order to gain her own end. 
But the Resident and the Company not 
only took ber and her husband under their 
protection, but they wanted .to coerce the 
Raja. The Raja as an independent sove- 
reign resented this interference. He was 
irritated beyond measure and it is alleged 
that “he indulged in mad schemes. If he 
did se, h conduct was not unjustifiable. 
Perhaps, the authorities were seeking for a 


pretext to.annihilate the sovereignty of 


Coorg and so provoked the Raja to take 
thosg measures which were necessAry to 
maintain his dignity andysafety. 


ere not - 
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country. Even the Revd. Dr. Moegl:ng is 
forged to say that 


“the Rajah, incited partly by the hope.....tuat a 
reconciliation was yet possible, partly by th- fear, 
that he might lose all, if matters went to extremities, 
sent orders prohibiting the Coorgs from encoun.ering 
the troops of the Company. To this vacillation of 
the Rajah, the several divbions of the British expe- 
dition, then marching into Coorg, were more indebt- 
ed for their success and even safety, than to the skill 
and talents of their commanders.” * 


The Raja submitted. He was dethroned 
and sent a captive to Benares. Had Lord 
Bentinck been an honest man, here an 
opportunity presented itself to investizate 
theclaims of the princess to the throne of 
Coorg. He did nothing of the sort, brt on 
the contrary annexed the province or the 
ostensible plea that the people of Coorg 
unanimously desired to be placed uader 
the protection of the East India Com- 
pany! We know the significance of this 
diplomatic declaration.} 

The following Proclamation was is sued 
to annihilate the national existencz of 
Coorg. 


“Whereas itis the unanimous wish of the insabi- 
tants of Coorg to be taken under the protecticn of 
the British Government, His Excellency the Right 
Honourable the Governor General has been pleaszd to 
resolve, that the territory heretofore governed by 
Virarajendra Vodeya shall be transferred tc the 
Honorable Company. The inhabitants are hcreby 
assured that they shall not again be subjected to 
native rule, that their civil and religious usages will 
be respected, aud that the greatest desire wil in- 
variably be shown by the British Government: to 
augment their security, comfort and happiness.” 


Mr. Bowring writes :— F 

“the province being one of the very few Brilish 
possessions in India which has become such no. by 
conquest, but by the free consent of the popula.ion. 
Perhaps owing to this fact, the government to which 


* Ibid, p. 199. 


+ Thornton as an apologist for the annexaticn of 
Coorg writes — : 

“The annexation of the conquered territory tc the 
British dominions is not, en the first view, so clearly 
justifiable, but a very few words of explanation will 
shew that, in this instance also, the right course was 
taken. The Rajah was childless [this is not true, 
as one Of the Raja’s daughters was married tc an 
English gentleman], and «he had taken effectual 
ffeasures to cut off all pretenMons to the, succession 
not derived from himself. The™v t throne was 


manner for the administration of the goverument. 


3 : aie without a claimant, qpa the power which had cecu- 
This was just what the authorities were /pied the country was dalled upon to provide in some 


longing for. War was declared agains 
the Raja. An expedition under British 
offcer§ was sent to his territory. The 


Raja ndver meant war and so it was not 
difficult fér the British force to occupy his 


” P. 196, 


J~“ 


A stranger might have been placed on the musrud ; 
but there was no reason for the exercise of such self- 
denial on the part of the British Government, 2 ore 
especially as}the people manifested a strong desire io 
become British subjects. The existence of suoi a 
desire removid every pretension for hesttegion, sent 
(Vol. V., pp. 314-215), . d 
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e. 
they’ announced their adhesion in 1834, has, not 
without good reason, shown them constant indul- 
gence, and an exceptional deference towards ¢heir 
feelings and prejudices. For instance, the slaughter 


ofcattlein Coorg is, and is likely to remain, for- - 


biddea, so long as the people deprecate it, nor would 
it be prudent or just to ignore their feelings on the 
subject, in the face of a distinct promise given to 
them by Colonel Fraser at the time of annexation,”* 


It is admitted that Coorg is not a con- 
quered province. Its inhabitants are not 
then bondsmen of England. But do they 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of free 
citizens ? 

It was solemnly proclaimed that the 
civil usages of the inhabitants of Coorg 
wotld be respected. But this solemn pro- 
clamation ‘was violated by the English 
when cash payment was demanded for 


' land assessment. The Revd. Dr. Mægling 


writes: 


“Under the Rajas, the assessment had been paid 
in kind. The Collector of Mangalore, now demanded 
cash pay menl wNijis was considered a grievance, as 
the farmers were laid under tribute by the money 
changers.” 


There was an insurrection which was 
put down with a high hand. 

This was how the civil usages ofthe 
inhabitants of Coorg were respected ! 

Lord Bentirack should be held respon- 
sible for the ill-treatment that the Ex-Raja 
received at the hands of the E. I. Company 
and to obtain redress for which he went 
personally to England. The wrongs of the 


_ Raja need not be dilated on here. 


Coorg was annexed because it was con- 
sidered fit for colonisation by English 
settlers. The number of Englishmen who 
have settled in Coorg as coffee-planters is 
a very large one, as may be judged from’ 
the fact ofits being the largest coffee pro- 
ducing province in India. According to the 
Agricultural Statistics for 1904-5, Coorg 
has an area of 48,142 acres of land under 
coffee cultivation. Mr. Bowring wrote: 


“Ifthe progress of enlightenment among the 
Coorgs has been slower than could be desired, their 
material progress has been remarkable. This is 
mainly owing to the extensive operations of the 
coffze-planters, who %* began to colonise the 
country, the splendiffforests in which promised 
rick reward t@the @&iterprising settler....... 

“From the ti 
in the district to plant coffee, the forests, with which 
the country was covered, began to acquire a new 
valae.- But, at first, any applicant received permis- 
sion to commence operations in woods nob claimed 
by private individuals, or regarded as sgcred forests. 
Very little trouble was taken about sechring proper 
grants, permission to cultivate coffee of payment of 
the Gov nmeut excise being deemed suffictent.”’ 
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S need ore wonder why _ 
ts of Coorg unanimously desired 





inhabit 


tye 


to plagefthemselves under the protectios{ of - 


the En#i\sh !* 


- It is true that excepting Coorg no ome. 


province of Indiaewas afinexed to the 
British dominion by Lord Bentinck. But 
the policy which his Lordship pursued in 
the Political or Foreign Department was 
such as paved the way tothe agnexation of 
the States of several yidependent or 
feudatory princes of Hindastan and bring- 


‘ing them under the direct administration of 


the East India Company. The manner in 
which he treated those princes was not 
calculated to make the relations between 
them and the English pleasant. 

Take the case of Oude. Lord Bentinck 
meddled unnecessarily with the internal 
politics of this Kingdom. His visit to 
Oude in 1881 did not forebode good for 
that Kingdom. In his report of 11th July, 
1831, he wrote: 

“i thought it right to declare to his Majesty 
beforeband, that the opinion I should offer to the 
home anthorities would be, that unless a decided 
reform in the administration should take place, there 
would be no remedy left except in the direct assump- 


tion of the management of the Q territories by the 
British Government.” i v ‘ 


Itisa well known fact that this minute 


of Lord Bentinck strengthened the hands? 


of Lord Dalhousie, and the Directors ,of 
the East India Company who were bent 
upon annexing Oude, 7 

The King of Oude was alarmed by the 
hostile attitude which Bentinck assumed 
towards shim. He intended the dispatch 
of an embassy to England to,represent his 
case to the authorities. But how this was 
frustrated by Bentinck is not so well 
known as it ought to be. A correspondent 
under the pseudonym of [Veritas wrote 
to the Indian Examiner and Universal 
Review for April 1847 : 


tad 
“Some ten or twelve years ago, it was generally 
believed, and publicly spoken of in the Calcutta 


* The depoged Raja of Coorg went (in 1852) to 
England to represent bis case to the authorities 
ress, if possible, for the wrongs 
inflicted on him. He tbk with him his only daughter, 
who was converted to Christianity and marri@d to 
an English gentleman there. It is needless to say 
that no heed was paid to his representations. That 
laird of the Pen, Lord Dalhousie, insulted bim. The 
Raja’s case was put before the British yee ina 
pamphlet published in 1857 by John Rumpus, 158, 
Oxford Street, London, and , written by an officer for- 
merly if the service of His Highness Veer Rajunder 
Waddeer, Rajah of Coorg. > 
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we” 
eran that the East Indea Company Wauld depose ter of an honourable man, and to pervert the course 


his rich of justice,......”—The Indian Examiner and Universal 
ormous Review, April, 1847, pp. 178-187. 

h masy other native princes of Indi@ whose ,. In this connection must also be meu 
possessions they coveted. @he king, greatly alarmed tioned the opposition of : Lord Bentinck 
at the prospect of losing his kingdom, and becoming to the embassy of the King of Delhi to 


the then reigning sovereign of Oudh, ta 
counfry and treasury, in which he had 


_a pensioner ofthe East India Company, resolvedon England. The celebrated Hindoo reformer, 


sending an embassy to England, in order to create : 
a sympathy in the British people, and avert, if Ram Mohun Roy, was słlected by the King 


possible, the wrongs likely to be done him. to represent his grievances to the authori- 
“Having come to this resolution, his Majesty ties in England. As Ram Mohun Roy was 
selected for the embassy Colonel du Bois, an intelli- his ambassador, the title of Raja was 


gent, talented gent/\nan, who then held a post of . : e os 
honor in the king’s ser ice. A native gentleman, from conferred on him to exalt his dignity. 


the Court of Oudb, was also to accompany Colonel «Lord Bentinck was much enraged at the 
du Bois as joint representativeeof his Majesty,...... proceedings of the King. To mark his 
while these matters were progressing, ethe supreme displeasure with the conduct of His 


Government of India became alarmed at the probable . a . 
results of the mission,.....determined at once to Majesty—whose vassal the East India 


frustrate the king’s intentions, and to ruintheem- Company, of which he was the represen- 
bassy .immediately. A plot was accordingly laid for tative, was, he did not see the King when 
this purpose, in which a lady,.....took an active part, he passed by Delhi. This act of positive 


and deprived it of all its power. Charges of con- g; . ` 
spiracy against the East India Company's Govern- discourtesy, if not disloyalty, of Lord 


ment were brought forward against Colonel du Bentinck must have rankled in the breast 
Bois, as the embassy was on the eveofdeparture of the King and of his relative d loyal 
for England....... Everything was carried on in secret subjects and was probably ‘one of the 


against him, and before the matter was brought to a : f > P 
conclusion the ship sailed, and the embassy proceed- contributing CAUSES of the Indian Mutiny 


ed, in opposition to the Government,......The Govern- of 1857. ‘ 

ment arbitrarily compelled the King of Oudh to dis- Perhaps the fact is not so well known 
a n ou a a ve aor on these as it deserves to be that Lord Bentinck 
absurd charges, broug Orward for the express ; 3 
purpose of frustrating the King’s heen Oni, er *. oe Aes author of a plot which had for 
Colonel duBpà Sh aware, previous to quitting its object the extinction of the Mahratta 
India, that be was charged with conspiracy against Principality of Gwalior. Writes Mr. 
dhe East India Company, yet conscious of his own John Hope, a former Superintending 


innocence, never supposed that he would be injured & ee ee : 
by jt. What, then, must have been his horror and Surgeon of Scindia’s Contingent, and 


astonishment, ‘on receiving his dismissal, which had Surgeon to the Court of Gwalior, in his 


. been wrung from the King, his master, by the brochure “The House of Scindia, a Sketch,” 


supreme Government of Bengal, and sent after him, published in 1863 by Messrs. Longman, 


in breathless ‘haste, and without a moment’s delay. ; 
E On Colonel du Bois being dismissed from the em- Green, Longman, Roberts and Green. 


bassy, they had nothing to fear from ethe native “But if these dangers surrounded him [Maharaja 
gentleman, who was left in a helpless condition, Junko Scindea] in his capital, he was threatened with 
friendless, and ima strange country, where he knew no less danger from the council of Calcutta. Secret 
not a word of the language, consequently notina deliberations were there being held, with a view to 
position to gain many in bis favqur; and, after suf- discover what profit could be made out of the 


fering great anxiety of mind,......be became depressed troubles of this weak but most faithful young prince, 
in spirits, ill in health, and ultimately died at Poonab, ...... A demi-official letter was written to the Resident. 
on his way back to his sovereign, at Lucknow... by the Chief Secretary of the Foreign Department, 


Colonel, du Lois, finding he could obtain no redress desiring him to learn, at a private interview, by way 
from the East India Company, eventually sent his ofa feeler, if the Maharajals, encircled as he was by 
wife Madat du Bois to Calcutta, to seek an inter- serious troubles—troubles mainly caused by our 
view with Lord William Bentinck, and to implore governoient—would like to resign; assigning over 
him to redress his grievances ; but the Governor- the country to the British Government, and receiving 
General was fmexorable, for he had himself concocted a handsome pension, which would be paid out 
the plot; for the benefit of his masters.......After this ofhis own revenues. Therewgan be very little doubt 
piece of injustice from tbe East India Cofipany, tfat this demi-official docuniMt was of ¢he genus 


held a post of high honour in his native land ; but ong the archives, pertaining to India. Mr. 


' Colon’ du Bois retired to France, and would have fong and that no copy of it caytiow be found 


t- 


Lorde William Bentinck had returned from India, ACavendish, than whomtno Englishman ever attained 
and was then in France, ‘and _in addition to thel a greater ascendancy over the minds of the natives 
signal service he had done him with the King of with whom he bad concern, declined to make sucha 
Oudh, nbweprevented the King of the French from suggestion, and bis answer threw a damp upon the 
conferring this post of honour on him, by represent- hopes of thea annexationists......... w. The government 
ing that Golgnel du Bois had entered into a conspira- officials were ļof course extremely angry. The press, 
cy, against the East*india Company’s Government, almost eutirdly supported by the civil and military 
though he knew at the’ same time, that it was one services whiclj are immensely benefited by angexatiuu, 
of the foulest plots ever concocted to ruin the charac- was very abbsive. Presently another demi-cflicial 
p 
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letter arrived ; this time from the Deputy Secretary of 
the Foreign department—a ‘mystic’ one we may be 
quite sure~—strongly expostulating wit Mr, 
Cavendish upon his proceedings, aud concluding with 
this significant remark :—‘You have thus allowed a 
favourable chance to escape of connecting the Agra 
to the Bombay Presidency.’ Of course the Resident’s 
doom wastixed, though not just then declared. A 
few months afterwardse the Governor-General grati- 
fied his feelings of resentment by removing Mr. 
Cavendish to another native Court... 

“Lest it should be thought by any one......that in 
this little sketch of his (Lord William Bentinck’s) 
foreign policy, we have given even the slightest touch 
of colouring, we will relate, by way of illustration, 
au amusing anecdote, which is known to three or 
four persons now living, and which sufficiently con- 
fiims our statement that, in respect of the rights of 
native states, his lordshjp entirely overlooked the 
tenth comnfandment. It happened that Major 


sutherland was selected to fill the office vacated by 


Mr, Cavendish....... He therefore waited on the 
Governor-General in Calcutta, to learn-what the 
policy was to be at Gwalior ;~-was it to be interven- 
tion or non-Intervention ? Lord Bentinck, whose 
disposition, like that of Lord Palmerston, loved a 
joke, quick eplied : ‘Look here, Major,’ and his 
lordship threw Back his head, opened wide his mouth, 
and placed his thumb and finger together like a boy 
about to swallow a sugar-plum, Then, turning 
to the astonished Major he said: ‘If the Gwalior 
State will fall down your throat, you are not to shut 
your mouth, as Mr. Cavendish did, but swallow it; 
that is my policy... To ‘the traditionary old 
Indians,’ the objects of so much scorn in these days, 
this doctrine smacks of petty larceny. Imagine a 
magistrate of Bow -Street to say to some smart- 
looking man, with a cloak hanging on his arm fora 
purpose, ‘Don’t prowl about the theatres at night, 
picking pockets, for that is larceny; but if you see a 
person drop his purse, keep it; a traditionary old 
beak would call this petty larceny, but J tell you it is 
allright P Ina moral point of view, we think the 
two cases exactly parallel.” 


The Afghanistan imbroglio and dis- 
asters of 1839-1842, the subsequent un- 
justifiable wars in Sind and Punjab and 
also the annexation of those two pro- 
vinces were in no small measure due to 
the part which Lord Bentinck played in 
the scheme which was eugnoniously 
called the navigation of the Indus.* 


_ *It was Moorcroft who first suggested the naviga- 
tion of the Indus. Captain Cunningham, in his His- 
tory of the Sikhs, writes :— l 


“The traveller Moorcyoft bad been impressed with 
the use which mig hbe made of the Indus asa 
chenel of Britigh Commerce, and the scheme of navi- 
gating that river and its trjbutaries was eager 

adopted by the Indian Government, and by the advo- 
cates of material utilitarianism. One object of send- 
ing Xing William’s presents for Runjeet Singh by 
water, was to ascertain, as if undesignedly, the 
trading value of the classical stream, amd the result 
of Lieutenant Burnes’ observations cofvinced Lord 
William Bentinck of its superiority ovegthe Ganges. 
There segmed also, in his Lordship’s ¢ptnion, good 
reason to belieYe that the Great Westdrn Valley had 
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author of this scheme 


The rẹ 
John fMalcolm. Its genesis was the | 
“Mempranda on the North-We&tern, - 


Frontier of British India, and on the pan- 
eportance of the Rivet Indus, as connécted 
with its defence, drawn tp by desire of Sir 
John Malcolm.” This document was con- 
sidered by the authorities of the East 
India Company, as well as by Lord 
Bentinck. Some extracts from thig State 
document which was pyenan with such 
momentous consequences are given below : 

“Should ever an enemy appear on our N.-W. 
Frontier, the posse%sion of Sinde will become a point 
of the utm@st importance to British interests in 
India, as commanding the navigation of the Indus ; 
a position, in case of such an event occurring, of 
vital consequence to the defence of the country. A 
perfectly unrestricted communication on this river, 


can never be expected to be conceded us by the Court - 


of Hydrabad...........The possession of Hydrabad may 
consequently become the object of the British 
Government—that effected, it is presumed, that 
very cficient measures might be taken to secure 
the free passage of the Indus. The execution would 
not appear to present any serious difficulties—the 
routes upon Hydrabad (as will be shewn) are very 
practicable ; the fortifications of that Capital are 
insignificant ; “The Seik” is the only foreign adjacent 
power—from the organization of bis Government, 
the disposibility of his force, and his political 
discrimination, whose jealous encroachment 
we need fear, or propitiate ; and the disjumed texture 
of the Scindian Force and°Government, while it 
prevented union in those who opposed us, would 


afford us ample means of coercing any refractory. 


chiefs, and of converting many intq grateful aWies, 
by substituting a liberal and beneficent rule, for the 
grinding tyranny of the Ameers.” 


Of course, the annexation of Sind was 
plainly hinted at in the above document. 

Lord e Bentinck played the part of 
Machiavelli in the Naviggtion of the 
Indus Affair. Sir Charles Metcalfe as a 
member of the-Council of Lord Bentinck 
raised his voice of protest against this 
measure. i 

In a minute dated October 1830, Met- 
calfe condemned the contemplated Survey 
of the Indus. He wrote: s 


“The scheme of surveying the Indus, under he 
pretence of sending a present to Rajab'Runjeet Singh, 
seems to me highly objectionable. . i 

“Its a trick, in my opinion, unworthy of our 
Government, which cannot fail when detected, as 


e 
vat ove time been as populous as that of the East, 
and it was thought that the judicious exercise of the 
paramount influence of the British Government, 
might remove those political obstackes which had 
banished commerce from the rivers of Ale§ander. It 
was therefore resolved, in the ourrent larfguage of the 
day, tq open the Indus to the navigation of the 


world. . 
N 


was “of 


LE Fa \ 


{ 


“tan, 
# 
mòt probably it will be, to excite the jeŅotsy and 
„œ~ indignation of the powers on whom we play it. 
‘SF is just such a trick as we are often fafsqly sus- 
pected and accused of by the native powerg W India, 
andNhis confirmation of ¢heir suspicions, generally, 
unjust, will do us gnore injury by furnishing the 
ground of merited reproach, fhan any advantage to 
be gained by the measure can compensate...» 
“It must be remembered that the survey of the 
Indus or any part of the Sind country may give us 
the power to injure that State, may even assist us 
in conquering ®, and in the course of events, is as 
likely to be turned N for tbat purpose as for any 
other. The rulers ofGind, therefore, have the same 
right to be jealous of our surveys of their river and 
their territories that any, powey of Europe has to 
protect its fortresses frou® the inspectipn of foreign 
engineers, ‘ 
“It is stated in a late despatch from the Secret 
j Committee that we must not permit the rulers of 
Sind to gbstruct our measures ; in other words, that 
we are to go to war with them to compel submis- 
sion to our wishes, With deference I should remark 
that such an assumption does not seem to be war- 
ranted by the law of nations.......But the assumption 
is an exemplification of what I have often observed 
in our conduct towards the Native States, and what 
appears ‘to me the greatest blot in the character of 
our Indian policy, although I am not aware that it 
has attracted any general notice in England. How- 
ever much we may profess moderation and non-inter- 
ferete when we have no particular intercst of our 
own cohicerned, the moment we discover any object 
of pursuit we become impatient and over-bearing, 
insist on uire, and cannot brook denial 

- ot hesitatiOm. We disregard the rights of others, and 
think only of our own convenience. Submission or 
war is the alternative which the other party has to 
choose. : 

#Thus at the present time, because we have taken 
alarm at the supposed designs- of Russia, it would 
seem that we are to compel intermediate States to 
enter into our .views or submit to our projects, al- 
though they cannot comprehend them, and instead 
of entertaining any apprehension of Russian designs, 
are more apprehensive of our own, our character for 
encroachment beiwg worse than that of the Russians, 
because the States concerned have a more proximate 
sense of it from the result which they see in actual 
operation among the realms of India nu.. 

“Among other uncertainties of this great question, 

eis that of what our.own conduct ought to be when 
the expected crisis shall arise. Whether we should 
meet the enemy half-way and fight the battlein foreign 
countries—wiether we should defend the passage 
of the Indus and make our stand there, or await 
theefoe on our own frontier, and force on him all 
the labor, and: loss, and risk of coming the whole 
distance before we attack him—must depend so much 
on the disposition of intermediate countries? and 
other Circumstances of the time, that it seems 
utterly vain to determine even our Own course at 
this rænote distance from the event....... 

“If, therefore, I were asked what is best to be 
done with a view to a Russian invasion, I should 

“say that®iteis best to do nothing until time shall 
show us what we ought to do, because there is no- 
thing that can doin our present blind state that 
would be ofany certatn benefit on the approach of 
that event. e > 

“The only thing certgin is, that we ought not to 
want Pi to offend intermediate States by acts 
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calculated to arouse hostile feelings against us, but 
‘ought gather to cultivate a friendly disposition....... 

“No rulers have ever shown their jealousy of us 
more decidedly than the Ameers of Sind, which 
feeling we are about to stimulate afresh by an act 
which will justify its past existence, and perpetuate 
its continuance, 

“If the information wantgd is indispensable, and 
cannot be obtained by fair and open means, it ought, 
I conceive, to be sought by the usual mode of sending 
unacknowledged emissaries, and not by a deceitful 
application for a passage under the fictitious presence 
of one purpose, when the real object is another, 
which we know would not be sanctioned,’’* 


In a minute dated June 2, 1833, Metcalfe 
wrote :— 


“I#does not appear to mg that the establishment 
of a British agent at Caubul is requisite*or desirable 
in any point of view. 

“The professed object of the proposal is the 
improvement ofcommerce. I believe that commerce 
will take care of itself best without our direct inter- 
ference in the form of a Commercial Agency ; and, If 
we sought to remove existing obstacles, our efforts 
would be more needed elsewhere th t Caubul, 
where the trade with India alread¥ receives every 
possible encouragement. 

“A commercial agent would unavoidably become, 
from the time of his creation, a political agent. 
To the extension of our political relations beyond 
the Indus there appears to me to be great objections. 
From such a course I should expect the probable 
occurrence of embarassments and wars, expensive 
and unprofitable at the least, without any equivalent 

enefit, if not ruinous and destructive. 

“The appointment of an agent at Caubul would 
of itself almost amount tô an interference in the 
political affairs of Afghanistan... 

“As a commercial measure, I consider the one 
‘proposed to be unnecessary; as a political one, 
ao and therefore, on the whole objection- 
able. 


Kaye writes that 


“The survey of the Indus and the Commercial 
Agency at Caubul were the prolegomena, so to 
speak, of the great epic of the Afghan War; and 
Metcalfe, in his correspondence both with Lord 
William Bentinck and Lord Auckland, argued and 
protested, with equal sagacity and earnestness, 
against measures which could hardly fail to entangle 
us in such a manner with the Trans-Indian States 
as eventually to evolve a gfeat and calamitous war. 
He left India at a most unfortunate conjuncture. His 
Services were never so much needed as at the time 


ole 


of his departure.’’t 
Metcalfe wrote: 


“We could not long exist Wag state of adequate 
pr oe as we should be utterly‘ruined by the 
eypense.” 


„” The navigation of the Indus was 


* Kaye’s Selections from the Writings of Lord 
Metcalfe, pp. 


11-217. 
t P. 218. Kaye's Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Metcalfe , 


Į Ibid, p. 249. . 
§ Ibid, p. 190 
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oszensibly undertaken for the purpose of was loging his strong common sense fdr 


presenting a coach and horses to Maharaja which fe was noted and being eagily o 
Runjeet Singh. Writes Prinsep : seduceJ by the presents received fm 


“It was resolved to make the transmission of this Bentinck, i unhbesitatipgly acceded to Affe 
present, a means of obtaining information in regard fatter’s wish and „met him with all the 
to the Indus, and the facilities, or the contrary, it pageantry of the East at Roopur. 


might offer to navigation... The dray horses were a et cea . 
accordingly sent out to Bombay, and the Supreme Itis' said that Bentinck was not very 


Government instructed Sir John Malcolm, the Gover- favorably impressed with that Sikh 
nor of that presidency, to take measures to have sovereign‘and hence the contemptuous 
then forwarded under charge of an intelligent and manner with which he treafed him and 


rudent officer, in boats up the Indus. Some demur : . . . . 
a anticipated on the part of the rulers of Sindh to the COUSPIrACY laid duryfg his Teeime of 


allawing them passage through the Delta and lower e subverting that Sikh Raj. Of this con- 
part of the river, but it was assumed that the spiracy, we readin tbẹ evidence of Captain 
governing Mirs, situated as they were relatively to Macan before the Select Committee of the 


Runjeet Singh on the one hand, and the British*Gov- : 
ernnent on the other, would notrreadily incur the risk House of Commons on the affairs of the 


of offending both powers, by refusing a passage Hast India Company on 22nd March, 
altogether, if it were insisted upon.” (Origin ofthe 1832 :— 
Sika Power in the Punjab and Political Life of “1446, An idea has been broached that great ~ 


Maharaja Runjeet Singh, Chapter X.) A additional security would result to our Eastern 
But Lord Bentinck had his designs on empire from the extension of our frontier to the 


the proviages of the Punjab and Sind and Indus ; is that a subject you have considered ?—Yes, 


: : ‘ I have frequently considered it. 
so he pa! heed to the warning voice of “1447. | What is the result of your opinion ?—I 


Metcalfe. , ; have heard many military men say that the Indus 
It was because he had hiseye on Sind, was our natural boundary in India: but it has been 
that he stood in the way of Maharaja proved by late and former wars, that a river like the 


s : z . Indus is little or no obstruction to a well-orgapised 
Runjeet Singh’s attempt in adding that invading army, and if we are to have a defensible 


province to his dominions. The treaty boundary on that side, we should do more than 
which was concluded with Runjeet Singh stop at the Indus, we should Duaig posts into the 
by the Government of India in 1809 ex. hills, fastnesses and passes whic ond that 


eee : river; but I hold that the cônquest of the Punjab 
pressly stipulated that that sovereign was (which is the country between the Indus and the 


notto be hampered’ in his operations on Sutlej, upon which latter river our frontier posts 
any country beyond the Sutlej. So Lord are. now stationed) would be highly impolitic eand 
Bentinck violated the Treaty when he for- unjust. We already possess more territory than we 


k . * a ag% seem capable of governing well. The chief of that 
bade Runjeet Singh from acquiring Sind. state has been on amicable terms with us since the €” 


The meeting at Roopur, of Bentinck with treaty made with him in 1808, the cause of that 
Renjeet Singh, was a covert attempt to treaty was an attempt on his part to conquer the 
spy out the military strength of Runjeet Seik Chiefseast of the Sutlej, and the purport of it 


x è . $ . (which has been faithfully observed hy both parties 
Singh. Runyeet Singh threw all precautions since that period) was, that he shuld not interfere 
away and did not hesitate to meet Lord east of that river, nor weto the west of it. The 


Bentinck at Roopur. Ona previous occa- consequence bas been, that he has gradually extended 
sion when he had sent presents to Lord his conquests over the whole of Cashmere, Mooltan, 


° Fe and latterly Peshawar; his territory is- extensive, | 
Amherst at Simla, the British Commander- populous and fertile; his army numerons and 


in-Chief, Lord Combermere, who passed the efficient, perhaps the best native army in India, with 
warm season at Sinfla in 1828, desired to the exception of the British. Again, itjwould be im- 
procure an invitation in person to Lahore, politic to extend our frontier in that quarter, as it 


i : ; would bring usin direct collision with-the Afghans, 
but then Runjeet Singh evaded compliance Coe ofthe bravest, most bigoted, and fanaticaf of 


with this wish.} But the Sikh Sovereign, all the Mahomedan tribes, Now, it is well known 
addicted to hard” drink and debauchery, that the Seiks are neither Mahomedans nor Hindoos, 
e but admit converts of both, though their religjón has 
` infinitely more of the Hindoo in it than the 
* Captain Cunningham ingthe seventh chapter Xe Mahomedan ; they arè ‘therefore a powerful barrier 
his History of the Sikhs, has dwelt at great length on „between usand those fanatical tribes, with “whom 
this subject. One of the causes which provoked the ‘if we were to come in collision, it would unquestion- 
Sikh War was the fact that the English to possess ably have a dangerous influence on the, religious, 
Sind themselves had, during the Governor-General- prejudices of our Mahomedan subjects arid troops.” 
shio of Lord Bentinck, made d of every 






stratagem, artifice and excuse to frustrate Runjeet Of this conspiracy we read, 1 Baron 
Sinzh from acquiring, or extending hid power over, Hugel’s Travels (p. 834) 


Sini. ‘ “Several articles had appeared of late in the news- 
= Prinsep’s Runjeet Singh, 9th Chapfer. papers of Hindusthan and of Calcutta, whigh went to 


it! 


e ‘ \ 


{ 


eo 
slifo% that the English must of necessity sqob march 
e 


and make that river th i Western 


to the. Indus, 
bomplacs of British India, and I fancied that Runjeet 
Singh had thought a good deal of these artjeies.”’ 

Lord Bentinck did ‘thothing to allay the 
alarm into which Ranjeet Singh was 
thrown by all these writingsin the Calcutta 
papers, which were of course all inspired 
by the Governor-General or his subordi- 
nates in offiee. It was the policy of the 
Company of ich Bentinck was the 
representative nol to make any alliance 
with Runjeet Singh, for Baron Hugel 
wrote :— ae 

“A treaty offensive and defensive with the British 
Government, having a guarantee for the integrity of 
his possessions, was the only thing that could ensure 
the dominion of Ranjit Singh. But this would have 
prevented England from taking immediate advantage 
ofany sudden occurrence which might fall ont.” 
( P. 409. ) 

Such was the foreign policy then of 
Lord Bentinck. He annexed Coorg; he 
interfered needlessly with the affairs of the 
kingdom of Oude and his Minute on Oude 
was made use of -by those who favored 
the extinction «of that kingdom. He 
unnectssarily humiliated and insulted the 
king of Demme tried his best to exter- 
minate independents existence of the 
Mahratta State of Gwalior. He approved 
of and countenanced, for he made no 
pretest against, the navigation of the 
Indus, which laid .the foundation of all 
ae Tt in Afghanistan, Punjab and 

ind, 3 

In the face of the above-mentioned facts, 
itis travesty of truth to say that Lord 
Bentinck was a peace-loving, honest and 
straightforward. man in his dealings with 
the Native Powers of Hindoostan. 

In addition to his post of Governor- 
General; Lord William Bentinck was. also 
Commander-in-Chiefin India. The Meerut 
Universal Magazine for 1835, in reviewing 
his career in the latter capacity, wrote as 
follows :— 

“A more unfit person for a Commander-in-Chief 
than Lord William Bentinck it would have been 
difficult for any Ministry to pitch upon, nor Goes it 
reflect ®credit upon the Court of Directors, the 


Board of Control, or his Majesty’s Government, 
that Sr the sake of effecting a saving of some six or 


seven thousand pounds a year, the welfare and: 


apcpine ofan Army,...should have been risked, or 
eir intérests sacrificed....... 

“The figst acts of Lord William Bentinck on assum- 
ing the command of the Army were taken witha 
view to reflect disgrac@on the rule of his predecessor 
—andin pursuance of this system all desoriptions 
of complaints were not pnly received but fostered at 
headquarters, squabbles long set at rest were 


a—~15% 
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carefully raked from their ashes—nourished into 
representation, enquiries and courts martial, and the 
curious observer will find, that a large majority of 
the causes submitted to the decision of the military 
tribunals, were manufactured. out of disputes that 
occurred in the time of Sir Edward Barnes... His 
Lordship loved to live in an atmosphere of com- 
plaints, and so long ashe received a due quantity, 
considered that the Army must be progressing to a 
state of improvement, s... 

“With a man so singularly lauded for benevolence 
and humanity as Lord William Bentinck was, it is 
extraordinary how many acts we find that would 
lead the casual observer to a belief, that his Lord- 

„Ship was swayed by a selfish disregard of every one 
but himself or his immediate parasites H... 

“Lord William is very fond of Rupees—Lord 

William loves the Rupees.” : 


In the administration of ° domestic 
aftairs, Lord Bentinck did little to promote 
the interests of the natives of India. Indeed 
some of his measures were best calcu- 
lated to make the natives miserable and 
keep them in subjection. Betorgahis time, 
the executive and judicial fux€tions were 
not combined in the same individual. But 
he combined them. That thismeasure has 
been a great curse to the people of 
Hindustan is evident from the fact that 
the Indian National Congress from its 
very birth has been praying for the separa- 
tion ofjudicial and executive functions—a 
request which that astute Irish Viceroy 
Lord Dufferin pronounced to be ‘a counsel 
of perfection.” 

His great aimin the administration of 
India wasto anglicise and denationalise 
the natives of India. He did pot conceal 
it; because he came to believe that the 
anglicisation of India would be of material 
advantage to England. With this object, 
among others, in’ view, he tried his best 
to introduce English as the court lan- 
guage in India. (Vide passages quoted 
from blue books in the Modern Review for 
February, 1910; pp. 177-179.) 

Knowing the vieWs and opinions of 
Bentinck, Macaulay also did not hesitate 

- to side with the Anglicists and wrote that 
minute which made English the medium of 
instruction in India. That minute consi- 
derably retarded the growth géthé verna- 
fulars of India. , 

Lord Bentinck’ did all that lay in his 
power to give-impetus to the settlement 
and colonization in India of his co-religion- 
ists and-compatriots. The free resort of 
his countrymen to India would lead to the 
anglicisation of the natives, which would 
be advantageous to England. * f 

He is considered to be a great philan- 
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thropist because he passed that act which By ight, all the appointments in the 
prevented the immolation of widows public Services of India belong.to thadpga- 
known as Suttee. Of course it wasthe right tives ‘bécause they are the children of ‘the 
thing to do. But the ground had been sgoiland alsothe tazpayers. Even if.Ben- 
paved as it were for him by the writings of tinck employed them more extensively, we 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy. If the credit do not see any reason why he should 
is mainly due to ‘anybody for the aboli- be thanked or considered a philanthro- 
ticn of Suttee, it is to Ram Mohun _ pist for merely meeting out a little justice 
Roy.* - Bentinck was obliged to him, to them.* é . 
for it was not Bentinck but Ram It should be remembergd that Bentinck 
Mohun Roy who was the object of was no advocate of hgh edueation in 
obloquy and the target for ridicule and+ India. This will be gathered _from the fol- 
attack of the Hindus, for they knew that lowing from the Mfnute of Sir Charles 
without the powerful aid of Ram Moun, Metcalfe, dated the 16th May, 1835 :— 
Bentinck avould not and could not have “His Lordship (Bentinck), however, sees farther 
ventured to enact the abolition of Suttee. danger in the spread of knowledge and the operations 
But such was the sense of gratitude pos- of the Press. 1 do not, for my own part, anticipate 
sessed by Bentinck that he put obstacles in danger as a cercam consequence from these causes. 
the way of Ram Mohun Roy’s proceeding That Bentinck’s seven years’ rule from 
to England as ambassador of the King of 1828-1835 was on the whole beneficial to 
Delhi PA. not recognise the title of Raja the natives of the country isa myth. His 
which the Moghul King bad honoured him foreign policy was aggressive and his 
with. -, - ~ domestic policy: was destructive of the best 

It is said that Bentinck was a friend of interests of the children of the soil. It has 
the natives, because he recognised their been good for both England and India 
claims to the more extensive employments that the East India Company’s attitude 
in the service of the State and for the posts towards the Indian States was not per- 
cf Deputy Collectors created during his sisted in after the Sepoy- Wma, = 
regime. It was not from any philanthro- ° ° M. 
pic considerations that the natives were : 
more widely employed, It was finan- * Prof. H. H. Wilson, in his continuation of Mill's 
cial necessity which obliged the authorities History of British India in a footnbdte in Book II, 
to resort to native agency;—the same Chapter VI, writes :— i 
necessity which Jed to the curtailment of ,.;Kexwlation V 1991. The credit of this enact: ga 
the batta ofthe civil and military officers W. Bentinck ; but this is a injustice, That his Lord- 
end which made Bentinck so unpopular ship unreservedly admitted the principle, and zealous- , 


with his countrymen in India. ly carried into practice the employment of respectable 
natives in the administration of public affairs, is 

* Lieutenant A. White, a contemporary of Ram undoubtedly true; but the justice and necessity of 
Mohun Roy, writes in his ‘Considerations on the the measure had bean fully recognised, both in India 
State of British India,” pp. 60-61 :— and England, long before Lord W. Bentinck’s ap- 
“This enlightened Hindoo Ram Mohun has pointment; and the provisions of the Regulation 
rendered a signal service to his countrymeninex- here cited were based, as mentioned in the Regula- 
posing the cruelty and injustice of the practice tion, upon the Suggestions and Orders of the Court 
which condemns a widowo sacrifice herself on the of Directors, prior to the arrival in gotia of the 








funeral pile af her husband ; ... ‘ actual Governor-General,” a 
3 e 
Oe. 3 AT HOME AND OUTSIDE oe 
_ oe BY RABINDRÀNATH TacorE. N.i ~ i S 
CHAPTER VIII. humour are being splashed about, and the 
NIKHIL’s STORY. -° lies thus scattered areconvulsing thé wholé™ 


9. ' country. They know that the monopoly 
ARAGRAPHS and letters against me of mud-throwing is theiss, and tħeinnocent 
P have begun to come out in'the local passer-by cannot escape unsoiled. 

papers ; cartoons and lampoons are They are saying that the residents in 
tz follow, I am told. Jets of wit and my estates, from the highest to the’lowest, 


8 
è J ‘ \ 
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area in favour of Swadeshi put, they 
dare not declare themselves, for fear of me. 
Theffew who have been brave enough to 
defy me have felt -the fall rigouy of my 
persecution. I am im secret league with. 
the police, and *in private communication 
with the magistrate; and these frantic 
efforts of mine to add a foreign title of my 
own earning to the one I have inherited, 
will not, it ig opined, go in vain. 

On the N the papers are full 
of praisæ for thdse devoted sons of the 
motherland, the Kundu’and the Chakra- 
varti zamindars. IX onl¥,-say they, the 
country had a few more of suéh staunch 
patriots, the mills of Manchester would 
have had to sound their own dirge to the 
tune of Bande Mataram. 

Then comes a letter in blood-red ink, 
giving me a list of the traitorous zamin- 
dars whose treasuries have been burnt 
down because of their failing to support 
the Cause. Holy Fire,it goes onto say, has 
been aroused to its sacred function of puri- 
fying the country ; and other agencies are 
alse at work to see that those who are not 
true sons of the motherland do cease to 
encumber her lap. The signature is an 
abot gpeemeBome 

I could see that this® was'the doing of 
eour local students. So I sent for some of 
them and showed ‘them the letter. l 
_ The B. A. student gravely informed me 
that they also had heard that a band of 
desperate patriots had been formed who 
would stick at nothing in order to clear 
away all obstacles to the spiccess of 
Swadeshi. | 

“Tf, ” said’ I, “even one of our country- 
men succumbs to these overbearing -des- 
perados, that will indeed be a defeat for the 
country. I” | 

“We fail to follow you, Maharaja,” 
said the history student. _—_.. ; 

“Qar ®untry,” I tried to explain, “has 
been brought to death’s door through 
sheer fear, from fear of the gods down to 
fear of the police ; and if you set up, in the 
name of freedom, the fear of some*other 
bogey, whatever it may be called ; if you 
would raise your victorious standard on 
the cowardice of the country by means of 

wnright oppression ; then no true lover 
of the tountry can bow to your decision.” 

“Ts there any country, Sir,” pursued the 
history gtudent,. ‘where submission to 
government is not due to fear ?” 

“The freedom that exists in any coun- 
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try,” I replied, “may be measured by the 
extent of this reign of fear. Where its 
thredt is confined to those who would hurt 
or plunder, there the government may 
claim to have freed man from the violence 
of man, But if fear is to regulate how 
people are to dress, where they shall trade, 
or what they must eat, then is man’s free- 
dom of will utterly ignored, and manhood 
destroyed at the root.”’ 

“Is not such coercion of the individual 
will seen in other countries too ?” conti- 
enued the history student. 

“Who denies it?” lLexclaimed. “But 
in ewery country man has destroyed him- 
self to the extent he has permitted slavery 
to flourish.” 

“Does not this rather show,” interposed 
a Master of Arts, ‘‘that trading in slavery 
is inherent in mati—a fundamental fact of 
his nature ?” 

“Sandip Babu made the yew le thing 
clear,” said a graduate. “He gave us the 
example of Harish Kundu, your neighbour- 
ing zamindar. From his estates you can- 
not ferret out a single ounce of foreign salt. 
Why ? Because he has always ruled with 
an iron hand. In the case of those who 
are slaves by nature, the lack of a strong 
master is the greatest of all calamities.” 

“Why, Sir!” chimed in an undergradu- 
ate, “have you not heard of the obstre- 
perous tenant of Chakravarti, the other 
zamindar close by,—how the law was set 
on him till he was reduced to utter desti- 
tution? When at last he was left with 
nothing to eat, he started out to sell his 
wife’s silver ornaments, but no one dared 
buy them. Then Chakravarti’s manager 
offered him five rupees for thelot. They 
were worth over thirty, but he had to 
accept or starve. After taking over the 
bundle from him, the manager coolly said 
that those five rupeas would be credited 
towards his rent! We felt like having 
nothing; more to do with Chakravart1 
or his manager after that, but Sandip 
Babu told us that if we threw over all the 
live people, we should have oygly dead 
bodies from the burning-growfids to carry 
on the work with! These live men, he 
pointed out, know what they want and 
how to get it,—they, are born rulers. Those 
who d6 not know how to desire for them- 
selves, must live in accordance with, or 
die by virtue of, the desires of such as 
-these. Sandip Babu contrasted them,— 

Kundu and Chakravarti,—with you, 
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Maharaja. You, he said, for all your good 
intentions, will never succeed in planting 
Swadeshi within your territory.” 

“It is my desire,’ I said, ‘‘to plant some- 
thing greater than Swadeshi. I am not 
after dead logs but living trees, —and 
these will take time to grow.” 

“I am afraid, Sir,” sneered the history 
student, “that you will get neither log 
nor tree, Sandip Babu rightly teaches 
that in order to get, you must snatch. 
This is taking all of us some time to 
learn, because it runs counter to what we 
were taught at school. I have seen with 
my own eyes that when a rent-colleetor 


-of Haris Kundu’s found one of the 


tenants with nothing which could be sold 
up to pay his rent, he was made to sell 
his young wife! Buyers were not wanting, 
and the zamindar’s demand was satisfied. 
I tell you, Sir, the sight of that man’s 
distress ented my getting sleep for 
michts together! But, feel it as I did, 
this much I realised, that the man who 
knows how to get the money he is out 
for, even by selling up his debtor’s wife, 
is a better man than I am. I confess it 
is beyond me,—I am a weakling, my eyes 
fill with tears. If anybody can save our 
country it is these Kundus and these 
Chakravartis and their officials P” 

I was shocked beyond words. “If what 
you say be true,” Icried, “Iclearly see that 
it must be the one endeavour of my life 
to save the country from these same 
Kundus anl Chakravartis and officials. 
The slavery that has entered into our 
very bones is breaking out, at this oppor- 
tunity, as ghastly tyranny. You have 
been so habituated to submit to domina- 
tion through fear, you have come to 
beHeve that to make others submit isa 
kind of religion. My fight shall be against 
this weakess, this atrocious cruelty !” 

These things which are so simple to 
ordinary folk, get so twisted in the minds 
af Dur B.A.S, and M.A.s, the only purpose of 
whose historical quibbles seems to be to 
torture the truth ! 

~ 10. . 

I am worried over Panchu’s sham aunt. 
It will be difficult to disprove her, for 
though witnesses of a realevent may be 
few or even wanting, innumerable proofs 
af a thing that has not happened can 
always be marshalled. The object of this 
move is, evidently, to get the’sale of 
Panchu’s holding to me set aside. 
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Being nftable to firfd any other way eot 
of it, I was thinking of allowing Paychu 
to hold a permanent tenurein my estlytes 
and building him a cottage onit. But my 
master would not Rave it. I should not 
give in to these nefarious factics so easily, 
he objected, and offered to attend to the 
matter himself. 

“Vou, Sir! I cried, considerably sur- 
prised. ° 

' «Yes, 1,” he repeated. 

I could not see, very clearly, what my 
master could do to counteract these legal 
machinations. Thatévening, at the time 
he usually came to me, he did not turn up. 
On my making inquiries, his servant said 
he had left home with a few things packed 
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in a small trunk, and some bedding, 


saying he would be back in a few days. 
I thought he might have sallied forth to 
hunt for witnesses in Panchu’s uncle's 
village. In that case, however, I was sure 
that his would be a hopeless quest. . . . 

During the day I forget myself in my 
work. As the late autumn afternoon 
wears on, the colours of the sky become 
turbid, and so do the feelings of my ‘mind. 
When the gloaming de s over the 
world, like the gage of the iene of tke 
beloved, then my whole being tells me 
that work alone cannot be the truth of 
life, that work is not the’be-all and the end- 
all of man, for man is not simply a serf,— 
what though the serfdom be of the True 
and the Good. Alas, Nikhil, have you for” 
ever parted company with that. self of 
yours who used to be set free under the 
starlight, to plunge into,the infinite 
depths of the night’s darkness after the 
day’s work was done? -How terribly 
alone is he, who misses, companionship in 
midst of the multitudinousness of 
ife. l 

The other day, when the afternoon had 
reached the meeting point of dafand night, 
I had no work, nor the mind for woxk, 
nor was my master there to keep me 
company. With my empty, drifting heart 
longing to anchor on to something, I 
traced my steps towards the inner gardens. 
I was very fond of chrySanthemumgand 





“had rows of them, of all varieties, banked. 
garde, 


up in pots against one of the 
walls. When they were in flower, it looked 
like a wave of green breaking ipto irides- 
cent foam. It was some time since 1 had 
been to this part of’the grounds, and I 
was beguiled into a cheerful expectancy at 
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-did not tur ck, I went round d 
stood ere Her. face was inthe 
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the thought of meeting my chrydanthe- 
muys after our long separation. 

“ss I went in, the full moon had just 
peeped over the wall, her slanting rays 
leaving its foot in deep shadow. It seemed 
as if she had come a-tiptoe from behind, 
and clasped the darkness over the eyes, 
smiling mischievously. When I came near 
the bank of chrysanthemums, I saw a 
figure estretéhed on the grass in front. 
My heart gave & sudden thud. The figure 
also sat*up with à start at my footsteps. 

What was to be done next? I was 
wondering whether i would do,to beat a 
precipitate retreat. Bimala, also, was 
doubtless casting about for some way of 
escape; But it was as awkward to go as 
to stay ! Before I could make up my mind, 
Bimala rose, pulled the end of her sari 
over her head, and walked off towards the 
inner apartments. 

This brief pause had been enough to 
make real to me the cruel load of Bimala’s 
misery. The plaint of my. own life 
vanished from me ina moment. I called 
out : “Bimala l> i 

Shé started and stayed her steps, but 
an 





„Shade, the moon-light fell on mine, Her 
eyes were downcast, her hands clenched. 
-‘Bimala,” said I, “why should I seek to 
keep you fast in this closed cage of 
mine? Dol not know that thus ‘you can- 
not but pine and droop ?” 

She stood still, without raising her éyes 
or uttering a word. ° 

“I know,’ I continued, “that if I insist 
on keeping you shackled, my whole life 
will be reduced to nothing but an iron 
chain. What pleasure can that be to me?” 

She was still silent. : 

So,” I concluded, ‘“Itell you, truly, 
Bimala, you are free. Whatever I may or 
may not have been to you, I refuse to be 
your fetters.” With which I came away 
towards the outer apartments, 

No, no, it was nota generous impulse, 
nor dndifference. I had simply come to 
understand that never would I be free until 
I cauld set free." To try to keep Bimala as 


orar ann round my neck, would have 


eant keeping a weight hanging over my 
heart. Have I not been praying with all 
my strength, that if happiness may not 
be mine, let it go’ if grief needs must be 
my lot, let it come ; but let me not Be kept 
in bondage. To clutch hold of that which 


-master waiting there. 
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is untrue as though it were true, is only to 
throgtle oneself. May I be saved from such 
self-destruction. 

When Ientered my room, I found my 
My agitated feel- 
ings were still heaving within me. 
“Freedom, Sir,” I began unceremoniously, 
without greeting or inquiry, ‘freedom is 
the biggest thing for man. Nothing can 
be compared to it,—nothing at all!” 

Surprised at my outburst, my master 
looked up at me in silence. 

“One can understand nothing from 
books,” I went on. “We read in the 
scriptures that our desires are bonds, 
fettering us as well as others.” But such 
words; by themselves, are so empty. It 
is only when we get to the point of letting 
the bird out of its cage that we can realise 
how free the bird has set us. Thisis just 
what the world has failed A 
They all seek to reform somet#fng outside 
themselves. But reform is wanted only 
in one’s own desires, nowhere else, no- 
where else !” 

I was suddenly reminded of my master’s 
absence during the last few days and of 
my ignorance as to its reason. I felt 
somewhat foolish as I asked him: “And 
where have you been all this while, Sir ?” 

“Staying with Parfchu,” he replied. 

“Indeed !’ I exclaimed. “Have you 
been there all these days ?” 
= “Yes, I wanted to come to an under. 
standing with the woman who calls 
herself his aunt. She could hardly be 
induced to believe that there could be 
such an odd character among the gentle. 
folk as the one who sought their hospital- 
ity. When she found I really meant to 
stay on, she began to feel rather ashamed 
of herself. ‘Mother,’ said I, ‘you are not 
going to get rid of me, even if you abuse 
me! And so long asf stay, Panchu stays 
also. For you see, do you not, that I 
cannot stand by and see his motherless 
little ones sent out into the streets P” 

. “She listened to my talks in this strain 
for a couple of days without, saying yes 
brno. This morning I found Ser tying up 
her bundles. ‘We are going back to 
Brindaban,’ she said. ‘Let us have our 
expenses for the journey.’ I knew she was 
not going to Brindaban, and also that the 
cost of her journey would be substantial. 
So I have come to you.” 
aes “required cost shall be paid,” I 
said. 
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“The old woman if not a bad sort,” 
my master went on musingly. “Panchu 
was not sure of her caste and would not 
let her touch the water jar, or anything 
az all of his. So they were continually 
bickering. When she found I had no 
objection to her touch, she looked after 
me devotedly. She is a splendid cook! 

“But all remnants of Panchu’s respect 
forme vanished! To the last he had 
thought that I was at least a simple sort 
of person. But here was J, risking my 
caste without a qualm, to win over the 
old woman for my purpose. Had I tried 
to steal a march on her by tutoring ewit- 
ness for the trial, that would have been a 
diferent matter. Tactics must be met by 
tactics. But stratagem at the expense of 
orthodoxy is more than he cau tolerate ! 

“Anyhow, I must stay on a few days 
at Panchu’s even after the woman leaves, 
for Haris undu may be up to any 
kind of devilry. He has been telling his 
satellites, that he was content to have 
furnished Panchu with an aunt, but I have 
gone the length of supplying him with a 
father. He would like to see, now, how 
many fathers of his can save him !” 

“We may or may not be able to. save 
him,” I said, “but if we should perish in 
the atten{pt to save the country from the 
thousand and one snares—of religion, 
custom and selfishness—which these people 
are busy spreading, we shall at least die 
happy.” 


BIMALA’S STORY. 


12. 

Who could have thought that so much 
would happen in this one life ? I feel as if 
I have passed through a whole series of 
births. Time has been flying so fast, I did 
not feel it move at all, till the shock came 
the other day. ° 

I knew there would be words between 
us when I made up my mind to ask my 
husband to banish foreign goods from 
our market. But it was my firm belief 
that I had no need to meet argument by 
argument, Yer there was magic in the 
very air about me. Had not so tremend- 
ous a man as Sandip fallen helplessly at 
my feet, like a wave,of the mighty sea 
breaking on the shore ? Had I called him ? 
No, it was the summons of that magic 
spell of mine. And Amulya, poor dear 
boy, when be first came to me,—thow the 
current of his life flushed with colour, like 
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the river at dawn ! fruly have I realised 
how a goddess feels when she looks upon 
the radiant face of her devotee. . P 

With.the confidence begotten of these 
proofs of my power, P was‘ready to meet 
my husband like a lifhtning-charged 
cloud. But what was it that happened ? 
Never in all these nine years have I seen 
such a far-away, distraught look in his 
eyes,—like the desert sky,—with no merciful 
moisture ofits own, no golour reflected, 
even, from what it looke@ upon. > should 
have been so relieved if his anger had 
flashed out! BRtI ould find nothing in 
him which I could touch. I felt as unreal 
asa dream,—a dream which would leave 
only. the blackness of night when it was 


over. 

In the old days I used to be jealous of 
my sister-in-law for her beauty. Then I 
used to feelthat Providence had given me no 
power of my own, that-my whole strength 
Jay in the love which my husband had 
bestowed on me. Now that I had drained 
to the dregs the cup of power and could 
not do without its intoxication, I ‘sudden- 
ly found it a a a at my feet, 
leaving me nothing to live for. 

How Fecri isi had sat Tukay has 
that day. Oh sh&me, shame on me; the 
utter shame ofit! My sister-in-law, when® 
passing by, had exclaimtd: “Aha, Junjor 
Rani! Your hair seems ready*to jump oft. 
Don’t let it carry your head with it.” 





And then, the other day in the garden, # 


how easy my husband found it to tell me 
that he get me free! But can freedom— 
empty freedom—be given and taken so 
easily as all that ? It is like setting a fish 
free in the sky,—for how can I-move or live 
outside the atmosphere of loving care 
which has always sustained me? . 

When I came to my room to-day, I saw 
only furniture—only the bedstead, orfly the 
looking-glass, only the clothe#rack—not 
the all-pervading heart which used to be 
there, over all. Instead of it there was 
freedom, only freedom, mere emptiness ! 
A driéd-up watercourse with all its rocks 
and pebbles laid bare. No feeling, only 


When I had arrived at a state of utter 
bewilderment, wondering whether aM- 
thing true was left in my life, and *where- 
abouts it could be, I happened to meet 
Sandip again. Then life «truck against life, 
and the sparks few imthe sdme old way. 
Here was truth—impetuous truth—which 
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rushed in and overflowed all eae truth 
whith was a thousand times truer than 
the Senior Rani with her maid Thako’ and 
her silly songs, and all the rest of them 
who talked antl laughed and wandered 
about. ... 
“Fifty thousand !’’ Sandip had demanded. 
“Whatis fifty thousand?” cried my 
intoxicated keart. “You shall have it !” 
How to get it, where to get it, were 
minor peints nok worth troubling over. 
Look at me. Had I not risen, all in one 
moment, from my n&hingess to a height 
above everything ? So “shall “ll things 
come at my beck and call. I shall get it, 


get it, get it,—there cannot be any doubt. ~ 


Thus had I comé away from Sandip the 
otherday. Thenas I looked about me, 
where was it,—the tree of plenty ? Oh, why 
does this outer world insult the heart so ? 

And yet get it I must; how, I do not 
care ; for sin there cannot be. Sin taints 
only the weak; I with my shakti, am 
beyond its reach. Only a commoner can 
be a thief, the king conquers and takes 
his rightful spoil. I must find out 
where the treasury is; who takes the 

oney ing uards it. 

I spent half the night® scanding in the 
eouter verandah peering at the row of office 
buildings. But how to get that Rs. 50,000 
out of the clatches of those iron bars? If 
by some mantram I could have made all 
those guards fall dead in their places, I 
T not have hesitated, —so pitiless did 

eeil ”’ l 

But while a whole gang of robbers 
seemed dancihg a war-dance within the 
whirling brain ofits Rani, the great house 
of the Rajas slept in peace. The gong of 
the watch sounded hour after hour, and 
the sky overhead’ placidly looked on. 

At tast I sent for Amulya. 

‘‘Monepis wanted for the cause,” I told 

“him. “Can you not get it out of the 
trtasury ?”, 

“Why not?” said he, with his 
thrown out. 

Alàs, had I not said ‘why not’ to 
Sandip justin the same ‘way ? The poor 
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lad’$ confidence could rouse no hopes in: 


“ty mind. 

“Hgw will you doit?’ I asked. 

The wild plans he began to unfold 
would hardly beas repetition except in the 
pages of a penny dreadful. ; 

“No, Amulya,” I said, severely, “you 
must nót be childish.” ` 
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“Very well, then,’ he said, 
bribe*those watchmen.” 

“Where is the money to come from ?” 

“I can loot the bazar,” he burst out, 
without blenching. 

“Leave all that alone, I have my orna- 
ments, they will serve,” 

“But,” said Amulya, “it strikes me that 
the cashier cannot be bribed. Never mind, 
there is another and a simpler way.” 

“What is that ?” 

- ‘Why need you hear it? It is quite 
simple.” 

“Still, I should like to know.” 

Amulya fumbled in the pocket of his 
tunic and pulled out, first a small edition 
of the Gita, which he placed on the table,— 
and then a little pistol, which he showed 
me, but said nothing further. 
` Horror! It did not take him a moment 
to make up his mind to kill oye “good old 
cashier !* To look at his frank open face, 
one would not have thought him capalile 
of hurting a fly, but how different were the 
words which came from his mouth. It 
was clear that the cashier’s place in the 
world meant nothing real to him ; it was 
amere vacancy, lifeless, feelingless, with 
only stock phrases from the Gita— Who 
kills the body kills naught ! 

“Whatever do you mean, Amulya ?” I 
exclaimed at length. “Don’t you know 
that the dear old man has got a wife and 
children and that he is. ..” 

“Where are we to find men who have no 
wives and children?” he interrupted. 
“Look here, Maharani, the thing we call 
pity is, at bottom, only pity for ourselves. 
We cannot bear to wound our own tender 
instincts and so we do not strike at all,— 
pity indeed! The height of cowardice I”? 

To hear Sandip’s phrases in the mouth 
of this mere boy staggered me. So delight- 
fully, lovably immature was he,—of that 
age when the good may still be believed in 
as good, of that age when one really lives, 
and grows. The Mother in me awoke. 

"For myself there was no longer good 
or bad,—only death, beautful alluring 
death. But to hear this stripling calmly 
talk of murdering an inoffensive old man 
as the right thing to,do, made me shudder 
all ovef. The clearer I saw that there 


‘let me 


*. The cashier is the official who is most in touch 
with the lgdies of a zamindar's household, directly 
taking their requisitions for househeid stores and 
doing their shopping for them, and so becomes more 
a member of the family than others, —Tv?r, 
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W235 no sin in his heart, the more horrible 
appeared to me the sin of his words. I 
seemed to see the sin of the parents visited 
on the innocent child. 

The sight of his great big eyes shining 
with faith and enthusiasm touched me to 
the quick. He was going, in his fascination, 
straight to the jaws of the python, from 
which, once in, there was no return. 
How was he to be saved ? Why does not 
my country become, for once, a real 


Mother,—clasp him to her bosom and- 


ery out: ‘Oh my child, my child, what 
profits it that you should save me, if so 
it be that b should fail to save you P 


I know, I know, that all Power on earth © 


waxes great under compact with Satan. 
Brt the Mother is there, alone though she 
be, to contemn and stand against this 
devil’s progress. The mother cares not for 
mere suct however great,—she wants 
to give life, to save life. My very soul, 
to-day, stretches outits hands in yearning 
to save this child. a 

A while ago I suggested robbery to him. 
Whatever I may now say against it will 
ke put down to a woman’s weakness. 
They only love our weakness when it drags 
the world in its toils ! 

“You need do nothing atall, Amulya, 
I will see to the money,” 1 told him finally. 

When he had almost reached the door, 
I called him back. “Amulya,” said I, “I 
am your elder sister. To-day is not the 
Brother’s Day” according to the calendar, 
bat all the days in the year are really 
Brother’s Days. My blessing be with you: 
Way God keep you always.” 

These unexpected words from my lips 
took Amulya by surprise. He stood stock 
still for a time. Then, coming to himself, 
he prostrated himself at my feet in ac- 
ceptance of the relagionship and did me 
reverence. When he rose, his eyes were full 
af tears. . . O little brother mine! I 
am fast going to my death,—let me take 
' * The daughter of the house occupies a place of 
specially tender affection in a Bengali household 
(perhaps ih Higdu households all over India) because, 
by dictate of custom, she must be given away in 


marriage so early. She thus takes corresponding 


memories with her to her husband’s home, where she . 


kes to begin as a stranger before she can get into her 
place. Theresulting feeling, of the mistress of her new 
kome for the one she has left, has taken ceremonial 
form as the Brother’s Day, on which the brothers are 
invited to the married sisters’ houses. Where the 
sister is the elder, she offers her blessing and receives 
tie brother’s*reverence, and vice versa, Presents, 
called the offerings of reverence (or blessing) are ex- 


changed. —7Zr. 
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all a sin away with me. May no tafnt 
from me ever tarnish your innocence! ! - 

I said to him: “Let your Offering” of 
reverence be that pistol.” . 

“What do you want with it, Sister ?” 

“I will practise death,” l 

“Right, Sister. Our women, also, must 
know how to die, to deal death !?” with 
which Amulya handed me the pistol. 

The radiance of his youthful countenance 
seemed to tinge my life with the touch of a. 
new dawn. I put away the pistol within 
my clothes. May thif reverence-oftering be 
the last reSource in my extremity. . . . 

The door to the mother’s chamber in my 
woman’s heart once opened, I thought it 
would always remain open. But this path- 
way to the supreme good was closed when. 
the mistress took the place of the mother 
and locked it again. The very next day I 
saw Sandip ; and madness, naked and 
rampant, danced upon niy heart. 

What was this? Was this, then, my 
truer self? Never! I had never before 
knowa this shameless,rthis cruel one within 
me. The snake-charmer had come, pre- 
tending to draw this snake from within the 
fold of my garment,—b Á never 
there, it was his all the time. Some demon 
has gained possession of me, and what Ie 
am doing to-day is the play of his activity 
—it has nothing to do with ma 3 ` 

This demon, in the guise of a god, had 
come with his ruddy torch to call me that @ 
day, saying; “Lam your Country. Lam 
your Sandip. Iam more to you than any- 
thing else of yours. Bande Mataram I 
And with folded hands I hal responded: 
“You are my religion. You are my heaven. 
Whatever else i$ mine shall be swept away 
before my love for you. Bande Mataram !” 

Five thousand’ is it ? Five thousand it 
shall be! You wantit tomorrow? To- 
morrow you shall have it! Im this des- 
perate orgy, that gift of five thousand shall 
be as the foam of wine,—and then for the 
riotous revel! The immoveable world 
shallssway under our feet, fire shall flash 
from our eyes, a storm shall roar th our 
ears, what isor is‘not in front shall become 
equally dim. And then with tott®ing 
footsteps we shall plunge to our oo’ 
ina moment all fire will be extinguishet 
the ashes will be scattered, and nothing 
will remain behind. (To be c@utinued.) 


i ‘Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORR: 
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HANK you so much for your letter ! 
It was deeply interesting reading, 
i especially your remarks about affairs 
in India. “Things indeed are going 
forward at home and itisajoy to me to 
know it. We cannot absolutely afford to 
lose a single minte. Ve must push 
forward with all speed and energy, but we 
must take both deep and quick thought, 
and see at each step that we are going 
forward on right lines. . . I am so glad to 
hear that Delhi has determined to secure 
compulsory primary education, and I 
hope every municipality in India will 
make haste to do the same. We must 
strive to the last bit to get that ! And now 
when England itself has acknowledged the 
good of sound education for its own 
sons and daughters in such a marked 
manner, surely she cannot and will not 
hold it away from us, who need it so 
urgently, ememetight glad to hear this 
news, aWay here.in France, about com- 
pulsory primary education, and I wish 
God speed with all my heart to all such 
healthy and Jegitimate efforts ! 
But you are quite right in saying that 


~g we need careful and clear thinking, if we 


are to go forward ina healthy manner. I 
have learnt that lesson out here, 
through seeing the hospital work. Clear 
thought, and*the wise following out of 
our thoughts in action, can alone make us 
avoid the great dangers that beset our 
complex situation in the future. God 
grant to us andGod grant the Government 
clear sight in this most vital of all 
matters! y 

= I left Rouen on Wednesday with a 
party of Indian Cavalry officers who were 
invited to visit Paris. Everything has 
been done for us free of all cost and we 
have Wen able to see the places of interest 
under the best auspices, I have also been 


made quite at home during my stay herein . 
> thefintellectual and artistic society of this 


aMeat cety. Only yesterday I attended a 
lecture given by Professor Berillon of the 
Paris University, who is said to be the 
- greatest living psychologist of our times. 
I went to his clinique for nervous diseases. 
Then I heard his lecture, in the course of 
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A LHTTER FROM FRANCE 


- A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


which he paid a very hfgh tribute to the 
ancient Hindu philosophers and thinkers, 
—especially those who worked out the 
Yoga System of thought. He said that 
those great men of the past had really 
e worked out the Idea; that he and the 
men of the West were mere craftsmen and 
apprentices applying these old principles, 
which the Hindu thinkers discovered, to 
practical results. 

He spoke so clearly, and he used such 
simple words that I was able to follow 
him right through while he spoke on in 
French; and it was a most delightful 
lecture to listen to. The langwage was 
beautiful, the illustrations were apt and 
attractive. The style was simple, and as 
clear as sparkling water. There was also 
just a light ripple of mirthful comment 
and observation which made the whole 
subject pointed and full of charm. 

Then I also heard Madame Berillon 
lecture to a class of French ladies who 
were coming forward to help as nurses at 
the front and behind the lines. It was 
a great privilege to be at this Iecture also 
and it was so kind of Madame Berillon 
who gave me a special invitation. Paris 
is really fascinating with its intellectual 
and cultured life, and the French people 
are so free and affectionate, especially 
towards us Indians. These people indeed 
know how to live and to work. 

Amidst all this wealth of music, art, 
colour, one sees the more serious side of 
France, in the Lecture rooms of great 
teachers like M. Berillgn, and also in their 
modest and quiet homes. The home of 
the Berillons is in Rte Mazzarine, one of 
the older parts of the city. It is on the 
third story, the rooms are of ordinary size, 
quretly but really artistically arranged and 
cleanly and tidily kept. - There is no 
servant,—a war economy,—the girls, boys, 
aunts and wife ofthe house do the whole 
menage. They all know English as they 
know French and are’ thoroughly interest- 
ed in their-country and in the deep things 
of the world of thought and science. They 
have taken a very great interest in India 
and its people. Like many Frefich families 
here in Paris they have thrown their doors 
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wide open to the Indian officers and men 
who have come to their city. There és no 
stifness or aloofness at all, and no cold- 
ness. They are simple and homely, yet 
high and great at the same time. 

In all these experiences [can never forget 
the villages of deat India! Since my con- 
tact with the army I have been drawn 
more and more strongly towards our 
villages and to the people who live in them 
rather than towards the cities. It is in 


them that our own simple and affectionate , 
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fadia life lies and there is wonderful <in- 
telligence also. And when one comes to 
thinke of it, the village world of Indi#is 
really the world that must count when we 
fook forward to progress jn the future. 
But personally there is no doubt—not 
the least—that before I really begin my 
own work on my return, I should get | 
through a thorough course of stiff studies. 
I am not too old for it yet ahd I am by 
no means down-hearted., . ° e 
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PENSION SYSTEMS IN SCHOOLS 


a 
is said of Themistocles that his father, 


T 
| to dissuade him from accepting any 


public employment, showed him some 
old galleys that lay worn out and neglect- 
eñ on the sea-shore, and said, “Thus, my 
son, do the populace neglect their leaders, 
when they have no farther use for-them.” 
Every student of History knows how true 
the prophecy of the father turned to be. 

This story of Plutarch has a significant 
bearing on the life of modern social-workers 
in India. We cast our social-servants out 
ofemployment in their old age, when the 
best portion of their lives have been spent 
for the cause of society. They have little 
saving to fall back upon, and to enter into 
any new profession, when they are past 
their prime, means a good deal of unlearn- 
ing many habits -and learning new things, 
tor which their weak brain and body are 
least fitted. 

There is a widespread tradition that 


` corporations have no souls. But of all 


soulless corporations, our educational 
institutions probably have the smallest 
compassion, so far as the question of 
dealing, with their servants and devoted 
workers is®onéerned. Few of the business 
corporations are as heartless towards an 
ald officer as a very large proportion of 
our schools and colleges are. None of our 
modern institutions have ever thought it 
their duty to maintain the old servants 
who have worked ceaselessly for the 
benefit of society. Our schools and colleges 
should not divest themselves of a humane 
duty towards an old or worn out teacher. 


There is no doubt that our private institu- 
tions are under no obligation to establish 
a general and permanent system of retiring 
allowance to the superannuated workers ; 
but “the obligation for a service performed 
is one thing, and the question of taking an 
obligation for service rfgrmed is 
quite another.” e A Se 

Pensions are in vogue almost all ovex 
the world in the military department. 
Governments pay a vast amount of money 
to combatant, and non-combatant officers 
and privates, disabled soldiers and widows æ 
of soldiers. Besides these many hereditary 
Dukes, Princes, and Rajas receive no in- 
considerable sums from the public treasury 
in recognition of some half-forgotten past 
Services or some dubious claims, not of 
themselves but of their ancestors! Vast 
sums of public money are thus every year 
spent in many monarchal countries. In 
England and America the pension system 
had had to be recast after each war. But 
the Old-age Pension System, for thé silent 
millions, who workin the offices of Rail- 
ways, Post and Telegraph Departments, 
Dockyards and Arsenals and a thousand 
such departments and those selfless*silent 
people who work in Schools and pass 
away silently without the world knowing 
what a life of untiring work and Agd 
wishes they have borne, is a verg rece 
growth. Í 

“Modern Pension Systems appeared fn the nine- 
teenth century and have showWn rapid growth. Their . 
extension to all orders of'society has been a feature 
of the opening decade of the 20th century, This re- 
sult is due chiefly to two facts; first, to our quicken. 
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cd Sense of humanity ; secondly, to the clearer appre- 
- œ ingen that such humanity means more effective 
service and an improved condition of society.’ 

It was Germany avhich first Appeared 
in the field of state-controlled Pension 
System for all superannuated workers in 
the Empire. Other countries were not far 
behind her and followed herin this most 
humane work. It was only in 1908 that 
Englartd fully realised the condition of the 
working millions, and enacted a law, 
which, must be admitted, was a very per- . 
fect one. n 

But in India thè condition is quite 
different. In Europe, America and other 
more fortunate countries the people and 
the state are identified. The interest of the 
Government is not in conflict with that of 
society. Here the country belongs to the 
British, but the British public are not 
responsible to the people of India. Thus 
there is a distinct line of demarkation 
between the work of the Government and 
e that of society. Here society and state 

work at loggerheads and people and Gov- 
ernment, if not positively jealous of each 
other’s work, look askance when one or 
the other jgsedeenly roused to activities. 

Co-oper&fion, confidence and a right 

spirit of emulation are totally absent from 
the field of India’s social and political 
activities. Seff-Governing countries have 
responsible Governments and the State is 

ə there responsible for the welfare of the 
individual.* This care of the individual is 
the duty of the State, when society has 
been dead. The underlying prirfciples of 
modern legislation seek “freedom, not for 
some men only, but for all men.” Ido not 
know whether people have been happier 
than before or worse than ever, but their 
sufferings in old age have been a little 
mitigated. In Germany 

“Insurances against old age and invalidity com- 

prehends all persons who have entered upon their 
17th year, and who belong to one of the following 
classes of wage-earners: artisans, apprentices, 
domestic servants, dressemakers, charwomen, laus- 
dresses, sSeamstresses, house-keepers, forem, ean- 


gineers? journeymen, clerks and apprentices in shops, 
schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, teachers and gover- 
nesses, provided their earnings do not exceed £100 
per gunum. The insured are arranged in five classes,’ 
acggrding to the amount of their yearly earnings, 
sf., £7 dOs. ; £27 10s. ; £47 10s.; £57 10s.; and 
£100. The contributions affixed to a ‘‘Pension-Book”’ 
in stamps,are payable each week and amount in 
English money to 1°45d., 2°35d., 282d, 3°30d., and 
- 423d. Of the contribution one-half is paid by the 
employer and the other half by the employee, whose 
duty it is @o see that the amount has been properly 
entered in the Pension-Book. The Pensions in case 
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of invalidity, amount (incliding a state subsidy cf 
£2 10s. for each) respectively £8 8s., £11 5:, 
£13 10s., £15 15s., and £18 The Old-ave Pensic a 
(beginning at 70 years) amount £5 10s., £7; £810. , 
£10 and £11 10s. The old-age and invalid insuran-e 
is carried out by 31 large territorial offices, to whi.a 
must be added nine special unions. The income f 
the 40 establishments was in 1903 £8,500,0( ) 
(including £1,700,000 imperial subsidy). Te 
capital collected was upwards of £50,000,000 ” 
[Encyclopædia Britannica, 11th Ed. Germany.] 

Besides this insurance against old age 
and invalidity, 


“Under an imperial law of 1883 and amending 
acts (codified in 1912), workmen must be insured 
agaigst sickness, and must themselves pay two-thircs 
of the contributions, theif employers, paying ors- 
third. For accident insurance, under an Act of 18¢4 
and amending Acts, the contributions are pa.d 
entirely by the employers, and they for mutual pro- 
tection have united into associations according to 
the nature of the industries in which they a e 
engaged,” “On January 1, 1916, the number of 
persons insured agairst sickness, was 4,747,613 men 
and 4,019,564 women; total 8,767,177." [States 
man’s Year Book, 1917, pages 911,9f2]. 

In England under the National Insur- 
ance Acts, 1911 to 1916, provision is 
made for compulsory insurance against 
loss of health, for the prevention and cur2 
of sickness, for compulsory insurance 
against unemployment. The number cf 
insured persons under the Healta 
Insurance Scheme at the beginning of 191-4 
was about 123%, millions, including 
260,000 deposit contributors. The number 
of unemployment contributorsin February, 
1917, was about 2,100,000, exclusive cf 
those serving with the Army’ or Navy, 
and of the munition workers, etc. [States- 
man’s Year Book, 1917]. Among hez 
colonies the Commonwealth of Australiz, 
the Dominion of New Zealand, Nova 
Scotia have introduced the Old Ag: 
Pension system in their respective states. 
In Nova Scotia, ‘‘a pension scheme is on 
Operation whereby teachers under certair 
conditions receive an annuity.” In France 
it was only in 1910, that the Old-Ag2 
Pension Law was fully given effect to; 
there contributions are paid up to th: 
60th year of the worker’s life, and th2 
State contribute 100 Francs™ This surm 
is increased by one-tenth for every insure. 
worker who has brought up 3 children co? 
the age of 16. On December 31,1918, 
8,011,188, persons wore registered under 
the scheme.” [S. Y. B. p. 839]. 

It is needless to add here that almos: 
all the civilized States have taken some 
measures for mitigating the miseries of 
the people, which modern induStrialism 
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anc modern legislations have brought 
them unto. The Educational departments 
here all been keen on the subject of 
pensioniag the old teachers. ` 


“Pensians are justifed upon practically two 
grounds: first, those of a larger social justice ; 
secondly, as a necessary condition to an efficient 
puple school system. The first of these reasons 
applies in marked measure to pensions like that of the 
te.caer. Society, as at present organized, desires 
to gat the best service it cau out of the various voca- 
ticns and callings into which men are naturally 
distributec. In some of these callings great prizes are 
to be won, and -these serve as incentives for high 
performance. In other callings, like that of the 
te cher, taere are no longer prizes in the way of 
pecuniary reward (it would be a wise thing in 
Society to create such). Society desires to obtain of 
the teacher a service quite out of proportion to the 
pay which he receives. Intelligence, devotion, high 
character—all are necessary, and the state seeks to 
obtain them at an average salary of $500 [or 1,500 
rupees] a year, It is clear that, if the State is to 
re. ceive such®service, some protection for old-age and 
di ability must sbe had, if the best men and women 
ares 10 be ‘nduced to enter upon such a calling asa 
lif: work. Secondly, fromthe standpoint of efficiency 
in organization, whether a governmental one or 
business one, there must be some means for retiriog, 
decently and justly, worn out servants. In the past 
w Lavein most cases turned out men and women 
nc longer able to teach, but the conscience of our 
time does not permit such action. Outworn teachers 
remain to the direct injury of the pupils themselves. 
As z matter of efficiency, some humane means of re- 
tirement for public school teachers is necessary.” 

{.eport of the Carnegie Foundation.] i 


The above passage is as true of India 
as it is of the United States of America, 
tLe only difference is that our School- 
masters would be content with five 
hundred rupees a year, instead of being 
discontented with 500 dollarsin America. 
In America 13 of her States have already 
made State laws for the pension of 
Teachers. 

The rst individual who felt the crying 
need ofa reform in the education depart- 
ment in this respett was Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the owner of the biggest steel 
trust in the world, who madea munificent 
donation of 15,000,000 dollars forthe pen- 
sion of old professors of colleges and upi- 
versities. He clearly saw that able men 
would rot be drawn to this profession un- 
til a prospect of decent living and an 
honoureble retiring allowance be given 
taem. He in his letter to the trustees of 
the foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, wrote thus: “Able men hesitate 
to adopt teaching as a career, and many 
clc professors, whose places should be 
occupied by younger men, cannot be re- 
tred.” Butitis a pity Mr. Carnegie made 
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this provision only for college and univer- 
sity Professors. The President of the sane 
Foundation in a report, in considering the 
problem of school teathers,‘says : i 

“But if there is a fastifcatiðn for pensions for 
Teachers ir colleges, there is a still stronger justifica- 
tion for Pensions for teachers in Publice Schools, 
where salaries are lower, work is harder, and the 
conditions of service are in every way most difficult. 
One of the greatest weaknesses of @ur [American] 
Public School Systems to-day Hes in the fact that 
only a small number of men, can be jnduced to 
undertake permanent careers in it. Before we can 
hope for the best regults infducation, we must make 
a career for an ambitious man possible in the public 
schools. To do this dignity and security must be 
given to Teacher’s calling and probably no one 
step could be taken which will be more influential 
in including able men and women to adopt the 
profession of the teacher in the public schools tban 
to attach to that vocation the security which 
Pension brings.” 

In India the schools in lower grades are 
filled up by most worthless men, of course 
there are honourable exceptions. The reason 
is not far to seek. Teaching is indeed a 
fine art; but the fact that it is an artis 
not a sufficient incentive, and consolation 
for young men to join this service.. Very 
often people disqualified igom other services 
or unsuccessfulin other luct fessions, 
have recourse to teaching at last, as-if the 
least degree of qualification and minimume 
amount of knowledge are the prerequisites 
of this profession. Teaching rs no fine art 
to them, it is merely a means of subsistence. 


To others in India, it is a stepping stone 


to higher stations of life. I do not know 
if there De a single graduate working in 
office ot pleaders practising in the Bar, 
who has not, once in his Iffe, done some 
teaching work. ,It is not infrequently that 
a barrister or a High Cout Vakil is ap- 
pointed a professor with his one hand in 
the pockets of his clients and another in the 
college office! These people, as ston as 
they have a good practice, theow ,away 
the college work. Teaching is indeed a 
stepping stone to them. How can we hope 
for efficient teaching until and unless we 
can draw people, who would gladly stick 
to this line of work ? And the only means 
of attracting efficient men, is to pay them 


‘decently. I do not say that the pres- 
sion should be made wealthy by payingNWs 


workers lavishly ; but its members*shou 

be protected against want, anxiety, neglect 
and bad conditions af labofir. “To do 
his best work one needs not merely to live, 
but to live well.” But-our school masters 
and “Native?” professors live in eternal 
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poverty. Povertyin a society where wealth 
is ẹķèld in great honour, is a crime. There 
can be little doubt that unless a thorbugh 
reorganisation in the eEducational’depart- 
ment in respect to pay, setiring allowance 
or provident fund or pension system be 
made, little have we to expect in the'line 
of efficiency. Let us see what percentage 
of the teaching population reap the bene- 
fit of pension ia the Educational line in 
India. The following passage is quoted 
~ from the Education Report for 1907-1912. 


“At the quinquennium ¿here 4re 10 directors of 
Public Instructiou. There are also (&kcluding the 
14 posts in chief’s colleges) 175 officers in the I. E. S., 
the average monthly pay is 783 (less than the 
actural by reason of the fact that many officers have 
not reached Ks. 1000 grade). Ofthese 4 are Indians, 
There are 880 officers in the provincial service (of 
whom 328 are Indians and some of the other 
members of the domiciled community); the average 
pay is Rs. 318 a month. The subordinate and 
lower subordinate services contain 7,811 officers 
(of whom 200 were Europeans) drawing an average 
pay of Rs. 55 a month. There are also 465 ungraded 
posts (of which 43 are held by Europeans) on an 
average pay of somewhat over Rs. 75 a month; 
andedO+ posts which .cannot be classified (of which 
90 areeheid by Europeans) on an average pay of 
slightly over Rs. 152 a month. The total number 
of officers in thesesea@™ftes is thus 8,945.” 

These ea@@tces, however, turn but a small section 
of the’ host of Teachérs, wh number 215,518. Of 
“these only 7,598 are in Government service ; 51,979 
are in employ of Boards ; 9,121 in that of municipal 
bodies ; and 146,820 belong to privately managed 
schools. The conditions upon which last three 
classes work are less favourable than in the case of 

œ Gavernment servants. 

“But the principal disqualification is the general 
want of some provision for old age. Government 
servants look forward to their pensions. But, 
generally speaking, those teachers in private employ 
have no prospett of pension and no contribution 
fund. This is a matter in which reform is urgently 
called for.” [Pp. 31,32] . 


In Europe and America much storm has 
blown over the question of the adaptability 
of comtributory and non-contributory sys- 
tems of peysion. We cannot think of intro- 
ducing non-contributory system in our 
Eflucation Department until an Indian 
Carnegie comes forward to pay for the 
poor teachers. The condition of sahools 
and tolleges, in every case, is not solvent 
and it would hardly be possible for our 
ing@ftutions to grant pensions or any re- 

po: allowance once for all without the 
on-contributory method. In the German 
Universities long before the state had 
taken the burden on its own shoulders, 

- the pensions began with the contribution 
of the professors themselves, and only after 

a long’ discussion on the economic and 
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moral questions involved in it, was the 
burden of these pensions shifted from the 
shoulders of the teachers to the treasury 
of the Government-aided organization. 

It is needless to add here that in India 
the difference between’a School-master and 
a Protessor or a School Inspector or his 
subordinates is very great. This difference 
is not merely in the amount of salary they 
draw, but also in the degree of recognition 
in society, In Germany, the salary of a 


Director is from £300 to £400 per annum 


and of a teacher from £130 to £250. These 
salagies, however, carry pensions. (Ger- 
many of Today, page 144). “On the whole 
the university professors are not highly 
paid. A professor in ordinary, if he be of 
great national importance and highly res- 
pected, may in Psussia be in receipt of an 
income amountiug to about £600; the 
average salary in Prussia is abeut £350, 
to which should be added 4ecture fees, 
which in certain instances may amount 
to another £100 per annnm.” (P. 155). In 
India we have every reason to believe that 
the whole structure of Education is top 
heavy ; one set of people are growing fat 
at the cost of the people, whereas another 
set in the same sphere of work are on the 
verge of famine. This anomaly should be 
done away with and let us hope that 
some day the socialisation of work and pay 
would be introduced in the department. 

The specific things that I have to pro- 
pose before the public are the following :— 
(1) a fair retiring allowance after 55 years 
of age or the benefits of a provident fund ; 
or (2) a disability allowance after 25 years 
of service as a teacher, in case of a failure 
in health so complete as to unfit him for 
his work as a teacher ; (3) the payment 
to the widow ofa teacher, who has had 
25 years of service, of a pension equal to 
one-half of the allowance he would have 
been entitled to at 55, But there is one 
great difficulty in its way in private ser- 
vices. For there is no co-ordination of 
work and noco-operation between schools. 
It should be the duty of the lmiversity to 
improvise certain means to meet these 
difficulties. j 

I believe, it would not be out of place 
just te mention thé great financial and 
actuarial’ difficulties which some of the 
Banks and Insurance Companies in con- 
nection with pension system have met 
in the United States of Afnerica and 
Australia, A 
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“In New South Wales the Government had to 
figit hard with uncertain facts, unreliable dgta for 
years and at last in 1903 the economic disaster, 
which the expert actuaries repeatedly warned the 
Government of, came down with a clash ; the super- 
animation account has no funds left in its treasury. 
Over £1,000,000 had been contributed to it during 
its existence, but it wag all gone...... It is calculated 
that in 1936 this drain upon the treasury will bave 
cezsed finally.” 


Such disaster befell many of the Pen- 
sion Fundsin New York. Our difficulties 
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such problems as longevity, expectation of 


life and a thousand such other question 7 


connected with the Theory -of Probabilities. 
The time is ripe foe our society, Goyern- 
ment and the universities to join hands 
for the amelioration of the dreadful and 
wretched condition of the most useful of 
social workers, viz., its teachers. 


City College, PROBHAT KUMA R MUKHERJEE. 


and dangers in this direction aretremen- Calcutta. , m 
dòus. We shall have to work hard with» : s 
m @ 
" THAT PERFECT ONE 


A MEDITATION BY MAHARSHI DEBENDRANATH.TAGORE. 


“Znow that Perfect One, who is worthy to be known, 
sc that Death may give you no pain.” 


i” NOW the Deathless. Then Death will 
give youno pain. Take shelter in 
Him, worship Him, know Him who 

is worthy to be known. 

Death’s cruel imdge is ever before us. 
The world itself is Death’s symbol: 
Ev2rything dies that is born. The restless, 
flesting imagery of life, the changing, tran- 
sitory history of man remind us incessant- 
ly of Death. Death is all around us and 
about us. How can we escape ftom its 
fezrs ? l 

We are freed from all fear by taking 
shelter in the Deathless. In this world 
there is fear, but there is no fear in the 
dwelling-place of immortality. In this 
world tke pangs of death may overtake us: 
Yet evennow, by taking refugein the Death- 
less, we may get courage and win hope. 

How wonderful, that in the midst of 
Deeth we may know the Undying! How 
wonderful, that we who are so feeble can 
teke sheltegfrom our terrors with the King 
o: Kings and Lord of Lords! | 

Amid all the varied happenings of the 
world, man alone can consciously fulfil the 
g-acious purposes of God. Birds and 
beasts, fish and fowl, live and move and 
hare their being all unconscious of the 
kindly care of the Creator. They do His 
will, but know it not. , 

But man has this supreme gift of know- 
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ledge. Of his own free will he becomes 
one with the gracious purposes of God. 
Living in the midst of death, he alone 
attains the Deathless. veelling .in the 
region of fear, he alone takes shelter in the 
Fearless. ° 

When thus we learn.consciously to de- 
pend upon that Perfect One, we move ifia 
new world; we can never lose the joy of 


our soul. We may have suffering to ep- e 


dure, we may have danger to ‘encounter, 
we may have sickness to overcome; but the 
joy of tlfe inner spirit will remain un- 
quenched. Taking refuge if the dwelling 
place of the Immortal, the terrors of Death 
cannot affright us, 

Therefore, so long as we remain in this 
world, with all its fears, let us not turn 
away, but draw near to the Deathless. The 
scripture says,—‘‘Let me not turn away 
from God: let God not turn away from 
me ; let there be no disunion.” 7 

Apart from God, all life would be waste 
and woid. From God flow all our joys. 
He never forgets us for a moment. 

Utter ruin would be ours, ifGod were 
to forsake us. So the scripture 


S 
again,—‘‘Who could move or live, Toa 
Being, whose very name is Joy, filled no 


the infinite space ?” 

God is the Giver ofa]ljoy. From our 
birth He has nourished us with His love. 
He remembers us at all times, that we 
may not become forgetful of Him. 
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. eHow can it be pdssible tor man ko for- 
sake Him? Have we not cares, anxieties, 


siering, depressions of mind? Can we, 
then, bear to live without Him ? Have we 
not fears and ‘terrofs? Can we, then, 
neglect His haven of Peace? Have we 
not sins and stains? Do we not need the 
shelter of Him who can make pure the 
defiled ? 

None but? God Himself can give peace 
to our restless hearts. None but God 
Himself tan driva away our fears in this 
fear-haunted worldy If we forsake Him, 
we lose our highest good. * Our best deeds 
become selfish, our purest enjoyment be- 
comes tngracious. 

In our times of joy, let us remember the 
Giver of joy. In taking our food, let us 
call to mind the Giver of our daily bread. 
In our repentance for sin, let us come to 
the Fountain of purity. Let us surrender 
ourselves to Him, and attain the new life 
of the soul. 

Some may ask for instruction as to the 
manner of His worship. The worship of 
Him, whose tender care we enjoy, needs no 
instruction. The love of God, the great 
Giver of Good, canot be taught by rote. 
r God “watfiselt is the Teacher of teachers, 
„the Father of us afl. Let’ us come simply 
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to Him in childlike adoration. Worship 
will be natural to us, if we are true to our 
natute. Only let our inner life grow freely, 
and we shall learn, each in our own way, 
to worship Him. 

Those desolate countries where God ‘s 
not worshipped, those destitute homs 
where His Name is never uttered, those 
vacant hearts wherein His seat is nct 
spread, are the dwelling-places of despon- 
dency. Therefore from to-day take shelter 
with Him and begin your inner worship. 


‘Bring your thoughts and actions, your 


faith and conduct, into harmony. 

As a child runs to its mother’s arms 
without fear, so enter fearlessly into His 
presence. Oppressed with sin, take refuge 
in Him with tears of repentance. And He, 
who is tender to the desolate, will give you 
freedom. Worship "Him, who is King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords. 

If any have the knowledge, but lack the 
joy ot worship, then let them persevere in 
earnest prayer for purity of heart. Surely 
they too will feel His goodness. 

At last, by all, in the inmost heart, the 
scripture will be understood,—God does 
not forsake me; let me not turn away 
from God.” 

(Translated from the Bengali.) 





. INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 


V. RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS IN PEACE :— 
Src. 3. Alliances and Treaties. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


|’ was noted in the last section how 


“alliances and treaties were among the 
most important functions of ambas- 
sadors. In this an attempt is made to 
consider the various causes, characteristics 
and kinds of alliances and treaties. As has 


b 

its of organisation of different grades 
and ofunequal strength and resources in 
the various ages of the ancient history of 
India. NAturally, there arose the necessity 
for constant intercourse among, these 


1 Se® Mod, Rev, Jane 1918. 


already seen! there were political, 


By S. V. VISWANATHA, M.A, L.T. 


states for various purposes and what in 
modern technology of international rela- 
tions are known ag alliances, leagues, 
confederacies, ententes and coalitions 
became absolutely necessary. 

Alliances, variously styled afu, ĝua, ara, 
and aata, are reckoned by all writers, 
secular and religious, as forming a separate 
department of statecraft.} is defined 
as seeking the protection of another,’ a 
means by whicheven the weak may become 
powerful. The works on polity place 


1 The six attributes of statecraft are Sandhi, 
Vigraha, Samsraya, Asana, Yana and Dvyaitibhava. 

2 Kautilya: Arthasastra, VII. Iæ 

3 Sukraniti, IV. 7, 1. 472. 
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great insistence on the king keeping up 
the ‘balance of power’ among the circle of 
states that surrounded’ him (awa)? A 
mandala consisted of twelve kings of 
diferent attitudes and varying relations 
to each other.? It was to the interest of 
a state to manipulate the relations with 
others in such a way as never to allow 
itself to be overwhelmed. It should have 
ronnd it friendly, hostile and neutral states 
arranged so as to secure the safety of its 
own position. A balance of power was to 
be aimed at and there was little chance in“ 
stch a case of the particular state being 
icvaded by hostile armies bccause there 
were the ther intervening states: who 
naught form coalitions to resist the invasion 
on the principle of ‘self-preservation.’ The 
wise king should thus make himself the 
nabhi (centre of gravity) of the mandala 
and make the surrounding states the 
neti (spokes) of the wheel. In this 
Kautilya and the rest touch on the 
importance of constant alliances and 
ccanter-alliances between the various 
powers. 

Thus, allidnces were from the beginning 
o: our history of great necessity and im- 
portance, considering the multiplicity of 
the nature and the number of states in 
ancient India and the divergent tendencies 
aud opposing principles which characteris. 
ec the dealings of a ruler against the rest. 


History oF ALLIANCES. 


Alliances* are in evidence even in the 
earliest age of the history of India. In the 
Rig Veda* we find that some of the Aryan 
trical communities entered into an alliance 
with each other-and with the non-Aryan 
tribes to form a ‘confederacy’ of ten tribes 
against the most powerful Aryan political 
organisation of the Tritsus under -their 
Jeacer Sudais. The result was the ‘Battle 
of Ten Kings’® which is made mention of 
in some of the hymns. The apparent cause 
fo>the formation of the confederacy was 


é 


I Arthasaftra, VI. 2. 

These were besidese the king in point 

aft, faa, aan, sargia, afifa, faafaa, affas- 

faa, afar ate, ARR, MATRE, and’ MRE- 

aT | i 
Arthasastra, VI. 2; See Manu, VII. 155-157. 


s Arthasaswa, VIL 2. 
a ands Rig Veda, VIL 18. 23 for example. 
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the désire on their” part . to check ke 
growth of Sudas. 


In,the Epics there are many instanceof 


alliances actuated by different motives in 
different cases. We read of the names ofa 


good belt? of Aryan and non-Aryan , 


kingdoms that took sides with the com- 
batants in the Maha Bharata War. The 
‘alliance’ was for offensive and defensive 
purposes and was formed wfth a view to 
crush one of the rival powers and to lead 
to the rise of the otMer. The*frequent 
quarrels amo some non-Aryan and 
Aryan tribes offered no doubt another 
opportunity for some of the alliances of 
Aryan and non-Aryan powers that are in 
evidence in the age. The alliance of Rama 
and Sugriva® as against Valiand Ravana 
is a casein point. Another instance is met 
with in that of the Pandavas and the king 
of Virita against the Kauravas.? These, 
we may say, were formed to keep up the 
balance of power or to uphold the cause of 
the righteous against the wrong-doer. © 
Coming to later times, we find, Magadha _ 
and Avanti were for long the dominant 
states in Hindusthan and naturally enough 
alliances were formed be™wean the yarious 
smaller states tg thwart the™rowity 
ambition of these Imperial states and to, 
preserve their own integrity and indepen- 
dence. The Pratijniyaugandharayata‘ 
of Bhasa illustrates how king Pradyéota, 


Mahfséna of Avanti was trying to realise , 


‘the world ideal’ and how he tried fo 
overcome the Prince of Kausambi who 
alone had managed to be independent. 
An early example? of alliance in -the 
history of Magadha may be seen in the 
confederacy of the eight Lichchavi clans. 
The coalition of these clans was formed 
in order to act asa bulwark against the 
growing aggression of Magadha hich 
was trying to stretch its arms op all sides 
especially under the reigns of the “most 
powerful ofits sovereigns Bimbisira and . 


1 Chief of these were the Uttara Kurus, Uttara 
Madras, Gandharas, Bahlikas to the north; Angas, 
Magadhas, Kikatas to the east; Bhojas, Andhras, 
Satvas on the south; Nichyas, Apachyas, 
Kambhojas, and Tangaras on the west. 

Mahabharata: Bhishma Parva: 
Parva, . . 

2 Ramayana : Kishkindhakandam, 

3 Mahabharata : Virata Pagva. 

4 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

VA. Smith: Early History of India, page 
36 citing Jacobi : Jaina Sutras. | * ; 
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XjAtasatru. The latter is said to have 


+ © dgfeated this coalition and acquired for 


himself a’ large tract of territory. A 
little later there is the alliance between 
Udayana of Kausambi and Darsaka of 
Magadha which forms the historical 
background of the Svapna Vasavadatta.? 
In the same period we read of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya having displaced the 
Nandas from the throne with the help of 
the ‘Liog’ and the ‘Elephant’.* These 
alliances were dattuated either by the 
desire of acquisitio& of kiggly power and 
territory or to prevént the danger of 
being overcome by more powerful enemies. 


CAUSES FOR THE FORMATION OF 
ALLIANCES. 

From this brief sketch of political alli- 
ances we are enabled to gather the causes 
that led to their formation. The occasion 
for these varied apparently in. different 
cases. But for the most part they were 
made for defence against the aggression 
of other powers; and as Kautilya’® said 


‘‘whoever was lacking in the necessary 


strength to defend himself sought the 
protection of aggther.’ It was in certain 
Gases togngevefit thedangerous overgrowth 
of one particular’ state*or to thwart the 
“designs of the enemy by show of combina- 
tion and thus attain one’s object. Other 
causes for alliances appear to have been 
the desire for the acquisition of territory 
em for keeping up the balance of power 
among the states in ancient India. It 
may be noted, in general, that the alliances 
were entered into mostly for the purposes 
of war agaifst others. . At other times 
the ordinary rules of statecraft® and the 
attitude of one state towards another in 
normaltimes regulated the conduct of the 
states to each other. In thelatter case there 
was nò special necessity for the formation 
of alliances, In fact all states which were 
ngt enemies, either natural or artificial, 
were allies to one another. 


NATURE OF AND NECESSITY , 
° FOR ALLIANCES, 


The following points may be noted as 


See Svapnavasavadatta : Triv. Sansk, Ser. f 
2 These were the emblems respectively of the 


king of Simhapuram in Rajputana and the Gayapatis 
of the south, 

See Indiaħ Antiquasy for 1916, 

3 Arthasastra, VIL p 

4 Manu Smriti, VII, 168. 

5 SefAnte for April and May 1918, 
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regards the nature of and necessity for 
alliagces. 


“One should ally oneself with a king stronger than 
one’s neighbouring enemy. In the absence of such an 
ally one should ingratiate oneself with one’s neigh- 
bour. There can be no greater evil to kings than 
seeking protection with a king of enormous power 


. unless one is actually atta@ked. A king situated 


between two powerful kings shall ally himself with 
the stronger or with the more reliable or with both 
on equal terms. He may make alliance with a 
neutral. Of two powerful kings friendly to cach 
other a king should choose to seek the protection of 
the one who likes him most and who is liked by bim.” 

This, says Kautilya,! is the best me- 


thod of making alliances. 


KINDS oF ALLIANCE. ° 


Alliances were of various types~—offen- 
sive and defensive—the former mostly 
during war, the latter in peace times as 
well, .A second type is in evidence in the 
alliances on equal or unequal terms? (gata 


and wanta or Ña). Apparentfy in the first 
class both parties that entered into the 
alliance had.equal advantage, while in the 
latter case, from its very nature the less 
powerful states of the alliance were bound 
to the larger statesin various ways. In 
fact, any alliance between greater and 
smaller states, where the initiative is taken 
by. the latter, being, hard-pressed to keep 
up its own existence, was, generally speak- 
ing, an instance of the latter class of 
alliances (asata). Inthe Harsha Charita: 
we meet with an alliance of this kind 
entered into by Kumiraraja, the king of 
Kamarupa with the king. The position of 
an agata ally corresponded in a way to 
that of the feudatories to the suzerain. 
They were bound, it would appear, ‘to do 
suit’? as is indicated by the order that 
was given by Harsha to his ally. ‘I desire 
you to come at once to the assembly with 
the strange Sramana gou are entertaining 
at the Nalanda convent.” The subordinate 
character of Kumfiraraja in relation to 
Harsha is clear from the place accorded to 
him in the procession with the image 
of the Buddha as described by Yuan 
Chwang.> UOA 


1 Arthasastra, VII. r 

2 Manu, VII. 163 for eg. 

3 Chapter, VII. I am indebted for this sugges- 
tions to Dr. Banerjea’s ‘Public Administration in 
Ancient India,’ 

4 Yuan Chwang: 
Western World, I. 216, 

5 Ibid, I. 218. 


‘Buddhist Records of the 
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The duties of a subordinate ally roughly 
speaking were as follow :— ° 

(1) To agree to accept the superiority 
of kis ally, and 

(2) To leave with him in the main the 
conduct of the affairs for which the alliance 
was formed.} ° 

(3) To give him help in various ways, 
providing him with men, money, etc., and 
giving him all auxiliary help.? 

(4) To attend on him when called on 
to do so.3 

(5) To be bound to abide by the terms 
of the alliance. 

Alliances may again be either voluntary 
or purchaséd.+ The former depended on 
the good will of the parties and were cer- 
tainly more stable depending on mutual 
good understanding. The latter were in 
the face of them mercenary and intended 
to stand gnly for so long as the object for 
which’ the alliance was formed was achiev- 
ed. These, it is held, were not alliances 
proper. Alliances with feudatories and 
vassals were in evidence, though they were 
not considered quite desirable, as is clear 
from the statement in the Sukraniti® to 
the effect that a king may make peace with 
fendatories in order to conquer his ene- 
mies. Throughout there were not only 
the alliances of the*Aryan or the non- 
Aryan states among themselves but also 
of mixed nature formed of Aryan and non- 
Aryan powers. The alliances mentioned in 
the Rig Vedg and in the epics are cases in 
paint. 


MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCES AS SECURITY 
FOR POLITICAL ALLIANCES. 


Very often a political compact was 
strengthened by marriage alliances bet- 
ween the sovereigns. And here we are 
reminded of the system of ‘Dynastic Mar- 
riages’ which prevailed in Europe in the 
16th and 17th centuries. To cite only a 
few instances. Vatsa, the country of 
Udayana, is overrun by his enemies under 
the arch rebel Aruni. Heis compelled to 
flee and prg#ects himself in Lavanaka fora 
time. In order to win tke support of 
Darsaka, king of Magadha, a marriage is 


1 As is implied in the very definitidn of the 


2 Agni Purana, 

3 Yuan Chwang, of. cit. 
4 Sukranit IV. 7. 1 578. 
5 Ibid, IV. 7. 1. 481. 
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contrived? by Udayana’s skilful minisfet 
Vaugandharayana of his king with Padma- - 
vati, the sister of Darsaka. “The nfar- 


riage was of political significance to 
Udayana as it megnt noteonly Darsaka’s 


abstention from activity helping the in-' « 


surgents in the Vatsa country, but prompt 
aid in putting the rebellion down.”? An 
instance of a different type may be seen in 
the alliance between Seleycus and°Chan- 
dragupta where the latter is offered the 
hand of the daughter of Seleucus. ? 


TREATIES AND THEIR FORMATION. 


Alliances were made to depend on trea- 
ties as to the purpose, duration and object 
of such alliances. Those of honour were 
certainly the most praiseworthy.+ But. 
there were, as we have seen, other kinds, 
e.g., those that concluded the wars and 
those that were secured by purchase—in 
the case of which specially there was the 
necessity for the stipulation of the terms 
on which they were concluded and possibly 
also for the mention of penalty in case of 
breach. The treaties in ‘these cases wtre 
necessary to keep up the subordinate 
character of the less pow®wul of the states 
of the alliance. These were coMleded by 
the ambassadors, or other accredited , 
ministers of the sovereigns or as often- 
times happened the kings met in person 
and made the agreements of peace. It 
would appear that though the general | 
terms of the alliances may be settled SY 
the ministers appointed for the purpose, 
the sovereign was the final treaty-making 
and ratifying authority. . ` 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ‘TREATIES. 


A treaty has been defined as that which 
bound sovereigns in faith to one another.® 
Those actions by which the powerful foe 
becomes friendly constituted a tréaty,* 
A treaty for its observance generally de- 
pended on the word of honour (qa wig). 


Securities (uf) and hostages (ufaax) 


a 

j + 
See Svapnavasavadatta of Bhāsa, of, cií. 
Ind. Ant., 1916, op. cit. 
Smith : Early Hist. of India, p. 119. 


These were the only honourable and prop 
forms of alliances. This idea is probably implied in 
the statement in the Sukraniti: ‘Everything else 
other than alliance implies a,species of gifts? IV. 
4. ll. 476-7 ; & Arthasastra, VII. 17 


3 Kautilya : Arthasastra, YI. 17. s 
6 Sukraniti, IV. 7. 466-7. 
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wefe demanded in certain cases of doubtful 

- eintestion.t As the Sukraniti holds, gifts 
wert given according to the strength of 
the adversary. Sometjmes one hadeto bind 
oneself to do sqme seryice ; even to part 
e with one’s children, wealth and pro- 
perty.? Ascetics and nobles sometimes 
stood as securities to avoid the breach of 
treaty obligations. In cases where there 
was tle fear of breach of honesty, one 
party exacted from the other an oath by 
fire, water or the Ni . According to 
the older teachers, sas Kaujilya,+ a treaty 
of the second and third classes was consi- 
dered stable (qrat), while one of honour 
was unstable (4a). Sukraniti which comes 
later lays down that without gifts there 
is no (good) form of agreement." 


Kautilya, however, holds the view thata 
treaty depending on wawaq was more 
permanent as being useful not only during 
life on earth but also in the world beyond, 
unlike the latter kinds which served men 
only in this world.® 


° DuRATION OF TREATIES. 


A treaty was generally in force until the 
object for, whic the powers had treated 
and the conditions stated therein had been 

- eaccomplished. In the case of alliances and 
treaties between unequal powers, the lesser 
states weres placed in less advantageous 
positions and possibly the penalty inflicted 

æ ga them, in case of a breach of the terms, 
was heavier. The breach of the conditions 
laid down in treaties proved one of the 
various causes of war on the sfate that 
did not keep? its word. There was the 
chance of the defaulter-state not only in- 
curring the odium of being untrue to its 
word—the most serious violation of the 
rules of Dharma and therefore a great 
stigma on the state that was not waaq— 
but beingeblotted out of existence by a 
combination of other powers to assert the 
cãuse of the right. Securities were necessi- 
tated because, as Kautilya’ with his usual 
practical wisdom said, the state whose 
powe was rapidly increasing might at 
any time break the terms of the agreement. 


æ 


«p I| Arthasastra, VII. 17. 
= 2 Sùkraniti IV. 7 430 f. 
3 Arthasastra VII. 17. 
~ 4 Ibid. * x 
: 5 IV. 7.4767. , 
6 Arthasastra, VIL. 17. 
7 e Do, Vi 17. 
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In this connection we are reminded in a 
way ofthe spirit with which agreements 
and treaties have been safeguarded by 
some of the European nations of modern 
times. Itisa sad feature to note that the 
high sounding guaranteés of safety and 
security were given effect to by some of 
these only so far as they served their own 
ends andifthey had no more’ prospect of 
gain the nearest opportunity was possibly 
taken hold of by them to deal with them 
as no more valuable than scraps of ‘paper. 
Instances are apparently rare in Ancient 
India of breach of the terms of the treaties 
entered into. But in-the case pf ‘treaties 
depending on promises to pay in future 
large hoardes of money, there was the 
possibility that owing to distance and 
owing to its having been kept long the 
amount of the tribute may sometimes fall 
in arrears.’ Also, in the case of agreements 
to pay more than the lande could yield, 
where it was exacting more than one 
could manage, there was the possibility 
of the promise not being fulfilled. In these 
cases a reasonable period of time either 
stipulated or not was allowed. There 
was next the possibility of the evasion of 
the terms of the agreement, which had to 
be allowed, under the ‘plea of loss of re- 
sults from works,’? 


KINDS oF TREATIES. 


We have next to take note of the vari- 
ous kinds of treaties recorded in our 
literature, and among thesé the most 
common were those that concluded the 
wars. Kautilya? mentions quite a large 
number of these. They have been roughly 
classified under :— 

(1) Danddpanata......offering the army. 


(2) KGsSopanata.....ccccsssaeees treasure. 
(3) Desdpanata.. zee cree territory. 
(4) Suvarna.ee Saui amicably settled 


(peace with honour). 
(1) Under graa are mentioned :— 


(a) ‘wratfrg—Agreement on the under- 
standing that with a section of the army 
er with the flower of his“#oops the 
sovereign should present himself.’ 

(b) yastat—That made on the condi- 
tion that the commander of the army and 
the crown prince should present them- 
selves.’ ‘This kind of treaty is conducive 


$ 


1 Arthasastra, VII. 3. (See Zz/ra}e 
2 Do, 
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: By Basu AL Sup, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 


F the London reporters, the most 
distinguished are the men in the 
Gallery of the House of Commons. 

Th Press Gallery is the height of repor- 
tonal ambition, and the Gallery men are 
juscly named the Olympians of this depart- 
meat of journalism. A visitor on his first 
vist to the stranger’s gallery in the House 
of Commons will see the long gallery 
above and behind the Speaker’s head, thé 
oc.upants of which arecontinually moving, 
as. after every few minutes, one of them 
rises and je at.once relieved by another. 
The fact that the occupants of this 
Gallery are continuaily moving and 
diligently writingis sufficient introduction ` 
to the visitor, and leaves no dqubt in 
hi:. mind that they are the Press Reporters 
who are there to report Parliamentary pro- 
ce. dings, speeches, etc. He will at once know 
that they are not members of the House 
ot its state officials, but representatives 


-~ 


of the Press. “The Times”, being the first 
newspaper in the United Kingdom, enjoys 
the privilege of three representatives in 
the Gallery—Chief of Staff, reporter, and 
summary-writer. Other leading papers, 
such as “The Daily Telegraph’, “The Morn- 
ing Post”, “The Daily News and Leader’, 
“The Daily Chronicle” have the privilege of 
one representative only. Many “papers do 
not send representatives, and depend fer 
their parliamentary reports on the Press 
Agenages. The editors of the newspapers 
too occasionally come into the reposters’ 
gallery when important debates are going 
to take place in the House. 

The right-hand corner of the Piss 
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to sdf-preservation asit does not require tory isceded but devoid of ‘all resourted 
the cttendance of the king.’ ° therein.’ t> >” 
(© aegegay—‘The one made on the (c)* wama—'‘By which the land is set free 
agrement that the king or some one else onthe understanding that payment will 
oy ate should e ae Ne army to be made of the produce theteof.’ 
some place as required.’ is form is con- = 
ducive to the sneer of the king and the So bh Si percent rer Daye Aner 
chie’s army.’ than the land could yield. 
(£) Under ayaa are -— (4) gat—' When between ¢he parties 
c) wfiyr—‘When by the offer of wealth making the treaty there fs the amicable 
the rest of the elements of sovereignty are , UNION of hearts.’ A = 
set iree.’ The last was by áll means the most 
(b) swra—‘When peace is concluded by desirable ferm of peace-making. Whereas 
offe" of mosey capable of being carried on the other forms depended on promises to 
one s shoulders.’ cede wealth, land or forces, in the last the 
(e) ayra—When by offering large cessation of hostilities or the settlement 
amount of money peace is concluded.’ of disputes depended merely on the word 
Ai eaves Was the follow: bheads:— Of honour of both parties. 
(3) ewivva has the folowing su : This chapter closes the section on 
(a) afee—‘When by cession ofa part of Rights and Obligations in Peace. The 
terrtory the rest of the land is saved. next chapter will begid with the section 
(5) sfaaafa—'If the part of the terri- on War. 
~w 
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NEWSPAPER REPORTERS IN THE GALLERY . ° 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
g <> 


Gallery is reserved for Hansard., Heres, 


sits the representative of Hansard. The 
reader will naturally askat this point, 
“What is Hansard?’ The answer is that 
Hansard is the name of the official record 
of the proceedings in Parliament which are 


ra i 
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published every year ik a bulky volume. 


. wthese records are most useful to a politi- 


cidm for reference purposes, especially to 
a member of the House of Cammons. 


Hansard is named after Luke Hansard,’ 


a printer, born at Norwich in 1752. In 
his early days he left Norwich, where he 
was a Printer, came over to London, 
and found employment with Hughes, who 
was at tha? time printer to the House 
of Commons. His employer died and he 
succeeded®to his buginess, and soon acquir- 
ed reputation as œ accurate printer of 
Parliamentary proceedings aryl papers. 
He died in 1828, and his business in the 
House of Commons was continued by his 
family. In the eighties Hansard became 
a public company, and since then its work 
has been greatly increased, and is carried 
on by a large body of staff. At first Par- 
liamentary reports printed by Hansard 
were often modified by the members of the 
House of Commons at their own pleasure. 
But the case of Stockdale versus Hansard 
(1839) put a stop to this sort of practice. 
In that case the House of Commons had 
authdrised Hansard, its printer, to publish 
a report whichs®ontained a libel upon 
Stockdade:" Stockdale syed Hansard for 
libel, and Hansard pleaded in justification 
the authority of the House of Commons. 
It avas held that the House of Commons 
cannot, by its own resolution, “alter the 
law of the land so as to legalize an other- 
ww Wise illegal act; and further, that a 
resolution of the House declaring its 
privilege would not prevent the ceurt from 
inquiring intg the validity or otherwise of 
such privilege.” In consequence of this, 
and in order to render Hansard immune 
from the consequences of libel, in future, 
an Act was passed in 1840 which provided 
that ip such cases a certificate, signed by 
the necessary officials, to the effect that 
the palblicdtion was by order of the House, 
would operate as a stay of proceedings. 
The history of the reporter in the 
Gallery of the House of Commongis as 
fierceand steady in fight as the history of 
the fight for the freedom of the Press. 
ThgeHouse of Commons at first did not 


loğk upon the reporter as a desirable’ 


e person, but for years—nay for more than 
a century—looked upon him as a “‘stran- 
ger.” Hirst ofall it was Lord Marchmont 
in 1762 who used’ to take a special delight 
in insisting on the imposition bf the 
statutoty penalties on the newspapér men 


who would mention the name of any 
member of the House of Commons in the 
report ofa debate. In 1798, Wyndham in 
his attack on the newspaper men described 
them as “bankrupts, lottery-office keepers, 
footmen, and decayed tradesmen.” But 
this abuse was so keenly felt by Sheridan 
that it led him to the championship of the 
representatives of the Press whom he 
described as ‘‘men of education and even 
of literary distinction.” But the Benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn tried to passa resolution 
‘that no man who had written for a 
newspaper should be admitted to the Bar. 
But ?n this they were .opposed by James 
Stephen, Master in Chancéry, who 
supported Sheridan, and thus killed the 
resolution. In fact, James Stephen him- 
self had been once a reporter for the 
‘Morning Post”, and could not stand his 
amateur profession being thus degraded. 
In 1833, Daniel O’Conne] made an 
attempt to clear the reporters’ Gallery in 
the House, but failed. Then he tried to 
adjourn’ the sitting by the traditional 
remark, “I spy strangers.” But this too 
came to nothing. In 1875 Mr. Biggar 
attempted to clear all the galleries. He 
was successful in so far that all those 
present, among whom was His late 
Majesty King Edward the Seventh, as 
Prince of Wales, excepting the members of 
the House, had to withdraw. But Mr. 
Disraeli condemned this strongly, and 
“moved the suspension of the order 
requiring the withdrawal of strangers who 
thereupon returned, the Prince being the 
first to re-enter the Fouse.” 

The reader will be astonished to know 
that though Parliamentary reporting has 
been going on for more than a century 
past, it is still illegal, and is a breach of 
privilege of the House of Commons. Both 
the House of Lordg and the House of 
Commons have frequently declared by 
passing resolution that the publication 
ot debates ofeither House constitutes a 
breach of privilege. This privilege was 
strictly enforced by the Hoyse of Commons 
till 1771, and if reports of ParNamentary 
debates did appeannow and then in the 
papers, the names of members were either 
not given or they -were given fictitious 
names. Eor instance, Edward Cave, who 
founded the “Gentleman’s Magazine” in 
1736, and who is considered to be the 
first man’to publish reports of speeches in 
the House of Commons and who engaged 
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Dr. Johnson for the parliamentary work 
in 1740, for two years, ie. till 1738, 
disguised a speaker’s name witha blank. 
But when in 1738 the House threatened 
him with its vengeance in case he went on 
with his impudent practice of reporting 
parliamentary speeches, he became more 
careful and adopted fictitious names, 
though made his reports fuller by giving 
them such titles as ‘Debates in the Senate 
oi Great Lilliput.” But the chief credit of 
bringing the system of parliamentary 


reportiug to perfection belongs to William À 


Woodfall, editor of the ‘Morning 
Chronicle’, and James Perry of*the 
‘“Gazetteer”’. The former worked from 


memory, as it was then perilous to be 
seen taking notesin the House, and the 
latter organised the system of relays of 
reporters, and thus published the parlia- 
mentary speeches on the very morning 
following thedebate. In 1771, the House 
of Commons sent a messenger to arrest 
Miller, a printer of Parliamentary debates. 
Miller gave the messenger into custody 
for assault, and the Lord Mayor and 
two aldermen committed him for trial, 
though releasing him on bail. Upon this 
the House of Commons at once caused the 
entry to be erased from the book of 
recognizances, and sent the Lord Mayor 
and two aldermen to the Tower. This 
aroused a feeling of indignation, and the 
House waived the right to restrain publi- 
cation of its debates. But, it should be 


: noted, this right is still permitted upon 


sufferance only, and the House can still 
exercise the right of punishing the offender 
if he wilfully misrepresents its debates. 
But it was the case of Wason v. Walter, 
1868, which decided that “faithful and 
fair reports of parliamentary proceedings 
although containing matter disparaging 
to individuals, is prfvileged ; though the 


- publication of a particular speech mala 


fide, with the object of damaging an 
individual, would not be privileged.” 

But the Parliamentary reporter is now- 
a-days declining. in importance. There was 
a time whén the famous journalists want- 
ed to getinto the Gallery of the House of 
Commons, and the public used to attach 
greater importance to the Parliamentary 
reporter than to the ordinary. reporter. 
But with the advent of modern journalism 
imported from America, the parliamentary 
reporting im its entirety has been prac- 
tically abandoned, and the majority of 
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London papers now 


I 7 e. 
content themselwes 


with a lively sketch of the proceedings. 


and a full report of two or three sim- 
portant speeches in the course of the whole 
Session, which speeclfes can easily be -pro- 
cured from the neWs agencies at a small 
cost. Now-a-days the Gallery is considered 
to bea fine training-ground for the man 
who wants to see how things are done 
and who wants to know ¢he leading 
politicians of the day. Butitis no place 
for the man who wanty to be kfòwn asa 
journalist. Moreover,Athe pay of a parlia- 
mentary yzeporter is rather meagre in 
comparison to the pay of a man who 
works on the staff of a leading London 
daily. The fact of the matter is, that the 
glory of the man in the Gallery of the 
House of Commons has, practically speak. 
ing, gone. Iam, of course, referring to the 
parliamentary reporting and not to the 
sketch writing. ‘ 

The sketch-writer of parliamentary pro. 
ceedings, etc., has come to the fore. He is 
at present in great demand. Heis known 
by what the journalists: call “Lobbyist”. 
His duty is to pick up gossip confiected 
with parliament, and mms members. He 
walks up and down the lobby, and intex 


w 


views tbe members of the House upon any, 


subject of public interest and thus picks up 
any item of parliameritary intelligence. 
Before the sketch-writing of parliamentary 
intelligence came into fashion, “The 


Times” had its daily summary, -but it was- 


really dn unpicturesque affair. It was Mr. 
(now SirjeH. W. Lucy of "The Daily News” 
(now “Daily News and Leader”), “whose 
delightful letters made the actual drama 
of Parliament a living thing for news- 
paper readers.” No other English journal- 
ist (Mr. T. P. O'Connor, bracketted) has 
done more than Sir H. W. Lucy to enlight. 
en the Londoner on affairs of the House 
of Commons. For many years he was the 
representative of “The Daily News” in the 
Gallery of the House of Commons. He 
also gepresented that paper in the lobby. 
Even when Mr. Labouchere, at ong time 
proprietor of “The Daily News”, appoint- 
ed him the editor of “The Daily News”, 
Mr. Lucy was usually seen in the Gall&y. 


In fact he was not at home in ‘the chair’, e 


He, no doubt, as an editor wrote leading 
articles, but it was his parliamenfary letter 
in his paper which was*much appreciated 
by the public. His portraits of Major 
Gorman, Sir Patrick O’brien,.and Mr. Tom 


` 
Collins are still fresh in the minds of the 


‘trader. Byt his pen pictures of Mr. Glad- 


stoné are simply delightful. Anctlier 
English journalist who has dont more. 
than others to emake the parliamentary 


_. @affairs most interesting and charming to 


the average Englishman is Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. He writes regufarly every 
week for thes ‘‘Reynolds Newspaper” on 
Parliamentary affairs, and I am simply 
doing juste to him and nothing more-—— 
I mean no flattery-\-when I say that as 
descriptive writing of «arliamentary 
affairs, I have not read anythifg of its 
kind in any other London paper. To me 
he seems to be not only one of the most 
versatile, experienced and original writers, 
as journalists say, but one of the fastest 
descriptive writers in London. In addi- 
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tion, his account of parliamentary affairs 
is always unbiased. Ofcourse, he is an 
Irishman, and is, therefore, naturally and 
honestly inclined towards the Irish people, 
and is one of the strongest advocates of 
Irish Home Rule. But this fact alone does 
not detract from the vafue of his being an 
impartial and sound critic and writer of 
affairs in general. - Anyone, . whether 
Britisher or Foreigner, who wants to be 
acquainted with Parliament, its members 
aud its affairs, cannot do better than 
read Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s weekly article 
in ‘‘Reynold’s Newspaper’, No wonder, 
he is called “ever-green’” T. P. &’Connor, 
as he is always so fresh, original and 
natural. At present he is away in America, 
London, 
2nd May, 1918, 
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“There is a stern: roffad tower.of other days, 
‘Firm as @ fortress with its fenge of stone, 
Such as an army’s baffled strength delays, | 
° Standing with half its battlements alone. 


Agd with two thousand years ofivy grown, 


The garland of eternity,—where wave 
The green leaves, over all by Time o’erthrown. 


ame bat treasure lay so locked, so hid ? A bermit’s 


grave.” 
Byron, 


HILE all else—battlements, for- 
tressesp and palaces of ancient 
India, —have been completely swept 

away by Time, without leaving behind a 
vestige ‘of their existence, some of the 
hermits’ graves may still be met with 
amidstethe ruins. Such are the principal 
monuments,of Sanchi. 

Sanchi, a small village on the saddle of 
a low hill in the Diwangunj Sub-Division of 
the Bhopal State, has come to enjoy a 
world-wide celebrity on account ofethe 
matchfess monuments in its neighbour. 
hood, universally.recognised as the most 
magefificent examples of ancient Indian 
Architecture. This place now occupies a 


e convenient situation fora station on the 


G. I. P. Railway, and stands in the en- 
virons oftize once populous city of Bidisa, 


- the ancient capital of Eastern Malwa,— 


well-known to Samskrta scholars as the 
scene of 4 drama of Kalidasa. 
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Very little information about these 
monuments is, however, available in 
ancient Indian literature or in the writ- 
ings of the Buddhist Pilgrims from China. 
General Taylor, of the Bengal Cavalry, 
encamped near this place during the 
campaign against the Pindharis in 1818, 
was perhaps the first Britishe officer to 
visit these monuments. The discovery, 
thus left entirely to chance, brought in its 
train more ravages from the hand of Man 
than from that of Time. Many hasty 
excavations, by bungling antiquaries or 
greedy searchers for coins, precipitated 
the dilapidation of several important 
structures, which had been still in tact in 
the beginning of the last century. Aun 
inscribed stone-pillar, set up by Asoka, 
was broken into pieces by a local Zamindar 
that he might utilise the shaft in a sugar- 
cane press! Thus continued to perish the 
monuments, which represented the art 
and achievements of the people during an 


. epoch of nearly fourteen hundred years of 


their unrecorded past,—a past which 
approximately synchronised with the rise 
and fall of ‘Buddhism in the land of its 
birth. 

The firgt service for the preservation of 
these ancient monuments, carritd out by 


the Government of India, was, however, . 
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partly insufficient and unhappily inefficient. behalf. For, according to the ViS1u- 
ae the poy W T o dharmottara, . pm 
Ruler o opal, the celebrated Nawa . TTR = r 
Sultan Jehan Begum Sahiba, —and tothe , he a adie maan i 
specially skilled experience of Sir John ce alata See Raam aT AT 
Marshall, Director General of Archaeology These purports to lay down the maxim « 
in India,— is due ŝli that has at last been that the kingdom of the Ruler, who allows 
done in a scientific method to investigate temples to ‘fall into ruins, falls to pieces 
and preserve what still endures of these like the buildings in question. In the 
interesting and instructive memorials of absence of more definite information, these 
‘the past. This work has indeed been one texts give us a glimpse of the ideas and 
of Jirnoddhara, rightly eulogised in Indiane aspirations of the Ind people regarding 
literature as more meritorious than the preservatign of their national monu- 
original construction, conferring greater ments. ‘Bhey will,¢therefore, be instinc. 
blessings apon the “restorer than upon the tively delighted to appreciate the modern 
builder :— endeavours in this behalf. 

(i) According to the Devi Puranam— A guide to Sanchi by Sir John has just 
: . been published to give us a refreshing 
FIT ATT YET" AT NAN-A: | chapter of information about all uptodate 
AEN VARIRA ATATA investigation, which is destined to throw 
e : useful light upon the earlier writings of 
(ii) Acc8rding to the Hayasirsha Cunningham (1852), ‘Fergusson (1868), 
Pancharatram— Cole (1882), Maisey (1892), Burgess 
(1902) and others. More than ordinary 
a-ga Barat TATA | interest is, therefore, attached to this 
afearat atata daat a aT dq | rene pablcanon m pere ete 
: . tg’ ands of the general reader the cream o 
TA N AE AN, Sie STAN l the Official Peron Repo of 1913-14. 
These texts, testifying to the devout In the short sompass of 154 p&ges, tHe 
interest once taken by the Indian people author has very thoughtfully inserted, 
in the restoration and conservation of maps, plans and photographs in fifteen 
their public monuments, have now been well-executed Plates, which have undorbt. 
more than amply borne out by theactual edly enhanced the value of the publication. 
discovery of undeniable proofs of repeated The letter-press has been divided into t 
restorations carried out by them even as chapters, supplemented by a short Biblio. 
late as the latest mediaeval period. This graphy and a brief sketch of the life of the 
meritorious work, which had to be un“ Buddha “with particular reference to the 
avoidably abandoned and allowed to sculptures of Sanchi. °° 
a remain neglected during the long continu- These monuments consist chiefly of the 


ance of Mahomedan Rule, has now once remains of Buddhist Stupas, Gates, Pillars, 
more been resumed during enlightened Temples and Monasteries, some of which 
ritish Rule with commendable earnest- have only been recently; unearthed since 
ness and superior scientific skill. Itisa 1912. Five years’ judicious and .pains- 
happy sign of the times that not only the taking labour has thus made Indian 
Begum Sahiba of Bhopal, but also another Archzology justly proud of this Praise. 
Mahomedan Ruler, His Exalted Highness worthy achievement. ; ° 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, have generously In one respect these memorials are all 
condescended to push forward this pratse- unique,—in that none of them is in any 
worthy sect of Jirnoddhara or restoration way connected with the life or actsvof the 
of ruined monuments of bygone days. All Great Master. This may to some extent 
| India must remain grateful to them and .account for the absence of refereneę to 
= to Sir John for the timely inauguration of them in the ancient writings of the cotn- 
this scheme of archaeological exeavation try, which may be excused for taking little e 
and conservation. Ancient Samskrta texts notice of this isolated neighbourhood of 
not only recommended such work as a subordinate sanctity. Yet the pulse of the 
pious act,for ordinary individuals, but people throbbed here, with no less vigour 
also in an indirect manner laid down the than elsewhere, inasmuch as their oe 
duties of the Ruler of the country m this left behind them lasting monuments to 
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* bear eloquent testimony not only to their 


“faith but also tô the culture of which that 
*faith was an outward manifestation. 

“Tt-is indeed ga strange toincidence,” 

observes Sis John,.“‘that these remains 


. œ -~ Should be at once the most magnificent 


and the most perfect examples of Indian 
Architecture.” (P.2) This might as well 
be due tọ the circumstance that this parti- 
cular area enjoyed a freedom of construc- 
tion which was unhampered by any primi- 
tive sacred mWiels, like those which had 
been hastily set up byethe faithful in all 
places sanctified b} the Great Master him- 
self. Situated far off from all such places 
of pilgrimage, Sanchi and its neighbour- 
hood had to be satisfied with the comme- 
moration of the devotion of lesser person- 
ages,—the saints and teachers of the faith. 
This was continued to be done during 
a long epoch of gradual development of 
art in a province, which, by its geogra- 
phical situation, enjoyed greater facilities 
for enlarging its angle of vision than the 
tradition-bound insulated middle country 
(Madhya desa) of India. 

The real key to the exceptional magni- 
ficence of th€ matchless monuments of 
Sanhi mtist, however, lie buried in its 
local history of which hardly anything 
more than the bare outliaes is clearly 
“visible in our day. In this state of limited 
knowledge, the earlier writers should have 


m done well to remain more satisfied with 


© their actual discoveries than with plau- 


sible’ interpretations which at first sight 
might appear to account fof everything. 
Caution 11t Archaeology, as one of its first 
principles, was more ignored than recog- 
nised by most of thése earlier writers 
whose attempted explanations, extremely 
fanciful in some cases, did, however, sti- 
mirlate research and lead to discovery. 
alimg has now come when we may 
‘look forward with hope to an early publt-, 
° cation of the promised special monograph, 
which is to be issued both in English and 
in French with numerous plates alustrat- 


-inf& the whole series of these remarkable. 


and ‘tichlz_ decorated structures. Mean- 
hile the smaii‘Guide to Sanchi,” already 
before us, deserves a hearty welcome from 
all students of Indian History. 
Chapter I1-—-Topographical—of this 
Guide Book deals with the old and modern 
sites. “The hill on which the monuments 
are gustered ig not in any way remark- 
able.” $P. 2) But near it grew up the 
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‘remarkable city of Bidisa, withits fou ish- 
mg community of Buddhists, to waiom 
tke hill supplied convenient spots to Euild 
their monuments and monasteries,— ‘far 
from the madding crowds’ ignoble str fe,” 
yet close by to attract hosts of derout 
worshippers. 

When did these building works actually 
commence was a problem of local history, 
which could not be satisfactorily solved 
without searching excavations on thespot. 
Waile only a few monuments were hithcrto 
visible to the eye, most of them vere 
buried in such deep accumulations of 
debris and so overgrown with jungle taat 
the very existence of the majority of ttem 
had not even been suspected.” Recent 
excavations have, therefore, opened a cew 
vista through which posterity may hcpe- 
fully look for reasonable solutions. The 
name of Sir John Marshall is thus destined 
to be inseparably connected with all futare 
investigations regarding these memorials 
of the past. 

The main ancient approach from -he 
city, shewn in Plate XIV, will have to be 
looxed upon as an important guide to 
old topography, as it was by tais 
approach that the pilgrims from the cty 
reached the Great Stupa as it stood in 
their day. It came “direct from the 
north-east” by the edge of an old taak, 
which now goes by the name of the 
“Purainia talab.” 

Chapter I[—Historical and Artistic—is 
the most interesting chapter, in which an 
account of local history has beeninter woven 
wita the author’s views on the origin aid 
development of Indian Art. This chapter, 
however, suffers from extreme concisene's, 
inasmuch as it raises many important 
issues for a full discussion of which oae 
must wait till the publication of the spec al 
monograph. For the sake of this conci3e- 
ness, the long history of Sanchi has also 
been compressed into three periods only— 
“the first extending from the reign of 


‘ Asoxa to the overthrow of the Kshatrapa 


power about 400 A. D.- by Qhandragup-a 
II; the second from the advent of tie 
Imp2rial Guptas to the death of tue 
Emperor Harsha in 647 A. D.; and tae 
third embracing the late mediaeval period 
down to the close of the twelfth century.” 
PeT 
` In this first or early period the name of 
Sanchi is not known; that of another 
place Kakanada is known only frcm 
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inscriptions; while that of Chetiyagiri 
from the Mahavamsa,e-the Buddhist Chre- 
nicle of Ceylon—was once supposed to be 
known. The authority of this Chronicle, 
regarding the origin of the monuments 
of Sanchi, is not, however, free from 
doubt, inasmuch as it rests entirely upon a 
tradition, which has been found to possess 
more than one version. Be that as it may, 
the archaeological remains have induced 
Sir Joan Marshall to declare with some 
definiteness that ‘‘the history of Sanchi 
starts during the reign of Asoka in the 
third century B. C.” ( P. 7) Burgess ig 
his paper on “The Great*Stupa at Sanchi- 
Kanakheda,” ( published in the J. R. A. S. 
1902, pp. 29-45 ) came to the same conclu- 
sion, altough he thought that the Great 
Stupa itself (as it stands in-our day ) be- 
longed to the reign of Asoka. He evidently 
overlcoked ethe circumstance that the 
presert “confine@and awkward positions 
of the Asoka-pillar in the angle of the 
balustrade by the side of the south 
gateway,” would make his supposition 
highly improbable. It had been discovered 
as early as 1822 that “the core of the 
structure was composed of solid bricks 
laid in mud.” The addition of the stone 
envelope increased the diameter of the 
Stupa to over 120 feet and its height to 
about 54 feet. It is, therefore, clear 
that this addition of a stone-encasement 
was made, as an act of restoration, 
after the pillaroot Asoka had been set up 
near the original brick-built Stupa. The 
history of Sanchi must have, therefore,- 
started with the construction of the 
original Stupa of bricks. Was it before or 
durmg the reign of Asoka? We have 
hardly any written record to answer this 
question. 

Here Sir John has very cautiously ex- 
press2d an opinion to the effect that the 
original Stupa of brick was most probably 
built by Asoka at the same time as the 
column was erected.” (P. 31) This opinion 
seems to be chiefly based upon the size of 
the bricks (167 x 16’ x3”) which “‘corres- 
pond approximately in size with the 
bricks in other structures of the Maurya 
epoch.” (P.32) In this.connection the. 
text of the inscription on the pillar set up 
by Asoka might also have been taken into 
consideration. This inscription proclaim- 
ed tke same pious commands which „were 
proclaimed at Sarnath and Kausambi, viz., 
“the monk or nun who shall cause 


Ah 
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divisions in the Sangha shall be compelled °° 
-to put on white robes’ and to reside e=- 


apart.” dP. 93) This may indicate the 
existence of » Sangha near Sanchi, like the 
Sanghas at Sarnath.and Kausambi, of 
sufficient importance 
anxious to select this place also as one of 
the necessary sites for the proclamation 
of his edict. It may, therefore, appear 
more probable that the Sangha néar 
Sanchi had its centre of attraction,in a 
Stupa of some sort, with which must have 
started the real hjstory of this locality 
from before the age of Asoka than that 
Asoka himself had caused the first Stupa 
to be built. Inthe absence of direct evi- 
dence to support the erection of the brick 
Stupa by Asoka himself, this probability 
seems to be further strengthened by the 
fact that Stupa-building did not originate 
in the reign of this monarch. The division 
of ashes of the Buddha, for Being enshrined 
in Stupas at different places, indicated the 
prevalence of the practice even in the days 
of the Great Master. If we have as yet 
met with no such structures of undoubted’ 
pre-Asokan period, we haveat least good 
grounds to suppose that They actually 


existed and that their ruins may yet be, ° 


discovered. But in our present state of 
knowledge one need not seriously dispute 


the tentative opinion of Sir Jobn.. In this ° 


eonnectionit may, however, be noticed that 
Sir John raised an expectation by the obser- 
vation that “there is good evidence, as we 
shall presently see, to show that the Bud- 


‘dhists establiShed themselves at Sanchi for 


the first time during the life-time of Asoka” 
(pp. 8 & 9) ; but this expectation has not 
been adequately fulffiled in any subsequent 
portion of the Guide-book. a 

The discovery in Stupa 3 of the relics of 
Sariputra and Mahamagalana, two dis- 
ciples and companions of the Buddha, 
who laid down their earthly frames before 


heir Master, might lead to an inference ° 


that their relics were enshrined near Sanchi 


-as soon as they had departed this life. But 


structural proofs could not support such 
an inference. The core of the Stupa 3;in 
which their relics lay enshrined, was not 
composed of bricks like that of the Great 
Stupa. It, was “homogeneous throughout, 
and composed of heavy unwrought blocks 
mixed with sparl.” The enshrinentent of 
the relics of these disciples of the Buddha 
cannot, therefore, be ascribed to amage 


prior to- that in which this stone-Stupa - 


to make Asoka w- æ 


we 


t : . » f 
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x k 
«e was built. It was built evidently after 


we, ‘ASoka, almost contemporaneously with 


‘tthe ehcasement of the origingl Great 
Stupa in stone. The enshrinement of the 
relics of tw@ persons in one Stupa natur- 


gœ vw ally tends to show that their relics must 


y 


have been collected from two original 
contemporaneous Stupas now buried in 
oblivion, If they existed anywhere near 
about Sanchi, the Sangha of this place 
would justly claim a greater antiquity 
than that of tle age of Asoka. : 
Even if the history of Sanchi be taken, 
for the sake of convenience, #0 have started 
in the reign of Asoka, as surmised by Sir 
John, we have in its interesting neighbour- 
hood many remains of Indian architecture, 
which go back to more than two thousand 
years. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Sanchi has come to engage the earnest 
attention of the learned world for the 
study of the origin and development of 
Indian art and architecture in stone. 
The real origin of Indian art is, however, 
still buried in oblivion. Nothing deserving 
*the name of a work of art has yet been 
discovered which can be referred with con- 
fidence to a We prior to that of asoka. 
YetSt must be adrgitted that his father 
and grandfather, nay, many others who 
ruled over the country before them, must 
e surely fave built palaces, public offices, 
and devotional edifices suitable to their 
dignity, and proportionate to their afflu- 
ence. That no trace of them seems to sur- 
vive may best be explained by the supposi- 
tion that all such early works of architec- 
ture must have been constructed of perish- 
able materials like wood, which was so 
easily available in all parts of India. There 
is yet another reason to rely upon the ex- 
istence ofan. earlier art. The art of the 
Asokan age is a “mature art,” which tends 
to show that Indian art had an earlier 
Iffstory. Prof. Percy Gardner observes 
e thatthe art of Asoka was “in some reé- 
pects more mature than the Greek art of 


the time, though, of course, far igferior to. 


it, at least in our eyes.”’ As itis now im- 
possible to trace in detail the stages of the 
„growth of this art, we must be content 
with that on which we can lay our hands 
with certainty. They belong almost ex- 
clusively to the age of Asoka, during which 
the adoption of stone as the most suitable 
material seem’s to have been made. This 
might be due to’some extent to that noble 
mchiarch’s commendable zeal to leave. be: 
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hind him monuments intended to las: as 
longas “the Sun and the Moon sould 
endure” in the heavens ; but it might very 
largely be due also to the living examples 
of memorials in stone then existing in « ther 
countries to which Asoka sent his mission- 
aries. Art as an exponent of a nat.on’s 
ideas and aspirations, must, howeve7, be 
necessarily indigenous.” Substantial ori- 
ginality of Indian art must, therefore, be 
accepted as a general result of examination 
of all foreign influence. That foreign ezan- 
ple made wood to be gradually replaced by 
stone would not materially affect the case. 

° From remotest antiquity, the Indian 
people have always been primarily roted 
for plain living and high thinking. This 
was more so inthe earlier epochs of <heir 
history. Their artistic conceptions were, 
therefore, naturally manifested mor: in 
minute ornamentation than ip any form of 
ostentatious building-work, The gold- 
smith, the ivory-monger, and the wood- 
carver practically represented the chief 
agency through the exertions of which 
Indian art continued to develop, g'ving 
rise to what may becalled the Early Indian 
School of Art. As soon as their art- 
instinct received a new impetus to manifest 
itself in ostentatious building-works, their 
first attempt must have remained satisfied 
for a time with the immediate need o” the 
age, The origin of Indian architecture was 
thus primarily indigenous. Its forms aave 
long been recognised and admitted to he | 
particularly Indian. It was composed © 
chiefly of wood and brick in the early etage 
ofits development. As soon again csan 
active intercourse came to be established 
with the outer world during the reign of 
Asoka, Indian art received a fresh impetus 
to develop itself with the help of a new 
material—stone—to suit the requirements 
of architecture And sculpture of a more 
lasting type than that which already exis- | 
ted in the country. Even here the carpen- 
ter’s devices continued fora long time to 
influence all work in stone, as mar be | 
noticed in the Gates near Sanchi. Theart | 
of this age was no doubt characterised by | 
its “frank naturalism,” giving us a r. flee- | 
tion, asin a mirror, of the social aud reli- 
giqus life of India, which it primarily 
attempted to immortalise in stone. But it 
also betrayed from the first some tendency 
to lapse ultimately into au equally frank 
idealism. 


“The indigenous art in the time ot 


a 
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Asoka,” observes Sir John, “was still in 
the radimentary state, when the sculptqr 
could not grasp more than one aspect 
of his subject at a time, when- the 
aw of frontality’ was still binding 
upon him, and when the ‘memory picture’ 
had not yet given place to direct observa- 
tion of nature.” (P. 10) This opinion seems 
to have taken it for granted that in the 
reign of Asoka the true sculptor had 
already replaced the time-honoured -wood- 
carver of India. 

The only authentic example of Asokan 
art at Sanchi, which may be cited without 
hesitation, is, however, the Edict-bearing 
pillar standing*near the south gate of the 
Great Stupa. It cannot bear out the 
above observation. This pillar is of 
peculiar interest both for its material and 
workmanship. The sandstone block, out 
of which itẹwas carved, ‘came from the 
quarries of Chunar, several hundred miles 
away.” The task of shifting so ponderous 
a mass and of hoisting it up the steep 
hill-side of Sanchi “was one, of which any 
engineer might well be proud.” (P. 98) 
Wher intact, it was about 42 feet in 
height, and “consisted of a round and 
slightly tapering monolithic shaft, with 
bell-shaped capital surmounted by an 
abacus and a crowning ornament of four 
lions, set back to back, the whole finely 
finished and polished to a remarkable 
lustre from top to bottom.” (P. 91) If this 
pillar was the product of indigenous art, 
it could not have been “still in the rudimen- 
_ tary state.” 

Sir John is, however, of opinion, like 
some other European scholars, that this 
pillar is the handiwork ofa Perso-Greek 
sculptor “who had generations of artistic 
effort behind him,” (p. 92) so that its 
existeace in India could not be inconsistent 
with the rudimentary state of the purely 
Indian art ofits age. Several pieces of a 
stone umbrella, probably belonging to the 
original Great Stupa of brick, found by 
Sir John, have been described by him as 
specimens of exceptional artistic merit, 
“displaying aM that exquisite precision 
which characterises every known specimen 
of the mason’s craft in the Maurya age, 
and which has probably never been 
surpassed in the stone carving of any 
country.” (P. 32) This excellence of the 
umbrella has not, however, been ascribed 
to foreign workmanship. It is, theréfore, 
difficult to reconcile the praise bestowed 
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upon it with the opinion’that “in the timċe 
of Asoka, indigenous art was still in the 
rudimentary state.” The other opinioty 
that the pillar is the handiwork of a Perso- 
Greek sculptor, seems to*be based upon the 
following data :— l i 

(i) Persian or Greek influence is, indeed, 
apparent in every feature of the monu- 
ment as well as in the edict incised upon 
it. It has long been known, of course,- 
tbat the decrees of the Achæmenian 
monarchs engraved on fhe rocs of 
Behistun and elsewhere firnished models. 
on which the @dicts’of Asoka are based. 

(ii) It wasin Persia also that the bell- 
shaped capital was evolved. l 

(ii) It was from Persian originals, 
specimens of which are still extant in the 
plain of the Murghab,—at Istakhr, Naksh- 
i-Rustam, and Persepolis, that the smooth 
unfluted shafts of the Mauryan columns 
were copied. ‘ 

(iv) It was from Persia again that the 
craftsmen employed by Asoka learnt to 
give so lustrous a polish to the stone,—a 
technique of which abundant examples 
survive at Persepolis and elsewhere. ` 

(v) Lastly, it was to Pesta, or, to be 
more precise, to that part of it whichewas 
once the satrapy of Bactria, and was at 
this time asserting its independence from 
the Empire of the Seleukids, that we must e 
look for the Hellenistic influence, which 
alone, at this epoch of the world’s history, 
could have been responsible for the -model- 
ling of the living forms on this pillar at 
Sanchi, or om the still more magnificent 
pillar of Asoka at Sarnath. (P. 92) - 

These data, taken singly or. collectively, 
without any dispute as to correctness, 
may raise a presumption in favour of.an 
influence of foreign examples, They tan, 
however, hardly supply unquestionable 
premises for an inevitable conclusion that 
the pillar ‘is the handiwork of a*Pergs. 
Greek sculptor,” unless we are forced to e 
acknowledge that the truly Ibdian art 
of the pexiod was “still in the rudimentary 
state.” . e 
` Ifit was really so, there would be every. 
reason to accept this conjecture as almosé, 
inevitable. But adequate proof has yet ` 
to be disclosed and discussed. In the 
absence of such proof, this conjecture may 
be accepted only upon the authority of 
the varied experience of the learned author, 
in the hopé of meeting with more elabg@rate 
exposition in the promised monograph. - 


t : a 
i s `~ ` e- e 
One the death of Asoka the Empire of 
.theMamtyas fell rapidly to pieces; and 
ultimately their throne passed to the 
“ Sungas, whose power endured for a.little 
over acentury. Regarding the art of this 
pore sir Jobn is of a different opinion. 
°” “It is,” he says, “essentially indigenous in 
character, and, though stimulated and 
, inspired by extraneous teaching, is in no 
sense minrtic. “Its national and independ- 
ent character is attested not merely by its 
methodical tvolutionyon Indian soil, but 
by the wonderful sense of decorative 
beauty which pervaded ipband whieh from 


first to last has been the heritage of Indian; 


art.” (P. 12) A curiosity naturally arises 
as to what contributed so rapidly to, such 
“wonderful advancement of Indian art, if 
_ it was only a few decades ago “still in 
_ the rudimentary state.” 

On ‘the decline’ of the power of the 
Sungas, the Andhras? are known to have 
extended their sway over eastern Malwa 

efor two or three decades before the 
Christian era. “It was under this 
dynasty,” says Sir John, “that the early 
school of Indian art achieved its zenith, 
and that the most*splendid structures 
of Sanchi ® were’ erected, ,viz.—the four 
gateways of the Great Stupa, and the 
EE gateway of, the third Stupa.” 


The materials for a critical study of 
this early school of Indian art are barely 
sufhctnt to enable us to do more than 

lay down. the outlines of its history, 
| subject to modifications in the light of 
every newly discovered example. A few 
specimens of this art have survived the 
_ ravages of time, while a great majority of 
them, in less durable materials than stone, 
| must have perished for ever. The remains 
of Sanchi are, therefore, of peculiar in- 
terest ; for, itis here that, from a careful 
study Of what exists, we may makea 
reasonable guess regarding the details of 
the stages through which art had gradu- 
ally advanced. s 
~ In this connection a further observation 
of Sir John will be found to be interesting 
and inetructive. 
western Asiatic art affected the early 
Indian school during the Andhra even 
more intimatély than it had done during 
the Sunga period,” says Sir John, “is clear 
from the many extraheous motifs in these 
reliefs, e.g.g from the familiar bell.capital 
of Persia Hom the floral desigus of Assyria, 
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or from the winged monsters of western 
Asia; gnd it is clear also from the indivi- 
duality of many of the figures, e.g., of the 
hill-men riders on the eastern gate, from 
the symmetrical character of some of the 
compositions, and from the ‘colouristic’ 
treatment, with its alteraation of light 
and dark, which was peculiarly character- 
istic of Greco-Syrian art ofthis period.” 
(P. 14 

These descriptions relate more to the 
letter than to the spirit of the art of this 
period. They have, therefore, been supple- 


‘mented by a considerate observation that 


“though western art ewidently played a 
prominent part in the evolution? of the 
early Indian school, we must be careful not 
to exaggerateitsimportance. The artists 
of early India were „quick with the versa- 
tility of all true artists to profit by the 
lessons which others had to teach fhem ; 
but there is no more reason in calling their 
creations Persian or Greek, than there 
would be in designating the modern fabric 


-of St. Paul’s Italian. Theart which they 


practised was essentially a national art, 
having its rootsin the heart and in the faith 
of the people, and giving eloquent expression ` 
to their spiritual beliefs and to their deep 
and intuitive sympathy with nature. True 
alike from artificiality 4nd idealism, its 
purpose was to glorify religion, not by 
seeking to embody spiritual ideas in terms 
of form, as the mediaeval art of India did, 
but by telling the story of Buddhism or 
Jainism in the simplest and most expressive 
language which the chisel of the sculptor 
could command. Andit was just because 
ofits simplicity and transparent sincerity 
that it voiced so truthfully the soul of the 
people, and still continues to make an 
ey appeal to our feelings.” ( Pp. 14 
& 1 


It has not, however, Been clearly demon- 
strated how or why these observations 
T r as well be applicable to the Indian 
att of the Asokan period. The “round 
and slightly tapering” monolithic shaft of 
Asoka may agree as well with the defini. 
tioti of a Mahastambha of the Vritta type 
as laid down in the Vastusastram. There 
is evidently no special feature in this shape, 
which may be deemed inconsistent with 
purely Indian origin. Wooden pillars were 
already in use in connection with Vedic 
ceremonies. Indeed the evolution of the 
shape of a pillar in the land of pahn-groves 
might very naturally adopt this shape,— 


t 


idå 


“round and slightly tapering’ towards 
the top. The “bell-shaped” capital, ascri- 
bed to foreign imitation, does not disclose 
the real shape ofa bell “It is somewhat 
like a bell in shape,” as noted by Cunning: 
ham ( Bhilsa Topes, p. 194), “but with a 
greater swell near the top.” If this was 
the shape of the ghanta ( bell ) in those 
days, it could not have been unfamiliar to 
the Indian artist. It rather agrees with 
an inverted Padma-kumbha, regarded as 
an auspicious symbol from hoary antiquity 
and recommended as a suitable ornament 
of pillars. The lotus ( padma ), the nation- 
al flower of Indta, is responsible for the 
evolution of so many fantastic convention- 
altypes, that this type of capital may 
easily have been one of them. The- fine 
finish and polish (due to the application 
of a paste, the Vajra-lepa, described in 
detaile by Varaha-Mihira), appear to be 
more Indian than foreign inasmuch as the 
ingredients are mostly indigenous to India. 
It may, therefore, be premature to, call ‘it 
foreign before the ingredients have been 
properly analysed by competent experts. 
The capital of the Asoka-pillar, like its 
shaft, is monolithic. It is composed of 
three members,—the capital proper, an 
abacus above it, and a crowning piece at 
its top. The ‘so-called “bell-shaped” 
member had hardly anything in it 
which could surpass the skill of Indian 
artists. But the abacus had something 
in it- which could not be successfully 
executed by a foreigner. It was decorated 
on its edge with bas relief designs of purely 
Indian origin. The crowning piece, a 
sculpture in the round, represented either 
a sacred symbol like the wheel, or a 
symbolical animal or group of animals,— 
the Elephant, the Bull, the Horse, and 
the Lion. The abjlity of an Asiatic Greek 
to represent these Indian animals so well 
may very well be doubted. , This doubt 
induced Vincent Smith to hesitate“ to 
accept the conjecture of Sir John that the 
composition might be the work of ån 
Asiatic Greek. He was accordingly obligéd 
to modify it by another conjecture,—“that 
the brilliant work typified by the Sarnath 
Capital may have. been designed in its 
main lines by foreign artists acting 
under the orders of Asoka, while all the 
details were left to the taste of Indian 
workmen, much in the same way as long 
afterwarts the Kutab Minar was designed 
bya Mahomedan architect and built by 
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Hindu Masons, under the orders *ot the 


Sultan Iyaltimish ” Itis hardly ecessery - 
ta note that this conjecture is more*clumsy. 


than: reasonable., The.skill with which’ 


the Indian artists ingised the beautiful 
inscriptions of Asoka, either onggadetigg 


rock or on’ artificial stone-pillars, would ° 


disclose their dexterity in manipulation 


which might also be credited with an- 


equal capacity for carvjng out the pillar, 
even if the main idea had heen actually 
suggested by any foyeign example. 

The development of Indian art may be 
studied from another standpoint,—the 
development of Indian life rather than 
the facilities of intercourse with foreign 
lands. The archaeological remains of 


DT 


India, gradually unearthed and illustrated” 


with commendable skill, are daily placing 

before us valuable materials for an in- 

dependent research from this standpoint. 
The rule of the Anflras in eastern Malwa 


was finally overthrown by the great 


satrap Kudradamaka, after which Sanchi® 


and Bidisa remained in possession of 
the western Kshatr apas until the close 
of the fourth century, when Malwa was 
annexed to the Gupta“ Empire. Here then 
was a period af foreign occupation dering 
which an active intercourse was maintain- 
ed with north-western countries, for a 
longer period than in the yeign of Asoka. 
Indian art did not flourish with this 
foreign connection, nay, it remaine Il 
through these centuries “at a reldtively 
low ebb.” Buddhism showed: no signs of 
low vitality to account for this stagnation 
of art. e ` 

The rule of the Guptas came with a 
new spirit. It marked the most brilliant 
epoch of Indian history. The effect of the 
intellectual vitality of tbis age was con- 
spicuous and far reaching. The Imperial, 
idea, lying dormant since the downfall 
of the Maurya Empire, was onte more 
resuscitated ; and the whole of northern 
India, as far south as the Narmada, was 
omuce more consolidated into a powerful 
empire, 
true Renaissanee. In .dealing with the 
history of this epoch, Sir John .ebserves 
with genuine appreciation, that “the new 
intellectualism was reflected in architecture 
and the formative arts as much as in 
other spheres of knowledge and thought.’’ 
(Pp, 19-20). i hi 

This Renaissance did noķę, however, 
come quickly to an end with theNoreak up 


i 


marked by a re-awakening,—a~ 


a - 
of the°Gupta power, although for a time 
noesheryftndia lay bleeding under the feet 


„Of the blood-thirsty Huas until their 


despotism was effectively shattered by 
the final overthrow of Myjhiragula. Sir 

s rightly discovered that here 
there was a period of quiescence during 
which the people retained sufficiertt vitality 


- which only needed the agency of a strong 


! 


| 


national central pewer to make them 
what they wgre. Harsha made an attempt 
in that behalf with partial success for a 
while, after which came the ,gradual fall 
‘and inevitable stagnationt It was eastern 
India, the kingdom of Bengal, which made 
a subsequent attempt in the same direc- 
tion, but it had no connection with the 
‘history of Sanchi. — 

Thus it may appear almost self-evident 
that the real secret of the history of Indian 
art, of its rise and fall, lay in the life of the 


„people more than in affy extraneous influ- 


ence of foreign example. There were two 
powerful Empires,—o of the Mauryas 
and another of the Goptas. The first en- 
jọyed a greater extent of territory and 
larger spheres of influence in foreign lands 
than the second. Net Indian art advanced 
more rapidly in “the. second than in the 
first. May it be that the life of the people 
in the first'had less spontaneous national 
awakéning than the life of the people in 
the second ? Time has now come when 
allelaigia will look forward to Sir John 
Marshall and to his learned colleagues to 
discover in their promised joint mono- 
graphs the real merit of Indian art? from 
the standpoint of the life of the Indian 
people as evidenced -by their literature and 
art. j 
Whatever impetus Indian art might 
have received during the reign of Asoka, 
at was, like the spread of Buddhism, practi- 
cally dominated by the strong will of that 
benevolént autocrat rather than by the 
natufal upheayal of national life. The 
first efforts of Indian art to manifest its 
achievements in stone necessarily received 







r 


~substantial encouragement from Buddh- 


ism and its great suppofter, Side by side 
with thts there must have existed artistic 
manifestations in older and more perish-/ 
ebfe materials than stone in Hindu and 
Jaina architecture and sculpture. That 
jhe earliest Available examples relate al- 
most exclusively tò Buddhism need not 
at neon goo any presumption that 
Indian ayt: owed its real origin to that 
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faith., As Buddhism was a growth of 
Indian calture, so Buddhist art, as it is 
loosely called, was a development of Indian 
art. In both there was a natural tend- 
ency to adopt everything which was not 
fundamentally inconsistent with the new 
doctrines. a 

The Sanchi sculptures, examined from 
this standpoint, may disclose the adop- 
tion of many well-known traditional 
symbols. The universal chakra (wheel), 
the trisula (trident), kalasa (pitcher), 
and the padma (lotus) are there. The 
volute ends of the architraves of thè magni- 
ficent gates may be easfly recognised as 
instances of the adoption of another well- 
known auspicious symbol,—the Srivatsa. 


- The sacred animals in the round, placed in 


the open spaces between the uprights 
separating the architraves, indicate the 
same purpose. All these symbols hawe not 


as yet been exhaustively examimed, while 


some have been sought to be explained as 
peculiarly Buddhist. __ 

. The seated female figure, flanked by two 
elephants pouring water over ler, hitherto 
identified with the image of Sri, the god- 
dess of prosperity, has now come for the 
first time to be discovered and recognised 
by M. Foucher as an image of Mayadevi, 
the mother of the Buddha. 

In this latest attempt to interpret the 
sculpture with a Buddhist leaning, the 
critic has been obliged to suppose (i) that 
the two elephants really represent te two 
Nagas, who, according to the Buddhist 
Scriptures, bathed the new-born babe; 
and also to suppose (ii) that instead of 
doing that duty, these Nagas, “in the form 
of elephants,” were pouring water over the 
mother, because, up to the time of the 
erection of these gates, the figure of the 
Son had not come to ke represented by 
human form, but only by symbols, such as 
his foot-prints, his seat, his tree of know- 
legZe, or his Stupa, to account for his 
pgesence. In this connection it may be 
inferesting to enquire whether in the age of 
tHe construction of these gates, the tradi- 
tion about the Nagas bathing the new- 


„bora Buddha had gained sufficient cur- 


rency. It maybe equally interesting to 
enquire that while the Nagas appeared as 
Nagas in other scenes, what artistic reason 
made them appear in the form of elephants 
in this particular scene; and that why 
Mayadevi was represented in °A seated 
posture like Sriinstead of in the standing 
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one in which she was well-known to have 


given birth to the Buddha. ° 

The alleged figure of Maya may be exa- 
mined in the light of the description of Srj 
as noted in the Matsya Puranam, chapter 
261. The reproduction of this scene by Prof. 
Grunwedel agrets better with the Paura- 
nika description ` of Sri than with any 
known description of Mayadevi. There is 
not only one but several lotuses, in various 
stages of development, to indicate the 
favourite environment of the lotus throne 
of Sri. A pair of foot-prints, a single tree 
with or without a seat under it, a, single 
horse, and a single Stupa, may very well 
stand torth as happy symbols of the 
presence of the Buddha. But the lotus to 
indicate his birth is not so self-evident. 
Even ifit were so, multiplicity of lotuses 
near about the seated female figure would 
defeatethe proposed purpose of the symbol. 

The identification of this scene with 
the pictorial representation of the birth 
of the Buddha, will appear to every Indian 
as a far-fetched imagination,—more inge-` 
neous than sublime. For, there would be 
questionable artistic reason to indicate 
birth by an after-birth incident, although 
death might be very appropriately repre- 
sented by the funeral pyre or the sepulchre. 
raised over the ashes. Birth to the Indian 
is a happy expectation which looses its 
cesthetic charm by a realistic representa- 
tion. The Gandhara-style was in this 
respectecidedly non-Indian.* 

The study of Indian Iconography is 
still in its infancy. In the eagerness to 
arrive at an interpretation it is still liable 
to lead us astray,—sometimes very far off 
indeed from the real basis of idealisation 
upon which the representations were 
originally based. However fantastic the 
ultimate development may appear to us 
in the present age, the original conception 
centered round an initial idea which was 
not only simple, and primitive, but a 
self-evident to the people. 

3 t 

* Thisgross realistic representation of the “birth 


of the Buddha was modified in course of its Indianisa- 
tion by the Bengal school of sculptors as may be 
noticed in a specimen collected and deposited in the” 
Museum of the Varendra Research Society. The 
Mother there stands in the conventionalized posture, 
with the right hand catching hold of the branch of a 
tree, and the left placed round the shoulder ofa 
female attendant. Thechildis shown on the right 
side at the level of the waist of the mother; but the 
aa process of miraculous delivery is not shown 
at all, 
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The inconography of the reliefg, ifskrted 
in the Guide book, is based ,upomaestote’ 
sent to the author by M. Foucher whose, 
brilliant labours have placed the meaning 
of the sculptures begond dispute. But 
there is in some cases, as in t BORE, 
instance, still room for doubt, which has 
to be cleafed up. . 

The abacus-reliefs and, the crowning | 
figures of Asokan pillaes, though slightly 
diferent in different specimeng, appear to 
possess a symbolic/character, which has 
not as yet been adequately explained. The 
abacus®f the Ldurtya-Nandangarh pillar 
is “decorated by a row of flying sacred 
geese.” The abaci of the pillars at Allaha- 
bad, Sankisa, and Rampurwa “exhibit, 
elegant designs composed of the lotus an 
palmette or honeysuckle.” The Sanchi 
pillar has on the edge of its abacus four 
pairs of chakravak bjrds ( Anas Casarca ). 
A horse once crowned the pillar at Rum-. 
mindei, the Lumbini garden. The Sankisa | 
pillar exhibits an eleħhant, now unhappily 
badly mutilated. Thewo pillars at, Ram- 
purwa bear the bull ant lion respectively. 
The Sarnath and Sagch\ pillars had four 
lions sitting back to back, Vingent Smith 
offered an explanation that “the elephant 
represented the guardian of the east, the 
horse of the south, the Dull of the west,- 
and the lion of the north.” eAll thes? four 
animals are, however, carved in relief on 
the sides of theSarnath abacus. They Jot 
appear to bear out the above explanation. 

The lion was identified with Atman 
( araq J in the Rig Veda. It wag subsequent- 
ly used as a symbol of the Buddha, probab- 
ly by way of an adaptation of the Vedic 
symbolism. But the four lions at Sarnath 
and Sanchi could hardly have beeh used as 
symbols of the Buddha. The Sarnath 
oe may in this connection suggest a> 
clue, e 

Even in our own day the pitha (pedes- 
tal) of the image is. supposed to ° rest 
ultimately upon eight legs, four of which 
art placed in the directions of N. E., N.W., 
S. W. and S.E., and are represeited by” 
Aisvaryam (afflirence), Yairagyam (attach- 


~ mentlessaess), Jnanam (knowledge) and 


Wharma (religion’. These abstract ideas 
are respectively represented, by the mate? 
rial forms of a black elephant, yellow 
horse (?), green lion and red båli: Thus,— ~ 


' ta wal gagan fk çi 
ai tal fafa aata Nag rA | 


e 


e ~, 


e è 
|e _ yaTaTt AxeageSarhat a wan 


we 


~ of aaya gang fete faarfa mara A n 


—Prapanchasara, VI. 20. 


ere the lion is a €ymbol of knowledge. 

m a verse Guoted*by Hemadri in his 

akhandam (chapter 1) the lion would 
appear to have once stood,as a symbol, 
not only of knowledge, but also of the 
three other* abstract ideas noted above. 
Thus,— S ° 


, S (A a 
YÀ gag aga gag ara f i 
faaan- Egen: AAT 


May it be that the four crowning lions 
of the Sarnath pillar indicated the same 
symbolism as the four animals on the 
abacus purported to disclose ? The posi- 
tion assigned to these animals on the 
abacus should be studied in this connec- 
tion before the surmise of Vincent Smith 
can be accepted af satisfactory. 

The evolution of the ultimate shape, as 
evidenced by thefGreat Stupa of Sanchi, 
has yet to be afcounted for. Even in our 
own,day, in plfces far off from the Ganges, 
a piece of chérred bone from the funeral 
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object of developing the shape as a symbol 
to represent the faith and its particular 
transcendental philosophy. As divine ar. 
chitecture in ancient India was the hand- 
maid of religion, it must have been mo~: or 
less symbolic in its character, which left 
a limited freedom to tke artist to fol.ow 
the uniettered dictate of his craft. His 
apparent incapacity in any respect frona 
purely architectural point of view mught 
have been dueina great measure to this 
to supply the 
requirements of the creed. Before these 
points are adequately cleared up, the rea: 
mefit of Indian ancient art will remair 
liable to be under-estimatedeby a mere 
comparative study with the help of speci 
mens from the different parts of the civi. 
lised world. j 

The real work for which the name o` 
Sir John Marshall is destined to be associ- 
ated with Sanchi is not, howev®r, one of 
interpretation, but of discovery, which has 
thrown much new light upon the subject. 
With his varied experience and consu- 
mate skill, Sir John has happily combine] 
a sympathetic frame of mind, which makes 


„pyre is caref ly “Secured by the orthodox him takea genuine interest in his work, 
Hind u"and a burie@ in his courtyard with a scrupulous regard for accurate prc- 
e undera smalL4umulus of earth until suit- cedure. This work has been not only 





r 


able arrangémeats are made to consiga 
tħe sacred relic to the holy stream. This 
humble tumulus of earth appears to have 


baer, pplied the primitive model which led to 
e 


gradual development of the full-grown 
Buddhist Stupa. It came ultimately to 
consist “yf a medhi (a high terrace) rising 
from the greund up to some height round 
a lofty anda (dome) nearly hemispherical 
in shape with a harmika (pedestal) on 
which, stood the umbrellas. The two, 
paths, one on the ground level, and an- 
other on the terrace, intended to facilitate 
pradaksbina (going round from left to 


arduous, but extremely difficult, requirinz 
unflinching resoluteness to bring it to a 
successful termination. In the absence of 
written records, these remains are now tke 
chief materials forconstructinga history of 
ancient India. The discovefy of thee 
tangible proofs of a nation’s activities tm 
successive epochs required more discrimin i- 
tion taan mere manual skill. It is here 
that Sir John has given proofs of his rare 
ability, which has manifested itself in the 
remaining chapters of the Guide Booz. 
The work of conservation has been ro 
less painstaking than that of excavation. 


right), appear to have been subsequent Most important and most difficuit of 


‘additions to the original model. 

The august simplicity of the lofty do 
as well as the series of umbrellas appear t 
suggest their symbolic character. May 


be that the offgtitlyshape of the Stupa * 


gradually developed into a sacred symbol 
to indicate the three worlds an} the 


distinct architectural devices of the medhi, 
and a harmika, and chhatravali? The 
original object of enshrining a sacred relic 
in a sfmple tumulus of earth might have 


achievement, which this task entaile], 
have been. ‘first, the dismantling and 
reconstruction of the south-west quadraat 
of the Great Stupa, which was threatening 
to collapse and to bring dogvn with it 
south and west gateways as well as tae 
balustrade between them ; secondiz, tne 


°. * Nirvwana-loka of the Buddhists by the four preservation of Temple 18, the poncerois 


colurans of which were leaning at perilous 
angles, and had to be reset in the perpendi- 
cular and established on secure founca- 
tions yand thirdly, the repajr of Temole 


beewgradually associated with the further 45, which had reached the’ last stage of 
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detay, and was a menace to any one 
entering its shrine.” (P. 29) 

“A small but adequate museum” is 
already in course of construction for the 
purpose of ‘“‘protecting the numerous 
moveable antiquities which lay scattered 
about the site,” where the visitor will find 
scuiptures, inscriptions and architectural 
fragments to assist him in the study of the 
unique monuments of Sanchi. The im- 
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provement and beautification of the hae 
around the Great Stupa by “roughly ®ve 
ling and turfing it, and by the plantin® of 
trees and flowering creepers” have~now 
made the impenetrabfe forest a garden of 
pleasure,—a fit environment of the rema 

which testify to the aesthetic culturg of | 
ancient Indiae 


A.K. MAITRA. ` 





AUSTRALIA AND INDIA 


T is time that the legend current in India 


about Australia was exploded and in 

this article P shall do my best to bring 
about the explosion. ; 

The legend briefly is this, that Australia 
is just as bad as South Africa in its treat- 
ment of Indians. The truth is, that in this 
respect there is an entire psychological 
difierence between the two countries. I 
have lived in both places in company with 
Indians and I can speak from personal 
experience. In what follows, I shall relate 
what I have seen with my own eyes and 
heard with my ownearsand [can vouch 
for i:s general accuracy. 

Before pP¥ceeding, I should add that in 
South Africa itself, which is a vast 
country, a distinction must be made. In 
Cape Town and throughout Cape Colony 
there are much fairer conditions than in 
Natal and the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State,—just as, I believe, there is far 
greater friendliness to Indians in the East- 
ern States of Canada than in British 
Columbia. If I may judge from what I 
have read and seen, it is in the southern 
part of the United States, in British 
Columbia, andin South Africa, that the 
colour prejudice,—which is a direct denia 
of our co 
most repulsive form to-day. I feel certain 
from what I have seen that it would be 
wrong to add Australia,to this list. 

In spite of very harsh economic éxclu- 
sion laws, I have found in Australia very 
little arrogance and prejudice in the 
personal treatment of other races, Ido not 
wish to give nfore credit for this than is 


on “humanity,—exists in its* 


deserved : it is probably due to an almost 
entire lack of contact nd not to any 
specialinnate virtue. If the ‘problem of 
the negro’ had been present in Australia as 
acutely asin America, I‘yould not vouch 
for what would have haphened to kindly 
human sentiment. The eallier treatment 
of the Australian abofigitNals and the 
ruthless exploitation of anatas in* 
Queensland have left stwins~ upon the . 
history of the colonisation wf the ‘South 
Pacific which cannot easily be gbliterated. 
And the brutalities of traders in the 
Islands are by no means merely a thing o 
the past, though public opinion is n 
ranged strongly against them. , 

Yet, in spite of very much that is still 
unquestionably evil, I would erepeat that 
the personal attitude of Australians, on 
the whole, towards members of other 
races is neither harsh nor intolerant. 
There is a rapidly growing sentiment in 
favour of humanity and equal treatment. 
With regard to the aboriginals this senti- 
ment has taken the form of almost ifflis- 


n aboriginal and his wife, wlid’ were very 
elpless and destitute and by no means 

eanly, and I saw how Australians®be- 
friended them at evypsy—~turn,—paid their 
fare, sat with them, gave them tea and 
fodthat the different stations. They were 
treated by every one almost like spoilt 
children. In New Zealand I havé seen the 
Maories (who are a far superior race) 
treated in a similar manners I remember, 
for instance, on the long journey from 
Wellington to Auckland, how one Macs, 


ad 


Te charity. Once I travelled witk 


an e mrvo mam a a aaa 
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4lfo was quite drunk, kept walking up and To turn to the more fundamental ques- 
af the passage between the seats, barg- tione of education. I found in Australia 
ing“and knocking against the passengers. Indian children, the sons of indentured 
I expected to hear agchorus of angry re- Indian parents, who had come over from 


mogstrances, but it wag all tolerated with Fiji. These were receiving a free educa- 
a wires and there was not the least tion, side by side with Australian children, 


sigk of resentment. in the public schools. *They mixed with, 
But to come at once to*salient facts played with, made friends with Australian 
+ . relating to the treatment of Indians. First children in the ordinary, normal school. 


of all, ‘1 met Indian soldiers in Australia boy way, and were treated without any 
who had,been accepted and welcomed into race distinction. I found that the same 
the Australian army on exactly the same+ was the case in New Zealand. 4t 
terms as Australians themselves. They Tamaranui, I spent the day with a group 
were receiving the sante liberal pay (nearly of Igdians of the labouring class,—such as 
140 rupees a month) ; they were dining at would be called coofies in Ingia. These 
the same mess and sharing the same tents. men were earning 250 rupees a month: 
These Indian soldiers obtained exactly the their children were allowed to go to tke 
> same pension and invalid allowances,in public schools: they themselves had votes 
case they were wounded orinvalided, and and full rights of citizenship and were 
they had the same opportunity for getting admitted into a Labour Union. They told 
commissions in the Australian army with me how the Member of Parliament fcr 
Australians themsefves. their district had come down» specially to 
I had ample time to talk with these visit them and to solicit their votes. They 
* Indian soldiers, prjfately and separately, spoke to me, in Hindustani, with some 
and they were w7tm in their praises of the amusement, concerning the efforts of tke 
equality of treAtment which they had two rival candidates, at election time, to 
received. One spldier whom I met wasa win them over. 
man of , OWning seven thousand During the visits [had to make in Fii 
dcres .O BM who b told him about I met grown-up Indian men who were 





esome Sikhs in Bf who were old soldiers sitting side by side in class with little 
and desired t#%go to the front, he at once Indian children busily occupied in learninz 
offfred to bring them over, at his own their alphabet, so that they might quickly 
expense, and enlist them in the Australian obtain the very small amount of reading 
manny. He would never have done this, if and writing necessary to gain admissio2 
he had been dissatisfied with the condi- into New Zealand. I saw a let#@P sent t3 
tions of the Australian army service. I Fiji by the New Zealand Government 
found, in New Zealand, that the’ Maories authorities stating, with regard to ths 
had been enlisted inthe same way. Once, admission of Indians into the country, 
| in a mess room of returned Australian that there was no necessity for the stcarc- 
soldiers, I asked about some disturbances ship companies to take any £100 bond or 
which Bad happened in Egypt among the security, for there was only the one test, 
| Anzacs.—‘Why !” said one of them to me, namely, ability to speak and write 
« “they started calling our Maories ‘niggers’ English. One of the finest Indian younz 
and we wagn’t going to stand that !” men in Fiji had been sent to New Zealand 
Ido not, of course, guarantee in any for his education. His father was wealthy 
waty the acquracy of this soldier’s state- And had sent his boy to the best College ia 
ment, but the Speech and tone were signi- § New Zealand, and his second son had gone 
ficant and the other soldiers prtsent T to the same College. I had the pr- 
- nodded their heads and expressed ap- ` vAege of secing some letters about these 
proval. Again ad@ apm, in the streets of boys from their tutors and they were very 
Sydrty and Melbourne, I have seen ; pleasant reading. ° 
Australian stop and shake vigorously Ss I think I am rightin saying that thete 
the hand some bearded Indian ina turban has newer been any restriction against edu- 
in memory of the days when they were cated Inditansin New Zealand. The ques- 
fighting sifle by side with the Sikhs in tion of any large influx of Indians into 
. France or at SueZ. Once I watched, out of that coyntry has never been acate and 
curiosityJand saw this happen three times those Indians who have settled there have 
in the gface of a couple of hundred yards! become readily absorbed. But in Australia 
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the problem, during the time of the old serious evils,—under democracy, and gelfi 
indenture system, was always criticale It things have been done. The first Roo 
was one of the great issues between labour tion Acts were of this selfish character ; 
and capital. The capitalist was ever wish- and the “White Ausgraliat cry has led 
ing to exploit indentured Indian and againand again te coarsaly brutal agts. 
Chinese labour for his own ends, and the The Chinese have suffered from thes 
Australian Labour “Party resisted thisto more than one occasion. But there Yas 
the utmost in order to avoid the reduction been nothing” so brutal and inhumdn as 


of their own standard of living. the evils of sweated labour Which the 
_ How great the danger of an influx of Australian Democracy has swept away. 
indentured Indian labourers was, in The first Restriction Acts, ag I have 


earHer days, I myself experienced in a *said, were almost wholly selfish. They 
somewhat dramatic way. I was invited gave the powes to the people to exclude 
down to Glenelg, near Adelaide, in South every one blonging tb a foreign race, and 
Australia, to spend the day with a very they were specially directed against 
old man of 82 years of age, who had been Asiatics. But one of Australia’s greatest 
one ofthe pioneers of modern Australia. statesmen came into power,—not himself 
In the afternoon we had along talk about belonging to the Labour Party, but full of- 
the conditions oflabour “under the inden- keen sympathy with the poor,—a man 
ture system in Fiji, and I noticed that he whom I can never forget,—-Mr. Alfred 
listened iftently to what I had to say. At Deakin. When Mr. W.W. Pearson went 
theend he ttfrned to me, in his invalid out with me for the first visit to Fiji, we 
cha:r, and said, “Do you know, Mr. had an introduction to him. He wasin 
Ancrews, more than twenty years ago I shattered health, owi to a nervous 
was on the very verge of introducing breakdown from over-\work, but the 
indentured labour from India into moment he heard that we\new the Poet, 
Australia myself. I was Chairman of a Rabindranath Tagore, ke pkt on one side 
large Syndicate established for that hisdoctor’s prohibitions so \s to meet us ; 
purpose and we had got permission from and again, on theeway oS om Fiji, we 






the Indian Government. But, at the last had long conversations With him and he. 
moment, there was some hitch in the wished us God-speed in our nging desire 
business arrangement and the plan fell to forthe complete and speedy abolition °of 
the zround. lman old man now,—over indentured labour in Fiji. He wrote to 
eigity years of age,—and looking back I me from time to time in India; and on 
must say Pcannot be too thankful that I second visit to Australia I was received by 
haven’t got that to answer for to my him with a warmth of affection’for the 
Maker when I meet my death.” Indian people which touchedyime very 
I made full enquiries in Australia and deeply indeed. He was a complete invalid ; 
it became more and more clear to me, but his interest in India:‘and in the Fiji 
thaz ifthe Labour organisations had not question was vivid and keen, It was Mr. 
exe-cised their influence very strongly in- Alfred Deakin, and others with higf, who 
dee=, indentured labour from India would were able, in spite of opposition, to intro- 
certainly have been ittroduced in the early duce the modifications of the Immigration 
years of the present century. And, atthat Restriction Act in 1904. These. permitted , 
time, the Indian Government was sq Indian merchants, students and tourists 
surne and Indian politicians were soto enter Australia freely, without aty 
helpless that there would have been no frestriction, provided they did not claim to 
serious opposition. All the moral evils gf Qbe pe*manent residents. I bave the actual 
Fiji might diave been repeated in Australi documents with me, in my own posseSsion, 


on a far larger-scale, and a racial senti- which show that fr ctober 1904 there 
| mert similar to that in South Africa might been no barrier at all onthe Australian 
@ hare grown up,—a sentiment of contempt sid&to the entrance of educated Indians 
3 anc arrogance, : into Australia. This has beeg theactual® : 
Eut fortunately for India ‘and for Law of Australia ever since that date. 
huranity the democratic elements in There were two pointgin these ‘Regula- 


Ausztralia came to the front and these have tions ọn which I wished for information, 
inflcenced the politics of the country ever and I went to the Department of Xxternal 
since, There have been evils,—terribly Affairs in Melbourne about them. first 
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pdint was as to the nature of the passport false impression had never been dissipated 

N neW the Indian Government gave toa by the Indian Government. ; 

stud€nt desirous of going to Australia for After this, I had many opportunitie. c? 


study. I asked,the Minister, Mr, Glynn, talking with the leading statesmen cf 
andyhis Secretary, Mt, Attlee Hunt, very Australia on both sides of the House. 
ely, whether this passport was for Their assurances were positive. The lew: 
° anyother purpose except attestation that of Australia clearly and glefinitely admitte. 
the immigrant belonged to ene of the Indian students. If, therefore, Indian 
r three classes of merchant, student, tourist. students came, in accordance with tkos: 
The answer Was,‘No.’ It was pointed out laws, =hey would receive not only a we- 
to me that without such a passport it come, but all the hospitality for whica 
would be easy for Indian labourers to pass , Australia is famous among western 
themselves off as students or tourists,— peoples. 
this danger had already bten a, very real As the question is so important, and et 
one in the case of Chinese. The aim ofthe the Same time so novel, I thiokit wil te 
law was to give perfectly free and unres- best to copy down the exact words of tke 
tricted access to Australia in the case of Australian Commonwealth Regulaticns ; 
> those educated Indians who wished to they refer to Indian merchants, students 
come over for a special purpose. They and tourists :— 
were anxious to welcome Indian students, “On arrival in the Commonwealth tke 
both men and women. ' Education test prescribed by the Immigra- 
The permanent” secretary, Mr. Attlee tion Restriction Act will, in thése cases, 
Hunt, who was in office when the Act not beimposed and such persons are to Le 
° itself and its new/modifying regulations allowed to land without restriction ; but 
were drawn up, gfve me copies of the State in the event of their wishing to stay longer 
papers and aske me very earnestly to go than twelve months, an application for a. 
back to India afid make the true situation Certificate of Exemption for the desired 
known. Bothfhe @nd Mr. Glynn gave me term should be made before the expiry oi 
évery. Spporpinity of galking the whole such time, stating the reason for such ex- 
e matter over fd entering into every tended stay.” 
particular. ey,were genuinely surprised In this last sentenee occurs the secord 
th&t so little advantage had been taken pointto which I have referred above cs 
by Indians of this offer of free entry, which meedingexplanation. I mentioned to Mr 
ajad now been held out to Indian students Attlee Hunt that an Indian student witl 
Y Austrália for nearly fourteen years. a five or six years course of, Medicinc 
They fally realised that the restrictions would hardly embark on su€h a course 
against Igdian labourers must cause sore- unless he were assured of his certificate o7 
ness among dndian thinkers, though they exemption at the end of the first year. Mr 
wished that Australian economic dif- Hunt stated positively, in answer, that the 
culties with regard to the cheapening of only single reason for this clause being 
labou? could be taken into account. But added was the same asthe reason for tic 
while they acknowledged that their Re- passport, namely, to make certain tha: 
è striction Act was open to serious objec- men were not coming in as preteudec 
tion, yet ghey had done their best, they students and then ®t once starting a 
sdid,to modify it asfar as they felt tbey hawkers or pedlars or small tradesmen 
could go safely. Nevertheless, they found, Af this guarantee, that the student was z 
after fourt years, that not a singlef bonafide student engaged in his studics 
Indian student had taken advantage off coulc be obtained in any other way, i. 
“ the modification! Mr. Attlee Hunt asked? would serve the purpose of the Australiar 
me, again and agais hy this boycott of Government just as well. ® 
Australia by Indian students had taken I proposed that in the case of studert: 
place. I could only answer that eyéry , the clause should be altogether cancellvc 
. ° Indian studént I had ever met wasigno- and arrangement should be made where- 
rant of the Law of Australia on the sab- the Registrars of the Universities skok 
- ject. The universal opinion was that Aus- be responsible for certifying that th: 
- tralia was a dlosed country--as tightly Indians, who were on the rolls, were bona- 
closed #6 educated Indians as Soutlf Africa. fide students actually in residence. This 
I toy’ him also, quite frankly, that this proposal was favourably received and 1 
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håve little doubt that it would be accept- 
ed by the Australian Government as satis- 
factory. There céuld then be no néed at 
all for any certificate of exemption. 

I asked Mr. Attlee Hunt the pointed 
question,—“Could an Indian student stay 
on for six or eight years, or even longer, 
provided he was a bona fide student ?” 

The answer immediately followed :— 
“Most certainly. Why not? That is what 
the Law implies.” 

In the face of all this information, which 
was given with frankness, openness and 
sincerity, I was startled to read the follow- 
ing paragraph in the “Indian Daily News” 
of Calcutta. 

“The Madras Governiuent, it is stated, 
has nothing to do with the refusal ofa 
passport to Mr. Jeenarajadasa.. When 
passports are applied for by Indians the 
prccedure in the first instance is to refer 
the mattér to the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia and only atter 
their approval does the Madras Govern- 
ment issue passports. If the Australian 
Government objected to Mr. Jeenaraja- 
dasa’s advent, the Madras Government 
had nothing to do with it.” 

The paragraph astonished me. If there 
had been an atom of truth in it, then all 
that I have written above would be shown 
at once to be mere idle words. But the 
actual telegram of Mr. Glynn has since 
beex published, and itcompletely discredits 
this shameless fabrication. 

One point, which I have italicised, 
needs careful enquiry. If the Government 
of India is still adopting the cumbersome 
procedure of sending first to Australia 
before granting any passport, then it is 
high time that this should be given up. 


` The Government’s duty in the matter is a 


very minor one. It is merely to certify that 
such and such an Ifidian is a bonafide 
merchant, student or traveller and to state 
the probable duration of his visit. It is 
not their duty to act the part of Grand 
Inquisitor, nor yet to send useless letter 
to Australia asking the Australian Govern 
ment if they are willing to receive one 
whom that very Government itself has 
declared by its own laws to be eligible for 
admission. . 
I wish now to show in some detail how 
our Indian students have been deprived, 


` by ikis remissness and lack of interest on 


the part ofthe Indian Government, of 
privileges which would have helped them 
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in the midst of their desperate struggle, fn 
face of poverty and privation, to getty ie 
the world. l 

I visited Perth in Western Australia and 


Stayed there for a considerable time mak- 
ing enquiries. Thereis a rising ee 
ni- 


at Perth, in a perfect climate, This 

versity charwes no fees at all to its stu- 
dents, Itis within 912 days’, sea voyage 
from Colombo. A deck „passage °’ across 
would not cost more than £4 op £5 anda 


. second class passage from £10 to £12, and 


there were large and comfortable fort- 
nightly steamers running before the war 
began. The University, though in its in- 
fancy, has already obtained a very able 
staff of European Professors, especially on 
the Science side. I met them, one by one, 
and had long, leisurely talks with them 
discussing the whole problem. They ex- 
pressed the keenest interest 11 welcoming 
Indian students, if only" they were ready 
to come over to Australia. Later on I 
saw the Chancellor, he Vice-Chancellor 
and the Registrar, and Ney were equally 
willing to welcome both Nen and wonien 
students from India. I ¥aw also the 
Labour Leaders of W@stéan Australia,— 
for Labour now wields yumense pOwer i 
all political and social Naters, These, « 
including the editors of fhe Sabout news- 
papers, gave me their support. , Last of àll 
I met the different West Australian Wo- 
men’s organisations,—and how “ape am 
they supported the proposal may be easily 
judged by the letters which have appeared 
from theme in the Indian Press,declaring 
their sympathy with Indiane women, in 
their struggle to abolish indenture. On 
both subjects,—the admission of Indian 
students into Australian Universitjes and 
the amelioration of the lot of Indian 
women in Fiji,—I had from first to last the 
strongest support of the women ig Austra- 







ia. 

[I must add ina parenthesis that evet 
ince the attitude of Indian lefdeérs on that 
hichewas in Australia the one supreme 
ssue, viz., the abolition of indenttired 


labour, has been ey the Labour 
Leaders of Australia, they are willing*to 


suport the admission of Indian students. 


They have no wish whatever to shut the ° 
door of knowledge, however much they 
may wish to close the door t®' cheap 
Indian labour. Their attitude from first 
to last‘was: “You pledge us tht you 
will send no cheap Indian labour, af we 





€ open te Indian students. 
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plage you we will not object to your 
Indigg students coming here to study.’’] 


I discussed with the Science Professors 
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house close to Adelaide University where 
the foed and accommodation was ample 
and the people of the house were most kind- 


in all the Universitieg the openings for. ly disposed towards Indians. They would 


study in their diféerent subjects. I should 
that the standard in Science is high, 
and gome of the most brilliant men are 
carrying on research with eminent success 
in Australia. , One of the Science Professors 
at Adelaide obtained quite recently the 
Nobel Prige. This will serve to show the 
standard reached. I gained the following 
information :—~ e 
At Perth, West Australia, miħing engi- 
neering, electrical engineering, and dry 
farming in agriculture, were special sub- 
jects in which help could be given to 


œ ‘Indian students. 


At Adelaide, there were admirable 
laboratories for chemistry, physics and 
engineering. There was also a good Medi- 
cal School. The Professor of Chemistry 
was especially keen to receive Indian stu- 


represented. Tho Medical Course took a 
high place. Badterjplogy was specialised 
in. Mechanicalfengineering was strong. 
This ranks p ao as the chief Uni- 
versity. 

At Sydney, Science in its main branches 
has*been a special feature of the University 
fromearly days. Medicine rivals that of 
déelbourne University. 
way, Sydney and Melbourne are the Oxford 
and Cambridge of Australia. p 

I was unable to make full enquiries with 
regard to BrisWane University, because it 
was the Long Vacation when I visited 
that city. Itstands with Perth as among 
the new®sr Universities of Australia. 

Every one of these five Universities is 
As to the rate 
of payments—while Perth is free from all 
lecture and University fees, Adelaide, Mel- 
botrne, Syduey and Brisbane have 
moderate charges. There are scholarships, 
which would be open to Indian students, 


* dents as his pupils. 
i At TE the chief sciences were 


-and there are possibilities of earning 


money, by the healthy Open-air life of fruit- 


Indeed, in every. 


be willing to take two Indian students at 
60 rupees each per mensem. It should be 
understood that, though travelling and 
hotels in Australia are expensive, it is 
always possible to live in one’s own house 
very cheaply indeed, on account of the 
abundant supply of fruit and vegetables 
‘and bread and milk. 

One further point needs to be emphasis- 
ed. The climate of Australia is probably 
the most healthy in the world. «This vast 
continent, with its deserts, is very sparsely 
inhabited. The air has never been conta- 
minated with disease germs to any great 
extent. The sunshine is abundant, and 
yet there is a bracing cold especially at 
night. The people themselves “are a 
healthy people. From an Indian point of 
view, 1 can imagine no life more truly 
health giving and invigorating than a 
student life in an Australian University. 
It is a land of bright days, large open 
spaces and keen fresh air. The physical 
stature of Australians is remarkable and I 
feel certain that Indian students would 
come back after five or six years in 
Australia with a new physical vigour that 
would stand themin good stead for the 
rest of their lives. There would be none of 
the terrible depression which mogt Indian 
students feel during the dark cold fogs and 
sunless winter days of England or, 
Scotland. i 

When I saw the hospitable welcome 
which Australians of all classes were ready 
to give to Indian students, I confess it 
was with something akin to indignation 
that I remembered that all these facts had 
been known to the fndian Government 
and yet they had been so remiss as not to 

ke them widely and fully canvassed 

mong the Indian public. I began to 
uestion with myself,—was this mere 
lafkness, or was it intentional ? Was the 
atmosphere of Australia too fee, too 
democratic, too ‘advanced’ for Indian 


pickifg, during the Long Vacation. Ordy~ students ? It was a significant thing, that 


narily, tuition fees do not come to ore 
*than about £20 a year, or 25 rupeesa 
month. Good lodging and board can be 


- had very cheaply aad if a student is econo- 


- mical he yeah be able to manage all his 
expenses On 100 ta 120 rupees a month. 
To give@an example, I stayed myself ata 


withouta single exception Australians who 
talked with me were of the opinion that 
Home Rule should be given to India. 
“Why don’t you let Indians govern them- 
selves ?’—this was a question repeatedly 
asked. Just asevery one wished Ireland 
to have Home Rule, so also they wished 


i 
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India to have Home Rule. 
were consistently temocratic. 

I return from this discussion of the 
admission of students from India to give 
one or two more personal experiences, for 
these, after all, wil] make the picture most 
vivid to the mind. 

In the city of Perth, West Australia, 
I asked a group of ladies if there were 
any Indians in their home neighbourhood. 
One of them described to me an Indian 
who lived near to her own home so clearly’ 
that I can remember her description still. 
She said to me: “You should jus see 
Mr.— — coming down the street with the 
children hanging on to him in the morn- 
ing as he goes to catch the train, and the 
mothers looking out of their doors as 
pleased as anything. “And he generally 
brings something back in his pockets for 
them in*the evening. He’sa rare one for 
children.” 

I stayed many days with a Chinese 
graduate of Hong Kong University who 
was a clergyman in the Church of 
England. He had the pastoral charge of 
Australian congregations, and just before 
I left he was asked by an important 
parish, where the parishioners were entirely 
Australian (not Chinese), to become their 
parish priest. 

Again, on board the ship, coming home, 
—there were six young Australian mecha- 
nics whg,were going out to Singapore to 
work on “the tank steamers. When we 
reached Macassar, on the Dutch island of 
‘Celebes, we all went ashore. ‘That night 


In this they 
e 


on returning one of them said to me: 


“Mr. Andrews, weve seen a sight 
=o-day that we've never seen before in all 
our lives. IfI was to write home and tell 
my mother about it, she wouldn’t believe 
me.” a e 

“What wasit ?” I asked curiously. 

“Why, there were natives all over 

lace actually dragging white men abou 
in those rickshaws, as they call them, an 
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GERMANY'S LOST COLONIAL EMPIRE, by Fohn H. 
Harris, London, 1917. : 


This is a rapid review for the busyman, who has 
little time to spare, yet is anxious to know the extent 
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the white men were treating them just hs 
if they were slaves or animals. J usNę&ney 
being dragged about like that! No, Pm 
never going in one @f them things! I’m 
an Australian !”’ e ° 

He spoke that night with great e 
ment: Three weeks afterwards I mej/him 
in Singaporê and asked him : 

“Have you ever been inga rickshaw 
yet?” He said tome: “No! and Tm not 
going in one either. I’m an Auséralian !” 

I felt that there was something great 
itt a country’s éraditions of manhood and 
freedom When they tould make this young 
Australian artisan refuse steadfastly, at all 
costs, to use as a kind of beast of burden 
his fellow man. 


a. 
$ 


a 
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After reading over what I have written 
Ido not wish to minimise for a moment. « 
the dangers that lurkNpehind the cry of 
‘white Australia,’ which\is itself an insult 
to other races. This cùy, starte as a 
purely economic wat@hwWard, may at any 
future time become a fataticaleand un- 
reasoning religion an ce a subtle 
enmity and dread, in stralia, of all 
Asiatic neighbouring faces. There were 
signs in Australia that this was beginning 
to take place, and I heard on the Domain 
at Sydney speeches by Socialist Lawdtr 
Leaders which were appeals.to anti- 
Chinesesprejudice, pure and simple. 

But, all the same, here,to-day is Aus- 
tralia stretching out her hand to India 
with an offer that is both just and timely, 
—the offer of an open door of welcome for 
Indian students into . her Universities. 
For Australia’s own sake, as well as for 
the sake of India,—I trust that this oppor- 


panty of human fellowship “will *mot be 
OST.: 


Shantiniketan. 
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C] 
of the colonial territory lost by -<Germany in the 
present war, This has been illnstrated by diagrams 
which make out the extent to be fiv@ times that of . 
Germany. The birth of thes@ colonies was due to, 
Prince Bismarck, “the Alpha and Om@za” of whose 
policy was “a place in the gun” for the Hygolas popu- 
lation of the Fatherland. It will, howeWr, appear 
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“fm the lecture delivered before the Royal Colonial instructive. It furnishes not only stimulating reading 
` osšigfte by Professor Bonn, that this attempt did but also supplies a nucleus for an outline of Rajpct 
notfucceed, Be that as it may, the attempt changed bistofy. It has not, however, been cast in the shape 
Y the aspect of the country and the prospect$ of the ofa monograph forthe scholar, but asa narratite 
original inhabitants. A gwriter on Africin affair has for the enlightenment of the general reader. Tle 
deseribed the rest in three sentences: (i) “the six illustrations and the artistic get up and silken 


atiye has his ultimate retort” ; (ii) “it isafinal cover of the book will make itan attractive volume 
of ie (iii) “he just dies.” Those, who have not died, for presentation. 
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have, however, found better friegds in the allied MAITRA. 
powers. , 

i A VINDICATION OF AURANGZEB, by Sadig Ali, MAHARANA SANGA, THE HINDUPAT —Ly 


Harabilas Sarda. ( Published by Scottish Missicn 
Professor Jadurfath Sarkar’s History of Aurangzeb ee ye : 
appears tẹ have prompted the publication of this Industries Company, Limited, Ajmer. 1918.) 


Vindication. It rests partly upon the author's . This small volume is one of the series of biogra- 
doubts regarding the genuineness of some and credi- phical studies in Rajput history undertaken by 
bility of other proofs on which is based the current Mr. Sarda. Mr. Sarda’s method is mot 
estimate of Aurangzeb’s character as a Man and a up-fo-date. His facts are based on contemporary 
Sovereign ; but it rests mainly upon what the author . records, inscriptions and official cMronicles. Bei 
calls “a difference of opinion”. This difference isa a gentleman of the Rajput country and fully familicr 
noticeable feature of the book. For, according to the with the living traditions of history still currert 
fe author, “Akbar’s marrying Rajput ladies really in that country and with Indo-Mahomedan histories, 
sapped the foundations of the lofty edifice of his he occupies an unriyalled position as a Rajp-t 
empire” ; and Dara was an apostate and infidel, who, historian, His writings have the further advantare 
“according to Muslim Law deserved punishment of of being products of a pen used to judicial weighirg 
death.” The value of Manucci’s Storia de Mogor, of facts. Tod’s work is classical and tan never ie 
and Bernier’s Travels, as well as the character and superseded. But since Tod’s time new materias 


~ capacity of their authors, are, according to our have come to light. Manuscripts and inscriptiois 
author, very low indeed. The genuineness of some of 


are being discovered every day. For instance, te 
= the letters of Aurangzeb, which evidently stand great soldier Maharana Kumbha who has let 
against him, has been seriously questioned by the at Chitor that “Pillar of Victory like that of Trajen 
awthor, who entertains “a difference of opinion’? at Rome but in infinitely better taste as an architez- 
about them. In one portion of the book the author tural object than the Roman example” (Fergusso 3) 
quotes from an Ingiags account of his estimate of and which ‘tells of deeds which should not pass 
French character, which should hardly find placein away, and names which must not wither’ (To3) 
* any dec@nt publication. This Vindication hasyhow- and who built one of the wonders of Indian art, 
~ | ever, found favourfith a section of the Young Islam that Jain temple of Rampur at the cost of a milli: n 
of India, who hae been taught to look upon Aurang- sterling inlaid with mos&ics of cornelian and agafa, 
zeb as an ideaWRuler, far superior to the Great Akbar, has now to bis credit manuscripts of eight wor=s 
eVidently begause he could say bis prayers before on Hindu architecture composed under him (se 
every political murder and could “quote scriptures Maharana Kumbha, p. 94, by Mr. Sarda). KumbLa 
too.” With his well-known thoroughness of action, the great general, on the evidence of inscriptiois 
= Agrangzeb „did not overlook the necessity of his and manuscripts, is disclosed to be qually great 
vindication. He himself wrote out with his own scholar, an authority on Hindu music ard 
hand thè vindications of his acts and addressed them Dramaturgy of such eminence as to win the title 
to the sufferers, as may be seen from $s letter to his of “Modern (abhinava) Bharatacharya” from ‘Eis 
old father while he lingered as a state prisoner of his contemporaries. Inscriptions recording the evencs 
son. He too entertained “a difference of opinion” of the reign of Maharana Rai Mal now explain tae 
even in bis own day. _ historical ava in Persian rahe as Pes 
MAHARANA KUMBHA, by Har Bilas Sarda, falsification of facts, turning disastrous deteaqs 
i F.RS.L, Ajmere Scottish Mission Industries Com. of the Sultans of Sarai aa Mana pao glorios 
| any Limited, 19r7. victories. Mr. Sarda takes note of these new met- 
pany eG erials and labours of scholars and brings the æ- 

¢ Kembha, the scholar, soldier, and sovereign of counts of Col. Tod uptodate, 
Mewar rightly deserved a biography, and rightly has “Sanga” (popular form of ‘Sangrama Simhe ) 
it b@@n compiled by Pandit Har Bilas Sarda with »is a small book of 158 pages, but on account of tle 
the help of all uptodate information, Ere long thig subject matter, it is really an epic booklet. Per- 
Prince of Rajputana was known to the Pandits of sonalities vie with each other in nobleness, valo—r 
Bengal as the author of Rasika-priya, a Sanskrit- and sense of honour. The mind becomes aw:- 
commentary on the Gitagovinda of the Bengali pod: stricken by stories which are more romantic then 
- Jayadeva. Col. Tod published in his monumental sthe greatest romances. - Their virtues thrill the hea t 


work valuable materials bearing on the life and and electrify the soul. Take for instđnce, the care r 
achievements of Kumbha, -Since then historical re- of Prithviraja, the. elder brother of Maharara 
search in Rajputana, though still-in its infancy; has Sanga or of Tarabai, wife of Prithviraja, or Surajmel, 
added many interesting details. The authqr has uncle of Sanga and Prithviraja, From the age af 

e © made.good use of them. Kumbha, constantly en- 14, upeto his death at about 29, Prithviraja di 
gaged in war,—conquering new territories, building nothing but conquer, With two companions Le 
forts, strengthening the defences,—found time to culti- went and redeemed the Rajput principality of Toca 

f vate fine arts. umbha as a scholar is the title of which had passed under an Afghan conqueror. Hs 
i the last chapter of the book which may be studied by wife Tarabai was the most beautiful woman of her 
our land@fords with profit to themselves and to their time, she was one of the trinity °who confident.y 
coupia: Pandit Satda’s book is interesting and jumped amongst the enemy, paralysed and killed the 
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Nawab and conquered back Toda. The elephant 
which barred the way of Prithviraja was dgiven 
away by an amazon blow of the sword of Tara which 
cut aff clean the trunk of the monster. The honour 
of shooting down the Afghan intruder, also belonged 
to the heroine on horse-back. Tara not only claimed 
the Hindu right of being the half-self of her husband, 
but she actually sharedehis risks and glory in this 
patriotic anushthana of ‘redemption.’ Surajmal, who 
had turned a rebel to the throne of Chitor fought 
Rana Rai Mal (Prithviraja’s father), The battle being 
indecisive the two armies bivouacked in sight of each 
other. Prithviraja, whom his contemporaries called 
‘the winged’ owing to his meteoric marches covering 
at times 150 miles a day, had suddenly appeared on 
the scene and had retrieved the day for his father the 
Maharana. At night Prithviraja went to his yncle 
Surajmal and enquired after his health and wounds. 
He told his uncfe that he had not yet seen his father. 
The uncle whose wounds had hardly been sewn got 
up zo receive the Crown Prince and declared himself 
healed by the pleasure of seeing the nephew while 
some of the wounds were actually bursting by the 
exertion. The uncle arid nephew dined from the 
same plate and wished good bye with the hope of 
meeting net morning on the battle-field. Ona 
later occasion, when the uncle and nephew were 
warring against each other and dining together at 
the same time, the household of Surajmal_ being 
sick with their continued exile and struggle, put 
poiscn in the food which was to be served to Prithvi- 
raja. Surajmal suspecting it, proposed to dine 
from the same plate as the nephew, whereupon 
the household was confused and the food served 


was hurriedly removed. Inan instance Prithviraja the fatal mistake of removing the wounded Maha 


read the whole situation, and moved by the sense of 
honour of Surajmal, he resigned his future right of 
suezession to the throne’ in favour of the uncle 
Surajmal. Surajmal proudly replied to his ‘child’ 
(nephew) that he disowned even as much claim on 
Chitor as to drink water in its territory. He retired 


to the wilds of Kanthal to found the small state of- if he was inferior to the Maharana in chivalry 


Declia, whe is descendants still reign. For the 
“winged Prithviraja” it was a sport to capture 
Mahomedan kings on the battle-field. But he would 
not Gestroy their life, he would bring them captives 
to Chitor, keep them with full honour and restore 
them back to their homes. 

His younger brother Sanga, was called ‘Hindupat’ 
or the leader of the Hindus by his contemporaries. 
He had the same valour which characterised his 
house. It cannot be better described than by a 
description of his person when he closed his eyes.’ 
‘He exhibited at his déath the fragments of a 
warrior.” ‘One eye had been lost ina duel, one arm 
had been Jost in the battle where he defeated the 


-Lodi King of Delhi, a cannon ball had made him 


further cripple,’ ‘while he counted 80 wounds from 
the sword and lance on various parts of his body.’ 
(Tod: His rival, Babar, dreaded him on the battle- 
field and paid tribute’to his sword after his death. ~ 

Sanga lived at one of those junctures which 
history produces for itself to etake a definite turn. 
The Afghan power had been broken by the Hindu 
power arising from the sandg of Rajputana, encircled 
allround by Mohamadan kingdoms. The Lodis of 
Delhi had been successively defeated, the kings of 
Malwa and Gujrat had been made captives and 
liberated in actions after actions. Thé moment was 
awatting an empire-builder. The battlements from the 
shares of Gujrat‘upto Delhf and Jaunpur were wait- 
ing for a new standard. All eyes turned on the Hinda- 
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pat. Sauga was going to be the lord of all the Rjndug. 
The flag of Suryavamsa was goingto be hdjSted 
again over Aryavarta. Time demanded’ a change. 

Sanga’s deeds and democracy marked him to carry 
owt that change. After his®greatest victory Sqanga 
requested the nobles awd chiefs*of Rajputana to 
elect anew king out of themselves to occupy. 
throne of Mewar and Hindu leadership, for he Kad 
lost a limb andebecome incapacitated in the eye of 
Hindu law. Only when the princes re-elected him, he 
ascended the throne, of the Maharanag. The deeds 
of valour inspired under his leadership filled the Hindu 
world with pride and enthusiasm, At the storming 
of the fortress of Anmadnagar Kanh Singh Chauhan 
‘rushed to the gate, covered the spikes with his body’ 
and invited the elephants who had been refusing 
to force the po®tals against the iron spikes. Kanh 
Singh nullified the spikes by the cover of.his body and 
urged the elephants to do their duty, “himself being 
impaled.” (Sarda, p. 81). No sacrifice was too 
great for the Hindus to make under the banner of 
that ‘fragment of a warrior.” The Hindupat, as 
Erskine rightly says, “inspired all his countrymen 
with hopes that a change of dynasty was about to 
take place ; and they hailed with joy the prospect of 
a native Government of India.’ 

But an incident that occurred on the 16th of 
March, 1527, made history take an unexpected 
turn. On account of that ‘incident, Sanga.missed 
‘the crown of India’ (Sarda, p. 50); which in the 
language of Tod, “might again have encircled the 
brow of a Hindu” and occasioned the transference 
‘of the banner of supremacy’ ‘from  Indraprasth 
to the battlements of Chitof This incident was 


rana’from the battlefiel®. 

Mr. Sarda performs the functio 
when he appraises the qualities oNBabar in words 
rightly due to that man of destiny. He was 
‘‘Maharana Sanga’s equal in courage and determina- 
tion and not inferior to him in personal valour. And 


he was superior in circumspection, persevérance, jud - 
ment... “Sanga was a greater hero and a more 
chivalrous legder of men, Babar wasa greater politi- 
cian and a more skilful general.” Probably Mr. 
Sarda regarded a discussion of thémilitary genius 
displayed by Babar at Khanua beyond the scope of 
his work. When the army under Babar had lost faith 
in themselves, fancied death staring at thgm and 
were praying,.Babar was conceiving. a wonderful 
stratagem. He adopted the’ Turkish turugma, 
massed all his gunsin one place under coves, fired 
them as if of one calibre and broke the tide of advan- 
cing Hindus. The same method, used ona gigantic 
scale by the Germans, annihilated the Russian army 
efore Warsaw. . 
When Babar and his companiorfs ‘were suing for 
peace and gaining time, when his army evinced, as 
abar himself says, “universal discouragement, and 
“total want of spirit,” Sanga would not attack, for 
the enemy was not ready to adécept battle! The 
Rajput ethics of war differed from the code of w@r of 
his ancient forefathers as much as the religion ofa 
decadent period differs from the religion of the 
founder. The spirit was sacrificed to form: The ideal 
of the Rajput had come to be “to die well in battle,” 
“not to win it.” It was glorious but it Wag a form 
of glorious degeneracy, the efitaph of which is 
“But for sepeated instances of an ill-judged Q@umanity 
the throne of the Moguls might-have been completely 
overturned” (Tod). ~ 


of real historian * 
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` lifidged humanity is a sure feature of decadent SANSKRIT-HINDI AND HINDI. 
S007% . e . 
’ Fhe Maharana missed his imperial crown aud GANDHI HARIBHAI DEVAKARNA JAINA GRANTHA- 


Hindus their liberty. 4 the place of liberty to the 
Hindus the Maharana hOwever won and bequeathed 
o them that moral empire® of his name and honour 
With time will not destroy. And we must thank 
Mr. Sarda for reminding us of the same. 


K. P. JAYASWAL, 
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Tue First PRINCIPLES OF THE JAINA PHILO- 
sopHy bf Hirachand Liladhar Jhaveri with an 
Introduction by L, D. Barnett, M.A., Litt. D. 
(London), Second Edition. PP. 55. Price As. ro. 

This little book forms the 5th number of the Jaina 
Vividha Sahitya Shastramala, and offers in a suitable 
way an outline of the Jaina Philosophy. 

SRIKRISHNA, THE Sout or Humanity, A 
critical study of his life and genius, by A. S. 
Ramaiah, Editor “Everyman’s Review, pub- 
lished by K. A. Hebber, Proprietor, The Kanara 
Press, Madras. Ppa xvi +167. Price. One Rupee. 


We are not glad to read it. 
VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


fe 


. SANSKRIT-ENGLISH. 


_A Vepic ResDE® FoR Stupents dy Arthur 
© Anthony Macdonell, M.A., Ph. D., Boden Pro- 
(fessor of Sanskrit, "Fellow of Balliol College, etc., 
| elc., containing thirty Hymns of the Rigveda in the 

aviginal Samhita and Pada Texts with Transli- 
leration, T?anslation, Explanatory Notes, Intro- 
duction, Vocabulary. Humphrey Milford, Oxford 

~ Quiversity. Press, 17-19 Elphinstone Circle, 

Bombay, ro Esplanade, George Town, Madras. 

Pp. xxxir 263. Price Rs. 4. ‘“ 

The author, is too well-known to. require any 
introduction. Readers of this Rrview may remember 
his excellent Vedi¢ Grammar for Students noticed by 
us. This reader is meant to be a companion volume 
to hiseaforesaid grammar. We know no Vedic Chresto- 


mathy better than it. In every respect it is good and 
leaves nothing to be desired for the students. 


e . 
VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 


- SANSKRIT. 


Buasa’s (1) SVAPNAVASAVADATTA (2) MaDHYAMA- 
VYAVOGA (3) PaNncHaRATRA wilh the. commentary 
of Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri, Editor of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, L. Ramaswami 
Sastri, Managing Proprietor, Shidhara Printing 


House, Trivandrum. Price Rs. 1-8-0, 0-8-0, 

o © L-0-0, respectively. : 
As the discoverer of the lost dramas of Bhasa 
Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri is now well-known to the 


lovers of Sanskrit. We welcome his new commentaries 
which ag worthy of bhim. They will greafly help the 
wide cir¢ulation of Bhasa’s works. 


f VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


MALA., No. I. ARTHAPsAKASHIKA or the Comment- 
ary in Hindi of the Mokshashastra by the late 
Pandit Sadasukhaji Kashlival, pp. 543, Price for 
Non-Jainas Rs. 2-6, for Jainas Rs. 3-8. No. 2. 
Harivamsa Purana ¢ranslated in Hindi by Pandit 
Gajadharlal Nyayatirtha, pp. 12 +627, Price 
for Non-Jainas Rs. 4-8, for Jainas Rs. ó. Edited 
and published by Pandit Pannalal Bukliwal, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Bharatiya Jaina-Siddhanta Eyaka- 
shini Samstha, 9, Vishvakosa Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. 

Ìn Jainism and particularly in Jaina philosophy 
Tattvarthadhigama-Sutras hold ag unique place. 
One intending to learn Jainism must readit. It has 
many commentaries in Sanskrit. The present work 
is a commentary in Hindi of those Sutras. It is 
elaborate and will undoubtedly be very useful to 
Hindi readers. 

aina Puranas in which Harivamsa is included are 
important not only for their expounding Jainismin its 
various aspects, but also for the Nese versions of 
many stories and tales found in Brahmanic Puranas 
and Epics and other works. Among other things the 
book before us describes the family of Hari or Yadus, 
hence itis called Harivamsa like the Brahmanic one. 
The story of Charudatta in Bhasa’s Charudatta 
nataka, or Sudraka’s Mricchakatika differs very 
widely from that found herein. Studeuts of History 
will have ample food from these Jaina Purauas. The 
Hindi translation of the Harivamsa under notice 
reads well, but owing to the want of original 
Sanskrit we cannot say how far it is accurate. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 


MARATHI. 


Natya RAMAYAN AND NATya BHARAT, MARATHI 
BOOKS I & 2 OF HOLKAR SARKAR BOOK SERIES, dy 
My. Vasudev Govind Apte, B.A., Editor Anand, each 
six annas, Published by the Manager Anand, Poona 

- City. 

The books are an attempt to put the stories of the 
Ramayan and the Mahabharat in the continued 
dialogue form. The incidents are aptly chosen and 
described in an interesting manner. The dramatiza- 

` tion of the Bible Stories and events in English His- 
tory has secured a place in English Juvenile Litera» 
ture long since but the experiment appears to have 
succeeded for the first time in an Indian language in 
these books. Mr. V. G. Apte’s labours for providing 
suitable Marathi literature for young children are 
well known, and these new books of his would goa 
long way towards adding to his reputation. The 
, get up is good particularly in yiew of the present war 
conditions and the price is moderate. It may be 
possible to illustrate the books with pictures in uor- 
mal times when they will also be more n a 


- "HINDI. 
GAREEBON-KA-DOCTOR, IN HINDI. by Afr. Gopal 
Ramchandra Date, Vakeel, Famner, East Khandeish ; 
price Ry 2. : 
“Neem Hakeem, Khatre Jan’™—'‘Half Doctor ia 
. Danger to Life,” could not be better illustrated than 
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by this book. The author describes twelve drugs and 
proceeds to show howethey can cure no less ehan 
ninetythree diseases. Whether these lists exhaust all 
known drugs and diseases would be too much to say 


for a layman nor can much be written about the 


eficacy of the prescriptions: but the attempt to 
compress all knowledge of the medical science in two 
hundred and odd pages®is apparently too bold. 
The language can more definitely be described to be 
very bad showing complete ignorance of the writer 
both of the idiom and the grammar of Hindi and the 
style is tumbrous. These may keep off readers from 
the contents of the book and serve asthe thorny 
hedg@ which protects men from falling intu a deep 
ditch of dirty water covered over with dried grass. 
D. B 


AKASHBANI by Bhagwati Manjukaishi Daivi and 
annotated by MP Shridindu. Published by the Shri- 
bindu Mitra Mandali, Gorrakpur, Crown 8vo. pp. 
76. Price—as. 5. 


These are some poems fit for „being sung for enter- 
tainment. The notes to the poems may be said to 
be learned and exhaustive. 


s 
_ Mrs, BESANT KA ANTIM PATRA, published by the 
Home Rule League Office, A. B. Road, andore 
Crown 8vo. pp. 12. Price—anna one. 


This is a letter written by Mrs. Besant just before 
her internment. She left this letter behind, while 
going to see the Governor of Madras, fearing that she 
ee interned a i there. The contents of 

eletter are very well known. The ion i 
faithful and ean. omen rere 


CEARU Datta,. by Mr. Braj Lal Mahajan, B.A 
and printed by the Doaba Educational Pras. Anar- 
kali, Lehore and to be had of Messrs. Atmaram and 
Sous, Booksellers, Lahore, Crown 8vo. pp. 75. Price 
AS. do 


This is a short novel. The plot is not very good. 
But it has gof some antique taste about it and there- 
fore will not be found uninteresting. The descrip- 
tion here and there is worth perusal. 


UPASANA KHAND éy Shrimati Rajrani, C-o Shri 
Raj Narain, Vakil, Žhansi. Demy 8vo. pp. 256, 
Price—as. 14. 


This is a comment on several selected lines of Tulsi 
Das’s Ramayan. The comments are very instruc- 
tive from the stand-point from which they have been 
written. There is also au°exhaustive discourse on 
the part of the authoress in which many quotations 
from the Ramayan bave been given. The views of 
the book may be said to be old-fashioned, still they 
deserve atteation. The modern ways of females have 
been criticised. In most of the reflections, the 
criticisms are partially correct. Considering the 
great value of the book, its price is very low.” ` 


SANJIBANI BOOTI, PART I, óy Mr. Satyadeva, 
Published by the Manager, Satyt-Grantha-Mala office, 
Allahabad. Crown Svo. pp. 136. Price~as. 9. — 


Another of the well-known books of Mr. Satyadeva 
iñ which there are not much of his political and 
social views. Itis meant for young boys and most 
of the pit-falls which impede their progress have been 
graphically pointed out. The name of the book suits 
it well and it would really work the part of nectar 
for the juvenile readers who might have gone astray 
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or who might be on the path of going astrayn The 
description is characteristic of the author, and Ned 
no comment beyond what has been said with respect 
to his previous books already revised. Its get-up 


2 o» 
is nice, *. D 


BALIKA-VINAY ġy a °Jain-Mahila and publi meme 


by Kumar Devendraprasad Fain, Praim Manatr, 
rrah. Crown r6mo. pp. 44. Price—as. 2. 

These are short and simple poems meant for being 
recited by small girls. The style is nite and suited 
to those for whom it is meant. The poems are un- 
doubtedly -very instructive and range ovr all the 
wecessary subjects. They are about 19 or 20 in 
number, 

SOOCHIPATRA of the books exhibited at the Seventh 
Hindi-Sahitya-Sammelan, Fubbalpore and published 
by its Reception Committee, Crown Sto. pp. 164. 
Price—as. three, 


This is a collection of the names of the books that 


were exhibited on the 7th Hindi-Sahitya-Sammelan 


which was held at Jubbalpore. To those who might 
desire a good collection of Hindi books, the publica- 
tion is invaluable.. All ‘the necessary information 
has been given and there are very short reviews also. 
It may besaid to be a sort of catalogue giving all 
the necessary details. A publication like this will be 
very useful for libraries. : 


ROMESH CHANDRA Durta, published by Pandita 
Onkarnath Bajpai, at.his Press at Allahabad. Crown 
Svo. pp. 136. Brice--as, 5. ` 


This is a life of Mr. R. C. Butt and a very well 
writtea life indeed. 
books is very useful nd wilt supply a long-felt 
want, There ought tobe a large number of such 
biographies in the field. We give he publication 


all possible encouragement. i ° 


BOOKS ON THE SWARAJYA SERIES published by 


the “Pratap” office, Cawnpore, Prices of the tracts, 


annas three, two, and one according to thesize. @ 


These are several booklets of the Swarajya series. 
Most of them have reproduced thoughts of prominent 
Indian leaders. The tracts Nos. 2 and 3 reproduce 
speeches of the Hon’ble Mr. Chivtamani at the 
Jhansi Provincial Conference. The-tract No. 5 in the 
same way reproduces the views of Babu Ambica 
Charan Mazumdar on Swarajya as set fort} in the 
thirty-first Indian National Congress which was held 


‘at Lucknow. The tract No. 6 similarly gives views 


of Pandit Jagat Narain. The tract No. 7 giyes the 
memorable speech of the Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya which was delivered 03 the 10th of 
August 1917 at the U. P. Special Congress sittin 

held at Refahe Am Hall, Lucknow. The tract No. 

gives general views on the subject of self-government. 
Fhe traet No. 4 is a collection of very nice songs 
wbich are meant for being sung at national meqings. 


: M. §. 
GUJARATI. . 


VADODARA NI SHARIRIK SUDHARANA, ANE 
Arocya Manpir (aAa A WiC “WTA ss 
arm ifar ) by Prof. G. Fa Manikrao; printed 
(cover on{y) at the Diamond Jubilee Printgig Press, 
Ahmedabad. Paper Cover, pp. 60. “Unpriced 


(1918). ` 


We find that the series of thee 


Ta 
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The writer is the director of a well-known gymna- 
siun? at Barodg, and is known all over Gujarat as 
one devoted to his art and profession. Such a person 
is not necessarily a good exponent of „his art 
On paper, nor can be be @iways to the point. 
The book furnishes Very dis@ursive reading; its 

pose, the cult of physical exercise, takes up 
only a smal! portion of the contents. 


e 
Hinpu Duyarm ni Batpotm (fg wa at 


aramiet )* by Prof, Anandshanker Bapubhai 
Dhruva, M.A., LL.B., of the Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad : Published by the Director of Verna- 
cular Education of H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda. Cloth Cover, pp, 120 Price As. rr 
(7978). 

_ The Government of H. H. is to be doubly congra- 
tulated for the selection of the subject, and for the 
selection of its expounder. The book is a primer of 
Hindu Religion, intended for juveniles, a subject of 
vital necessity and interest at all times, and the 
expounder is Prof. Dhruva, than whom -no other 
Gujarati could have done bette? justice to the subject. 
By a skilful arrangement, he takes the young stu- 
dent, from the very primary and simple elements of 
our religion to its highly developed form, Vedant, by 
such easy stages, and in‘such an interesting way, 
that one hardly feels that one is slowly gliding iato 
one stage from another, Hindu religion—or rather 
religions—because Buddhism and Jainism also find 
a place in this book—is presented by him in-its con- 
servative or orthodox afþect : as in daily life, he has 
refrained feom assuming the necktie and the collar, 
so here foo, he has deli¥erately %efrained from allow- 
Mg his exposition to be diverted iu any..way by the 
influence of moflern „times, and has avoided the 
fash®n of the West. Being fully saturated with his 
subject, and being in addition a scholar with a highly 


guide. The pictures which. 


e 
cessful in writing a book, which though avoiding all 
the pitfglls of a crude writer, while preserving 
intact the corpus of his subject, &xplains the alleged 
and obvious impossibilities of several Hindu beliefs in 
a very convincing manner. The book requires to be 
read and studied to fally appreciate the worth of the 
writer and his ability to harmonise things. In our 
opinion Prof. Dhruva has greatly added to his repu- 
tation for sobriety of thought, originality of think- 
ing, and ability to say what he has got to say ina 
very attractive way, by this book. 


(x) Purexorocy, by Narmadashanker B, 
Pandya, printed at the-Surat Jaina Engine Print- 
ing Press, Surat. Thick card board, pp. rog. 
Price As. 10 (1917). 

e , 

(2) PHYSIOGNOMY, by the same author, printed 
at the Gujarat Printing Press, Ahmed&bad, Cloth 
bound, pp. 254. Price Rs. 2-0-0 (1917). 

The study of both these sciences is fascinating, and 
it is highly creditable to Mr. Pandya that living in 
such an ont of the-way place as Songhad Vyara and 
serving in the Postal Department as a Postmaster 
there, he bas found leisure to pursue this g@obby of 
his to such an extent asto publish the result of his 
studies in these two books. We are sure that tn any 
one with leisure enough to look into the practical 
side of their contents, the works will furnish a reliable 
illustrate the writer’s 
theses have not come out well, but then it is open to 
every student to select his own model. 


Note~In the July (1918) issue of the Modern 
Review, at p. #0, column 1, in line 39 read, 
“otherwise” instead -of “rather” ; in column 2, line 42, 
tman” instead of “mass”; and in line 48, “tbat” 
instead of “who.” 
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¢ Child Education in india well as forming, the temper of the people. Accepting 


eBy E, AGNES R. HAKH. 


Jhe national life of a pcople is embodied in the 
manner of its education. The schooling and appren- 
ticeship which it evolves for the training and discip- 
line of its youth are a mirror reflecting national 


-ideals and aspirations, national aims and beliefs, 


_ By looking to the system of learning under. which a 


student grows from childhood to maturity we 
discoter the material from which his thought is fed, 
the purposes and relative values which his mind is 


e etrained to accept. The ideal education is a conti- 


P 


-NUOUS 


development, bnilding-up the firm chain of 
Succession, establishing harmoniously the sense of 
causation*afid sequence, the strength of united 
purpose and action,’and the value and importance of 
combinati@n, Where national life is ~normal and 
consistent, we find educational methods corres- 


-pondingly continuous and natural, expressing, as 


_ this necessity for vigilauce; and the 


this view of education asea national function, we 
recognise that the principles of education must be 


‘canstantly challenged, its practice constantly revised, 


according to the changing demands of the times. 
The lessons of recent experience have emphasised 
problems of 


education must be faced with equal regard for the 


needs of individual self-develapmeut, of vocational 
efficiency and of national service. $ 

The need of wisdom and foresight in inaugurating 
revised cducational methods in India is proportion- 
ately more urgent than with us, asthe difficulties to 
be met axe more intricate and complex. The system 
of school and college education which has the 
authority of official sanction, and constitutes the 
direct approach to public life and office, has hitherto 
been built gp on English models. Hence the tendency, 
among those to whom the task of ,ctiucational a.l- 
ministration in British Indla is entrusted, has been 





‘ 


to discuss its problems on lines almost parallel with 
those of modern ngland, to assumes similar 
cificulties and no dthers, and to search for similar 
Sorutions to those difficulties, Here, in England, 
the educational questions of the moment may seem to 
be debated almost exclusively with a view to school 
curricula and university courses, but it must be re- 
membered that the ygars of ‘nursery’ and. ‘kinder- 
garten’ training, when imagination is most vigorous, 
observation most acute, memory most retentive, are 
provided for by an inherited discipline which_political 
problems have never touched, and by a development 
wkich our national reawakening, combined with the 
more scientific methods of the modern teaching art, 
has splendidly enriched. The policy of education in 
India, which has accepted an exotic and arbitrary 
skeme as the basis of school and collegiate legrning, 
af secessity precludes any continuity of mental train- 
ing between ¢he stages of childhood and student life ; 
ani the preliminary period of child ‘development has 
been, as a result, almost entirely neglected. Now, 
this period is manifestly of the highest importance 
for all ‘subsequent growth, since during these early 
years, the faculties of sense must be awakened and 
cisciplined, perceptions and powers of discrimination 
derelopede direction given to mental habits which 
wil determine the course they take during adolescent 
end adult life. What the preparing of the soil is in 
ho-ticulture—and without it all later effort may be 
in great measure unproductive—that is the training 
of zhe child, at home and in the class-room, in lesson 
and n game, in the higher culture of human develop- 
men è 

Experience and observation of the particular 
needs of child training have led, in practically every 
cotntry of the West, to similar conclusions. Lessons 
af obedience can begin with infancy; anda wise 
mither or trained nurse Can encourage in the infant, 
even before it can speak, rudimentary instincts of 
regularity, method and self-control, as‘ well as 
intelligent response to certain outside influences and 
impressions, Recognition of the rights of others can 
be :mplanted in babyhood, system may be observed 
in games as well as in the daily routine of living. 
In the next stage the child’s restless mental and 
bodily activity is regulated and developed by occupa- 
tioas that interest and hold the attention. The 
mest recent cultivation of music as an active ex- 
perience—a rediscovery of the true and original 
perposes of the musical art—is now becoming re- 
cognised as an aesthetic discipline and culture of 
the widest influence. Eye and ear are further trained 
in drawing and nature-gtudy, and manual dexterity 
-19 acquired in many practical branches of handicraft. 


The vast literature of childhood, ranging from the’ 


simpler stories and rhymes of legend or fanty, 
through epic tales of valour and romance, to the 
Str:ving, suffering and accomplishment of saints or 


heroes, peoples the child-mind with ideas of per-- 
manent value, gives understanding of human natures regime. 


anc conduct and ithplants the conception of honour 
and self-sactifice, So trained, the child of, say, from 
seven to nine years of age, who may, perhaps, have 
lea-ned no actual lessons, has progressed far fn 
culture and education, bås acquired a standard 
(though not yet conscious) in art, literature, and 
corduct, and is truly prepared, in the coming years 
of echool-life, not merely to learn but to discriminate, 
select, and use his individual judgment. These are 
critical years pf infant and child life, net merely in 
the houses of tit wealthy but, more or less, in every 
representative class of life. The teacher may be 
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mother, nurse, governess, or school-mistréss, but thé 
lessons are of the same kind. aa ° 
Ngw, what is the provision made for the’corres- 
ponding years of childhood in India? The course 


*and routine of childhood®is necessarily determined by 


the conditions of hoffie-life ; afd the life of the Indian 
home is distracted at the present day by a tre 
unsettlement. There exists no uniformity in upbring- 
ing, no accepted standard, no common aim scienti-, 
fically pursued. With few exceptions, the only 
children trained systematically in infancy gnd earlier 
childhood (apart from the scattered units who 
attend Christian missionary I{nstitugions in their 
earliest years) are those who are brought under the 
influence of certain reforming bodies of recent growth, 
which wisely seele to disseminate their propaganda 
through a“social and religious training along 
national lines. Until recently there existed a very 
definite idea of home-education, more adapted, 
perhaps, to developing the qualities of reverence, 
dignity, patience, kindness—the time-honoured virtues 
of Indian culture—than to training individual powers, 
orimparting knowledge, other than the traditional 
lore of the ancient epics. But this tradition has 
become less and less op¥rative as the home has come 
to be, within the last generation or so, increasingly 
out of sympathy with the aims and methods of 
scholastic training along Western lines, and with all 
the factors that determiné success or prosperity in 
modern active life. At the present day, the best 
representative traditions of the home have been 
largely undermined by bewilderment anc indiffer- 
ence—the failure of the past, to deal adequately with 
its own problems, and th® apathy of the present, 
where security imposed from without tas robbed 
the people of atl incentive towards national’ growth 
and progress. Among the poorer agricultural classes 
the vast majority of India’s population—whom state 
education has hardly touched, and upon Whom 
their own traditional culture is fast losing its hold, 
the child grows up in utter ignorance, neglected in 
body and mind, unreasoning and unthinking, in- 
fluenced mainly by the cruder superstitions of past 
ages, the bonds of caste, and the baneful customs 
of ancient and tyrannows convention. . 

The old Sanskrit and Koranic learning, which 
formed the guiding principle of “thought and the 
source of mind-culture, which inspired the ideals and 
moulded the manners of every age and class, was an 
influence of more consistent and universal appeal 
than anything which our briefer and more chequered 
history has enabled us to develop. The advent of 
new ideas from the West would nat, by themselves, 
have dispossessed this ancient education, even though 
its vitality had sunk to a low ebb; but the né® orien- 
tation which an English government of necessity 
brought with it, introducing new purposes, new 
methods, new values, into every department of 
humam life, meant a hopeless break-up of the old 
Moreover, the experiment of modem West- 
ern education, imposed ypon certain sections ofthe 
male population, between certain stages of their 
development, introduced, as it was, partially, arbi- 
trarily, and with little reference to the events and 


surroundings of daily life; was bound to leqd to the | 


present chaos and confusion. Thus the home conti- 
nues to reproduce the life of a bygone age patheti- 
cally robbed of purpose and, meaning’ because un- 
related to the needs of to-day, while education widens 
the gulf, by imparting to the schoolbdy lessons of 
which the subjects lack that larmony of sequence and 
the method which could give them a living meaning, 


' o 
impartingethem, moteover, In a foreign tongue, 
whieh fe but seldom wholly masters. The language 
of his tnfancy ‘remains to him, therefore, more often 
than not, a mere patois for domestic needs; and the 
langnage which he acquires €u school-days, and for 
public life, may be no more tham a pedagogic speech 
pta itself but clumsily to the expression of his 
thoughts. In such surroundings the Indian child of 
the present day can have few of the benefits of 
modern system, of scientific or psychological’ expe- 
rience in its earlyeup-bringing, while the old-fashioned 
discipline Of traditional culture may scarcely be 
regarded as an active or a living influence. 

In no country in the world, perhaps, except India, 
do we find this strange anomaly of the Old and the 
New continuing side by side withm the same house, 
the same family, often the safme individu&l (for early 
influence is strong), separate, unreconciled, in perpe- 
tual silent warfare one with another. Moreover, 
conflict and antagonism between the affairs of the 
outer world of work and business, and the adminis- 
tration of the home, with its ceremonies of religion, 
its marriage customs, its complex social structure is 
bound to persist so long as women live.a life apart 
untutored and untrained. ¢ Th€ problems of India’s 
future progress are necessarily bound up with the 
education ofits women and must find their ultimate 
solution inside the home, by men and women in co- 
operation, The true traditions of Indian woman- 
hood will readily concede to. woman her place in the 
evolution of intellectual and spiritual culture ; and 
history confirms it as the revival of a lost .ideal, 
realised in the days of india’s greatness, and firmly 
established in her social @rder. If primary education 
became un@versal, the same for boy and girl alike, 
for rich’ and poor, fort every Baste and community, 
assimiJation would inevitably take place, and the 
situation might become normal almost within one 
genesation. But an educational reform on so large 
a scale is a matter for legislation, and lies outside my 
argument, ì 

Meantime by what methods can Indian reformers 
best®counter the prevalent disorder of mind and 
spirit which pervades*the home ? How can they best 
secure to the infant life of to-day thatgobustness 
and sanity of development so vitally necessary to 
the generation “vhich must solve in practical 
experience the problems and theories of to-day? 
\For India is no longer helpless, passive, inert.) The 
restless yWgour of her new awakening has made 
trial of its forces in countless different experiments 
during the last decade or more; but the gradual 
rise of ¢he spirit of nationality is now claiming all 
these energies for a single united purpose. Every 
departesent df life and thought is stirring to fresh 
activity ; and the vitality of its promise is most 
surly proved .by the spirit of devotion and self- 
sacrifice which thé new creed everywhere arouses. 
The movement is alive, beyond all question; asnong 
its leaders and supporters are men of the widest 
range of thought and study, advanced thinkers 
mentally at grips with problems and difficulties by 
whichewe of the West are never faced—men who take 
a passtonate pride in their country and the great 
peritage ofits past, who yet realise the obstacles it 
must suPmount before it can become emancipated 
and play its-part in active modern life. 

Above all, dt is necessary to secure that continuity 
between past and futute without which no effort can 
boast a sta#le foundation. The necessity for oontinu- 
ous growth and evolution has not always been 
recognised in Europe, but it has never been defied 
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with impunity. Iu Tudia the principle of growth 
from wighin is even more fundamentally important, 
by reason of her long antecedent civilisation and the 
strong instinct of conservatism in the life of every 
class. {The New Renaissance of the East is a move- 
ment of the widest possible scope.} Elements of the 
successive waves which came to Europe in the advent 
ofthe New Learning, the Refgrmation of the 16th 
century, and the national revival of the 19th, are all 
presentin the quickening of Young India of today. 
The course which this movement will take is as yet 
undetermined ; we only know that everything which 
India’s past civilisation has accumulated of literature, 
grt, music, and spiritual culture, bas felt the stimulus 
of new life, and will play its part in the moulding of 
New India out of the present turmoil. 

The practical results of the modern Nationalist 
revivalin Europe are now fthearnated in the educa- 
tion of the child of this generation ; an the lessons 
of national growth and evolution are thus secured 
to future generations by being implanted upon the 
child imagination during its most impressionable 
years, .The influences of childhood are, without 
doubt, the most permanent and indelible, Even 
accidental impressions received at this period have a 
tendency to dominate subconscious thought and so 
to determine action, as modern psychology, confirm- 
ing the old Jesuit adage, has recognised. The need, 
therefore, of a childhood training which shall embody 
the nation’s ideals is clearly of the first necessity for 
India’s future progress. This nurture and training of 
the child is normally the province of the home and 
properly the work of women. But, until the home 
is prepared to perform its part, devoted reformers 
can do much to enable modern educational science to 
utilise the resources of India’s national heritage for 
the mental and physical culture of young children. 
There are signs that such a change is already 
coming. 

In recent years, aud for the first time, a children’s 
literature is slowly growing up in Bengal—a literature 
of Indian tales and legends iliustrated with Indian 
pictures. But the beginnings are still emali and 
local, and the need is national. This task must not 
be postponed to some more convenient season or 
relegated to the leisure moments of busy men, to be 
dealt with when the claims’ of public office and of 
affairs have been satisfied. The mind of the child is 
unceasingly active and receptive, his hunger for 
knowledge about the world he lives in is con- 
stant, and should be wisely fed. The world of his- 
tory, literature and legend is full of incident and 
movement, adventure and romance. The stories they 
yield must be told with skill and sympathy, simply 
and with sincerity. The wonders of nature, the life 
offorest, plain and river, of bird and beast, of tree 
and flower, are the intimate comrades of childhood. 
Vision and understanding are needed to interpret 
even the outer meaning of these, to explain their 

eforms and phases, their purpose and development, 
and their relation to human life. ‘Colour and song— 
innate expressions of Indian aesthetic genius—and 
the rhythm of ordered movement as well as of sound, 
have been too long banished from so-called practical 
life. These must become considered agents in awaken- 
ing and training the perceptions and faculties of 
childhood. All the elements, in short, which will 
take their share in the social reconstruction of the 
future, must be brought together in harmonious com- 
bination to form the environment of the child of to- 


ay. 
The narrow pedantry of the 19th century, which 
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taught by rule and rote, by weary memorising of 
| dead formulae, together with the Spencerjan doc- 
trines and materiafistic codes of the period, have 
ceased to be adanger to usin the West. A wave of 
Hellenism, which always brings with it a return to 
nature and new life, has delivered us from that parti- 
cular bondage. But alate outcrop, transplanted by 
Macaulay and his early Victorian associates, still 
flourishes in India, in school and college, in the 
thought and conversation of the ‘literate’ classes. 
l (Deliverance must come to India through ber own 
éffort, by an ardent cultivation of the ancient arts, 
the ancient learning and wisdom, along the lines 
which modern educational and psychological science 
has discovered for our use, in such a way as to sow 
the seeds of a sturdy and self-reliant national growth 
in the fertile soil of childhood’s training-grouqd. . 
By such means is * possible to awaken living 
interests, t®appeal to inborn instincts and inherited 
associations, and thereby to train a character which 
shall discover both purpose and inspiration in the 
land of its birth. For each nation must inevitably 
find growth, direction and energy from within, before 
it can realise its true destiny, and bring to the 
common treasure-house of the world’scivilisations the 
gift of it% own particular and distinctive genius. For 
three generations, or more, under the security of the 
‘Pax Britannica’, the national art of India has 
declined, education has been perverted, activity de- 
dected from its normal course ; thought has become 
atrophied, culture is suspended. The chastisement of 
our peace is upon them. : 

The civilisation of India has dwindled, during this 
| period, to a memory, its cults and ceremonies to a 
| lifeless observance ; the motives and practice of daily 
life are sought from without. But for the jealous 
custody of their heritage by the women—at all times 
` and in all countries the fatural guardians of national 
culture—even the memory might have taken its place 
with the history of the past, and the links of the 
chain have been severed beyond all possibility of re- 
union. For the effort to revive a disused speech of an 
obsolete gustom has never yet produced a national 
result ; its utmost achievement is to stimulate inter- 
est and research among the learned, and to provide 
e material for antiquarian discussion. India’s civilisa- 
tion, however, is not dead but dormant.; and the 
> spell of its long sleep is at last being broken. The 
renaissance of the present day seeks inspiration and 
guidance at its source. But with the reaction against 
the passive inertia of generations comes a certain 
, danger from emotionalism—the mesmerism of bygone 
ha glories and the tendency to perpetuate past failings 
and ignorance because they form a part of sacred 
tradition. As it is the province of woman to guard 
and to preserve,-so it must be the task of enlightened 
women to select that which is worthy of preserva- 
tion and reject all that is no longer relevant. It is 
theirs to save and defend the vital element in’ tradi- 
tion, the living heritage of faith and understanding,, 
the special aspect ‘of truth and beauty which finds 
separate efnbodiment in every people, grows with 

their growth and progressesewith their progress. 
With the awakening of a national consciousness, 
the motives for national,reform have now become 
insistent. The outward expression of these motives— 
a symptom of all pioneer work—reurains hitherto 
isolated and spasmodic. The tendency to theorise 
and debate, to discuss political actions and reactions, 
to deal with symptoms and externals, is still some- 
what exaggerAted. Itis in the nurseries of to-day 
that the forces must be fostered and organised which 


a 
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will hereafter work out the regeneration of Indfa in 
harmony and co-operation; and this childenugture 
should be made the first and permanent charge upon 
the time, energy and expenditure of all the retorming 
zeal which now seeks an outlet. 

Finally, we must, remember that, thovgh the 
buildicg up of India’s future in the light of the presant 
national revival must incontestably be plaifhed and 
carried out by Indians and for Indians, the experience 
touches not India alone but all mankind. The world 
at large will be not only spectator hyt partaker of its 
results. When the light of Classic thought and Classic 
culture—the rediscovered treasures of Hellenic genius 
—dawned upon the darkened understanding of 
mediaeval Europe, the day of a new era was born, 
and modern yeh, karen came into being. So, to 
complete tee cycle, the impulse of modern thought 
and modern progress was carried in the last century 
to the Classic East. The normal effects of sucha 
contact were, for the time being, delayed through 
artifice and experiment-on the part of Anglo-Indian 
Opinion. 
tamination of the new-found treasures of Eastern 
learning ; the ‘Anglicists’ had no thought but to 
clean the slate and inggribe upon it the writing of the 
West. In the eyent, India has, to the outward eye, 
lain dormant under the imposition of an alien culture, 
substituted for her own, but never adapted to* her 
needs. Yet the fruit of an unwilling union waa 
maturing, in spite of conflict and reluctance ; and the 
rebirth of to-day, however ardently national in form, 
owes its incentive to the direct influence of thé West 
upon the East. i 

Througnont all recordeds history the great civilisa- 
tions of East and West have held singylarly aloof 
from one another én all their inmost “experiences. . 


Conquest, invasion, and trade have effected an integ- 


course between the two in external dealings wHich has 
but deepened the instincts of nutudl reserve. Tp-day 
we must learn a new lesson—that a freer interchange 
of thought and ideas between different peoples endan- 
gers nothing of permanent value, and obliterates 
only those characteristics which accident has foster- 
ed, while enriching the elements of their several 
strength. Inits response to the stimulus of an out- 
side infludhce, the culture of a people, no less than the 
character of an individual, can begt realise its own 
purposes and powers, and achieve its highest self- 
development. Therefore, if the destinies of East and 
West are knit together at the present day, and for so 
long as the partnership may continue, let e& ch see to 


it that the union may be productive of the best . 


The ‘Orientalists’ would hear of no con- @ 


4 
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results, without compromise of sentiment or of con- =, 


viction on either sidé, and lay the gfounddtions of 
a larger development anda wider achievenggnt than 
the world has yet witnessed. 


Quarterly Review, London; April, 1918. 3 
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Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu. 


The subject of this sketch is one of the most 
eminent Indians of our time. His many qualities of 
head and heart are inherited from his father, Baby 
Shama Charan Basu, who soon after the athnexation ° 
ofthe Punjab in 1849 came to Lahore and, after 
filling the Head Mastership of the scheol which was 
started under the auspices Sf the American Mission 
there, entered Government Service. ee. ® j 

Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu was about six 
years old—for he was born on the 20th March 1861 
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e nad passed the Entrance Exa- 


-a Model School at Lahore, in 


- 
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—when his father died. His edu- 
cgtion, therefore, had to be 
lookęd aftex by his mother. In 
his boyhood he gave proof of his` 
remarkable intelligence agd. his- 
academic career was a’ wry 
tilliant one. He passed the’ 
‘Entf®nce Examination of the 
Calcutta University held in- 
December 1876 with great dis- | 
tinction, standing first in the 
Punjab and third in order of 
merit in the University and was ` 
awarded aegold medal, books ` 
worth 50 rupees and the first 
a ia sh i in the province. He 
rosecuted his further studies 
ı the Lahore Government. 
College, from which he passed 
the First Examination in Arts 
in the first division in 1878, 
standing again first in the pro- 
vince. He took his B. A. degree 
in the first division, in January 
1881, and then joined the 
Training College for Teathers 
which had been then® recently 
established at Lahore. He pass- 
ed the Final Examination—an 
examination corresponding to 
the L. T. Examination of our 
universities in these days—in the 
first @ivision in 1882 and was 
‘appointed officiatingg second . 
master of the Lahore District 
High ,S@hool, from , which ghe 


mination of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. While serving as a 
tedcher in thig school, he studied 
law and appeared in January 
1883 in the Vakilship Exa- 
migation of the Allahabad High 
Court, which he epassed with 
distinction, | i 

Early in .1883, before the 
result of the Lgw Examination 
was out, there was established 


connection with the Training 
Collegee of which he was ` ap- 
pointed "Head Master. His 
success as a teacher, and the- 
respec® shown to him by his à 
pupils pointgd him out as the fit person for appoint- 
menffo this prize post after only a few months’ 
sęrvice in the Educational Department. He was the 
first Head Master of the first model school in India. 
When the result of his law examination was out, 
he left the Educational Department and c&me to 
Meeret to practise his profession. After about threee 
ears’ practice in the District Law Courts there, 
he came to Allahabad in 1886, to join the High 
Couft bar. In his student days, Mr. Sris Chandra 
had learnt Mr. Pitman’s system of shorthand and 


e © phonography which stood him in good stead at this 


” 


. 


time, for it was due to it that he was appointed 
udgment Reporter in the High Court. As a short- 
and reporter, Rai eBahadur Sris Chandra was, 
when he in practice, singularly adept. Regarding 
his efficienty in shorthand writing Mrs. Annte Besant 
bears the following téstimony :—“I am indebted to 
Babu ris Chandra Basu, Munsif of Benares, for the 
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The Late Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu. 


° . 
wonderfully accurate report which he most kindly 
took of the discourses. I have been reported by the 
Best London men, but have never sent a report to 
the press with less correction than that supplied by 
my amateur friend.” | 

Babu Sris Chandra always has tried to master 
the subject he has taken in hand. When he made up 
His mind to master Hindu Law, tganslations in 
English of afew Hindu Law books did not satisfy 
him. He turned to tht original authorities to study 
the subject. But the difficulty that he had to 
encounter was his ignorance of Sanskrit. When he 
settled own in practice he commenced its study. 
He found out for himself what the late Right Hon. 
Professor Max Muller wrote to him many years 
afterwards, namely that “no one knows Sanskrit 
who does hot know Panini.” ! ° Pe 

He took, therefore, to the study* of Panini. The 
difficulty of Panini is well known to all Sanskrit 
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scĦolars. Students of the subject at Benares "spend 
a dozen Of more years in mastering it. In 1891, 
wile still practising ag the Allahabad High fourt, 
he published the first chapter of the first book of 
Parini with its English translation and a commen- 
tary and copious explanatory notes. The publication 
was welcomed by leading Sanskrit scholars all over 
the world. Professor Max Muller who had then 
grown grey in the stugly of Sanskrit wrote to the 
author :— 

“From what I have seen of it, it will be a very 
useful work. What should I have given for sucha 
work forty years ago when I puzzled my head Over 
Panini’s Sutras and the commentaries.” 

It is not necessary to give the opinions of other 
well-known Sanskrit scholars of Europe and 
America. But he found that he could not complete 
the selfimposed task satisfactorily, as the rac- 
tice of his profession stòod in his way of doing 
sc, Either Me should give up Panini or the 
practice of law. The edition of Panini, which he 
was bringing out, was meant to pave the way 
not only to the study of Hindu Law but of all the 
higher branches of Sanskrit learning. Remembering 
that no great cause has ever been achieved without 
sacrifice, he gave up the practice of his profession and 
entered th@ Provincial Judicial Service to which the 
Government was pleased to appoint him as a second 
grade Munsif and posted him to Ghazipur. He joined 
the service on the 11th April, 1892. 

The Publication of his translation of Panini 
was delayed by many causes over which he had no 
con-rol. He did not find that leisure in the service in 
the expectation of which he had given up the 
profession. At Ghazipur he had to try a very’ 
complicated case of Mahomedan Law. Can the 
Wahabis pray in the same mosque with the Sunnis ? 
That was the dispute between the litigious parties 
wie sought justice at his hands. Extensive reading 
of almost the whole literature of Mahomedan 
jurisprudence in the original Arabic—for which he 
had to get books published outside India, in 
Mahomedan countries such as Egypt and Persia, 
took him nearly a year to decide this important 
case. It is a decision which is of great value to 
Indian lawyers, for it has settled, once for all, a very 
mdot point of Mahomedan Law. 

In the beginning of 1896 he was transferred to 
Benares and here he saw more prospect of completing 
the translation and publication of Panini’s Grammar. 
The work was completed towards the close of the 
year 1898. Professor Max Muller sent his congratu- 
lations to the author in the warmest language. He 
wrete :—“Allow me to congratulate you on your 
successful termination of Panini’s Grammar, It was 


-a great undertaking, and you have done your part 


of the work admirably. I say once more, what 
should I have given*for such an edition of Panini 
when I was young, and how much time it would 
hav2 saved me and others. Whatever people may 
sey, no one knows Sanskrit who does not know 
Panini.” ý ; s : 
_ A portion ofthis work has been prescribed as a 
text-bookinthe M. A. Exanfination of the London 
Umiversity. It is the only instance of an Indian 
author’s work finding a place in the curriculum of 
studies in the highest examination of an European 
University. | t 

The Siddhanta Kaumudi of Bhattoji Dikshita in 
wħich Panini’s aphorisms are rationally arranged, 
isstudied by seme students of Sanskrit almost all 
over India. The*translation of this important work 
was taken in hand by the late Professor Horace 
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Hayman Wilson, the first Boden Professor of SanSkfit 
at Oxford, and it was advertised by the®Orjental 
Translation Fund as under preparatioy more thân 
three quarters of a century ago. But it was never 
published. ¿Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu, by 
completing the translatio& of this important work, 
has placed Sanskritists Linder great obligation to him 


The study of Hindu Law not only demands@very @ 


efficient knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar, but also of 
Hindu Philosop&y, Upanishads, the Vedas, the Pura- 
nas, and even the Tantras. How carefully Rai 
Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu has stu@ied these difter- 
ent branches of Sanskrit learningis evident from his 
“Catechism of Hinduism” which was gublished in 
1899. The “Daily Practice of the Hindus” from his 
pen also is an evidence of his mastery of Hindu phi- 
osophy and learnitg. . ; 

At his suggestion was “started the important and 
well-known series of the Sacred Books of the Hindus 
by the Panini Office of Allahabad and to this series he 
has contributed the translations of Isa, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya and Chandogya Upa- 
nishads, with the Commentary of Madhya, the 
Vedanta Sutra with the Commentary of Baladeva 
and two sections of Yajna-Valka Smriti with the 
Commentary known asNMitakshara and notes from 
the gloss Balambhatti. Allethese works have been 
very favourably spoken of by competent Sansksit 
scholars of the East and the West. 

Although Sris Chandra Rasu’s great ambition was 
to achieve a thorough mastery of Hindu Law in 
which, as shown above, he has remarkably succeeded, 
the study of religions has been very dear to him. He 
has devoted much of his time to the comparative 
study of religions. Like the great Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, he has studied the religious scriptur@s of the 
principal faiths of India from their original sources. 


A thorough master of Sanskrit and Arabic; the® 


study of the Sacred Books .of the Hindus and 
Mahomedans in the original did not present Any 
difficulty to him. But he had to learn Hebrew and 
Greek to understand the Old and New Testaments of 
the Christians. fits 
His creditable knowledge of „Latin, French &nd 
German shows the interest he has also’ taken in 
comparativephilology. a - 
Serious scholars are generally known to be devoid 
of what is called “wit and humour,” ° But his “Folk 
Tales of Hindusthan” shows how cleverly he can 
wield his pen for writing stories interesting and 
entertaining to the old and the young alike These 
stories have been published by him wunder . the 
seudonym of Shaik Chilli. In teviewing them, the 
ate Mr. Stead wrote in the Review of Reviews for 
October, 1917 :—“Stories of a type that recall the 
delightful romances of the Arabian Nights** We 
may safely predict that like the Arabian Nights 
entertainments, these stories will be eagerly read in 
ages tocome by all classes of people. These have 
alread been translated into Bengali and their 
etranslations in some other vernaculars are in course 
of preparation. id PTY: 
Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra Basti has also done a 
ood deal in the cause ofeducation. While pracfising 
fis profession at Allahabad, he found that there 


` 
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was no school for the education of Indiqn girls e e 


there. The only school which existed-at that time 
was conducted by the Zenana Mission whose aim 
was conversion, A girls’ schol was urfently need- 
ed and he worked hard to esfablish it. It was 
opened om the New Year’s :Day of 188 It was 
the first school of its kind in Allahabad and is still 
in existence. bom S 
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He wae Sub-judge of Bareilly when His Majest 
Kisg-Empero „Edward VII breathed his last. FA 
fitting memo™al to our late beloved Sovereign, he 
hool 


bee sco Sosgiety dates from 1880. l 
r His “Easy Introduction to Yoga Philosophy,” 
Shiva Samhita,” “Gheranda Samhita,” “Three 
Truths of Theosophy,” “Compass of Truth,” and 
introductions to Mr. Ram Prasada’s translation 
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active mind is in eager pursuit of realising the true 
nature pf the higher self. 

Public honours and distinctfons do not, as a rule, 
come to those who do not seek for them. Yet he 
has been their recipient without in any way soliciting 
for them. In 1900, he was nominated by Government 


.a Fellow of the Allahabad University. In recognition 


of his services as an able jgdicial officer, he was 
created a Rai Bahadur by the Government of India 


-on the Coronation Day of His Most Gracious Majesty 


the King-Emperor George V, He is also a recipient 
of the Coronation Durbar Medal. For aman of his 
retiring nature, a scholar and thinker, these distinc- 


,tions show the esteem in which he is held by the 


Goverument whom he and his family have most 





of yoga Soe of Patanjali, and Mr. Ernest Wood's loyally served for two genecratious.—The Pioneer, 
translation of the Garuda ‘Purana sh®v how his Decemper 22, 1912. 
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VHABITED BY MANY NATIONS. 





Cs, as 
IRST of all, if by the word “Nepalese” 
we mean simply an inhabitant of the 
e  tergitory of Nepal we are quite cor- 
rect. ‘But if by that tern? we understand a 
homogeneous people with: one religion, one 
language, one set of manners and customs 
and the sante habits of life and thought, 
we are seriously mistaken. In Bengal and 
Upper India—in fact in almost every pro- 
vince of Jndia—tke spoken dialect differs in 
different districts, but it is understood all 
over the province. It is difficult for one to 
believe me whtnI say that an inhabitant 
of the Nepal territory may very often have 
a neighbour not a syllablé of whose con- 
versation he is able to understand. Thus, 
the Limboo, whose home lies between the 
Mechi*and the Arin rivers in Eastern 
Nepade hase a dialect different from that of 
the Kiratis® who occupy the trans-Arin 
region, And the Newars, the Mangars, the 
Giriings, the Yakhas (Sanskrit Yakshas), 
the Synwars, the Tamangs, &c., have each 
a separate dialeet, a separate form of 
worghip, separate manners and customs 
and separate habits of life. There is of 
eye a ag franca for the whole. of 
epal: which is understood all over the 
territory. „This is the language of the 
Brahmaris and (hhetris, usually known 
as Khas Kira or the, dialect of the, Khas 
or: Ghhëtrisc vocas i i ues A 
The following types of physiognomy 


te 


a BENGALI STANDPOINT 


are found among the different castes of the 
Nepalese :— x 


A. LONG-NOSED TYPE (with long nose, big eyes 


and tall stature) 
1. Brahman (Upadhyaya) 
2. Jaisy Brahman (a mixed caste) | Higher castes. Do 
3. Thakuri (a high class Chhetri) not drink wine. 
4. Chhetri i 

.Middle in rank 
5. Newar (Clerk and trader) S d cledr cka 
6. Kami (Smith) Unclean lower 
7. Sarki (Cobbler) castes. Drink 
8. Dami (Tailor) J wine. ° 


B. MEDIUM TYPE (with nose, eyes and stature in- 
termediate gre types A o =) ` 
1. Mangar (Soldier class in Nepal) 

2, Giirungs (Shepherds) heat castes, 
3. Tämängs (Nepalese Bhitia) et a 

C. MONGOLIAN TYPE (with flat nose, small obli- 

que eyes and short stature). 


2 Jimdä or Kirati Eastern Nepal. Clean 
3. Yäkhä (Sans. Yaksha) wastes. Drink wine. 


MENTAL AND LINGUISTIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 


THE PEOPLE. 


Type A. 
Intelligent. 
Enterprising. 
Shrewd. b 
Thrifty. e 

2—5 able leader, helding all the high offices in 
Nepal. > 
Language same except that of the Newars. 

NL B. AN The Newars are the most intelligent of 
this type, (ii) All the unclean castes (i.e. those whose 
water is not drunk by the higher castes) are included 
in this type.. s 


Type B. E 
Intelligence inferior to that of type A, 
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Type B of the Nepalese. 


Type A of the Nepalese. @ it 


Enterprising. © : were = 
Improvident. 
More hardy than type A. ‘ 
Each of tkese has a separate AMalect. à 

Ss 


Type C. 
Intelligence inferior to that of types A and B. 
Enterprising. 
Improvident. $ 
Very hardy with a fighting spirit. 
Eac& has a separate dialect. 
Intermarriage allowed betwegn fF & 2. 


FACTORS OF UNITY AMONG THE NEPALESE. 


A foreigner is therefore likely tg err in 
his estimate of the tone of Nepalese life and 
thought, even when he directly comes in 
contact with them, as he is liable to°gener- 
alize from specifie instances of 6ne chess of » 
Nepalese. Yet there are some predominant 
factors tending to unite these rather hete- 
rogeneous races. Let us notice them as 

e briefly as possible. 

(i) The political factor. 

In the year 1769 A.D., a Gurkha ghief 
of Western Nepal, named Prithinarayan, 
conquered the valley of Nepal then oceu-, , 
pied by the Newar kings. He subsequently 
extended his conquest to Eastern Nepal 
bringing under subjection, after’a conti- 
nuouseand severe struggle, the Brave and 

.. hardy Kiratis and Limboos of Eastern 
Nepal. Khas Ktra, or the dialect ef the 
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Type C of the Nepalese. 


Chhetris, bas gained currency in Nepal 
since then. | 
(ii) Common religion. 

he evolution of Hinduism in the Nepal 
of today is worth a careful study. Itis 
interesting to note that the whole of East- 
ern Nepal, which formerly professed Lama- 
ism in some form or other, has adopted 
Hinduism, beneath the veneer of which 
Lamaism is still traceable. The problem 
of the lower castes in Bengal still remains 
practically unsolved. But in Nepal it bas 
beey, solwed by the ruler. There, the 
Lamaists have not only been brought 
within the pale of Hinduism but water 
touched by them can be freely used by all 
the higher castes. This is mainly tue to 
the fnfluence of the ruler of Nepal over the 
Nepalese society. Through this influence 
even the Bhutias and Lepchas of Nepal 
have been admitted into the rank of clean 
casteS whose water can be used by all the 
higher castes. He exerts an influence over 
the Nep&lese even outside the Nepal terri- 
tory. By the law of Nepal a criminal may 
lose his caste by way of punishment fora 
very serious offence. 








Type C. 
Sardar Bahadur Bhimdall Dewan, 
Retired Dy. Supdt. of Police. 


Thus, the people of Nepal feel that they 
are bound by a common cord of unity. 
Such proverbs as | 

1. @lq a waz ats, aag a FITS | 

Let me stay in Nepal even though I may 


have just a handful of food to eat, | 


2. We SSH) Se wie C Aare at Are ATA | 

Rice atid milk of other places equal 
nettle-curry and rice of Nepal. 

clearly show how they are fond—and 
even proud—of their mother country, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF NEPALESE LIFE, 

The* Nepalese has some, general char- 
acteristics which are worth notice. 


setta dels war kai 


ee 


“Firstly, he is brave and likes to be call- 


ed so. Over 75 per cent. of the Nepalese 


names bear the words ÑT or 118137 | 


é. 2. gya zwatt 
eck pose 
saa ^ qui 
Mitts DANE 
pass 


So very fond are the people of the word 
. that they apply it tosalmost eyery 
form of praise, e. g., praise for generosity, 


honesty, charity, kindness, etc. A form of 


Salutation in Nepal is #4 @a ‘Give me 
Vietory, = 

Secondly, the next virtue in a Nepalese 
is his spirit of obedience. Visitors to 
Darjeeling often experience it. When a 
passer-by wauts a Nepalese to pluck a 
wild flower or orchid for him from a 
difficult place, the request is readily com- 
plied with. The best example of this 
habit of obedience is found in the jails of 
Nepal. The prisoners are sometimes sent 
on business without a guard to distances 
involving two.to three days’ journey and 
it is expected that these prisoners would 
willingly return to the jail, and strange 
te say, they do actually return there. The 
political incidents connected with the 
career of General Bhim Singh afford 
another striking example of the obedience 
of the soldiers to the power that be. Yet 
oxe feels that this is an honourable sort of 
obedience free from that mean and obse- 
quious slavishness which is often so dis- 
gusting. 
_ Thirdly, the Nepalese has a dashing 
spirit. Heis hardy, energetic and enter- 
prising. His active hgbit is apparent to 
amy casual observer who sees him only 
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lation by far preponderates over others. 
distgict 


Over half the population of the 
including the Teraie (where the bulk of the 
people are non-Nepagese) is Nepalese. In 


the polyglot distriet of Dafjeeling, Nepalese . 


has assumed the position of lingua framca. 
All walks of life,in Darjeeling, ranging 
from the teasgarden cooli to the Sub- 
Deputy Magistrate or DeputyeSupeyinten- 
dent of Police, the Nepalese are in posses- 
sion. At present there is a sprinkling of 


*graduates and undergraduates and a few 


matriculates-amsong them ; and the need of 
education,*® at least “from the vocational 
point of view, is being felt. As an instance 
of Nepalese enterprise I may quote that of 
a Nepalese tea-garden cooli at Kurseong 
who amassed about ten thousand rupees 
by dairy farming in Burma. Such in- 
stances can be verygasily multiplied. 

Some of the ancient customs that linger 
among the Nepalese of to-day are those of 
female liberty and Brahman teachers giv- 
ing free tuition to scholars residing with 
them, both the teachers and the scholars 
being supported by free grants of land 
from the State. A thriwing institution of 








this kind may be seen at Dingla on the. 


Artin river near Bh&jepur: 
SLAVERY IN NEPAL. 


It may cause the refitied taste of the 


twentieth century to shudder tô hear that’ 
slavery actually exists in Nepal and to’ 


know that human beings are bought awd 
sold there. Yet one needs being undeceiy- 
ed if one expects to see the horrible scene 
of a Brazilian slave market , 
Nepal. The slaves are calfed ‘Kamara 


(aant) and Kamari ( ##1%t)—most probab- 


ly the colloquial forms of gar and. Hart | 


They live with their masters in the same 


house or compound and are well fe@and 
clad and enjoy more comforts thax the ayer- 


walking along the streets of Darjeeling age workman in Nepal. The master bears 


Loads of one-and-a-half to two maunds are 
often carried by them from a distance of 
50 miles across a mountainous region 
without any good road. 
Assam ma} be seen a number of Nepalese 
keeping large 
yield them good incomes. The available 
jungle lands of the Kaltmpong subdiyision 
in Darjeeling have been reclaimed: mainly 
by Nepalese labour and energy. The 
Nepalese immigrants have settled also in 
Burma and Bhutan. In the hill portion of 
the Darjeeling district the Nepalese popu- 


In the forests of. 


herds of buffaloes which. 


the expense of marrying his Kamärä toa 
Kamari bought for the purpose. Of course 
he doe§ so out of economie ‘consideratign— 
fo add to his live stock. The slave hasa 
caste corresponding to that of his master, 
Sometimes a slave is given liberty by fis 
master. A slave thusliberated by a Chhetri 
master is called a Khéas. Inthe next gene- 
ration, the Khoas becomes a Gharti; and 
in the third generation the family*name of 
the master, namely, Chhetri is assumed. 
The evolution is rather interesting but 
such a family occupies a comparatiyely 


repeated in’ 


Ld 


MAP 


® 
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Showing ee cee, tlom of. aS homes of 





i ' aet (wife) [Sans. as] 
doubly long vowel’ sound 
nskrit is used in colloquial 











diffe rey nee M tr 
i sine 
Toner Sa 
sk ee, al "i 2 
os SS Ta : 
K on HN. hs ee my 
7: eA Se 
S as arani 
= 
aves po osition in society. Another name Nepalese, e.g., when he wants to emphasize 
ns a slave o pore = Bajjiya. , ea na the aT in ma (black) the Nepalese. will say 
e original slaves be the captives taken aa > ae 
from the vanquished Bijjis (or Brijjis) SHER, B80 a -aa (white), U-w-a (red). 
"whose ‘kingdom lay on the northern side POINTS OF SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE 
of the Ganges, as they might have fought BENGALI AND THE NEPALESE PEOPLES. 
against their neighbour, the Lichhavis There is a striking resemblance between 
„of Nepal, the territory of the latter the Bengali and Nepalese life and thought. 
‘extending - upto the banks of the Ganges I propose to place here some „data. to 
as far as moderf Hajipur ? bring the point home to the reader’s 
THE NEPALESE LANGUAGE. mind. É . 
Asan Ind?an vernacular Nepalese has (1) SIMILARITY OF MANNERS AND 
some characteristics which may well en- CUSTOMS. 
(i) “It has‘ very largely drawn upon cutting jokes among certain relations 
Sanskrit for its stock of words: e. g., Only. 
” some of ate colloquial words are :— E.g. Between per me and sister's husband: 
rother-in- Law and sister’s jusban 
cll _ fea (Sans, BW) SIE Grand-father and grand-son.. 
ast l agi ( fat+aet+a) fwar (peak) Grand-mother and grand-children, 
Ta  fafaft (tamarind) aas} (maid) This custom also prevails among the 
Nepalese. 
y 
afra Sans sa . On the other hand, among the Bengalis 
(ii) it has alliking for words of liquid there are certain other relations, some- 
souad, €. g., times within the same family, whom a 
e a wag (soft) i woman may not tọuch, even through an 
: S Oy Ar fae (fresh) Teer Oi or speak to. These -= 
~oo Rana ENE the husband’s elder brother or matern 
" oc @ 2 Sp Madea Jeo uncle. -The Nepalese woman also respects 


the same custom. 
(b) Salutation by touchjrrg the feet is 
not. so much in fashion among our up- 


+ 


- 
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a 
countrymen; but the fashion obtains It is no good toa crow when the Bael 


both among the Bengali and the Nepalese. ' fruit ripens. 


(2) RELIGIOUS RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


(a) Worship of Sakti in different forms, 
such as Kali, Dtrga, Jagaddhatri, &c., 
prevails mainly in North-eastern India 
anly. In other pats of India the object 
of national worship is generally some god 
as distinguished from a goddess. In 
Nepal the goddess Saktiis worshipped in 
her different forms of Kali, Darga, Gijes- 
wari, &c.. The Durga Puja is the greatest 
national festival among the Bengalis and 
th2 Nepalese only. ,In Nepal and Bengal 
there is an abnormal consumption of 
piecegoods during this festival in autumn. 
No Indian, except the Bengali and the 
Nepalese, sacrifices a buffalo to a goddess 
and no Indian except’ the Bengalis and 
Nepalese of certain castes eats its flesh. 

(b) b the Bengali and the Nepalese 
agree in observing their greatest national 


festival, they also do so in some minor 


festivals in a remarkable manner. The 
Bhratridwitia festival is celebrated both 
by the Nepalese and Bengali on the 2nd 
Cay after the new moon following the 
Durgapuja and it involves substantially 
the same rites in both the cases. This 
ceremony is not observed in Upper India. 
(3) IDEAS EXPRESSED IN PROVERBS. 
National thought in every country is 
reflected in its proverbs. It is remarkable, 
therefore, how a large number of Nepalese 
proverbs are also current in Bengal, al- 


though they are not so much in use in 


Bihar or the United Provinces. I would 
Craw the attention of the reader toa few 
of them here, viz., 

(1) aag era aata ata ate ei ate | 


One may take the lion’s share when 
food is served with ofie’s own hand. 


(2) m GAA aise at ara fig | 
afara gea afa otal |? * 

One falls into the pit dug by oneself. 

(3) eal gafa era ata | 


To spe&k about heaven before Indra 
(whois the king of heaven). 


(4) Saal mR ZA cq atad tats DIR 
IE Pie ih 
The fish missed by the angler is big. 

(5) amaa aa VHT AT? CIA AT SrA pta 
F? UR ROLL LA 


ate 


(6) wre are Gen wer are ate GH | eies 
ata faca Cota eta stots rera cate | 
“To run after a crow believing if hae 
taken away the ear, i.e., to depend too 
much on guess. a 
(7) FIR MGIT FIT e, 
A frog in a well is always there. 
(8) qaatfe fit gpatal fafi 
To acquire Igarning by beating the pre- 
ceptor. e e l 
(9) far gaa uaz e 
A slippery tongue with a wicked heart. 
(10) AIGA F, 43 UA BT, Yor, ÝA 
STFA ATA | | 
There is hope X life so long as there is 
breath. : 
(11) eal at At QUT Gee Gaal ats, ara A | 
A millionaire in whose house the mice 
are crying (ironical). 
(12) maA a oa | PT} 
One’s own caste-peofile are one’s enemy. 
(13) Ga ataa ae ott! Ae Aia aS 
ATA al | : bs 
Winter does not end With’ one ara (the 
coldest month of the year). ° - 
(14) 3a Stal aae ag aa e ag 


laz F | ° i 

Every one sees when a forest is on fire 
but none sees when the ménd is burning 
(with grief). . 

(15) aÑ) awe atg a Gag waa aaa 
TE TH | 

The tiger in the forest may not eat one, 
but the tiger in the mind (imagination) 
does so. ee SR 

(4) POPULARITY OF MAHABHARAT. ° 


It is noteworthy that Ramayana is 
more widely known in Upper India,than 
Mahabharat and over 75 per cent. of the 
Hindu names in Upper India bear .the 
word Rama. But even the common facts 
of Mahabharat are not so widely known 
there. But in Bengal and Nepal Maha- 
bharat is as widely known as Ramayan. 


(5) LINGUISTIC COINCIDENCES. 


~- The* genius and drift ot Bengali and 
Nepalese seem to be singularly similar. 


< 





l l ' 





%» 
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Wé mgy notice the following points in this 
| eonnection.— 

2 (a) Tike vocal organs of the people of a 
country become habitually adapted to the 
utterance of itslangfage. So the Bengali 

«tongue, inspite of its marvellous capacity 

for distinct articulation, is not suitable for 


many of the Indian vernacftlars—not to 
speak of a, foreign tongue. The letters 
q, 5, B, ©, % ands their aspirates %, &, 5. 4, = 
are ofteneconfounded by the average Eng- - 
lishman and the opposite mistake is gene-* 
rally committed by most of us in pronoun- 
cing the English corfsonants. The vocal 
habit is ingrained in our very constitution 
—the whole muscular and nervous system. 
s.. Now, the Bengali and the Nepalese can 
` pick up each other’s language with re- 
markable facility. The average educated 
Nepalese feels quite af ease in speaking 
Bengali and generally speaks it with great 
fluency. He speaks it with far more ease 
and grace than the average educated 
Bihari. On the other hand a Bengali picks 
up,Nepalese more quickly than the average 
Bihari does, or more quickly than the 
Bengali can pick gp Hindi. What i mean 
to suggest here is the probability of similar 
adjustments of the votal organs of the 
* Bengali and the Nepalese peoples. When I 
firgt came to the Darjeeling district the 
words passing between two quarrelling 
Nepalese women struck me as those ex- 
changed „by two quarrelling Bengali 
women, showiag that the vocal expres- 
sions of the weaker sex of the two coun- 
| tries in a state of violent emotion are 
alike. 4 
(b) In order to understand another 
linguistic similarity I would invite the 
attention of the reader to one feature of 
the Uria language in which the terminal 4 
’ is always sounded against the omission of 
this.sound in Hindi. Thus, an Uria will 
not say $q or P4, but ga- and FAW! I 
very vividly remember the exclamation of 
an Uria Brahman when admiring angmage 


7 of the goddess Saraswati. | ` 
CP Hea wasn a FRA ay S 
TE PN |” 


Soin Hindi, the words wà and wà are 
pronounced as ṣẹ and wẹ | The Nepalese 


# 


-” and Beñgali languages are accommodating 
enough dither to keep or to drop the sound 
offinal atai > 
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(c) Both in colloquial Nepalese and 


Bengali the final # or ais changed.into Q! 
aa 


af mo k i 


Nepalese 
ay KAIR 
“z o xí 

ERES agra 
CEE THT 
TF ica 
ad ( Waa) atd 

; bea BUCA 


(d) The following among other words 
of the Nepalese language are also used 
(sometimes with a slight change) in Ben- 
ali. 
faal (marriage) 
Atal (companion) 
alsa (cool) 
gq (water) 


fìs (a friend) used in 
a slightlyedifferent 
senst in Bengali, 
fanfa (danger) 


Af (love) qq (forest) 

xiaj (affection) qA (face) 

fact (tasteful) Bef (Sans, HH = body) 
atf (blessing) ata pei 

cH (hair) . a singing party. 
cts (white) atag (child, in Bengali 


the word indicates 
male sex only) 
Ld 


afae (Sans. @f3<) 
{wi (thorn, Bengali 
şib) 

The inflection “3” added to a verbal root 
is the sign of the Nepalese infinitive mood. 
Raz (Sans, faqad) latex (Beng. AFi 

cHeal) 

We may account for Sanskrit words 
used by two Sanskritjzed Indian vernacu- 
lars—though it is noteworthy that most 
ef these words do not occur in Hindi—but 
how are we to explain the use of words of 
non-Sanskritic origin in the two lan- 


A 

MTh owai are some.of such words. 
Nepalese Bengali ’ 

ate Gotz ale coral 

IFR . + gea ats 

cataR caret 

cor aay cot (32) 4a Pal 

atts frefex ars aeter 
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cet . a (f) The verbal inflection 24 is ased in 
qq (fried Indian- , acA (fried rice ine both the languages. , : ° 
zorn) some district) (° The pronouns of the.two languages 
Ait] StF åre also somewhat alke ; ¢.¢., . 
Ta q4 - Nepalese © i. * 
ý l palese Bengali 
qa Haws (= w) ` aq atat? kat ° atà 
USF ateta sA aA. 
ta (ee Bitz] (lot) fofi "gf 
si (bull) 4 (cow or bull) oe : a 
ait ate s ; frai : E 
ats r i , : 
Pin (h) A Nepalese manuscript written 
RiT about the 12th century A.D. has been - 
al -~ ata brought from Nepal by Mahamahopa- ` 
ayy ai dhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, the 
tai script of which bears a strong resemblance 
MAE oo g ata to the Bengali alphabet, 
faziq (morning) faztq (morning) Mahakal Lodge, SUKHARANJAN BOSE, 
(aq) Reja Darjeeling. Assistant Master, 
, ; ; , The 24th June, 1917. Darjeeling High 
(e) The interrogative particle f% is used School, 
in both Bengali and Nepalese. Bo 
<a - : À 7 
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- English Education. 
M. E. Sadler contribiites-to-the Mysore 
Economic Journal for May a thoughtful 
article in the course of which he reviews 


the two currents in public feeling about 
English Education. | ee 


On the one hand there is a just sense of pride in 
the rapid development of our secondary schools bot 
for boys and girls, as well as of our Universities an 
of the institutions which give advanced instruction in 
sciente as, applied to industries. The whole outlook 
for secondary and advanced education is brighter than 
it has been before., This far-reaching change hag 
been brought bout in the course of twenty years. 

On the other hand, there is q feeling of disappoint- 
ment with-some of the results of the elementary 
schocls, Employers complain. that boys are not so 
accurate as boys used to be when education cost less 
and school-life was shorter. There is also a good 
deal 3f concern at the want of sustained interest in 
seriois things which is shown by the great majority 


of yong people, who have recently left the elementary 
schools, ` 


The debt which England owes to its 
elementary schools is thus set’ forth : 


Careful observers note an increased order- 
liness in English crowds, There is mare self- 
command, less roughness, a stronger feeling for 
public order. Again, not a week passes without 
record in the newspapers of some noble deed of 
courage or heroism, done without hope of reward but 
in unflinching and ready obedience to the claifns of 
duty and human brotherhood, by some man or women 
obscure in station but quick to respond in the hour 
of sudden need to a call which may entail injury or 
death. “For this also the nation’s gratitude is due in 
‘art to the influence of the schools and of dtvoted 
teachers working in them.: Further the good sense 
and good temper of the Boy Scouts show gvhat 
excellent material the elementary schools are turning 
out, and how ready are great numbers of their for- g 
mer pupils to throw themselves with „energy and 
obedience into an attractive form of self-training and 
of corporate service. Lastly, there have gène forward 
from the elementary schools during the last twenty 
years a large and increasing number of"boys and 
girls who have won distinctiom at secondary schools 
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and Universities and have proved themselves worthy 
of high positions of responsibility in different depart- 
ments of the*national life. 


But the Britishers. who hold ‘the reing 
of government ia India dave not yet been 
ablesto make up their mind to open the. 
doors of elementary education to the 
masses of the people. Those of our 
countrymen who fight shy of the idea of 
making primary education free and com- 
pulsory ig India should ponder over the 
foregoing extract. 

But the learned writer ig of opinion that 
a new spiritis wantetl in the ælementary 
schools of England. 


They need more freedom-—even freedom to make 
mistakes, freedom to get a more independent life. 
A school, if it is to do its utmost in forming character, 
needs to have a character, an individuality, of its 
own. ‘The teachers, if trusted more and less restricted 
in their work by regulatigr’s, would bring greater 
freshness and spontaneity into the work of the 
schools. It is true that we should have to pay a 
price for this. Things would not go well everywhere ; 
especially at first there would be some confusion 
and irregularity. Butin the long run freedom would 
bring new life. To make the head teachers of 
elemehtary schools freer in the conditions of their 
work ; to throw on-themn greater individual respon- 
,sibility fpr the planning of the course ofstudy and 
for the methods of school wom ; to give them freedom 

e in the choosing of their assistants ; to entrust to 
them, im short, powers like those which are enjoyed 
by the head-mdasters and head-mistresses of secondary 
schools would be but to take a step further on the road 
of liberty in school organization which we have already 
followed so far with, in the main, good results. With 
thùs increased freedom the work of the teacher would 
become “more attractive, because more interesting 
and responsible. The status of the prafession would 
rise along with an increasing interest among its 
members in the intellectual and scientific sides of the 
work of teaching.’ We should find not only that the 
teachers ought to be paid more but that to pay 
them more in return for this finer quality of service 
would be the most remunerative of public investments. 


Re Thei Character of English Poetry. 


Writing in Arya for June Aurobindo 
Ghose asserts that it may be said without 
serious doubt, that of all the modern Euro- 
pean tongues the English language- has prd- 
duced the most rich and naturally power- 
fuf poetry, the most lavish of energy and 
innate genius ; yet, whereas, in the shap- 
ing df European culture, the poetic mind of 
Greece and Rome, Italian poetry of the 
great age, French prose and poetry, .the 
Spain of Calderon and the Germany of 
Goethe not excepting even the newly 
cregted Russian literature—all these have 
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contributed more or less, we find the 
litergture of the English tongue,—leaving 
aside Richardson and Scott in fiction and 
Shakespeare and Byron in poetry,—always 
receiving much from the central body of 
European culture but returning upon it 
very little. ê 

The writer proceeds to dilate upon the 
special features of English poetry and 
incidentally on other European poetry. 


English poetry is powerful but it is imperfect, 
strong in spirit, but uncertain and tentative in form ; 
it is extraordinarily stimulating, but not often quite 
satisfying, It aims high, but its success is not as 
great as its effort. Especially its imaginative force 
exceeds its thought-power; it has indeed been hardly 
at all a really great instrument of poetic thought. 
vision ; it has not dealt fruitfully with life. Its 
history has been more that of individual poetic 
achievements than of a constant national tradition ; 
in the mass it has been a series of poetical revolutions 
without any strong inner contintity. That is to say 
that it has had no great self-recognising Mea Of view 
of life expressing the spiritual attitude of the nation 
and finding successfully from an early time its own 
sufficient artistic forms. ` 

No poetry has had so powerful an influence as 
Greek poetry ; no poetry is, I think, within its own 
limits.so perfect and ‘satisfying. The limits indeed 
are marked and even, judged by the undulating 
manysidedness and wideness of the modern mind, 
narrow ; but on its own lines this poetry works with 
a flawless power and sufficiency. From beginning to 
end it dealt with life from*one large view-point, that 
of the inspired reason and the enlightened and 
chastened aesthetic sense ; whatever changes overtook 
it, it never departed from this motive which is of the 
very essence of the Greek spirit. And of this motive 
it was very conscious, and by its clear regognition of it 
and fidelity toit,it was able to achieve an artistic 
beauty and sufficiency of expressive form which affgct 
us like an easily accomplished miracle and which have 
been the admiration of after ages. Even the poetry 
of the Greek decadence preserved enough of the 
power to act as a shaping influence on Latin poetry. 

French poetry is much more limited than the 
Greek, much less powerful in inspiration, For it deals 
with life from the standpoint not of the inspired 
reason, but of the clear-tMinking intellect, not of the 
enlightened aesthetic sense, but of emotional 
“sentiment. These are its two constant powers ; the 
one gives it its brain-stuff, the ‘other its poetical 
fervour and appeal. Throughout all the changes of 
the last century, in spite of apparent cultural revo- 
lutions, the French spirit has remained in its poetry 
' faithful to these two motives Which gre of its very 
essence, and therefore too it has always or almost 
always found its satisfying and characteristic form. 

The poetry of a nation is only one side of its self- 
expression and its charatteristics may be best under. 
stood it we look at it in relation to the whole mental 
and dynamic effort of the people. When we come tothe 
field of thought we get a mixed impression like that 
of great mountain eminences towering out of a very 
low and flat plain. We find great .individual philoso- 
phers, but no great philosophical tradition, two or three 
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remzrkable thinkers, but no high fame for thinking,’ join a co-operative society. Then the: mill-hands have 
many of the most famous names in science, but no a tendency to change their place of work. ponds 


nativnal scientific cultufe. Still in these fields there 
has been remarkable accomplishment and the influence 
on #uropean ‘thought has been occasionally consider- 
able and sometimes capital. But when finally we turn 
to the business of practical life, there is an unqualified 
preeminence: in mechanical science-and invention, 
in politics, in commerce and industry; in colonisation, 
travel, exploration, in the domination of earth and the 
exploitation of its riches England has been, till late, 
largely, sometimes entirely the world’s leader, the 
Shaper of its motives and the creator of its forms. 

This peculiar distribution of the national capacities 
finds its root in certain racial characteristics, We have 
first the dominant Anglo-Saxon strain quickgned, 
lightened and given force, power and initiative by the 
Scardinavian and Celtic elements. This mixture has 
mads a national mind remarkably dynamic and practi- 
cal, with all the Teutonic strength, patience, industry, 
but berated from the Teutonic heaviness and crudity, 
yet retaining enough not to be too light of balance or 
too sensitive to the shocks of life ; therefore, a nation 
easily first in practical intelligence and practical 
dealin witl? the facts and difficulties of life. Not, be 
it noted, by any p@wer of clear intellectual thought or 
by force of imagination or intellectual intuition, but 
rather by a strong vital instinct, a sort of tentative 
dynamic intuition. No spirituality, but a robust ethical 
turn ; no innate power of the word, but a strong turn 
for action ; no fine play of emotion or quickness of 
sympathy, but an abundant energy and force of will. 
This is one element of the national mind; the other 
is the submerged, half-insistent Celtic, gifted with pre- 
cisely the opposite qualities, inherent spirituality, the 
‘gifi of the word, the rapid ånd brilliant imagination, 
the quick and luminous intelligence, the strong emo- 
tional force and sympathy, the natural love of the 
things of the mind and still more of those beyond the 
mind, left to it from an old forgotten culture in its 
blooz which gontained an ancient mystical tradition. 
From the ferment of these two elements arise both the 
grgetness and the limitations of English poetry. 


Co-operation Among Factory Workers. 


Vithaldas D. Thackersey writes in the 
Bombay Co-operative Quarterly for June 
to point out the difficylties in the way of 
forming and successfully managing co- 
operative societies among mill-hands of 
Bombay. Says he: l 


The first difficulty is the apatby displayed by those 
entrusted with the internal management of the mills. 
The manager has , enormous responsibilities to, 
disckarge, and his whole time is taken up with 
important work. He has neither the time nor the 
patience to attend to the slow and tedious work of a 
co-operative society, and, therefore, he is indifferent 
abont it. The persons who have got the. largest 
amount of influence with the work-people are the 
jobbers in the various departments, and the jobbers 
Invariably lend their own money at high rates of 
interest, generally ‘about one anna per rupee per 
month to the men in their departments ; and they 
naturally would never encourage their work-people to 


due partly to the practice of returning tò the native 
villages very frequently. There is, therefore, hardly 
dny personal sympathy Metween the workmen» and 
the departmental manager, which can be the outcome 
only of many years of mutual contact. In some®cases 
the friends or proteges of some head-clerk or a jobber 
lend money to “mill-hands, and they do their best 
to discourage the movement. The main trouble, of 
course, is that the men themselveg are illitefate and 
ignorant and do not understand or ‘appreciate the 
benefits of co-operation, and are, thef€fore, easily 
led away by others who have got their own axes to 
grind. e 


Regardifig the heavy indebtedness of the 


- mill-hands though they are among the 


best paid laborers in the city, the total 
income of many families ranging from Rs. . 
35 to Rs. 45, Mr. Thackersey observes : 


The first cause is the irregularity the average work- 
man shows at his work. "here is then the worker’s 
love of his home in the Kenkan villages where he 
invariably owns a piece of land and where the eldess 
of his family stay. In order to pay taxes on his 
holding, which does not in all’cases have a sufficient 
margin for the assessment, and to maintain the other 
members of his family, he regularly sends a porfion 
of his earnings, and once in two years he takes ‘a long 
holiday from his work. Evew while in Bombay he 
hardly works twenty days in the month, and the, 
increase of salary in wsecent years instead of raising 
his standard of living has only made him more e 
irregular in his work. Another prominent ‘cause of 
his indebtedness is the habit of spending money on 
drink, for which ample facilities always @xist near the 
place of work, so that as soon as the workman leaves 
the factory after a full day’s work it is difficult for him 
to resist the temptation of the grqg-shop$ which fre 
to be seen here, there, and everywhere. The workman 
has also to ingur heavy debts for meeting the expenses 
of marriages and other quasi-religious ceremonies in 
the family. Finally, as the money-lenders in Bombay 
to whom he is indebted are also grain-dealers, these 
dealers take full advarttage of their client’s weakness 
and obtain the utmost possible profit in fixtng the 
prices of articles of daily consumption supplied to 
him in anticipation of the receipt of his wages. 


© The writer is of opinion thaf with a 
proper organisation it is possible to do a 
great deal and makes the following cont 
crete proposals for consideration : 


Suc of the mill-owners as would like to assist 
their employees should combine and agree t@help 
them to the best of their ability. A central organisa- 
tion should be established for the purpose of orggni- 
sing and thereafter supervising the co-operative 
societies in different mills. The organisation should 
‚consist of a full-time paid agency with,a large staff 
trained in propagandist work and in the routine 
-administration of the co-operative societied ;- and the 
duty of the workers of this organisation, would be to 
visit the milis, explain tke objects of the thovement 
and ‘with the help of the managers try to form 
societies in the different departments or in convepient 


groups. They should select intelligent leaders, who 
may have influence with the working people as 
members of the managing committees, attend the 
meetings of the managing committees, guide them In 
the matter of sanctigning ®oaps, assist in keeping 
accounts, and otherwise train the members to mahage 
their oWn affairs in the near future. Other social 
work may also be undertaken. On Sundays and 
holidays the organisers may arrange for meetings, 
or sports, or Agréans With the support of the 
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Democracy and Leadership. 


In the.course of a short but thoughtful 
article contributed ° to the New- Witness 
Cecil Chesterton examines the hypothesis 
that “the modern world has so interpreted 
democracy as to make its ideal a dead- 
levél of mere similarity wherein genius and 
especially the genius for leadership finds 
no scope.” Says hé: 

If our’ poverty inegreat kadership was due to 
«democracy or even to a misunderstanding of demo- 
cracy, wé should expect to find it appearing only 
where democracy exists or where, at least, a profes- 
sion of democrécy is made, Yet, it shows itself most 
markedly not only in England, where an oligarchy 
rules under the thinnest of democratic pretenses, but 
in Germany, where eyen the pretense is abandoned 
and democracy even as an ideal is despised. 


Considering all that was intolved in 
the Medizevale conception of a King—the 
Sacramental Man who summed up a 
nation—the writer observes : 


e cas ; 
That they were all born men of genius is quite 
: incredible. Genius is an accident. It cannot be bred 
* on studefarm principles, though no doubt plenty of 
exponents of ‘Modern Thought” would be ready 
enough*to make the attempt. These Kings were just 
ordinary men picked out at random, but they were 
expected to betome something more than men, some- 
thing enormous and almost supernatural, true represen- 
tatives, incarnations of the national will, Thé extent 
to whi@h so amazing a demand was met is a proofe 
of how much it is.,in ordinary men to be when 
extraprdinary things are asked of them, In a word, 
it is a proof of the democratic thesis. f . 
e Mediæval Monarchy has everywhere disappeared 
from Ețļrope. , The crowned officials who appear as 
figure-heads for the English plutocracy or the Prussian 
z? hbureaucracy@have no claim of such representative 
character gs helonged to the anointed ruler of the 
thirteenth "century. France, removing the Crown, 
has created a similar official figure-head called “Presi- 
dent,”,and has carefully kept the appointment a 
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residents of the locality in which they carry on work 
and ot§er’ influential persons the organisers might 
approach Government to remove the sources of 
temptation which at present exist under the policy of 
providing grog-shops near the homes of the mill 
hands. They should assist in providing  tea-or 
coffee-shops at convenient centres in open compound .. 
To these places of recreatiomthe work-people mzy 
possibly be attracted if proper efforts are made. 


ra 


gratuity at tbe disposal of the professional Parlia- 
mentarians. Only in one place, and that a place 
where even the memory of the Middle Ages had never 
been, do we find something like the Mediæ®ĝal (Wa of 
a personal ruler incarnating a nation? We find it in 
the great Elective Monarchy founded by Andrew 
Jackson. And there, we find the Mediæval miracle 
repeated, the ordinary man becoming extraordinary 
because it is demanded of him that he shall be not 
a man but a Nation. 7 

If the popular will be indeed the real inspiration 
of leadership, why has it so largely failed the modern 
world ? It is because “Modernism” ends logically and 
ultimately in Materialism: and Materialism is the 
denial of will. ° 


ee 


Paying Calls in August. 

The following satire translated by 
Arthur Waley from the Chinese of Ch’eng 
Hsiao (3rd cent. A.D.) appears in the New 
Statesinan. o 


~ When I was young, throughout the hot season 
There were no carriages driving about the roads. 
People shut their doors and lay down in the cool : 
Or if they went out, it was not to pay calls. 
Nowadays—ill-bred, ignorant fellows, 
When they feel the heat, make for a friend’s house. 
The unfortunate host, when he hears someone 
e: coming, 
¢ Scowls and frowns, but can think of no escape. 
“There’s nothing for it but to rise and go to 
the door,” 
And in his comfortable chair he groans and sighs, 
The conversation does not end quickly : 
Prattling and babbling, what £ lot he says ! 
Only when one is almost dead with fatigue 
He asks at last “if ne isn’t finding him tiring.” 
(One’s arm is almost in half with continual 
; S: fanning : 
The sweat is pouring down one’s neck in streams) 
Do not say that this is a small matter : 
I consider the practice a blot on our social life. 
I therefore caution all wise men 
That August visitors should not be admitted . 
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Chinese Art. 


A very interesting article contributed to 
the Asiatic Review by Gerald Willoughby- 
Meade gives us a good deal of information 
about Chinese art. We read : 


What are the Chinege laws of design, and how do 
the Chinese obey them? In the works of Hsieh Ho, 
as translated by Professor Herbert Giles, they are 
thus expressed : 

1, Rhythmic vitality. 
2, Anatomical structure. 
3. Conformity with Nature. 
4. Suitability of colouring. ` 
5. Artistic composition. 
6. Finish. 

To make ethese more generally intelligible, Mr. 


Laurence Binyon has paraphrased them as below: 
1, The spiritual rhythm expressed in the move- 


ment of life. 

2. The art of rendering *the bones or anatomical 
structure by means of the brush. 

Aæ The drawing of forms which answer to natural 
6 

forms. 

4. Appropriate distribution of the colours. 

5. Composition and subordination, or grouping 
according to the hierarchy of things. i 

6, The transmission of classic models. 

A grotesque effect is much heightened by a 
superb colour contrast, and fine tinting will often 
redzem a design, in our eyes, from ugliness, and 
make it merely quaint. 

Correct composition is evidently thought much of 
by the Chinese also. Their way of arranging the 
component parts of a design is sufficiently well marked 
to catch the most untrained eye. We can see that it 
is intentional, even when we disagree with it; it may 
appear perverse, but it is clearly not due to clumsiness 
or carelessness, 

In Chinese art “rhythmic vitality” will be found 
to be the supreme-and universal criterion : the others 
ase. subsidiary, and may sometimes be disregarded. 

A design, whatever its subject, must show a just- 
ness, an equilibrium, a balance of forces, as in a 
living thing. Our monster ordemon, our fungus or 
rock, must embody an equation of oddities a con- 
gruizy of form, of position, and of symbolic meaning, 
sufficient to endow it with personality, even possibility ; 
the artist’s idea is thus mage clear and communicated 
to the spectator. By this means the weird and the 
inmpossible are animated by an uncanny life of their 
own’; they are made to give—apart from skilful- 
composition—the impression that they are the offspring 
of a living mental image. l 

Much Chinese work is, and should be, to us, 
“grotesque.” E i 

As examples let me mention the following : 

We have the A’vez, a cgnventional dragon-form 
found on the bronzes of the Chou Period, this creature 
being supposed to exercise a restraining influence 
agzinst the sin of greed. ° 

Then there is the fao frieh, translated by Dr. 
Legge as “glutton,” standing for an embodiment of, 
and warning against, the vices of sensuality and 
avarice, . . 

A kind of primitive dragon without horns or scales, 
the ch’th lung, is still frequently reproduced, 
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The Zan designated by the character for é‘avarice,” 
is painted on the screen-wall in front of Yanien,%o 
doubt as a warning to officials, 7 f 

Tile phoenix called feng or chu niao, a modified 
‘pheasant, associated wa@h warm sunshine. and 
abundant harvests. = 

ahe unicorn, ch‘z-din, a quadruped diffieult to 
connect with any known animal. It was believed to 
appear on extessively rare and very auspicious 
occasions, and to show absolute bepevolence to all 
living things. z : 

The white tiger, who presided over the western 
quarter of the heavens ; the tortoise erf@vined with a 
snake, the northern emblem; the three-legged crow, 
imagined to dwell jn the sun ; the poodle-like lion, a 
semi-Buddhiet animal, guardian of the law and of 
sacred edifices ; the dragon-horse, and more especially 
the many varieties of true dragon, must be cited. 

How deeply and widely the dragon tradition has 
influenced Chinese life is shown even in landscape- 
gardening. The zigzag bridge is supposed to typify 
the dragon ; trees and shrubs are trimmed into the 
shape of dragons; ponds are laid out in reptilian 
shapes ;, the trunks of dwarfed and warped trees are 
likened to dragons. Other gtotesque effects, in door 
and wall, are largely animistic ; evil spirits are said 
to be baffled by unexpected screens and devious 
paths ; they are exorcised by suddenly coming upon 
the pious but threatening effigies of guardian genii, 

Grotesqueness, here, is more than an „artistic 
fashion ; it is almost a prayer, 

The love of the marvello@, Being universal, will 
be found among the Chinese tothe samegextent, ag 
least, as elsewhere. LP fact, ote might expect Ít to be 
more pronounced. Beneath the grave, impassive® 
demeanour inculcated by good, manners, the Chinese 
undoubtedly conceals a very intense nature, a capatity 
for the most violent emotion, and an imagination 
teeming with the weirdest fancies. His language is 
rich in superlatives and in words expressive, of 
emotion ; and if art is, after all, self-expression, must 
one not expect to find that a man possessed of a 
highly emp#atic tongue will be inclined to overstate 
his impression when his brush is in hjs hand ? 

_The Taoists have been, in certain ways, the arch- 
priests of Chinese “grotesque” art. 

As quietists and contemplatives, their influence 
-showed itself in the ascetic sobriety of colour notable 
in the work of the great Sung masters. They 
believed that their sages, by retiring to the wilds and 
living on weird and unnatural food, could attain 
a certain physical immortality, like the “Enarletrees 
and jagged peaks with which they foregathered. 
Hence they are portrayed as wrinkled and seamed 
like oakbark, and datelessly old, placidly gazing at 
the clotid or the waterfall, considering the grace cf 


athe flying stork, or the shimmering of the moos upon 


a mountain lake. The lonely trayeller is said to have 
come upon them suddenly, in the fastnesses qf the 
hills, rooted like ancient trees, or looming, ghostly, 
through the mists. 

Buddhism completely overshadowed, if it *did not 
displace—at any rate inthe heyday of its glory—the 
“grotesque” element altogether, t. 

The effect of Buddhism, 8m Chinese Art was. 
twofold.. In the beginning we find seren® and digni- 
fied statues and lonesome landscapes, devoid alto- 
gether of anything grotesque; later with the action and 


— 
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reaction between Buddhism and the older beliefs, the 
goblin*humour of the Chinese artist reasserted itself, 
finding a wide and richer field of fancy than before. 


Most Chinese artists have as much opportunity 
as the Greeks had of gtudyin& the nude. The spare?’ 
but well-knit coolie is in evidence everywhere, scantily 
clad, Mid getting the very most out of his muscles 
in the exercise of his daily toil, But if he ever was 
studied, as a problem, there is little’evidence of it. 
The peasant, in g European picture, is always hand- 
somer and better pgoportianed than the real toiler 


could possibly be ; the Chinese boatman or tracker, . 


on the otherhand, is often a striking figure, climbing 
cliffs like a cat, or steering—tense with vigilance and 
muscular strain—through a dangerous rapid. But 
where do we find his picture ? d 
The commonest theory is that Chinese artists find 
the human form too symmetrical to be interesting. 
Another theory would attribute to Buddhist 


’ e. influence- the treatment of the human form as being 


hS 


neither more nor less important than any other phase 
or semblance of being, 

With a choice of subjectseranging from gods and 
demons to stones and grasses? we also find that the 
human form, as a subjé&ct of art, was deliberately 
classed below landscape in the writings of Chinese 
critics of rank, : 

A human form, therefore, when used for the 
purppse of expressing an idea, was compelled to 
assume.a shape or attitude associated by long usage 
with that idea, and the result, in our eyes, is 
“ grotesque,” = = 
» Whatewer may be the trye explanation of this 
belittling of the human’ and glorification of the non- 

uman element in Chinese art, there is reason to think 
that, like other-sources of the grotesque, it is a racial 
peculiarity. 

Certain of the greatest Chinese artists, have not 
left a single picture of a human being ; the work~of 
othgs is represented only by quaint and whimsical 
studies of aged men 8r monsters. 

The idea that such men could not have drawn or 
carved fine human forms is, of course, ptéposterous. 
The early Buddhist religious works are proofs of their 
power, The birds,.fishes, and flowers of the best 
schools are as real as they are dignified ; the men who 
drew them could have drawn anything they had a 
mind to, - 

Even in the relics‘of Han art left to us we have 
truly naturalistic horses and birds ; but the human 
figures are ofen deliberately distorted, though whe- 
ther for mythological or merely decorative reasons is 
not quite clear to the writer. 

„a. ID two words, Western art lends itself to the 
literal” and Far Eastern art to the “literary”: and 
ifthe thing drawn by the Chinese artist does not 
expres? his idea` without alteration, he simply alters * 
it until it does. Thus, for‘gcod or ill, his treatment 
tends of necessity, towards the “grotesque” in many 

instances, 

Daring and correct, however, as the great Chinese 
arteworkers have been in the use of colour, powerful 
as they have been in composition, the one outstanding 
feature of all*their work has been this-—facility in the 
treatment gf line. Freedom, even license, in the use 
of line may not always please the eye, especially of a 
European ; but it is not the failing of a tyro: it is 
the whjm of a master. To say the least of it, no man 
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who does not know his tools well willfdare to juggle 
with them. 

The&rotesque, then, holds a considerable place in 
Chinese art. For the reasons given, I submit that it 
holds that place rightly; it expresses a national 
peculiarity ; it meets a national need ; it shows itself 
as the outcome of a national gift. It evidences skill, 
perseverance, and humour; it evidences a cheerful 
recognition of the shadows of life, as well as of its high 
lights : it provides a foil to the drab poverty and cast- 
iron etiquette of everyday existence ; it preserves from 
oblivion numberless traditions valuable to the student 
and the historian. 


e Morality and Convention. 


Writing in the Hibbert Journal H. L, 
Stewart offers a defence of what is known 
by the term “convention.” Says he: 


Those who speak+* with scorn of conventional 
morality seem to have before their minds a sort of 
unnatural perversion, a system which did not grow 
but was rather manufactured, a code eith@r imposed 
by senseless authority from without 8r invented with 
more or less sinister purpose from within. They 
think of it as, at the best, unreflective prejudice ; 
at the worst, a deliberate pretense under which one 
part of society makes pariahs of another part. The 
blame for this imposture is placed upon some order 
which the critic specially dislikes—the clergy, the 
aristocrats, the capitalists. Just now an intellectual 
Circle of unique refinement specializes in- derision of 
the middle class, to whose moral notions the epithet 
“smug” is applied with great success. 

Nine-tenths of the theoretical attacks upon Conven- 
tion turn upon an ambiguity in the word, They are 
attacks upon a phantasm, and if imposture has been 
at work atall it has appeared mainly in the skill 
with which our critics first falsify the pedigree of 
common morals and then hold up the poor progeny to 
contempt, “Convention” means agreement, and henge 
ought to imply freedom of choice. It even suggests 
an element of caprice; for the more capricious a 
choice has been, the more appropriate do we regard the 
epithet “coventional”’ as applied to the arrangement 
which has been its outcome. Thus we speak of the 
conventional procedure of law, but not of the conven- 
tional processes of digestion, for the latter are imposed 
by necessity, while the former—though they are at 
least believed to have a basis in reason—might within 
very wide limits have been varied by human 
preference. Most fitting of all is the use of the word 
when we have before us such a scheme as the alphabet 
or a scientific nomenclature ; for although even these 
are not wholly arbitrary, they come as close as we 
can get to a sheer creation of will, a pgoduct whose 
value consists in its general acceptance, and which, if it 
had been otherwise constructed, would have been 
equally serviceable provided it were adopted with 
equal unanimity. ° 

“Most of-our ideas about right and wrong are con- 
ventional,” say the novelists. On the contrary, it is 
very hard indeed to find any of those ideas to which 
we can accurately apply such an epithet. They are 
for the most part the workings of uncenscious reason. 
The modern Communist, I suppose, will stigmatize as 
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conventional mot of our received notions about pro- 
pety. But, he will have to confess that from the 
beginning of time eveyy man has been grantedea right 
to the exclusive possession of some things, and that, 
wh le no primitive conference of the species settled 
wh'ch these were to be, their progressive assignment 
anc delimitation have followed lines which may have 
been wtong ‘but which at least were not arbitrary. 
Thy were laid down “under the pressure of social 
nezds and feelings. I for one am ready to admit that 
they were often laid down amiss, and that many of 
them are amiss still. But the fault did not lie -in 
subservience to “Convention” and in omitting to 
apreal to “Nature.” Forin the same sense in whiche 
Naczure authenticates, let us say, the right to life, she 
authenticates that order by which life in society may 
expand, Few will claim that each person as suh has 
an indefeasible right to live. The hangman, although 
we may call Him, in the abusive sense, a conventional 
Institution, is in a truer*sense a genuinely natural one. 
He is an official who, not through wanton cruelty, 
still less from stupid caprice, but for purposes that 
are deemed socially urgent, has been appointed and 
is maintained. Whether we should keep him depends 
on «eat we think of these purposes, and of his 
effectiveness for garrying them out. The gradually 
formed sentiment on such things which, we are told, 
it is essential to shake, is thus no mere adhesion to 
prejudice. _It is crystallized experience. If.it could 
be so shaken as to have its whole basis destroyed— 
and unfortunately it cannot,—the new structure would 
be built upon the same sort of principles, for mankind 
has no other, . 

But the writer does not deny the edu- 
cative value of dramas and imaginative 
literature in general Which “seek to estab- 
lisk a sort of moral equality,” as will be 
apparent from the following lines: 


The successful drama at present is one that, 


presents human character as much more uniform than 
our ancestérs supposed. It seeks to establish a sort 
of moral equality even if it must level down rather 
tan levelling up, and the democratic sentiment is at 
once conciliated. We like to feel that if the secrets 
of all hearts were disclosed, accuser, accused. judge 
and jurymen would not be so very different; that, in 
short, as the old lines have it, 

There is so much good in the worst of us, 

And so much bad in the best of us, 

That it ill becomes awy one of us 
To look down.on the rest of us, 

Mow, I am far from minimizing the educative 
value which belongs to these artistic presentations 
when they are skilfully and earnestly executed. Much 
genrine concern is abroad about social injustices and 
how to remedy them. And the authors of imaginative 
literature especially since C/ycle Tom’s Cabin, have 
held a sort @f prescriptive right to operate thus upon 
the conscience of the public. Jt is probable that in 
no. other way could the poignancy of a situation be 
brought home with such general effectiveness. 


Uses of Wood-Pulp and Paper. i 
With the progress of time wood-pulp 
and paper are being requisitioned in an 
ever-increasing degree to manufacture 
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many of the necessaries of civilisafion. 


The Canadian Forestry Journal makes 
mention of a host of such afticles® We 


tead: , . 


Paper is largely usgd “by anatomical mechanists to . 
make artificial limbs ; by telescope makers, by boot 
and shoe makers, by cap manufacturers, for the 
foundation of caps and hats, forming all the peaks 
and many of the tops which look like leather ; by 
China and porcelain manufacturers ; gy doll makers 
and by ship builders ; and.againg in making. optical 
instruments, in pictures and looking-glasses, in 
portmanteaus, in Sheffield goods and fea pots. One 
manufacturer has made panels for doors from paper, 
and, he looks forward to making carriages of paper 
when the d&ty shall have been taken off. Paper 
pipes are actually made prepared with bitumen and 
capable of standing pressure of 300 pounds of water 
tothe inch. Pulp and paper have furnished a rich 
field for exploitation, and in altogether new spheres e 
of usefulness have arrived ata stage which may be 
said to guarantee their permanent serviceability, 
Now-a-days, the publie are familiar with artificial 
silk, coarse cloth, and* fabrics closely resembling 
mercerised cotton produced from wood-pulp fibres, 
and it is stating nothing new to say that ties and 
waist coats are being ‘made from pulp and 
paper. Asa matter of fact, both paper and pulp can 
now be formed into solid substances capable of 
competing with wood or iron in point of durability 
and elasticity ; and for some years past, treated by 
special methods, they have been converted into such 
articles as paper bottleg, figures, ornaments@furniture, 
etc. Water-proof coverings for walls and ceilings 
parchment slates, flanges and manhole rings, paper 
wheels, roofing and boats, paper barrels, gas pjpes, 
boxes and horse shoes are also no langer novelties, 
Probably one of the most valuable by-products of the 
manufacture of sulphite pulp is that of spirit from the 
waste, and particularly in Sweden, the -distillatien of 
alcohol from cellulose, bids fair t¢ become an industry 
of considerable importance, ` s 

In the Urfited States a heavy paper board for use 
in building operations is also made’ from waste 
sugar-cane and corn stalks, In a small mill at 
Koyasa, Kanagawa (Japan), water-proof paper is 
now manufactured fòr shirt-making. j 

Paper string and twine has within recent years 
come to be recognised as a valuable substitute for 
the ordinary variety, Paper string is nowy being 
made of such stoutness that it is suitable for tying 
up parcels of quite a fair size, and ite#manrfacture 
is now being carried out in this country. Twine has 
been produced from paper in Germany for sofne 
years ; the cord is spun from strips of brown or white 
creped hin cellulose paper and the few mills making 
it are said to be unable to meet the demand. 

Making artificial flowers from paper is not a new 
idea but it is probably not ŝo well known that they 
are now being made of paper rendered non-indlam- 
mable by the moderate use of asbestine. The Japanese 
sunshade is, of course, quite a familiar object, but the 
collapsible and storm-proof paper umbrella, “devised 
for use in emergencies by an ingenious American, 
has not yet obtained wide favour. t, 

Twisted or hardened paper w also being exten- 
sively employed at Sheboygan, United “States of 
America, in the manufacture of, paper furniture, and 
bags and trunks of compressed paper are perhaps 
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somewhat better known than the paper jackets for 
saflsages, which have been introduced on the other 
side ‘Of the Atlantic. Vulcanised fibre, which is 
simply paper treated with ziac chloride, is also being 


extensively used in the manu§acture of tool handles,” 


bobbins, tubes, etc., Aud pape? binder twine, paper 
e window shades, paper matting and paper floor 
coverings, the latter generally made with an admix- 
ture of cotton, are now widely uséd.* Paper insula- 
tors are, ofcourse, in comparatively common use, 
but it must be Gdmitted that a paper chimney, of 
which we have heartl, is Sdmething of a novelty. 
Paper cart-wheels and paper boats are, however, 
no longer curiosities, though it is stated that the 
paper boat is, indeed, a very substantial and 
serviceable craft. ° 
It is now well known ‘that Germ#ny is using 
chemical pulp in place of cotton as a basis for the 
production of high explosives and a German military 
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surgeon goes so far as to say that not only cellulose 
wadding, but mechanical wogd-pulp, wood flour, 
wood wool and wood felt have donc good service as 
substitutes for cottoa in makiug dressings, while 
another authority states that for wound secretions, 
filter and blotting paper serves the parpose admi- 
rably. Cellulose wadding Is used in dozens of forms 
as a substitute for cotton, agd its employment is 
stated to be even more advantageous when loosely 
woven cotton wicks are substituted for closely woven 
wicks, particularly in spirit and petroleam lamps. 
There have also been stories of paper boots and 
paper socks worn by soldiers of the European battle- 
*fields and it is reported that paper beds, with paper 
sheets and pillow ‘cases, are now being used in 
Germany by the poor, the matresses being made of 
strong® sheets of paper pasted together and filled 
with dry leaves of beech and oak trees. k 
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The Rector’s Convocation Speech— 
A_ Rejoinder. 

Iam glad that my short article under the above 
htading, i@ the April pumbereof the Modern Review 
has led to some fruitful discussion on the com- 
parative merits of the Indian and European systems 
of philosophy in the July number just to hand. Let 
me State at the outset that in suggesting that the 
study of Indian philosophy should be deferred till 
the understanding of the Indian student is matured 
and pis critical faculty developed by the study of 
western philosopby,eit was not my intention to 
assert dogmatically’ that to follow the opposite 
course advocated by his Excellency the R@&tor would 
be sure to prove mischievous; allthat I said was that 
the change might quite possibly be a change for the 
worse, and I proceeded to give some reasons for my 
apprehension. Only by introducing a course of 
Indian plslosophy in the undergraduate classes, and 
watching the actual, result for a series of years, cau 
the truth or otherwise of my position be tested, and 
I quite*see the force of the arguments advanced by 
Mr. Bagantagj<umar Chatterjee in favour of the 
early introduction of Indian philosophy in the 
cursiculam of our colleges. In the last lines of Part I 
of his paper} however, Mr. Basanta Kumar 
Chatterjee gives his whole case away when he says 

J that the students whom he would teach fndian 
philosoply should already have had some training in 
the western system and some knowledge of western 
science. That is exactly what I plead for. 

Part Il of Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterjee’s paper 
is specially devoted to my article. The orthodox 

e Pundit may adhere to a particular system of philo- 
sophy and thřnk the other systems to be defective, 

„ but I was BO ne of the exceptional, and of the 
7 learned fet, bat of the average Hindu. If, as Mr. 
- Basanta Kwmat Chatterjee admits, such Hindus 
recognise the direct working of the Divine Spirit in 
their philosophers, it seems that I was not far wrong 
when I,said that we approach the study of philoso- 
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phical questions not with an open mind, but with a 
reverential awe which effectually stifles all freedom of 
thought. Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterjee compares 
the Hindu attitude with the Christian regard for the 
Bible as divinely inspired. This is precisely what I 
meant when I said that we look upon Kapila and 
the other sages as canonised semi-divine saints. No 
one would beso foolish as to object to the Christian 
reading his Bible, as none would think of protesting 
against the Hindu reading the Vedas. But what I 
object to, and what western philosophers would 
object to, is to take up the study of philosophical 
questions in the uncritical spirit in which ohe studies 
his sacred scriptures. And one might also object to 
any books, believed to be revealed or semi-revealedy 
being prescribed for compulsory study by any section 
of students. My complaint was that ‘philosophy which 
is the finest flower of universal human reason is too 
closely connected with religion in India to deserve 
the name in the full sense.’ An Old Alumuus, criticis- 
ing my article, says in the same issue of this 
magazine that ‘if human reason plays a dominant 
part in any department of h@man activities, it is in 
the domain of philosophy.” I should substitute 
‘ought to play’ for ‘plays’ in the above extract, and 
thus read, it is my own view, and I hold that in so 
far as Hindu philosophy leans on religion, which 
lives by faith and is guided by authority, it fails 
in its proper function gua philosophy, for to that 
*extent it fails to afford adequate scope for the play 
of human reason, The same writer sggs that “for 
breadth, range and variety of thoughts embracing 
in its sweep the rankeSt materialism of Charvaka 
on the one side and the absolute idealism of Sankara 
on the other, no other single country’s intellectual 
output, ancient or modern, can compare with that 
of India.’’ I admitted in my article that ‘no other 
philosophical system is so habitually free from con- 
ventional limitations on discussion as to the origin 
of the univefse and its Creator. Panthéism, Monism 
Dualism, Atheism—all rival theories have fair field 
and no favour.’ The little that I know of both the 
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- indigenous and the Occidental systems of philosophy 


would not however permit me to endorse he un- 
restrained eulogy of An Old Alumnus. In the Indian 
systems, though the existence of God is freely 
disputed, the revelation of the Veda is always taken 
for granted, and the opprobious epithet of Nastik 
is reserved not for the atheist or agnostic, but for 
the man who does næ believe in the self-revelation 
and the infallibility of the Veda. There is an 
evident attempt,-in some schools ‘of philosophy, to 
pander to popular prejudice in thus placing the 
Veda above criticism. Moreover, the mythology of 
the Hindus, with all its absurdities, is cited and 


alluded to and drawn upon ‘for illustrations, often « 


without a word of adverse coniment, in the philo- 
sophies ; the multitudinous gods and goddesses, the 
unmeaning ritual and cegyemonial practices, arettaken 
at the valuation which is given to them by popular 
religion without any attempt at open dissent, 
though the logical outcome of the philosophical 
discussions may be autagonistic to a belief in 
them. The whole philosophy of the Purva-Mimansa 
proceeds on the assumptiorf that salvation lies in 
the Vedic sacrifices which are all but extinct now and 
forybich no rational justification can be found. The 
European philosopher writes with a rich background 
of thoughts, feelfugs, ideas, brilliant, artistic, edify- 
ing, revealing a cultured imagination and a critical 
insight which constitute the essence of true education, 
Wise maxims, profound reflections, balanced judg- 
ments, eloquent dissertations on topics of general 
human interest, are interspersed in’ his writings. 
Sometimes there is even a wealth of local colouring, 
a. poetic transfiguration of dry details. He not only 
deals with problems specially appertaining to his 
subject, but makes frequent excursions into adjacent 
realms and evokes our emotional symyathy with all 
the nobler aspects of human life and endeavour, as 
well as of art and nature, and in discussing cognate 
questions of other sciences, shows a breadth of know- 
ledge which is alien to our philosophers. He plays, 
in short, upon all the subtler influences which mould 
life and form character, and dwells habitually in an 
atmosphere which is at once elevated and practical, 
Łe., not too detached from the realities of life. In all 
these ways he presents ‘a breadth, range and variety 
of thoughts’ which go to the making of a truly liberal 
culture. Hindu philosophy is not so many-sided, 
nor, apart from its specific problems in which it 
shows an intellectual depth and keenness of vision 
not certainly excelled in the West, is it so well able 
to draw out the best, from the point of view of civic 
culture aud social morality, in the average man who 
has no intention to retire to the hills to meditate on 
his release. Absence of originality among our gtu- 
dents of philosophy is not, as An Old Alumnus seems 
to think, due to the fact that they do not study in 
the Tols. The best orthodox products lack the varied 
outlook, the general culture and the historic sense 
which a study of western literature alone can give,e 
and withoug such liberal culture original thinking is 
next to impossibleonly commentaries are possible. 
this because Vivekananda And Rabindranath have 
both been saturated with such modern culture, that 
they could throw new light on Hindu civilisation and 
culture, and make the world listen tothem’ Both of 
them have extolled the spirituality of Iddia, but both 
have denounced the superstitions, torpor and the 
ritual-mongering which pass for spirituality in our 
midst. Vivekananda was a born fighter,* and scoffed 
at nothing so rluch as at our popular religion of the 
kitchen, as he called it. Rabindranath has, in his 
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Achalayatan and numerous other pieces, exposed, iu 
lis own masterly way, our slavery to custonf and 
intellectual stagnation. As for the Navya Nyaya 
system of Navadwip, extolled by An Old Alumnus and 
Also by his Excellency thg Rector, I have not been 
able to learn anything systemat® of it for want ofa 
suitable text book, but the little that I have regi does 
not inspire me with the hope that, it will emancipate 
the Bengali misd from its thraldom to dead forms 
and formulas—rather the contrary. [shall however be 
glad to know more on the subject, if 4n Old Alumnus 
or any other writer will kesdly take upon himself the 
task of elucidating its main principles and expound- 
ing the services it has rendered to the use of philo- 
sophy, in the pages of this Review. 

I claim to have wade a first-hand study, from the 
rationalistic @tandpoint, “of almost all the Puranas, 
and I adhere most emphatically to my statement 
that there is every where in them a total confusion of 
what is ethically good and ethically bad. It would 
of course be absurd to say, as Mr, Basanta Kumar 
Chatterjee construes me as saying, that there is not 
one instance in the entire Pouranic literature where 
what is represented as good is really good. I never 
said so, and ‘everywhere in the Puranas’ cannot, as 
Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterjee knows, mean ‘inva- 
tiably and without a single exception.” On the con- 
trary, there are many beautiful stories, legends, and 
moral precepts in the Puranas, but considering their 
bulk and volume, these are far too few, and are 
altogether swept away by the mass of hocus-pocus 
and positive obscenity to be found in them. What is 
‘more significant than this, the total obliteration of 
moral values does not seé& tb strike the Pouranic 
writer as singular, or evoke his condemnagon. Hejs 
just as much at home%in enurtciating a high philoso- 
phical doctrine as in, perhaps in the very next passage 
making the most filthy observation on the female sex, 
or in describing the illicit amours of some gad or 
hero. If the latter are to be treattd as interpola- 
tions, then the Puranas would have to be transiorm- 
ed beyond recognition. Now, what isthe reason of 
this indifference to moral values? And what is the 
reason why, in spite of the different schoels of philo- 
sophy freely criticising one another, all the sages are 
in some vague sort of way conceived by the popular 
imagination to this day as being eqùally infallible, 
and as having an equally profound grasp of the 
truth? The reason I attribute to the pantheistic 
tradition which is the very atmosphere we breathe, 
The conception of the ‘unifying idealism of Asia,’ of 
which An Old Alumnus speaks, and which first 
dawned on the poetic vision of that great Japanese 
mystic Okakura, who dreamt nobly of *a single 
ancient Asiatic peace’ which his count#¥men eee only 
too anxious to disavow, often means nothing better 
than the inability to see any distinction between"the 
antinomies of life, between good and evil, theism and 
polytheism, between a life of action and a life of 
passive subjection, between reason and science on the 
one hand, and the practice of superstitious cults and 
ahherence to tummeaning ‘beliefs and customs on the 
other. This transition from one pole to thesther, 
this bridging over the gulf which separates the two 
extremes, is effected by the convenient doctrine of 
Adhikari-Bheda, and the Geéta is called in to*reconcile 
the different paths of faith, knowledge, and work. 
It is because at bottom we believe teat all is one, 
that both good and bad pfoceed from the same 
source, that every form of belief and practice, however 
grotesque, is suited to some stage of the soul’s 
growth, that we tolerate every nuisance and are 
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proud of pur tolerance, This tolerance of Hinduism 
is eccerding to well-known foreign writers, indistin- 
Suishable from indifference to truth, and makes our 
religion, according to other competent observers, a 
mass of contradictions. Qur philosophers boldly 
challehge the existence of God,»but lend the weight of 
their a oniy to current social prejudices, and visit 
deviatiéus from the prescribed ritual with dire 
punishments. Control of passions isẹstrongly advo- 
cated, but the breach of it among the sages, heroes 
and gods does, pot elicit any moral disapprobation. 
The ‘unifying idealisy’ of ddinduism is maintained by 


_ {ts all-embracing universalism, which permits it to be 


at once subtMand gross, spiritual and sensual ; it is 
accommodating and elastic, so that the boldest phi- 
losophical speculation goes hand in hand with 
polytheism of the crudest variety. Cerergonial purity, 
as enjoined by our Samhitas, is not personal cleanii- 
ness only, as Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterjee thinks. 
We can see instances of such purity among the priestly 
class and widows ; much of it is as unmeaning as the 
instinctive habits of the lower animals which were at 
one time useful but have in the course of evolution 
survived their utility, and some of it is positively 
injurious to health. The disrtgard of moral values 
and the tolerance of serious låpses from the standard 
of rectitude which may always be noticed in rural 
sodiety, may legitimately be ascribed to the funda- 
mental pantheistic conception, rooted in the mind, 
though not consciously thought out, that everything 
is, in the ultimate analysis, the sport of the Divine 
Mother, and so there is a justification for every shade 
ofconduct. The non-moral character of much of our 
Scriptural teaching *ha@ often been admired by 
Nietzsche gnd his school, as every reader of Nietzsche, 
Leo G. Sera, J. M. Kennedy dhd others, will admit. 
Jhe ethical code of Goutama Buddha, and ‘the super- 
imposed moral precepts of the Christian cult? which 
An Old Alumntfs seetis to disapprove, do not find 
favour with the advocates of the cult of the Super- 
man and the Will to Power; they prefer the all- 
embracing pautheism of Hindu philosophy which 
unifigs all contradictions by finding a place for 
mutually antagonistic principles of conduct in its 
scheme of morals, 

The distinction between striving for*one’s own 
Salvation and tbat of his fellowmen, so far from 
being immaterial, as Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterjee 
thinks, is fundamental of the two types of civilisa- 
tion, Indian and European. en God wanted to 
give Prafhad bis deliverance from the wheel of life, 
he replied: ‘The sages, O Lord, lead alife of retire- 
ment, away from human habitations, actuated 
mostly by a desire for their own salvation, without 
thinkiag of @he welfare of others. I, however, do 
not seek my own liberation, leaving other poor 
mdrtals to their fate ; (Srimadbhagabata, Skanda 7, 
Chapter 9} On the other hand, Positivism and 
humanity are, according to G. L. Dickinson ‘the 
dominant forms of thought and feeling in the West.’ 

I waintain that the teaching of our philoso- 
phy is not virile and prdctical for the very reasons 
cited eby An Old Alumnus to prove that it is so. 
As I have already said, it reduces all practical 
antagonisnis into an all-embracing, and therefore 
ideal ant fanciful, unity, and by making us toler- 
ant of evil robs us of the energy and the incen- 
tive to combat it in the battlefields of life. The 

all-comprehensive’ ec¢haracter of our philosophic 
culture, ag4in, instead of issuing in right conduct, 
which is the true test of a practical teaching, makes 
it possible for the highest products of the university 
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that I see before me to talk of the foexorable law of 
Karma and at the same time worship Saturn, 
Satya Pir, or the Snake god in the firm belief that 
they will preserve their families from harm., Even a 
foreign observer like Sidney Low did not fail to 
observe that ‘the educated Hindu sometimes recon- 
ciles the Higher Thought with the Lower Actina 
startling fashion,’ Undoubtedly Hindu philosophy 
has a most elevating effect onf noble minds who can 
rightly understand its principles, as I freely admitted 
in my last article. An Old Alumnus cites the 
authority of Vivekananda to prove that Hindu 
philosophy is virile and practical. The apostle of 
neo-Hinduism was a nationalist to the core. He 
wanted Hindus to be ‘heroes in the strife,’ to make 
the world ring with their achievements, to have 
confidence in themselves and in the uplifting power 
oftheir religion. Therefore ehe tried to show that 
Hindu religious philosophy does not negessarily tend 
to make men visionaries, aud weak in action. It was 
a much-needed lesson that Vivekananda taught his 
countrymen, He took Hinduism at its very best, 
and illuminated its doctrines from the vast store- 
house of his knowledge and experience, and infused 
in the minds of his audience (most of his writings are 
reduced from his speeches) the contagious eythysiggm 
of his magnetic personality. It is because Viveka- 
nanda knew well enough wherein lay the weakness of 
Hinduism as popularly interpreted and understood 
that be was at such pains to remove it, and this is 
what his admirers are apt to forget, remembering 
only the flattering eulogies which from patriotic 
motives, and to save the mind of the Hindu from 
sinking under the weight of its philosophic depres- 
sion, he freely introduced in his lectures. It is 
admitted on all hands, both by foreigners and 
Indians who boast of the spirituality of India, that 
the spirit of Indian philosophy has deeply permeated 
the masses. Had the teaching of our religious 
philosophy been virile and practical, why should 
we be reduced to this sad plight today ? Contrasting 
Buddhism and Hinduism, Sir T, W. Holderness in 
his little but informing book says that Buddhism has 
in the main marked the character of the People that 
have come under its influence for good, and declares 
that “the Indian caste system and the degraded 
position consigned in Hinduism to woten......are 
impossible iu a Buddhist country.” “Those who 
believe Karma,” truly says Sir John Woodroffe, 
“must know that the present conditions are due to 
the collective Indian Karma and not to the ruling 
Power or anythiog else, For had that Karma been 
good,. our Power would not have been here” 
(Sakti and Shakta). Aceording to the same 
authority, few can be, and few should attempt to be 
Yøgis ; the path of Bhukti-Mukti (enjoyment-libera- 
tion) is the best path for by far the vast majority, 
aud the Tantric doctrine of Shakti, which holds that 
man is a magazine of power, and not the doctrines 
ofthe orthodox philosophical systems, is needed to 


è revivify us and ‘give to the ignorant and to others 


whose activity is ill-directed ‘the rgigious and 
metaphysical basis of which they now stand in need.’ 
Karma takes away the incentive to action by being 
popularly understood to mean that in this life you 
will have,to suffer the conbequences of the deeds done 
in your past,lives, but that by laying in a store of 
` good acts you may ensure better consequeuces in 
future lives, though you may not be able to modify 
the present thereby. That is to say, however much 
you may strive, you cannot enjoy the fruits of your 
good acts here and now, but such enjoyment must 
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be deferred to fkure existences. This, I know, isa 
spurious doctrine, and the Shastras may be made to 
tell a different story, but this is the popula# belief, 
and it has undoubtedly the effect I have indicated. 
It isin vain that the Bhagabata (Skanda 3, chap. 
30) says that heaven and hell are to be found on this 
zarth and have no separate existence, or the 
Markandeya Purana (Cb. 23) lays down that 
fatalism works in a victous circle, for it inclines one 
to inaction, and this very inactivity prevents him 
fram achieving the success which he could otherwise 
have attained. The Garuda Purana (Part I, ch. iii) 
amphatically declares that he who has enterprise, 
intelligence, courage and energy is feared even by the 
ods and hence man should always try to achieve 
success in spite of Destiny. But fatalism has so deep- 
ly tinged the Hindu mind that it has left its. mark 
even on the physiognomy and the movements “of the 
people, and oge of the first impressions ‘which soon 
possesses the traveller in India is that of the melan- 
choly which hangs over both the land and its people’ 
(Sir Frederick Treves), Alluding to the apalling wast- 
age of human life in India from infant mortality and 
preventable diseases, Sir T, W. Holderness says that 
“the resigned pessimism and quiet melancholy which 
chasmaaterige the religious and the mental outlook of 
the people, and Pri seem to brood over the land- 
scape and infect the atmosphere, are not without a 
physical basis.’ Undoubtedly we have cause for 
depression in the high death-rate which prevails in 
India, but one would be bold to say that our philo- 
sophies, by emphasising the miseries of life, have not 
kelped to drive the iron into the soul, and it is a 
permissible question to ask whether it is desirable to 
iatroduce such pessimistic teachings into the plastic 
winds of our young men in the formative stage of 
their growth, naturally characterised by buoyancy 
end hope. For, these fatalistic and pessimistic ideas 
are so deeply rooted in the popular religious 
thilosophy of the Hindus that they are difficult to 
eradicate from the minds even of those who pass for 
elucated among us. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterjee’s criticism is quite 
fair and mSderate in tortie, except for one line where 
ke compares my denunciation of Pouranic morals 
es ‘almost like the peroration of the speech of a rabid 
Christian missionary.’ I have myself fought many 
a good fight with the missionaries in the columns of 
our monthly magazines, aud have therefore the right 
to put in a word for this much-abused class. There 
are of course missionaries and missionaries, and Mr. 
Basanta Kumar Chatterjee, if he has kept in touch 
with them, will have found a marked change in the 
tone and quality of thei® writings within the last 
decade or so. Missionaries are no longer impervious 
to the researches of Orientalists and Indologisis, 
both European and Indian, and to the results ofa 
comparative study of religions, and they now write 
with greater.syinpathy aud deeper knowledge, and 
therefore their writings can no longer be overlooked 
or ignored, even though they contain observations 
© which woundsthe self-love of the educated Hindu. 

asides this, the educated and, liberal-minded English 
ntissionary (the example of Mr. Andrews and others 
will show that this is not a contradiction in terms, 
as we often contemptuously imagine) comes,of a race 
which has an inherited tradition of culture, sobriety 
and restraint, of balanced judgment and wide out- 
look which places him at an advantage in discussing 
systems of religion other than his own. Unless 
tkerefore he makes it a part of his profession to run 
down the Hindu religiou, and can admire and 
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appreciate our alien civilisation, his views age worth 
listening to, and I am not ashamed to confesa that 
missionaries of this type have succeeded in thrawing 
new light on some aspects of Hindu culture which 
had escaped my unaided gbservation. 

Mr, Basanta Kumaf Chatterjee objects to my 
quoting foreign opinions, ‘whether our philosophy 
is good or bad.’ ‘We ought to see it for ourSelves,’ 
says he. His attitude marks a healthy reaction 
against that form of intellectual dependence which is 
part of our general political subjectiqgn, by reason of 
which we ate apt to lookgap to,the ruling race for 
approval of everything we say or do. I shall only 
observe in passing that I have noticed@#this peculiar 
mental trait more often among the orthodox in spite 
of their boasted jndependence of judgment than 
among thoseewhom Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterjee 
calls ‘progressives.’ Indeed, this could not but be so, 
as the habit of mind which makes us subservient to 
Shastric authority and unwilling to examine foreigu 
sources also makes ug equally susceptible to the 
ruling authority. Nevertheless, seeing ourselves fas 
others see us is almost as necessary as seeing for our- 
selves if we want to advance on right lines. What is 
required is that we must not surrender our right of 
judgment to anybody.® Reason, not authority, 
whether Shastric or foreign, must be our guide. 
Cultured European travellers, highly-trained English 
administrators, European » Orientalists, have all 
reflected on the effect of our philosophical systems on 
the Indian character, and particularly on the 
melancholy, lethargy, and feeling of resignation 
which characterise the Indian masses, without failing 
to recognise their vivid comsciousness of the reality 
of the life beyond. Itis the spectator who often sees 
most of the game. We®@who lixe and move and have 
our being in the peculiar speculative atmosphere of, 
India, and have little firsthand knowledge of the rest 
of the world, may not agrde with these forggu 
writers, but this does not necessarily prove that they 
are wrong. We have indeed had enough of self-lauda- 
tion. and it would do us good to ponder why we 
occupy such a low place in the esteem of, ogber 
nations, and whether there mayenot be anything in 
our social and religious and philasophical systems to 
which it is dic, and whichis susceptible of improve- 
ment. Self-confidence is absolutely essential for our 
national regeneration, but it should not degenerate 
into an obstinate refusal to profit by the example of 
others, It would seém that the words of that learned 
Sanskrit scholar, Alberuni, are as true now%as when 
they were written in the eleventh century : 

“Weę can only say, folly is an illness for which 
there is no medicine, and thé Hindus belie¥e that 
there is no country but theirs, no natiow like sbheirs, 
no science like theirs. They are haughty, foolishly 
vain, self-conceited, and stolid......According to their 
belief, there is no other country on earth but theirs, 
no other race of man but theirs, and no created 
beings besides them have any knowledge or science 


*whatsoever, Their haughtinegs fs such that, Yf you 


tell them of any science or scholar in Khurasan or 
Persis, they will think you to be both an ignorgmus 
and a llar, Ifthey travelled and mixed with other 
nations, they would soon change their mind, for 
their ancestors were not as narrow-minded* as the 
present generation is.” (Dr. Sachau's translation). 
An Old Alumnus reads the doom of the world in 
the unholy alliance of western *sgience with militar- 
ism. Regders of this magazine will have mticed that 
the misapplication of sciende to base purposes is 
strongly denounced by western writers themselves, If 
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they ‘have hitherto beén unable to stem the tide, it is 
ngt bacause they failed to see the evil, as we so often 
do in,the case of our own social diseases, but because 
no particular group of statesmen and no individual 
nation had complete control of the congatenation 
of circumstances whigh led ® its abnormal growth’ 
The shock of a world-war was necessary to revivify 
those Moral aud spiritual forces which have brought 
home to the western nations the need of remodelling 
the structure of their society, with itf competitive in- 
dustrialism, on a nobler basis. Already the ground 
was somewhat prepared 2 socialists, philosophical 
anarchists, and othe schOots of democratic thought, 
The diferen bet ween the West and India lies in this, 
that when an evilis recognised to be such, the virile 
West makes a vigorous effort to throw it off from the 
body-politic. Our political depeffdence_is no doubt 
partly responsible for our inability to d$ so. But not 
only the ability, but even the honest desire, seems to 
be wanting among us. We prefer to lie supine in the 
presence of all the evils that afflict our social body, 
and console ourselves with the thought that all is 
vanity, that good and evil have both their place in 
this world, and that in the end, and in God’s own 
good time, though it may beeeons hence, things will 
somehow right themselves, and all will be well. 
The Yuga doctrine hag stamped the conviction deep 
i our minds that till the present cycle of decadence 
is over, it is idle to try to strive for a better future. 
An Old Alumnus may rest assured that the West 
will not allow its fair handiwork to go to pleces 
befére their eyes without making a mighty effort at 
all-round reconstruction after the war is over, 
Already we hear af ag.eague of Nations and other 
measures to banish war from this planet. If the 
West siffceeds in keeping te demon of war off its 
egates even for a century, it will have performed a 
‘task never attempted in India before the advent of 
thg British peace. The atmosphere of Europe was 
surcharged with electric currents, and the war was 
necessary to restore equilibrium and teach the 
European nations the moral dangers of excessive 
magerialism. The West will know to look after 
itself, but what of ws ? There is sense in preaching to 
the West the dangers of excessive devotion to the 
material sciences, as Vivekananda and Rabindranath 
have done. -Bug to preach to a nation of beggars 
in the same strain is either the very refinement of 
irony, or an eggregious piece of foolish short-sighted- 
ness. We must live before weecan speculate on the 
ultimate destiny of man. As Mr. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar says with so much force and eloquence, 
when western scholars spoke of the pacifist aud 
spiritifalistic tendencits of the East, the mesmerised 
Hindy fanciggl that probably be was being eulogised, 
but the young india of today does not feel any 
pride iu the position of utter helplessness assigned to 
him. It has’ become necessary to remind ourselves, 
with Sir John Woodroffe, that “itis absurd to talk 
as some do, as though India produced nothing but 
Sadhfs, Yogis, Mahatmas, philosophers and the 
like. The life of Ipdia {I speak of the past) has 
displayed itself in all activities. It has meditated 
both as the man of religion and of philosophy, but 
it has also worked in every sphere of activity....uIt 
is sigwificant of the variety of India’s life that the 
same land ðf ascetic austerity producee the Kama 
Shastra (grotic scriptures) and kindred literature 
. and art.” .° 
An Ol@ Atumnus in a grand finale to his excellent 
essay, with portions of which I am in * complete 
agreement, looks forward to the advent of another 
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Avatar to teach us ‘a new philosophy of life, based 
upon a broader interpretation of fthe ever-increas- 
ing fagts that the progress of science is every- 
day bringing to light’ aud for this mighty consum- 
mation he lays down, as an essential precondition, a 
far more general diffusion of the hidden riches of 
Indian philosophy through deep diving into the 
perennial spring itself. ‘Deep diving’ into oriyinal 
sources is certainly necessary for the scholar, bul a 
broader interpretation of sci€ntific facts is possibi: 
to those only who have delved equally deep into 
western science and scientific methods. The new 
ludian genius who will outshine Bergson must there- 
fore have an adequate intellectual equipment, and 


e the sum and substance of my humble plea was 


to provide the Indian student with the elements of 
such a broad modern culture before he plunges into 
the deeps of Indian philosophy. : 

A word on Indian spirituality of which An old 
Afumnus makes so much. Since wriéing my last 
article I have come across a book named ‘‘Appearan- 
ces” by G. Lowes Dickinson, whom Sir John Wood- 
roffe calls ‘an English writer of great insight.’ In 
this book Mr, Dickinson criticises American civi- 
lisation in a way which would delight the heart 
of An Old Alumnus. Nevertheless, he frequently con- 
trasts the West (in which term he includeam@bina 
aud Japan, as their outlook on lig is the sameas 
that of Europe) with India, and his comparisons, 
based on personal experience Of religious life in India, 
are instructive. The West stands for the energy of 
the world, for all, in this vast nature, that is deter- 
minate and purposive, not passively repetitionary. 
The religion of India refused all significance to the 
temporal world, took no account of society and its 
needs ; it sought to destroy, not to develop, the 
sense and the power of individuality. It may or may 
not be the religion of a wise race, but it could never 
be that of a strong ore. Melancholy, monotony, 
austerity ; a sense of perennial frost, spite of the 
light and heat ;a purgatory of souls doivg penance 
till the hour of deliverance shall strike [this, I way 
add, is practically the sense in which India is 
described in all the Puranas as the Karmabbumi 
par excellence], unearthly, overearthly—this is the 
kind of impression left on Mr. Dickinson’s miad by 
India ; whereas in China, he found gond temper, 
industry, intelligence, and nothing was abnormal or 
overstrained. The Indian does not believe in the 
process of time and experience, to him the world 
is phenomenal and unreal. Life is an evil—that 
is the root feelingin India. This spiritual atti- 
tude is probably an effect, rather than a cause, 
of an enfeebled grip op life. If conduct is to 
have any meaning, good and evil must be real in a 
real world. If they are held to be appearances, 
conduct becomes absurd. To regard evil as the 
sport of God is incompatible with the western view 
of religion, of which the irreducible minimum, 
according to the writer, is :—‘'] believe in the ultimate 
distinction between good and evil, and in a real 
progress in a real time. I believe it to be my dutr 
to increase good and diminish evil ; IMelieve that in 
doing this | am serwing the purpose of the world.’ 
In summing up the views of Mr. Dickinson, I de 
not intend that they*should be accepted as wholly 
true, bat certainly they deserve to be studied ag an 
instance of how a westera thinker, who is fully 
conscious of the defects of his own civilisation, 
would regard our claim to be considered a spiritual 


‘nation. For myself, I feel convinced as a result of 


my study of Indian authorities, that of real spiri- 
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tuality there hag been no marked preponderance in 
India since histo¥ic times (the birth of Christ for 
instance), and that, had we really been as spirigually- 
micded as we claim to be, had even the elite of the 
people in India been just, true, and honest, in their 
social, political, moral and intellectual relations, 
we should not havecome to our present sad pass. 
We must not overlook the fact that the strong 
alone can afford to bejust. My reading of Indian 
sarial history teaches nle, on the other hand, that 
from the days of the Vedas and the Brahmanas, 
down to the days of the Puranas, and mu:h more 
so m later times, we have hankered for material 
joys and blessings as much as any other nation, 


these scriptures being fuli of prayers and invocations ° 


for success in the material sense. The Buddhist 
Jataka stories give us glimpses of a world in which 
religion and materialism were as intimately blended 
as in the Puranas. Our dramas, according to H. H. 
Wilson, reveal®a society as refined, as corrupt, and 
as luxurious as any the West can show. The Maha- 
blarata tells the tale of a race of people in whom 
the blood tingled in every vein with the joy of life 
and who placed success in thts world betore every 
other consideration. Sanskrit literature, both 
sacr2d and secular, is full of vivid delineations of the 
evilsefpoterty and the advantages of possessing 
wealth. It is onby in parts of the Upanishads, 
the different schools of philosophy, aud more 
sexpl:citly in the Bhagabadgita that Nishkama ag 
opposed to Kamya Karma—selfless as opposed 
to selfish action—was held up as the ideal of life. 
But even in the domain of philosophy, we have the 
Barkaspatya (Charvaka) doctrine which, accord- 
ing to Madhavacharya, is the only doctrine which 
the majority of living beings hold by; we have 
the Purusha-Prakriti doctrine of the Samkhya philo- 
sophy and the doctrine of the union of the individual 
sov! with the Supreme Soul of the Vedanta, both of 
which, being interpreted in a grossly material sense, 
has furnished a pseudo-philosophic justification for 
the sexual licenses of various religious sects, thus 
showing that human nature in India, in spite of her 
austere philqsophies, is just as materially inclined 
as the rest of the world; and lastly, we have, in the 
early middle ages, the Rasesvara Darsana’ where the 
virtues of mercury and mica in rejuvenating the body 
are extolled, and a healthy body is, rightly enough, 
set up as the pre-requisite of philosophic studies and 
practices, and attention is thus mainly confined to 
the g-oss material tabernacle of the soul. I have 
already mentioned the erotic scriptures and sculp- 
tures. We preach abnegation and renunciation, but 
for centuries we have beem fighting amongst our- 
selves tooth and nail for our daily dwindling 
materal possessions. 
for great ideas, nor achieve sticcess on a scale con- 
ceived in the West, though our scriptures proclaim 


the grand truth, aq eq, ater waafiq’—there is 


joy orly in doing or suffering on a large scale. Im- 
mersed piper? in petty cares and narrow selfish 
desires, the mat@tialism which prevails among us is 
infinitely more ugly and sad than that which we 
denounce in Burope. It was Srikrishna who urged 


@ Arjuna to fight and kill from aegense of duty, aud it 


was Jesus Christ who would turn the left cheek to 
those who smote us on the right. If Christianity is 
nevertheless muscular and aggressive and Hinduism 
is tolerant and resigned yet exclusive, it is not due to 
an excess of spiwituality in the teachings of our 
master minds, but to our physical environments and 


We cannot sacrifice ourselves ẹ 
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racial temperament. It is this temperameut, “this 
attitude towards the realities of existence, which has 
got to be reshaped, and co-ordinated weth and, ad- 
jasted to our needs, in view of the growing com- 
plexity of ethe problem of mational existence and 
progress, and my appe% is, tgerefore, for a ‘sane, 
sober, and pragmatic outlook on life, which, suffused 
as much as you like by poetry, emotion, gr@ndeur 
and nobility of sentiment, may yet retain its hold on 
reality and thus furnish us with a coign of vantage 
from which to fight for our place in the sun in the 
strenuous competition of the modern world. 


Jory 3, 1918 A HINDU MASTERS OF ÅRTS. 


P. S.—Since the above was written the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms has been published. 
In para 182 ofthis document, the ‘two dominating 
conditions’ in India are thus described :—“One is 
that the immense masses of the people are poor, 
ignorant and helpless far beyond the standards of 
Europe ; and the other is that there runs through 
Indian society a series of cleavages—of religion, race, 
and caste—which constantly threaten its solidarity, 
and of which any wise political scheme must take 
serious heed.” Those Who boast of the ‘unifying 
idealism’ of India, may fintl it profitable to consider 
if there is any connection between the first of these 
conditions and our idealism which has fostered tHe 

aradox that man is socially «bound but spiritually 
free, this utter divorce of life from thought constitut- 
ing, in the opinion of Mr. P. Choudhuri (vide his 
article in the Manchester Guardian) and all serious 
thinkers, the tragedy of Indian history. As for the 
‘unifying’ character of our ideelism, the second of the 
above conditions forms asad practical compneutary, 
on the speculative ques@ for unity in diversity in 
which our sages were engaged in their forest retreats. 
If we want to release India from the grip of the two 
dominating conditions noticed’ in tle Report, we 
must, in the words of Mr. Choudhuri, modernise the 
ancient thought and apply the doctrines of man’s 
spiritual freedom to his social life. For such a prac- 
tical application of speculative doctrines to socal 
life we shall be all the better equipped if we .turu to 
the pragmatic philosophy—including in that term the 
social science€-—-of the West, even if we reject its 
materialism and hold, as the write himself does, 
that at its best, and in the realms of pure thought, 
our own philosophy need not go elsewhere for in- 
spiration, . i 


On The Study Of Indian Philosophy 
In Indian Universities. . 


I have watched with interest the comtrovessy in 
the pages of your valuable journal on the above 
subject. It seems to me that nearly all that may 
be said in favour of Lord Ronaldshay’s speech has 
been brought out in the two notes published on the 
subject in your July number. It would be, profitable, 
héwever, to make one or two more points. They 
both rise out of the Editorial comments in your April 
number. “Do British students learn philosophyeto 
begin with, as English philosophy or Anglican 
philosophy, or Christian philosophy ? Do the modern 
Greeks study mainly the philosophy | of Thales, 
Pythagoras etc., neglecting modern philosophy ?” 
Questions like this reveal an ignorance of what is 
considered to be the proper stu@y of philosophy at 
least in England. It is true that the Englis& student 
does not learn English philofophy to begin with, 
but he certainly begins with Greek philosophy, in 

t 


*e of philosophy who says he knows 
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any Tespeptable university, And nothing can be more 
pwoper since the greatest part of European civili- 
sation is built up out of Greek culture. It we should 
appeal to the example of English universitjes for 
the study of English or European philosophy in 
preference to our ogn, w® would have to admi 
that gur civilisation has no basis of its own and 
that iT has to seek a basis in European culture. 
Surely, this lies farthest from the intentions of the 
Editor at the time he penned thes® remarks. The 
principle obsegved in the procedure of Western 
universities is that in,order to understand any 
subject properly one ought to go as far as possible 
to the roomof the whole affair, as otherwise the 


context of everything that follows will be lost and e 


the result will be cnly an inadequate comprehension. 
In these days of “‘praticality” e%en enlightened uni- 
versities make: little provision for suth study. But 
a proper study of philosophy is still practicable at 
the premier English university—Oxford. I may add 
here that at least in that university an Indian student 
nothing of 
Indian philosophy in some form or other is not held 
in much esteem, 

The editorial remarks complained of seem further 
to assume that the businesssof education is somehow 
to make the students” assimilate the truth in a 
june form. This I fear has been the curse of the 
educational system in India, The aim of education 
or at least that much of it which one gets in a 
university, is not to teach the truth but only the 
way of looking for truth. in other words, the 
object of education is to inform us about methods, 
not results, If truth cold be grasped by any process 
„Of university education alone it would not be worth 
having. The Indian student@as had always the idea 


e presented to him that within a certain time he 


must acquire a certain amount of information, i.e.,he 
mast be able to reproduce that mass of information 
whenever called on to do so. In my opinion it makes 
little difference in the interests of true knowledge 
that the occasion when the reproduction takes place 
is got academic but some need of practical life. The 
informing ideal of afuniversify should be knowledge 
for knowledge’s sake. So long as this is the ideal 
there can be no indecent hurry to amass knowledge 
to find a shor& cut to truth. It is the observance 
or the falling away from this ideal that distinguishes 
the true from the merely commercial universities, 
He that runs can read the application to our uni- 
versiti€s, What is essential, then, is that our students 
should acquire as, systematic a knowledge as pos- 
sible of the methods of philosophical research, and 
not merely get to know and acknowledge the system 
of philosophy in fashion. And if all this talk in 
other fields about what is and what is not suited to 
fur national genius is not a farce, it follows that 
the best means of acquiring the philosophical 
knowledge required is the study of our own systems 
of philosophy, however antiquated they ‘may be. 
It h&s been asserted by some (I believe with a goad 
deal of reason) that the: Orieńtal and the Occidental 
meghods of research are essentially different. If this 
is the case, surely it would be only proper that the 
Indian student should learn the Indian in preference 
to thé European system, í 

The analogy attempted between Indian Philosophy 
and Indiqgn Chemistry fails. The real reason for the 
neglect“of Indian, Chemistry lies in the science not 
having #und translators and exponents of the 
eminence of Prof. MaxMuller and his like Thisisa 
regrettable fact ; still more regrettable is it that our 
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own sciences are neglected in the g@bsence of foreign 
admirers. Most regrettable of allfis the absence of 
sufficiegt inducement or scope for the study of 
Sanskrit in the present state offour university organi- 
sation ; and indeed this is the only proper reply to 
His Lordship—that while we are profoundly thankful 
to him for his advice we cannot but regret our 
inability to adopt it, the present position of Indian 
languages being what it is tn our ed acational system. 
We never lack good advice, but it is up to His 
Lordship to find means for the effective adoption of 
his advice. 


S. S, SuURYANARAYANAN, 
Principal, Madura College. 


Editorial Note. I have not been able to under- 
stand why the Principal of Madura College has 
treated me to this long lecture. In the April number 
my object mainly was to inflicate what in my opinion 
beginners in philosophy ought to study. I never said 
that Indian philosophy ought not to be studied 
by Indian students; on the contrary, I wrote: “it 
would be best, as now, to make Hindu philosophy a 
subject of post-graduate study, for students whose 
critical faculty has somewhat matured....... For the 
B. A. degree, a student studying for honours ir 
philosophy, may be allowed to include in fisioughkrit 
course a philosophical text in the ogiginal.”’ 

The Principal admits that “the English student 
does not learn English philosophy to begin with y 
and that was my point. I wanted to say that one 
ought not to be guided by mere patriotism in the 
choice of methods or materials of study,—so far, a. 
least, as beginners are concerned. I asked whether 
the Modern Greeks study mainly the philosophy of 
Thales, Pythagoras, etc., and the answer I obtain 
is that the English student certainly begins with 
Greek philosophy ;—and I must take_this to be a verr 
relevant answer ! ° 

The Principal observes: “The editorial remarks 
complained of seem further to assume that the 
business of education is somehow to make the 
students assimilate the truth in a jejune form,” I 
wonder where he has discovered this assumption oa 
my part. The whole trend of my remarks was exactly 
the opposite. In factin the second paragraph of my 
remarks, p. 470, I said that the business of univers: 
ties was ‘‘to promote the search of truth.” 

The Principal's “real reason for the neglect cf 
Indian chemistry” in India, is not the true reasor, 
But it would not be relevant to dwell on the subject 

ere, 


RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE, 
hditor, The Modern Review 


Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and Calcutta 
University Reform. 


L 


I beg to apologise for a grave mistake in my 
article on Calcutta University Reform in the Juy 
number, p. 17, column 1, paragrap 1, where itis 
asserted that the Hom. Dr. Ashutosh Mukhopadhyava 
opposed the proposal to allow the teachers of tae 
affiliated colleges to tlect a certain proportion of tae 
Fellows. The real factis that the Hon’ble Doctcr, 
on 18 March 1904, moved an amendment proposing 
that ten of the Fellows should be elected by the reg-s- 
tered Heads of or Professors in institutions affiliated 
to the University and University, Professors and. 
Lecturers, e 


All teachers sfrving the University directly, whe- 
ther called professors or lecturers, were, according to 
him, to have the franchise; but in the case of the 
aff iated colleges it Was to be restricted to such 
teachers as were dignified with the title of professors, 
(“lecturers” being excluded here). 

K. V. A, 


IT, 

-After the receipt gf the communication from 
K. V. A. printed above, we received the contribution 
primted below.—Ed, M. R. ] 

An article entitled “Calcutta University Reform” 
was published in the last number of the Modern 
Retiew under your editorship. In that article state. 
merts have been allowed to appear which are mani- 
feat.y untrue, Statements are made with an air of 
firsthand knowledge, but they really portray 
absolutely the opposite,of truth. An assertian js 
mace that Sir Asutosh Mookerjee opposed in 1904, 
the proposal ®f extending the franchise to College 
Proessors of electing representatives to the Senate 
of the Calcutta University. The writer of the article 
mates people believe that he has got the information 
from the Proceedings of the Governor-General’s 
Council, but as a matter of fact it was Sir Asutosh 
Mockerjee himself who proposed that “ten members 
of tH Stha be elected by registered Heads of, or 
Protessors in, Institutions affiliated to the University 
and University Professors and Lecturers,” 

IL zive below some extracts from his speech when 
the amendment was before the Council : 

(Pp. 151-53) “I do not desire to conceal my deep 
regret that the Bill, as amended, makes no provision 
for election by the constituency which I have named — 
a ccnstituency which, in my opinion, has the first 
and foremost claim on the University. If it be the 
object of the Billto secure for the Universities an 
academic Senate and alsp to secure the closest 
poss ble co-operation between University and College 
authorities, I think that it is essential that the right 
of redresentation on the Senate should be conferred 
by statute upon those who carry on the educational 
work of the Colleges affiliated to University, and 
I regret to have to say that the omission to provide 
for such representation does, in my judgment, 
appear to be a grave defect in the Bill.......it seems 
clear-to me that an election by the Faculties can in 
no sense and inno manner replace an election by 
teachers. As to the body of Graduates who will 
form our electorate, members of the teaching 
profession are in a hopeless minority....... I venture 
to foint out that we may well have an elec- 
tion by College Professors who, whatever their 
indiv dual aims and interest may be, are united by 
one common tie, namely, that they have all devoted 
themselves to the carrying out of that educationale 
work which it is the object of this Biil to promote, 
I furtrer desire to point out that although teachers 
may be, and will be, nominated by the Chancellor, 
such nomination can hardly replace an election by 
teackers themselves. Indeed it would not be difficult 
to print ont justancts in which teachers of distinc- 
tion, European and Indian, in Government service 
or in private employ, have nôt been put on the 
Senate for many long years; and the reason is not 
far to seek ; such must be the*inevitable consequence 
so lomg as we have teachers of eminence who are 
either unable or unwilling to press their claims 
upon the Government, so that appointment to the 
Senate may not be unduly delayed or indefinitely 
postponed, Ifthe right of election is conferred upon 
teachers, these are ‘precisely the men whose claims 
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are likely to be recognised by the electorate.....My 
Lord, is there any doubt that the body of teæchess 
we now possess or are likely to possegs in future, 
whateyger their shortcomings may be, may safely be 
entrusted with the privilege of election ? If there is 
any reasonable foundat¥on fos such doubt, I am 
afraid, My Lord, we are in a very bad way gnd no 
amount of legislation will be of any priftical benefit. 
So far as I am cpncerned I affirm without the slightest 
hesitation that the College teachers we have at the 
present moment may be implicitly egtrusted with 
the privilege of election... ut the cardinal point of 
my scheme is not merely that there should be an 
election by registered College Professom, but that 
such an election should be made from amongst their 
own body... Edo not entertain the slightest appre- 
hension that an electorate like this, composed of 
Professors who are mostly Graduatés of Indian or 
European Universities and who represent the interest 
of all the Colleges in the country will in any way 
abuse the privilege conferred upon them.” 

(Pp. 161-63) ‘Five of my Hon'ble colleagues have 
addressed the Council on my motion. Every one of 
them has belonged to the profession of teaching at 
some period of his life*and so it is a source of uu- 
feigned regret to me that* four of them should have 
opposed my motion......... I venture to point out 
that the real question is not whether the principle Of 
election can be extended te this length or that 
length, but whether .the constituency for whom I am 
pleadiug is qualified. Are our teachers throughout 
the country qualified to be trusted with the prjuciple 
ofelection? Ifthey are not, let us say so in unmis- 
takable terms ; and I add withott hesitation that if 
that be our decision and if our teachers really deserve, 
this want of confidencep the sooner we throw this 
Bill into the wastepaper basket the better for every 
One concerned........0. Iadhere to the opinion that 
the practical objections which’ havé been raised 
against my scheme are really ofno weight and that 
the time has come when this experiment ought to be 
begun ; and I add without any hesitation that if the 
present Government do not make this experimegt, 
the time will come when some futwre Viceroy, such as 
Lord Lansdowne, will do so, and that the credit 
will belong tœ some future Viceroy of putting this 
measure upon the Statute-book.” : 

(Imperial Legislative 
XLII, 1904.) 

I request the favonr of your giving this letter as 
much publicity as the original article, and, as*l have 
no desire to shelter myself in anonymity, I subscribe 
my name as A 

i SATISCHANDRA BASU, 
PROFESSOR, VIDYASAGAR COLI®GE, 


Administration of Civil Justice—A 
° Vindication. 


e “Philosophy would wish to teach us that nil 
adimirari is the highest wisdom, Vet iu ancient times 
the power of admiring was the greatest blesséog 
bestowed on mankind”—of these pregnant words of 
the late professor Max Muller's one is forcibly re- 
minded on a perusal of certain remarks offered” by a 
writer assuming the Pseudonym of ‘Justice’ in the 
last June number of the Modera Review in bẹ course 
of an article entitled “Administration of Justice in 
the Presidency of Bengal.” The remarks rderred to 
occur undef the sub-head ‘Civil Justice’ of the said 
article in which the whole body of Provincial Judi- 
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cial Service officers have come in for a goodly share 
eof Blows and bruises from “‘Justice’s” judicial rod, 
The more Serious of the charges levelled against the 
officers known as Munsifs are these :~(1) That “some 
officers are'so,déficient in English that *they cannot 
properly record the depofitlon of witnesses in that 
langgage and the result is that they leave out things 
which they annot translate into English or write 
one thing for another. Some officerg are found unable 
to write in English a proper judgment. (2) That 
owing to their being posted to places other than 
their own districts, “‘nodeaply are they (the munsifs) 
ignorant of the men appearing before them as suitors 
or witness@s but are also necessarily to some extent 
ignorant of their manners and customs, and of loca 
conditions.” (8) That “some officers show very 
lamentable igndYdoce of common prjuciples of law 
and incapacity to understand easy facts.” (4) That 
“many officers are ever anxious simply to hurry on 
inorder to win credit by turning out the largest 
number of disposals within the shortest time and 
are unwilling to try cases with reasonable care and 
patience.” And (5) that the net result is that “litiga- 
tion sometimes becomes a sort of gambling pure and 
simple. Good cases are losf, and bad cases or false 
ones won” E 

Now, though I hold no brief for the large body of 
‘officers in question who can certainly afford to pass 
over with silent contempt these puerile accusations 
and will doubtless survive these irritating pin-pricks, 
in common fairness which is due to all, be they 

official or non-official, I feel called upon to add a 
word or two under each of -the heads of charge In 
order to enable the un@rejudiced reader to judge for 
himself, whether, our ‘Justice’s’ pronouncement can 
be considered as oharact@ised by soundness and 


. maturity of views and justice to the parties con- 


cerned; or, on the contrary, it betrays the same 
lack of reasdnable‘care and patience, the same 
anxiety to burry on, the same ignorance of the real 
conditions which in others he has anathematized 
with a pious indignation worthy of the Roman 
Rontiff. I-take up the accusations in the order in 
which they have been stated above. 

(1) It is well known that the Provincial Judicial 
Service is manned by M.A., B.L.S of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, the High Court with which the appointments 
practically rest, always insisting upon the recruits 
possessing the m.a. degree, besides the B.L., or at 
least upon their having secured high place in the B. L. 
examination. If therefore the ex cathedra asser- 
tions of Mr. Justice have to be accepted as gospel 
truths, one must be prepared for a wholesale condem- 
nation not only of the Bengali graduates and. their 
Alme Mater but also.of the whole Bengali people as 
regards their mental and moral calibre and potenti- 
*alities and therefore of their whole future as a race. 
And I doubt if there be any, with the honourable 
exception of Mr. Justice of course, who wopld have 
the hardihood of thus ‘branding, tarring and feather- 
ing*a noble institution like.our university and *a 
whole race of men with equanimity. Mr. Justice 
seems to have very conveniently forgotten that the 
thousand and one nameless little things of every-day 
life of the common people that have usually, to be 
narrated in minutest detailin our Law Courts and 
have to be rendered into English off-hand as they are 
related, age far removed from the ‘things of beauty’ 
that easily lend themselves to graceful poetical ex- 
pression’ In fact, I should think it would be no 
exaggeration to say ‘that these dry-as-fust details 
would very often tax to the utmost the capacity of 
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the best cultured Indian scholar, featea at leisure in 
the serene atmosphere of his study and equipped on 
the réght and left with tomes, of lexicons and diction- 
aries to aid him at a pinch, to be faithfully translat- 
edinto a foreign tongue like English whose intri- 
cacies of idioms, spirit and shades of signification 
only very few among those who are not born 
Englishmen can master after a life-long application. 
If therefore the depositionaand judgments recorded in 
English by Bengali Munsifs are not literary master- 
pieces or always faithful translations, the blame 
must not be laid at the door of these officers but of 
the natural human limitations and the system under 
which those officers have to work. Ifor one am an 
advocate of not only the evidence but also judgments 
being recorded in the vernacular, and that for more 
reasons than one which need not be entered into here. 

) Are the mannerse and customs and local 
conditions of different districts of Rengal really so 
divergent as Mr. Justice would have us believe ? 
The testimony of experience and common sense 
however points to the contrary conclusion. Then 
again, if Judicial officers of a district be recruited 
from within its own bounds, as advocated by Mr. 
Justice, knowing human nature what it is one may 
well apprehend that the prescribed reyedg would 
prove worse than the supposed malady. 

(3) To support the conclusion of Mr. Justice that 
some of these officers (who, by the way, are the best 
products of our university representing the cream of 
the Bengali people) after some years of theoretical 
study and practical training in law and procedure 
are ignorant of the rudiments oflaw and unable to 
grasp ‘easy facts,’ something more than mere 
dogmatic asseveration is required in order to carry 
any weight or conviction. 

(4) (5). Those who are acquainted with the 
working of the civil ecourts and the conditions 
under which the Judicial officers in this province 
have to work and therefore can judge with fairness 
and sympathy, would indignantly repudiate the 
insinuation that these officers deliberately and of 
their free will hurry on, simply to win the credit. 
For, who does not know that the pers&tent demand 
from above to hurry on and show the largest out- 
turn hangs upon their devoted head like a veritable 
Damocles’ Sword and that quantity and not quality 
is the test of efficiency? And yet the number of 
officers who strive not only to satisfy their earthly 
Providence, i.e., thelr official mentors but also their 
own conscience and the litigants are not as 
limited as Mr. Justice seems to think. It really does 
one’s heart good to see these hard-tasked officers 
extort the unstinted encofhiums from those who are 
not only competent to judge but not given to un- 
emeasured praising or using words without careful 
weighing, such as high Executive officers in charge of 
departmental portfolios, Judges of the High Court 
and even the Anglo-Indian Press. The suggestion 
therefore that as a rule ‘good cases are lost and bad 
or false ones won’ calls for no serious consideration. 
I must not however be misunderstog@. It is not my 
contention that these officers are one and all so many 
Daniels come to Judgment. What I contend is, not 
that the present administration of civil justice is free 
from all blemishes and needs no improvement or 
reform, but that its defects, speaking generally, are 
attributable to the system and the policy thereof 
rather than to the personnel of the provincial service, 
Let the Government change its ‘angle of vision’, let 
considerations of justice pure and*simple and not 


those of public finances be the sole motive of those ' 
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who frame the machinery of judiclal administration, 
~let the dead-weight of constant fear of falling short 
of the inexorable test of quantity be removed@ and 
thereby allow a sense of self-respect and real respon- 
sibility of a judicial independence to grow up, and 
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lastly provide for the incentive to show better work 
by holding out better prospects, better emolumentse 
and quicker promotion and there will much oféhe 
real existing evils disappear, but not till then. 
e . å Farr PLAY. 
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NOTES , 7 


A State-Prisoner’s Petition. s 


Early lastemonth we received a copy of 
a petition submitted to His Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council bhy one 
Jogesh Chandra Chatterjee, a state- 
prisoner now in Rajshahi Central Jail. It 
contains allegations ofincredible cruelties 
and revofting ill-treatment. One extract 
from it will suffice. The prisoner thus 
describes what happened on the fifth day 
after his arrest :— 


“That on the Sth day at about 5 p. m. I was 
again taken to the office at Kyd Street. There the 
officer (of the first day} according to the proposal of 
an oficer in European costume called and they four 
took me to the latrine. There one man took hold of 
my hands, another head, and the officer in European 
costume pressed my nostrils sand the Methar put a 
commodeful of urine mixed with stools and thrust 
and poured it all over my face. Then they kept me 
in my cell and did not allow me to have a wash. All 
these days I was not allowed to take my bath and 
got only 2 or 3 luchis for food and that, too, not 


- every day.” 


Wedonot know whether this petition 
-has reached the Viceroy’s hands. Ifit has, 
the public should be informed what has 
been done withit. Ifit has not, it is to 
be Loped His Excellency will order it to 
be placed before him, ard cause an open 
enquiry to be made. 


Allegations of Torture. 


e 
We cannot understand why Lord 
Ronaldshay spoke so triumphantly of the 
results of the secret enquiry made by two 
Government nominees, one a Government 
servant and the other a former Govern. 
mert servant, into the allegations of tor- 
ture of political suspects placed before the 
Viceroy by Mrs. Annie Besant. The police 
were the party accused of unlawfu? and 
cruel conduct. And yet the man who were 
alleged to have been tortured were kept 
in police custody in a sort of solitary im- 


prisonment before being placed before the- 


two membefs of the Committee for exa- 
mination. After their examination, too, 
they were taken to their place of compul- 
sory domicile under police escort. It does. 
not appear from Lord Ronaldshay’s state- 
ment that both the members of the com- 
mittee thoroughly * inspected the alleged 
place of torture, nor that any of thenf did 
so without the police coming to know bee 
forehand that the place. was going to be 
visited. It is surprising. that any states- 
man should expect the public to place im- 
plicit reliance on the results of a secret en- 
quiry conducted in theamanner in which 


the one under discussion was. Consigering. 


that so many det@nus, ‘ex-detenus ‘and 


state-prisoners have admittedly become’ ° 


insane, committed suicide, or died of pre- 
ventable disease, one would, on the con- 
trary, expect the Governor of Bengal to 
suspect that detenus and state-prisoneys 
were not treated as they owgzht to be. 


Caléutta University Affairs. 


À time there was when. whatever Sir 
Asutosh Mukherji wanted to be done was 
done by the Senate and the Syndicate of 
the Calcutta University. That wag nota. 
desirable state of things. But it is equally 
undesirable that motions should sbe cdnsi- 
dered. out of order for no other reason that 
we can see than that they were moved by 
Sir Asutosh. Such recently was the case 
with two of his motions. The present 
Vice-Chancellor is neither a greater lawyer 
nor a greater expert in ‘University affairs, 
nor possessed of greater knowledge of haw 
public meetings ought properly to be con- 


ducted, than Sir Asutosh. Why, again, ° 


were some educationists who were present 
at a recent Senate meeting, with tke know- 
ledge and permission of the Registrar, told 
to leavethe hall? They had acquired the 


right to be there on that occasion. 
8 
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. « Jute Merchants and Cultivators. 


At a recent meeting of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council, the Hon’ble Babu * Akhil 
Chandra Dattg mowed a resolution of 
which the object was to make the cultiva- 
torof juf@ sharers to some extent in the 
extraordinary good luck which has be- 
fallen the shareholders of jute mills. It is 
wellknown what enormous profits the 
latter have made. On the other hand, the 
cultivatots of jute are worse off tham 
“before the war. The Bengal Government 
themselves say in a letter’addyessed to the 
Government of India : 


“It is not accurate to say that the income of the 
cultivators in this province has risen since the war. 


ee On the contrary, they have been badly hit by the 


prevailing low prices of rice and jute, while confront- 
ed simultaneously with unusually high prices, notice- 
ably for cloth, salt and kerosene oil.” 


_ Nevertheless Govérnment could not 
accept Mr. Datta’s resolution and do 
something for the cultivators ofjute. Had 
the will existed to relieve their misery, the 
way.could certainly have been found. One 
has only to consider what has been done 
in England. Thęą Review of Reviews 

, writes :— i 

“By the exercise ‘of infinite patience and tact Mr. 
+ .Protbero succeeded in carrying the Corn Production 
Act thiough a not,too friendly House. By this Act 
nfinimum prices were fixed for wheat and oats for six 
years, a minimum wage guaranteed to agricultural 


workmen, and power given to the Board of Agricul- 
ture to enforce proper cultivation.” 


° Why, then, was it beyond the power 
of the State in Bengal to devise some 
means to secure to the cultivators of jute 
a fair share Of prosperity ? 


The Internment Advisory Committee. 


The. following letter has been sent by 
the Additional Secretary, Government of 
Bengal, to the Superintendents of Jails :~- 


TRe Advisory Committee which is to examine the 
gases of all prisoners under restraint in Bengal is now 
sitting ; will you let the prisoners in your jail know 
that if they want to make a representation the com- 
mittee will receive it ifit complies with the following 
conditions :— ° 

(a) That it is in writing. 

(b) That it is from the S. P. (State prisoner him- 
selfand is signed by him). 

(c) That it Ís confined to the merits 
against him. 

(d) Thatit is submitted through the censoring 
authority. 

Any vepfresentatiqn outside this will be discarded 
as irrelevant, 


of the cases 


Any representation sent should be regartled as con-_ 


fidential and care sheuld be taken that they are not 
directly or indirectly sent to the Press. 


The following letter has hee addressed 
to ¢he detenus by Superintendents of 
Police :— ; 

The Advisory Committee which is now sitting and 
looking into your case amongst others are prepared 
to receive from you any representation you may wish 
to submit containing such additional facts bearing 
on the merits of your case Which possibly you omit- 
ted from your previous statements. You must 
clearly understand that the Committee are only con- 
cerned with the main question whether there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that you have acted 
prejudicially to tbe safety ofthe state, and any repre- 
sentation you may have to. make must be confined 
to this point, Representations regarding such 
matters as the treatment you are receiving while in 
detention or requests for transer to a home domicile 
or release will not be considered: iff you have any 
such grievances to bring to notice they should be 
addressed as usual to Government. On the other 
hand, if you have no such additional facts to repre- 
sent which have not already been given in your 

revious statement, then to repeat them again now 
is clearly unnecessary. I would also make it clear to 
you that having more to say, the fact of ot® refrain- 
ing from making a further representation now will 
in no way prejudice you. 

The following are the conditions on which your 
representation, will be received by the Advisory Com- 
mittee — : 

(a) That itis in writing. ` 
. (b) That itis from yourself and is signed by you. 

(c) That it is confined to the merits of the case 
against you. 

(d) That it is. submitted through the usual cen- 
soring authority. . 

When you have quite done with this letter will 
you please return it to the Sub-Inspector of Police 
with your signature on it in token of your havinc 
seen it. If you do not know English or sufficient 
English to understand the purport of this letter, the 
Sub-Inuspector of Police has been directed to translate 
it to you and you are requested to sign this letter 
in token of his having done so. ° 


~ 


There is no objection to the representa- 
tions passing through the hands of the 
censoring authority, as that will convince 
the Committee that ‘it has really come’ 
from a detenu or a state prisoner; but 
there is nothing toshow that the censor. 
ing authority will be bound to forward the 
“representation to the Committee and that 
that authority will not omit or hold back 
any portion of it. It may be undesirable 
from the official” point of view that the 
representations should sot find their way 
to the Press ; but from the pofit of view of 
a detenu or a state prisoner, the publica. 
tion in the Press.of only the fact of his 
having made a representation might have 
served a good purpose. It would have 
enabled the Committee to ascertain whe- 
ther they have got allthe representations 
or not. During the trial ef the Kutubdia 
detenus it came out that the Superinten- 
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dent of Police da not forward to Govern- 
mezt all the letters and telegrams of the 
detenus. What is there to prevent some 
Superintendents of Police and of Jails from 
following a similar course now ? 

We are nottold that the charges against 
detenus and state prwoners have been com- 
municated t6 them. In the absence of 
definite knowledge of the case against 
them, what effective representations can 
they make ? The representation from each 
person is to be “confined to the merits of 
the case against him.” This presupposes 
that he knows the case. But does he? 
Even if every man had been told after his 
arrest what the case against him was, he 
ought again to have the opportunity of 
refreshing his memory. As the detenus 
and state prisoners cannot have legal help, 
the least that they are entitled to claim is 
to xpptarin person before the committee, 
and tell the members all that they want 
to say. The members themselves may not 
beable to learn from the representations 
all that they require to know for the 
purpose of doing justice. They may want 
to ask questions in order to have addi- 
tional imformation, and this they ought 
to be placed in a position to do. 


Mrs. Fawcett’s Ignorant Criticism. 


Mrs. Fawcett has attacked the Indian 
National Congress and Home Rule Parties 
on the assumed ground that they are un- 
sympathetjc towards the political aspira- 
tions of Indian women. The real factis 
that they are not. at all unsympathetic. 
Women have always attended the Con- 
gress sessions as delegates, some have 
spoken there as delegates, a woman has 
presided over a session, another woman has. 
presided over a provincial conference, and 
the Indian Home Rule League has hundreds 
of women members and active workers 
and has expressed itself in favour of 
women having the franchise on the same 
basis as men. The Indian Universities 
grant degrees to women, whichis not the 
case with all British Universities. 

But suppesing all that Mrs. Fawcett 
has assumed were really true, that would 
not disqualify Indian men from having the 
franchise. After centuries of political free- 
dom enjoyed. by British men, . British 


‘women got the vote only this year. Bri- 


tish men had been during all these hun- 
dreds of years been opposed to women’s 
political rights, but that did not make 


: ’ 
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them unfit for self-government. But it 
seems Indian men must be declared unfit’ 
for the least bit of political freedom unless 
they can At once prove that Indian women 
also are immediately fo hate with the men 
the rights which British men gaye tosBri- 
tish women after a millenium! This sort 
of criticism is neither well-informed nor 
honest. aa ° l 


A Cannibalistic Joke ? o 


The following advertisement appeared 
in the Statesman, May 29, 1918, Dak 
Edition, D. B. :— 


WANTED-—-The finely tanned skin of a German, 
ampaign shade, for making up into Ladies’ Shoes ; 
these skins are now obtainable in Paris and extensive- 
ly used for the purpose above mentioned. Has anybody 
got one in Calcutta ? Apply with price to Box 5082, 
Advt. Dept., “Statesmarn.”’ CD67064. 


Wasit ajoke? Ifso,it was not farther 
removed from cannibalism than is the flesh 
of a German from his skjn. - 


Indo-British Association Lies. ; 


‘On May 6 last, Mr. J, M, Parikh spoke 
on “Why India Wants Home Rule” at 
Caxton Hall, 


was circulated outside the Hall: °- 


“WHY INDIA WANTS HOME 'RULE.” 


Only a small minority wants Home Rule, 

millions have protested against Home Rule 

and do not wanteit. , 
Write for the: | 


True Fach AND Views OF THE INDIAN MASSES 
TO ği e : 
INDO-BrRITISsH ASSOCIATION. 
6, BROAD STREET Prace, E.C.2, 


which has on record protests against Home Rule 
from every province in India. | 


INDIA DOES NOT want HOME RULE. 


On this India observes :— 


© ee 

We always thought it was alleged that the ‘‘mil- 
lions of India” were indifferent to politics. We chaP 
lenge the Association to prove their claim that 
“milliong have protested against Home Rule and do 
not want it.” But what on earth are the Association 
doing in the City? Is this another commé€rciai 
speculation paid for by “big business” in India, with 
a view to preserve the’ prescriptive rights of Brigish 
commercial houses to exploit the raw materials of 
that country ? 


" Itis very unfair that the Sydenhamites ` 


should be allowed to carry on their sinis- 
ter propaganda whilst Indians ąre pre- 
vented from visiting England to contradict 
their lies. i 

2 


Loadon.. The folf®wing* 
handhill of the Indo-British Association. e 
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East Indian Railway—State versus 
‘Company Management. 


Letter No. 188-F-16, dated Simla, the 
4th-5th April, 1918,,from the Secretary, 
Government of India, Railway Department 
(RailWay Beard) to the Secretary, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, runs as under :— 


“I am directed to refer again to the question of 
State and Company management of Indian railways 
which was raised if the Railway Board’s letter 
No. 188-F-16gpf 27th June 1916. In your reply of 
18th October 1916, your Chamber expressed their 
view as being strongly in favour of the continuance 
of the present system, namely°management by a 
Company situate in London. The br8ad issue then 
placed before your Chamber was whether a sys- 
tem of State or Company management has the 
advantage under Indian conditions, and an endeavour 
was made in an enclosure to our letter to state the 
arguments on both sides. A third alternative has 
been suggested to the Government of India, namely, 
neither to retain the existing system intact nor to 
have rgcourse to State management, but to have an 
Indian Company with aBoard of Directors in India. 
The proposed Board, itis suggested, would include, 
as the Home Boards do, at present, a Government 
Director with a power of veto; for the rest of the 
Board there would be the commercial community, 
both European and Indian, in Calcutta and Cawn- 
pore of which to draw. A doubt, however, has been 
suggested whether. thger Indian conditions and 
particularly in view of the fluctuations in the per- 
sonnel oMhe commercjalcommunity, a strong enough 
Board could be constituted in India in the event of 
the control of the East Indian Railway being trans- 
ferred to an Indian Gompany. Iam to enquire the 
opinion of yous Chamber on the question whether it 
would be possible, in the event'of the control of the 
East Indian Railway being transferred to an Indian 
Company to,constitute a Board of sufficient strength 
and’ permanence ing India. lam also to invite the 
careful examination ‘by your Chamber of the relative 
merits ofa Boardin London and a Beard in India 
having regard tqgthe advantages and disadvantages 
of either system. I am to ask you to be good enough 
to let me have the considered opinion of your Cham- 
ber on the. questions raised in this letter before the 
end of May. 


The Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, in his letter No. 1446—1918, dated 
the 3rd July, 1918 (published in The Eng- 
lishman of the 10th idem) disposes of the 
above reference in the negative—stating 
that the Chamber is opposed not only to 
the State management of the Indiat Rail- 
ways but also to the alternate proposal 
relating to the control of the East Indian 
Railway being transferred to an Indian 
Company to constitute a Board in India 
The Chamber is, 
in fact,as might be expected, in favour 
of statua quo, je., the retention of the 
Company mandgement of the East Indian 
Railway intact with its Board in London, 
as at present. “Another point in favour of 
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- the Boards being retained ingLondonu—and 


in the opinion of the Committee it isa 
point of great importance—is that the final 
decision on railway policy rests with the 
Secretary of State for India. By their 
location in London the Boards are in close 


. touch with the India Office, and were they 


to be located in India this great advantage 
would be gone.” How does this fit in with 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme 
recently published which proposes to dele- 
gate greater powers to the Government of 
India,—is not quite intelligible to us. 
Butethat’s neither here nor there, for it 
matters us little what the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce says or suggests in 
this connection and we have no quarrel 
whatever in the matter with that 
august body. When, however, we find the 
Government of India still dallying with 
the matter in the manner indicated i» their 
letter quoted above and wavering still as 
to whether 1t should assume complete 
control and working ofthe East Indian 
Railway with. effect from ist January, 
1920, after serving upon the Company a 
notice to that effect, in terms of the con- 
tract, we are, we must confess, much disap- 
pointed. One of the charges hurled against 
the assumption by the Government of the 
management and complete control of the 
Indian Railways is its alleged inefficiency. 
While even the man in the street knows 
with what eticiency the Posts and Tele- 
graphs as wellas the works of Irrigation 
in India are carried on by the direct agency 
of the State, is it not somewhat strange 
that this charge of inefficiency of the State 
in the working of its Railways should 
continue to be dinned into our ears, again 
and again? If not for anything else, at 
least to give lie direct to this charge of 
inefficiency the Gowernment of India 
should, without further hesitation, assume 
¢omplete control of Indian Railways now 
under Company management, which is 
needed, besides, in the interests of the 
Indian tax-payers, as we have, again and 
again, pointed out in these columns. 

“The lines owned by the late Hast Indian 
Railway Company were purchased by the 
State in 1879, and, all the contracts then 
subsisting between the Secretary of State 
and the Company (excepting those relat- 
ing to debentures or debenture stock) were 
determined. The purchase price was 
£32,750,000, and it was- provided that 
this should be paid in the form of a termin- 
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able annuity pf the amount of £1,473,750 
payable from the ist January 1880 to the 
14th February 1953. One-filth of the 
annuity was deferred, and the holders of 
this portion (representing a capital of 
£ 6,550,000; constitute the present East 
Indian Railway Ca@mpany. 

By the contract of the 14th November 
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through the unified system of control to operate the 


railways as a single unit. They had thereby secured 
the maximum of efficiency and had been able to make 
very stibstantial economies. Goods were sent by the 


‘shortest routes quite irgespective of any companies’ 


boundaries, there was a comfion use of railway 
companies’ rolling stock, and toa Veit 

extent trades’ wagons were used for r 
trade of the contry. -It:was now a common practice 
to operate much heavier trains, and the loading per 


conaglerable 
the general 


1899 the Government and the Company wagon was very much heavier than # was prior to 


mutually agreed that they will not deter- 
mine the ‘contract. dated the 22nd 
December 1879 before the 31st December 
1819.. On that date, or at the end of any 
succeeding fifth year thereafter, either 
party may,determine the contract by giv- 
ing two years’ previous notice. 

The following tables will give the intel- 
lizent reader not an inadequate idea as to 
the huge loss sustained, "by the State, and 


the war. 
had been withdrawn from the country, the railway 

* companies were carrying more passengers exclusive 
of military account than they had ever carried before, 
and the goods traffic, quite independently of traffic 
on Government account, was also heavier than at 
any time in their history.” 


Notwithstandity the number of men who 


The Indian public expect similar and other 


advantages to accrue if the railways in India 
are taken entirely under 
they could only be if they were State managed. 
The Bengal Chamber does not touch on the argu- 
ments which the advecates of State management 


State control, which 


therefore by the people, by the present have advanced over and over again. It does not 
arrangement of working the East Indian deal with these argumentsefor the simple “reason 


Railway, during the quinquennium ending 
38ist March 1917 :— 


Year. 1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 
Mileage open (Miles) 2,331'°09  2,424'20  2,445'63 
Rs, Rs, Rs. 


Total Capital 


outlay 63,49,50,982 66,70,44,170 70,52,95,287 
Gross Earnings 10,15,50,003 10,26,92,832 


Net Earnings 6,32,20,565 6,13,38,002 6,25,79,018 
Interest 1,26,75,172 1,35,41,326 1,48,99,653 
Annuity 2,16,15,000 2,16,15,000 2,16,15,000 
Company’s share 

of surplus 

profits 25,95:359  24,12,1f2 24,04,291 


Gzin to the’State 2,63,35,034 237,69,564  2,36,60,074 


d 


Year, _ 1915-16 1916-17 

Mileage open (Miles) 2448'22 2,495'26 
- Rs. Rs. 
Total Capital outlay 71,50,37,347 72,11,24,810 
Gross Earnings 10,51,90,203 11,08,91,903 
Net Earnings 6,39,64,189 7,10,37,920 
Interest 160,07,057 1.62,94,019 
Annuity 2,16,15,000 2,16,15,0C0 
Cempany’s share of sur- A e 
plus profits 24,22,809 28,06,458 
Gein to the State 2,39,19,323 3,03,22,443 


In this connection we are glad to quote 
the following from The Bombay Chro- 
nicle :— ~~ 3 

Speaking in the House of Gommons the other day, 
Sir Albert Stanley, President of the Board of Trade, 
described the beneficial results of the completè State 
control which is now being exercised over English 
railways in the national interest : . 

“Passing to the control exercised by the Board of 
Trade, he dealt with the railways of Great Britain, 
which were the first large undertakings to be brought 
under control by the State. This control had been 
thoroughly satisfactory. It had been possible 


that they are unanswerable. They are based on {he 
fundamental conception that the railway system in 


the country must conduce td the convenience, comfort 
of the Indian people and to the industrial and com- 
mercial development of the country. The present 
system not merely disregards the convenience 
and comfort of the bulk of thepassengers, who make 
the profits of railway companies, but it also places 
the Indian industrialists at a great disadwantage as 
compared with European industrialists. And it is 


10,35,97;327 the latter fact which explains why the Bengat 


Chamber is anxious to let things be as they ‘are. í 
RAICHARAN MUKERJEA. 


The Montagu-Chelmsfo d Report and 
Lord Durham’s ‘Report. ` 


In thé copy of the Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms whith we received 
from the press censor’s office, there was 
enclosed a “suntmary” made under official 
auspices which gave expression to the 
opinion : “The report in which the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State have embodied 
their recommendations on coxstituédional 
reforms in India will rank with the his- 
toric document in which Lord Durham laid 
the foundations of the constitution of 
Candda.” This is a rather risky. pro- 
phecy. But though one may not know 
what future there may bè in store for the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, one neeď not 
feel any hesitation:in saying that Lord 
Durham’s Report was 
different in spirit as well. as in its recom- 
mendations from the one drawn up by the’ 
Secretary of State and the Vicerdy. Their 
Report takes the incapacity and unfitness 
of Indians for granted, and provides all 
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sorts ofchecks and safeguards to prevent 
añy possibility of mistakes being made by 
them. Itis assumed that British offcers 
serving in India are more interested in. 
maintaining peace And order in the 
‘countey-¢hap the people and their leaders. 
It was in a far different spirit that Lord 
Durham approached his task when he sat., 
down to wite his Report. “The colo- 
nists,’ wrote Isordé Burham, “may not 
always knqw what laws are best for them 


or which of their countrymen are the fit. ° 


‘test for conducting their affairs, but, at 
least, they have a greater interest in com- 
ing to a right judgment on these points, 
and will take greater pains to do so than 
those whose welfare is very remotely and 
slightly affected by the good or bad legis- 
lation of these portions of the Empire. If 
the colonists make bad*laws, and select 
improper persons to, conduct their affairs, 
they will generally be the only, always the 
greatest, sufferers ; and like the people of 
other countries, they must bear the ills 
which they bring on themselves, until they 
choose to apply the remedy.” In conse- 
quence of Lord Dt%ifam’s report, an Act 
was passed in 1840 effecting the legisla- 
tive union of Upper ar Lower Canada 
and making the colonists masters in their 
own house. What was the state of edu- 
cation among these people at that time ? 
What public spirit and capacity for 
mutual co-operation had they given proof 
of > How had they succeeded in local self- 
government ? We read in Lord Durham’s 
report: “Itis impossible to e¥aggerate 
‘the want of education among the habi- 
tants. No means of instruction have ever 
been provided for thems and they are 
almost’ and universally destitute of the 
qualifications even of reading and writ- 
ing.” «It is also written that “a great 
propprtionwf the teachers could neither 
read nor write.” “In the rural districts 
habits of self-government were almost 
unknown and education is so scantily dif- 
fused as to rénder it difficult to procirea 


- sufficitnt number of persons competent to ° 


administer the functions that would be 
_ created by a-general scheme of popular 
local control.” “French and British com- 
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4 
increased their mutual disgke and jeal- 
ousy., In consequence, “trade languished, 
internal development ceased, landed pro- 
perty decreased ‘in value, the revenue 
showed a diminution, roads and all classes 
of local improvements were neglected, 
agricultural industry wgs stagnant, wheat 
had to be imported for the consumption of 
the people and immigration fell off.” 

_ Yet Lord Durham advocated the imme- 
diate grant of full responsible government 
to Canada. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report displays no such courage, magna- 
nimisy, and faith in human nature. 


The Touchstone of Logic. 


Dr. S. -Subrahmania Atyer recently 
wrote in the course of a letter to the 
Madras papers :— ° 
- “If a scheme of reforms is produced by any section 
of our countrymen, we have a duty t® cHrefully 
examine that scheme. Anything which originates 
with foreigners, violates the principle of Seli-deter- 
mination and, therefore, time and energy should be 
economised in dealing with them. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report falls in the second class, and a 
strong, wholesale and prompt rejection is all that is 
necessary.” 

In a world which is full of opportunists 
and ‘practical’ politicians, there is 
certainly need for men who would strong- 
ly take their stand on principles and 
would not shrink from enunciating their 
strictly logical conclusions. British states- 
menand their Allies have shouted times 
out of number that they have been fight- 
ing all these years for the principle of Self- 
determination, to enable peoples of 
nations to devise and choose their own 
forms of government. They have not said 
that the dependent peoples of the British 
Empire were not to have the benefit of 
this principle. Dr. S. Subrahmania Aiyer 
was, therefore, quitee within his logical 
rights in saying that it was for Indians 
t say what form of government they 
would have, it was not for foreigners to 
devise one for them and impose it on them. 
Nay, it was necessary that British states- 
men should thus be logically hoisted on 


‘their own petard as it were! ° 


But unfortunately Dr.: Subrahmania 
Aiyer himself does not seem to have suff- 


cient faith in the principle of Self-deter- 
mination in the abstract, for in the sen- 
tence following that in which he advices 
rejection of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme, he modifies that strictly logical 
piece of advice by -saying that if any 


_**bined for no public objects or improve- 
,. ments, and could not harmonise even 
*-" in associations ,of charity.” Sir John 
Bourinotsays that at that time there was 
great racial bittern¢ss among those two 
sections of the people. Commercial rivalry 
6 
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scheme does not give the final goal of full 
responsible government in India ang indi- 
cate the steps towards its realisation, it 
should not be accepted. ` 

Nevertheless, we are grateful to him for 
reminding us of the majesty of the great 
principle of Selfgletermination. If the 
selfishness of the British people and the 
weakness aud servility of the Indian people 
prevent both the peoples from following it 
in practice, it is not the principle that is to 
blame, but these peoples. i 


Milk, or Water mixed with Powdered Rice. 


The Brahmin warrior Drona tells the 
following story in the Adi Parva of the 
Mahabharata, section 133, relating to his 


son Aswathama: 

It so happened that one day the child Aswathama 
observing some rich men’s sons drink milk, began to 
ery. At this I wasso beside myself that I lost all 
knowledge of direction. Instead of asking him who 
had only afew kine, I was desirous of obtaining a 
cow from one who had many, and for that I wander- 
ed from country to country. But my wanderings 
proved unsuccessful, for I failed to obtaln a milch 
cow. After I had come back unsuccessful, some of his 
playmates gave him water mixed with powdered 
rice. Drinking this, the poor boy, from inexperience, 
' zas deceived into the belief that he had taken milk, 
and began to dauce in joy, saying, “O I have taken 
milk, I have taken milk!” Beholding him dancing 
with joy amid his playmates smiling at his simplicity, 
I was exceedingly touched? Hearing also the derisive 
speeches of busy-bodies who said, “Fie upon the in- 
digent Drona, who strives not to earn wealth! 
whose son drinking water mixed with powdered rice 
mistaketh it for milk and danceth with joy, saying, 
I have taken milk, I have taken milk!’ I was quite 
beside my§elf. Reproaching myself much, I at last 
resolved that even if I should live cast off and censured 
fy Brahmanas, I would not yet, from desire of 
wealth, be anybody’s servant, which is ever hateful. 


Indian politicians have been discussing 
for the last few weeks whether the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme has 
given them milk or ‘water mixed with 
powdered rice.” ‘That it is not pure un- 
adulterated milk, admits of nodoubt. It 
is possible that it is water mixed wih 
powdered rice. Whatever it may be, our 
political Aswathamas should be wiser 
than to dance in joy, saying, “We have 


otherefore, of 
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Indian Reform Bill Being Drafted. — 
Paragraph 354 of the Report on Indian 


_ConStitational Reforms says :— 


“Ina matter of so gr@at intsicacy and importance 
itis obvious that full and public discussion is neces- 
sary. Pledges have been given thaesthe OpfGrtunity 
for such discussion will be afforded. All that we ask, 
is Majesty’s Government for the 
present is that they will assent to the publication of 
OUr TEPOLtesseseecere Our praposglis can only benefit by 
reasoned criticism both in England and India, official 
and non-official alike.” o 

When the report was published it was 
given out that the Cabinet had not yet 
considered it, which meant that such con- 
sideration by the Cabinet involved the 
possibility of important or unimportant 
changes in the proposals contained init., 
The pledges given that opportunity for full 
discussion will he afforded, also pointed 
to the possibility of change. 

But can it be that all this was after all 
mere make-believe or camouflage, and that 
there is no probability of any important 
change being made in the proposals? Itis 
true, discussion has not been prevented in 
India. But full discussjon in Engladd is of 
far greater importanee now than in India. 
To that country, however, w® cannot 
send any delegates to place our views before 
the British public. Sothe discussion there is 
one-sided. Thus the pledge that ‘opporéun- 
ity will be given for full discussion has 
been broken. But even if such opportunity 
had been given, would it have been of 
much use? Reuter cabled the following 
message from London on July 15 :— 

-In the Commons replying to Commander Wedge- 
wood Mr, Montagu stated that a bill embodying his 
and Lord Chelmsford’s proposals was being drafted, 
He could not sayewhether the drafting would be 
finished in three months. It was avery complicated 
business, ; Ai 

Mr. Whyte asked.—When will the standing com- 
mittee on Indian affairs be set up $ 

Mr. Montagu replied.—I cannot angwer thgt ques- 
tion until the Government has decided its policy. 

If the Cabinet has not considered the 
Report and the Government has not 
decided its policy, why is a bill being 


got milk, we have got milk!’ The free” drafted ? Ordinary bills are drafted after 


‘peoples of the earth who know by ex- 
perience what milk is, eannot but deride us 
if we mistake water mixed with powdered 
rice for milk. ° , 

Our own opinion is that the mixture 
consists of 5 per cent milk and 95 per cent 
water mixed with powdered rice. This is 
a rough estimate, not the result ‘of careful 
chemical analysis. 


Government has made up its mind and 
settled its policy as regards the subject of 
the bill, Itis difficult to understand why 
a bill relating to fundamental changes in? 
India should be drafted before Government 
has considered the proposals, of the’ 
Secretary of State and the-Vieeroy and 
decided its policy. Qr are such considera- 
tion and such decision of policy mere 
i s 
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formalities to be gone thfough at some 
econvenient fyture date, and hence they 
need not stand inthe way of the drafting 
of the bill, as they cannot possjbly* result 
in any important changes in the bill? If 
thaf.be so, discussion must also be prac- 
tically useless, But the Report says: 
“Our proposals can only benefit by 
reasoned criticism both in England and 
India, official eand , non-official alike.” 
Where does the benefit come in? We know 
bills may‘and do undergo important modis 
fications before they are passed, when the 
interests of powerful British, parties are 
affected. But there is no strong party 
either within the British Parliament or 
outside, which is at all likely to exert its 
influence to obtain for Indians more 
political power than the Report proposes 
to give them. The prebability lies rather 
in the opposite direction. 


° Puffing the Reform Scheme. 


Our impression that the Reform Scheme 
is not likely to undergo any important 
modjfication is strengthened by the loud | 
acclamatious with which it has been 
generally received*én the British Press. 
*Britis® politicians Ike British traders 


~know how to puff their goods. The 


Sea ea ear a a peer 


Report has been so_ extolled to the 
sRies as if it recommended that the people 
of India should be immediately liberated 
and made independent! Men of British 
descent have eyen expressed grave doubts 
as to whether educated Indians would be 
able to prove themselves fit fom exercising 
the rights ewhich the Report proposes 
to confer on. them! After all this the 
wonder, is that large numbers of Indians 
having “a stake in the country” have not 
declared in public meeting assembled 
that.the Reportis too much in advance 
of the times and that the proposals 
should be considered five centuries hence. 
The encomiums bestowed on the Report 
in the British Press are calculated to create 
an impression among the Allied. mations 
andein the “civilised world” in generab 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals 
area feat in statesmanship unparalleled in 
history for boldness and generosity. The 
attacks on the Report in the same Press, 
„not so myth in evidence as the panegyric, 
are cajcylated to produce the same im- 
pressiom in an*indirect manner. They are 
meant to lead thg world to believe that 
the British people ‘are by their excess of 
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liberalism, generosity and boldness going 
to produce a political revdlution in India 
sinflar to the Russian revolution. But 
how far removed from the reality are both 
the encomiums and the denunciations! 
And how hollow all this camouflage ! 


The Political Uniqueness of India. 


In the world’s history, no nation ever 
obtained self-government by such stages or 
compartments as are proposed in the case 
of India. In the government of the whole 
country of India we are still only to criti- 
cise and influence, we are not to control 
the Government.: In"the provinces, we are 
to have in theory control over some poli- 
tically “unimportant” or “non-essential” 
subjects, the ministers in charge thereof 
being subject to. the advice, guidance and 
control of the Governor. The Governor, 
the Governor-General, and the Secretary of 
State are to have the power of the veto. 
The Government of India are also to have 
the power of overriding legislation. The 
Governors and the Governor-General are 
to have the power of dissolving their legis- 
latures, which, as they are not like 
constitutional rulers acting in this matter 
on the advice of responsible ministers, they 
ought not to have. 

It is not known what the electoral 
qualifications of voters are to be for the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils, The qualifi- 
cations, to be decided upon by a com- 
mittee, are to vary not only from province 
to province, but may be different ewen 
within the same province from district to 
district according to differing stages of 
political, educational and economic ad- 
vancement. The “transferred” subjects to 
be under the charge of “responsible” 
Indian ministers, have not yet been named, 
They are to be listed by another com- 
mittee. They will not be the same for 
different provinces, for the provinces are 
not exactly at the same stage of develop- 
ment ! 

So, here is a lesson for the world in the 
varied character of the’ pravinces and 
regions of India. And neither the whole of 
India, nor any part of it, is fit for “self. 
determination’, for which, of course out- 
side the dependent portions of the British 
Empire, the British people are fighting. 
But in all regions of the world (particular- 
ly in Evrope) which lie beyond the bounds 
of the British Empire, in ese or in posse, 
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there is not the least difference in the is getting just what she ins and is fit 


po.itical capacity of the peoples, absolytely 
no differing stages of political develop- 
ment. Serbians, Bulgarians, Belgians, 
Montenegrins, Kumanians, Poles, Czecho- 
Slavs, Yugo-Slavs,—all are equally fit for 
imtiediate independence and self-determi- 
nation. When the Russian Revolutionaries 
drove out the Tsar and set up a republic, 
the Allies, including the British people, 
recognised all the inhabitants of the 
Russian Empire,—speaking numerous lan- 
guages, professing various religions, be- 
lorging to widely differing ethnological 
groups, at yarious stages of civilisation 
from the nomadic to the industrial—as 
equally fit for political independence and 
self-determination! But when you come 
to India, why even Sir’S. P. Sinha, the 
Auglo-Indian Government’s Show-boy, is 
not fitefer Self-determination! Verily we 
are a unique people, living in a unique 
country, and governed by the most efi- 
ciect and the most altruistic bureaucracy 
in the world! May we never cease to take 
comfort from the thought ! 


Charter or Chance or Charity ? 


Reuter has cabled to us Commander 
Wedgewood’s advice to the -people of 
India to accept the Montagu-Chelmsford 
charter and make the best of it.” He may 
be sincere, though ill-informed, in: his ad- 
vice, but we must frankly tell him what 
we feel. ,. ` l 

lt is necessary for the very independent 
political existence of the British people to 
win the war. Hence, all British political 

arties have sunk their differences so far as 
is recessary for the successful prosecution 
ofthe war. And one of the moral weapons 
used to obtain victory is the declaration 
that the British people are fighting for the 
world’s freedom, for democracy and for 
the right of selfdetermination of nations® 
In order to prove the sincerity of this 
declaration Great Britain must. show 
that within her dependencies she has 
given or is going to give effect to the 
principle underlying this declaration. So, 
it is necessary that there must not be any 
party differences in the attitude of British 
politicians and journafists towards the 
Reform Scheme. Like efforts to avin the 
War, itis a National cause to show that 
India is being given her due. Onè is 
allowed to say that too much ig being 
given her, one may of course say that she 


for, but one must not say thak nothing °or® 
too little is being given her; for tifat 
would bes against the National Policy of 
Great Britain. Thus® in judging of the 
worth of the Reform Scheme, mait be 
guided solely or mainly by our own politi- 
cal knowledge, acumen and experience, not 
by the advice of the British Committee of 
the Indian Nationad Cosgress, nor by 
that of Mr. Ramsay Macdona]l or Mr, 
Josiah Wedgewood. 

The Report dogs not give us anycharter. 
In the governance of India, the most 
important things or functions are in the 
hands of the Government of India. But 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
say: “It is true that we do not offer 
responsibility to elected members of the 
[All-India] Legislative Assembly.” There 
is no definite or indefinite promise ir-the 
report that the Government of India will 
ever be “responsible” to the people even 
in any “transferred” subjects. Needless to 
say, therefore, that there is consequently . 
no machinery provided for the gradual 
transformation of the Ggfernment of India 


from an “irresponsiblé” bureaucracy into | 


a “responsible” consfitutional governnrent. 


So this so-called Charter leaves it tobee 


inferred that possibly the most. important 
affairs in the governance of India will be 
managed for an indefinite period or for 
all time by an “irresponsible” bureaucracy. 
Is such beautiful vagueness fhe characteri8- 
tic ofa charter ? For the provinces, there 
is no definifely fixed electoral qualification. 
This is to be determined by A committee, 
and may differ from province to province 
and from regioneto region in the same 
province, Is this charter-like ? The subjects 
to be “transferred? to Indian ministers 
are not named ; they will not be the same 
in all the provinces; they are tosbe listed 
by another committee. Is this charter-like ? 

Consider, again, how much is left td 
chance and charity. The electoral qualifi- 
cations and the ‘transferred? subjects are 
fo be decided upon by two committtes, 
not appointed or elected by us. Weare 
left to the mercy of men whom we canrfot 
call to account. Thisis neither self-deter- 
mination nor like a charter. After® five 
years’ time from the first meeting of 
the reformed councils in «the provinces, 
we shall again have to depend on the 
charity, mercy, generosity or good graces 
of the Government of India and the 
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Secretary of State. And that in this wise. 
"Paragraph 240 of the report says: 


“After five years’ time from the first meetiñg of the 
reformed councils we sugggst that the Government of 
India should hear aBplications from either the provin- 
cial G ment or the provincial council for the 
modification ot the reserved and transferred lists of 
the province ; and that after consideting the evidence 
laid before them they should recommend for the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State the transfer of such 
further subjects to tee transferred list as they think 
desirable. On the other hand, if it should be made 


plain to thei that certain functions have been seri” 


ously maladministered, it will be open to them with 
the sanction of the Secretary ofeState to retransfer 
subjects from the transferred to the re8erved list, or 
to place restrictions for the future on the ministers’ 
powers in respect of certain transferred subjects. 
This examination of the question by the Government 
of India after the lapse of five years will be of value 
in enabling the allotment of portfolios to be redeter- 
mined, if need be, in the light of the experience gain- 
ed during that time. But it also desirable to com- 
plete the responsibility of the ministers for the trans- 
ferred®subjects. This should come in one of two 
ways, either at the initiative of the council if it desires 
and is prepared to exercise greater control over the 
ministers, or the discrétion of the Government of 
India, which may wish to make this change asa 
congition of the grant of new, or of the maintenance 
of exissing, powers. We propose therefore that the 
Government of India May, when hearing such appli- 
cations, direct that the niiqisters’ salaries, instead of 
guy longer being treated agga~ reserved subject and 
therefore protected in the last resort by the Gover- 


emor’s order from interference, should be specifically 


voted each year by the legislative council; or failing 
such direction by the Government of India, it should 
be open to the*councils at that time or subsequently 
to demand by resolution that such ministers’ sala- 


ries should be so voted and the Government of 


Indga should’ eon give effect to such request. 
The ministers would.in fact become ministers in the 
parliamentary sense. The councils evould have 
power to refuse to pass their salaries, and they would 
have to accept tlfe consequences which constitutional 
convention attaches to such a vote.” 

It will be seen from the above ‘that 
there ‘vould be the possibility of re-trans- 
fer from the list of “transferred” subjects 
to that of “reserved” subjects and of res- 
trictjpns being placed on the powers of 
ministers in respect of certain transferred 
stibjects. It may be said that we must 
not suspect that the Government of Jndia 
would exercise their powers in any arbi- 
trary or ungenerous manner. But is it 
the characteristi¢ of charters to have super- 
abufidant faith in the reasonableness, 
generosity and altruism of autocrats 
and bureaucrats? Js a world-war going 
to happen, every five years or ten years to 
stimulate the seyse of justice, the liberalism 
and the *geherosity of British statesmen 
and Anglo-Indian, þureaucrats ? British 
statesmen and Anglo-Indian bureaucrats 
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are not likely to be either More just, liber- 
al and generous -or less just, liberal and 
generous, in dealing with India after the 
war than they were before the war. And 
in the report itself it is admitted thet, 
with all their sense of justice, liberalism 
and generosity, “Hitherto we have ruled 
India by a system of absolute govern- 
ment’, and “that Parliament’s omission 
to institute regular means of reviewing tue 
Indian administration is as much respon- 
sible as any single cause for our failure in 
the face of growing nationalist feeling in 
India, to think out and to work out a 
policy of continuous adyanee.” In all 
countries where the people have won or 
got charters, these have been intended to 
definitely raise the people from a position 
of dependence on the good graces of the 
powers that be to the position, ef sure 
possessors and enjoyers gf well-defined 
rights of which they cannot be deprived. 
It may or may not be justifiable to suspect 
that British statesmen and Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats would act in an unjust or 
illiberal manner. But what we have the 
right to ask frankly is, why a Report 
should be called a Charter which has the 
effect of breeding in us a periodical beggar- 
like mood of expectancy. 

For, the need of cultivating the menci- 
cant mood’ would not cease to exist at the 
end of the first five years. Ten years after 
the first meeting of the councils established 
under the statute a parliamentary com- 
mission is to be appointed to review tae 
position. ‘The commissioners’ mandate 
should be to consider whether by the end 
ofthe term of the legislature then in ex- 
istence it would be possible to establisu 
complete responsible government in any 
province or provinces,or how far it would 
be possible to approximate it to others ; 
tọ advice on the continued reservation of 
any departments for the transfer of which 
to popular controlit has been proved to 
their satisfaction that the time had not 
yet come ; to recommend the retranster of 
other matters to the ‘contol of tke 
Governor in councjl if serious maladmiuis- 
tration were established; and to make 
any recommendatiors for the working of 
responsible government or the improve- 
ment of the constitutional machinery 
which experience of the systems in opera. 
tion may show to be desirable’? It is clear 
from the report that “responsible govern- 
ment.” such as it is, will not be established 


in ary province*even after a decade, The 
report says: “In proposing the appeint- 
ment of a commission ten years after the 
new Act takes effect we wish to guard 
against possible misunderstanding. We 
wotid not be taken as implying that there 
can be established by that time complete 
responsible government in the provinces. 
In many of the provinces no such consum- 
mation can follow in the time named: The 
pace will be everywhere unequal, though 
progress in one province will always 
stimulate progress elsewhere; but undue 
expectations might be aroused, if wein- 


dicated anye» opinion as to the degree of. 
approximation to complete self-govern- 


meti that might be reached even in one or 
two of the most advanced provinces. The 
reasons that make complete responsibility 
at present impossible are likely to continue 
operative in some degree even after a 
decade.” It has been proposed, therefore, 
“that the further course of constitutional 
development in the country......shall from 
time to time be similarly investigated at 
intervals of twelve years, a period which 
repzzsents the life of four councils under the 
existing regulations.” So, we and our 
descendants and successors must learn to 
rouse in our and theire minds the mood oft 
mendicant expectancy to its acme first 
after five years, then after another five 
years, and thence-forward every twelve 
years. No period is named or indicated at 
the end of which our periodical political 
university examinations will cease to be 
held, and when any province and all the 
provinces may be declared to have gradu- 
ateé in the Faculty of Provincial Adminis- 
tration. Supposing such a time ever 
arrives, it is left entirely uncertain as to 
whether after all the pe had gradu- 
ated in the Faculty of Provincial Adminis- 
tration, there would be any post-graduate 
courses in Pan-Indian Administration, by 
mastering and passing in which our grand- 
children’s grand-children might expect to 
become full-fledged Masters or- Doctors 
of Pan-Indign Administration. ° 

And this is our Charter ! 

Has there ever- been in the world’s 
history any Charter which laid it down 
that, unless the grantees could satisfy the 
greators that the former were good boys, 
not only could they not have more rights, 
but that even the natural and ordinary 
citizen’s rights already obtained by them 
would be taken away,—it being always 
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borne in mind that whatever rights the, 


grantees acquired meant the curtailment 
of the privileges and powers of the 
grautors ? b : 


Qualifications for the Vote. ww 


The proposal that qualifications for the 
vote are not to be the same in the different 
provinces and even in all parts 8f the same 
province, is defendedon the ground that 
all parts of India and all parte of each 
province are not equally advanced, educa- 
tionally, politicatly and economically. This 
sounds very well in theory. But representa- 
tive institutions exist in many countries of 
Europe, America and Asia. Are all parts 
of every such country equally advanced in 
every respect ? Obviously not. Even all 
the shires of the Upited Kingdom of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and Ireland are not 
equally advanced in all respects. Such 
being the case, are qualifications for the 
vote different in different parts of all or 
most self-governing countries ? 

The differences which the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme proppses to make in 
different parts of Indig,ms regards reserved 
and transferred subjeCts, electoral qualifi-. 
cations, and the periods after which differ- 


ent provinces of India may have a greater ” 


or less amount of “responsible”: govera- 
ment, are sure to prove causes Of jealousy 
and heart-burning between province and 
province, Division and Division and even 
district and district. ° f 


Re-transfer of “transferred” Subjects. 

We have seen before that if “respon- 
sible” provincial ministers prove unfit for 
their charges, in the opinion of the: foreign 
rulers of India, a “transferred” „subject 
may be re-transferred to the lureaucratic 
members of the Government. But* if a 
European member of the bureautracypor a 
Governor, is incompetent, will a reserved 
subject entrusted to him be transferred to 
the charge of the responsible Indian minis- 
ger or ministers? Nothing is said in the 
Report regarding such a contingency. But 
it is not an impossibility. Let us men- 
tion a few examples, Whose*failure wds it 
in the earlier stages of the Mesopotamia 
campaign, a failure which made some 
features of Hell visible among tite soldiers 
in that country ? The failure was on the 
part of,some Anglo-Indian bureahcrat or 
bureaucrats, Who weke. responsible for 
the deaths of millions of persons in the 
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Orissa famine \ 1865-67 and the great 
Soufh IndianYfamine of 1876-78, not to 
mention other terrible famines ? Who fail- 


‘ed to maintain peace and ordereand pre, 


vent outrages ia thê Mymensingh and 
Tippa districts in the days of the anti- 
partition agitation, who failed to main- 
tain order in several Punjab districts in 
more recentetimes, who was responsible for 
failing to prevent tle riots in Arrah, who 
failed to preserve order and prevent out- 
rages in the Barabazar and Machooabazar 
areas of Calcutta on more occasions than 
one in recent years? Was noé the parti- 
tion of Bengal a blunder, and did not 
Lord Macdonnell say openly inthe House 
of Lords that it was the greatest since 
Plassey ? It cannot be denied that but for 
this measure revolutionary ideas would 
not have taken root in ‘Bengal. Even the 
Rowfatt Committee’s* report admits that 
“It was the agitation that attended and 
followed on the ,latter measure that 
brought previous discontent to a climax 
and afforded a much-desired opportunity 
to Barindra aud his friends” (p. 13). The 
responsible parti@&yvere one and all British 
ureaycrats servin iu India. So, most 
incredible and astonisRing though it may 


*sound, British bureaucrats serving in India 


aye not. infallible. They may be incom- 
petent, they may be wanting in judgment, 
they may even be guilty of neglect of duty; 
for there have been imbeciles and vicious 
ntn among them, men who were undutiful 
and injudicious. Therefore, in the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford Report there* ought to 
have been a Proposal that if a Governor- 
in-Council or ‘any European member of an 
Executive Council prove iacompetent, their 
charges should be transferred to Indian 
Governors and ‘Executive-Council Members 
app@inted in their place. Ot course, it is 
almost usthinkable that a parliamentary 
commission composed of British members 
Should find any of their own countrymen 
out here incompetent; but we make the 


suggestion in order that the’ Reform. 


Scheme may be theoretically perfect and 
its authors may claim to be fair and im- 
pattial, o 

However hard Britishers may try to 
maké us, believe that they are infallible, 
the attempt appears to us _ ridiculods. 
British «history. itself, even very recent 
history$ shows what serious mistakes men 
of cabinet rank Wave made, what greed, 
p ranou and corruption even prime 
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ministers have been guilty "of, what im- 
becility and incompetence high place and 
pedigtee have concealed. Therefore, the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
ought to have taken for granted that 
both British and Indian men in authority 
may prove incapable or negligent, and 
provided the remedy. *It may be argucd 
that if one or more British bureaucrats 
prove unsuccessful, that does not mean 
that the whole British race are incapable,— 
incapable men may be replaced by capable 
ones. Exactly. But whyis not the same 
argyment to apply in the case of Indians? 
If one or more Indian’ ministers fail, why 
is it to be assumed that capable Indians 
cannot be found to replace them and 
therefore the subjects with which they 
were entrusted must be retransferred and 
again be made reserved subjects? It may 
be said in reply: “O, but we British pcople 
have produced so large a nůmber of 
capable men that it must be taken for 
granted that we can always find sub. 
stitutes for nincompoops and sluggards.” 
But as we, too, have in our history, which 
is longer than British history, produced 
a very large number of successful men of all 
kinds, given the opportunity, we can 
produce the same or a larger number 
now and in future. ‘Moreover, the question 
is not, whether the British people as a 
whole are more capable than the Indian 
people. The question is, is it right to 
infer the incapacity of a whole people 
from the failure of a few men,’ chosen as 
ministers not by their own people, but 
by a foreign governor, during an ex- 
periment extending over five, ten or 
twelve years? Certainly not. When 
among self-governing independent peoples, 
ministers or other men in authority make 
serious, nay fatal, mistakes, as in Galli. 
polli, the men are called to account, but 
the whole people or nation are not 
pronounced incompetent and their affairs 
placed in the hands of a foreign people. 
Because this would be unjust and un- 
reasonable, and because there is no strong 
and impartial world-tribunal or world- 
parliament which can do it. But in the 
case of dependent peoples, this is done 


or proposed to ‘be done, because it ise 


easy to.doit. But what is feasible is not 
necessarily fair and just. The right to 
manage one’s own affairs is a natural 
right, and it cannot cease to» be a natural 
right even though one niay make very 


1 . 4 , 
serious mistakes. In fact, the right to 
make mistakes and yet to continue to 
remain in charge. of one’s own affairs is 
an essential right. For that provides the 
only school where one may learn to be eff- 
cient. s i l 

Well has the Philippine Review (May, 
1916) observed :— ® : 

Dependent peoples are always looked upon by 
Westerners as short of qualifications ; and, whatever 
their actual merits may be, they (their merits) are 
lost sight of under cover of such advisably prevailing 
belief that they (said people) are short of qitalifica- 
tions. 

Their failures are magnified, and their successes 
minimized. Their failures art theirs, and their 
successes not theirs, and the latter are necessarily 
the work of their masters. 

The mistakes of independent peoples are not 
mistakes to them ; but the same mistakes, if made 
by dependent peoples even in the minimum degree, 
are considered mistakes in the maximum degree 
deserving the most spiteful condemnation,—the result 
of their alleged lack of qualifications, character, or 
what not 


Besides, dependeft peoples are not ina position 
to act for themselves ; for others act for them—those 
who, for one reason or another, in one way or- 
ancther, have assumed responsibility for their tutelage’ 
—and are always discriminated against, and subject 
to the pleasure of their masters, whose convenience 
must obtain. 

Qn the other hand, an independent people are free 
from outside prejudices, none cares to waste time 
searching for their virtues and vices, and they are 
per se considered as fully qualified people, particularly 
if before and behind them big modern guns can 
deafeningly roar defensively and offensively. 


The Announcement of August 20, 1917, 
and the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 


The first chapter of the report on Indian 
coystitutional reforms begins with a 
reproduction of the announcement made 
by the Secretary of State for India. in the 
House of Commons on August 20, 1917; 
and it is observed: “We take these words 
to be the most momentous utterance ever 
made in India’s chequered history.” India’s 
chequered history is a very long one. The 
British period of that history is neither thee 
only one worth mentioning, nor the most 
glorious. Andevenin the British period 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation was a 
more momentous utterance than the 
announcement quoted in the report. But 
thazis not the main observation which 
we wish to make thereupon. There is 
ean English proverb which runs :—‘‘Do 
not look a gift horse in the mouth ;’’* but 
the people of India have followed this 
precept so patiently in the past with 
regard to public announcements and they 
have found such meagre results fromdoing 
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so, that now fhey are naka to look with 
suspicion on all new Proclkķmațions ‘and 
to say with the Latin poet that tHose 
persons are most to be feared who come 
with gifts in their hafids. e : 

We cannot fail to remembgy, lem the 
Queen’s Proclamation, promising racial 
equality, wa8 whittled down and how its 
force was explained away by Lord Curzon 
and others. This experience is too fresh in 
our memories for us not to Jook with 


*grave suspicion on the qualifying para- 


graph in the announcement of August 
20,1918. dt runs as follows :— 

“The British Government and the Government 
of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples, must 
be judges of the time and measure of each advance.” 

If the responsibility for the welfare and 
advancement of thee Indian peoples were a 
matter of concern ouly for the Brtish 
Government and the Government of India, 
then there might be some reason for stat- 
ing that they alone were to be judges of 
the time and measure of each advance. 
But it goes without saying that the Indian 
peoples themselves are fg#more intimately 
concerned in their ff weltare and pro- 
gress than any Bish Government or’ 


Government of India (as at present consti-. e 


tuted) can possibly be. It, should therefore 
be obvious that their voice should Be 
heard in judging the time and measure of 
each advance and not merely or chiefly the 
voice of the British and Ipdian* Govers- 
ments. s i 

There isa wellknown story in English 
History of King Canute sitting in his chair 
as the tide came in and saying to the 
incoming waves,-;"‘Thus far shalt thou go 
and no. further.” There is something 
pathetic in the fallacy, whieh seemb to be 
shared in common by all autocratic rulers 
in all ages, that they can set bounds, by 
some- statute of their own to the vast 
incalculable movements of national up-° 
heaval; that they can say at each moment, 
‘Thus far shalt thon go and no further.’ 
It is forgotten that world-forces, too, h&ve 
to be reckoned with. Was it as entirely 
free choosers of the time and.measure of 
each advance of the Indian people that 
their ‘rulers made the announcement? of 
August 20, 1917, and wrote and published 
the report on Indian constitutional reforms 
on July 8,1918; ordid théy also feel the 
compelling force of circumstance ? 

If the British Governinent and the 
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Government of thi were altogether one 


with’ the [ndign peoples in interest, senti- 
menf, race and religion, there might be 
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the people ot India are not a nation? 
But even in that case ond might ask, 
Are the natives of thesformer German 


hope that the signs of the times would be. Colonies in Africa, who have been promised 


closely watched and flowed, and no very 
grave emetake in judgment might ensue. 
But the history of recent British Rule in 
India, as the present Report*frankly ac- 
knowledges,ehas shown how the two ele- 
ments,—the Govænmest and the people,— 
have been drifting farther apart. Is it 
conceivable, then, that rulers of this des- 
cription will be the best and, wisest “judges 


as to the time and measure of each thateof “the progressive realization of 


advance” ? 

One point, of even more serious import- 
ance, is to be noted throughout the whole 
of this second paragraph of the Announce- 
ment. However good the intentions of the 
writers may have been, it has the air of the 
superfor person about ft. Opportunities of 


service are to be conferred on Indians. . 


Indians are to be judged worthy or un- 
worthy of more self-governing powers 
according to “the extent to which it is 
found» that cogfidence can be reposed in 
their sense of resp¥gsibility.”’ There is no 
open acknowledgeme ot self-government 
as an elemental human Might which all men 
vught to share. Instead of this, there is a 
kind of bargaining with this very right as 
a thing whioh may or may not be conferred 
ou Indians according to what their judges 
consider good or bad behaviour. It is this 
frafae of mind, more than anything else, 
which needs chasiging, if healthy co-opera- 
tion between the rulers and the fuled is to 
be made possible. 

The British Prime Minister and other 
British. statesmen of high rank have 
repeatedly declared that the present 
European war ts a war for securing to 
natios the right of self-determination. 
But his announcement says that the 







the right of self-determination by Mr. 
Lloyd George, nations? 

Considering both the spirit and the 
letter of the announcement, it must be 
said that in one most important, if not 
the most important, respect, the report 
is not a fulfilment nor even a step in 


* fulfilment of the central promise contained 


in the announcement, The promise was 
responsible government in India.” India 
does not mean any part of Indi&, or even 
all the parts taken separately and singly; 
it means the country considered as a 
whole. Now, in the report, so far as the 
governance of India asa whole isconcerned 
there is neither the actuality nog evena 
promise of the introduction af the principle 
of responsible government to the smallest 
extent. It may be said that full responsible 
government must first be attained in all 


‘the provinces, before its introduction in 


India as a whole can be talked of. But 
why was not that said clearly in the 
announcement ? It speaks of responsible 
government in India, not inthe provinces. 
We have not got fulf freedom even in our 
local bodies like the municipalities, district 
boards, &c. Therefore the first formula 
laid down in the report is: “There should 
be, as far as possible, complete, popular 
control in local bodies and the largest 
possible independence for them of outside 
control.” This, rightly, has not been call- 
ed “responsible government in India” nor 
even its beginning. Iffull popular control 
in ocal affairs cannot be called “responsible 
government in India,” that name cannot 
also be given to fulle popular control in 
provincial affairs, when that is attained. 


+ è 


British Government and the Government Otr argument, briefly, is this: the func- 
ofIndia must be the judges of the time tionaries in charge of at least one very 
and the measure of each advance. Where unimportant Pan-Indian department of the 
does the right of self-determination ‘come Government of India must be made res- 
in hére? Were British statesmen then * ponsible to the people or their representa- 
guilty of mental reservation, when they tives in the legislature before it ĉan be said 
made their declaration about the principle, that the promise of “the progressive re- 
of self-determination in an unqualified farm alization of responsible government in 
and probably mentally excluded India, India”’,has been fulfilled or begun to he 
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Z from its -benefit? Or will 


they have 
recourse te petty, quibbling, saying either 
that the* ptinciple is meant for small 
nations, and India ig not a small nation, 
or that it = meant only for nations, and 


fulfilled. -Popular controlin the affairs of 
parts of India,—be the parts small or large, 
be they villages, towns, sub-divisions, dis- 
tricts, or provinces—is not at aN synonym- 
ous with “responsible government in 
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India.” There will be the beginning of 
“responsible government in India” only as 
‘soon as the people of India begin te have 
control in Pan-Indian matters. 
third formula in the report concludes by 
Saying only this: “In the meantime the 
Indian Legislative Council should be en- 
larged and made rfore representative and 
its opportunities of influencing Government 
increaséd.’’ The report does not go further 
than this. Therefore it does not give 
effect to the central principle of the 
arnouncement. Moreover, far from mak- 
ing the Government of India responsible to 
the people in the ledst degree, it actually 
increases it some respects its autocratie 
powers and releases it from responsibility 
to Parliament in some matters. To that 
extent it goes against.the policy under- 
lying the announcement. 


The Racial Bar in the Public Services. 


In the suntmary of the recommenda- 
ticns contained in the report, we find the 
folowing :— 

G4. Any racial bars that still exist in regulations 
for appointment to the public services to be abolished. 

65.. In addition to recruitment in England, where 
such exists, a system of appointment to all the 
putlic services to be established in India. 

66. Percentages of recruitment in India, with 
definite rate of increase, ¢o be fixed for all these 
services, 

67. Ia the Indian Civil Service the percentage to 
be 23 per cent. of the superior posts, increasing 
annually by 114 per cent. until the position is review- 
ed by the commission, 

Recommendations like the above have 
been taken and explained by some 
advocates of the reform scheme to mean 
that all racial distinctions are to be 
abolished in the public services. That is 
nort so, as we shall presently see. 

If the intention of the writers of the 
report had been tg abolish all facial 
distinctions, they would-have recommend- 
ed the holding of simultaneous compets- 
tive examinations in India and England 
for all the services for which there is at 
present recruitment in England. They 
would not have merely fixed an increased 
percentage eof the appointments to be 
made in India. The removal of the racial 
bar ought properly to mean that all 
appointments are to be made solely on 
the ground of merit, irrespective of race; 
that is to say, that race is not to be 
ecnsidered either a qualification or a 
disqualification. If sucha principle were 
followed, and’ proper arrangements were 


But the: 
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made for $iving eiel" to it, "alle or 
most of the appointments, might go to 
Indiaus or to Europeang; btt nobody 


woukd be justified in making a grievance 


‘of that fact. 


9 
It is to be carefally noted that 33 per 
cent. of the superior posts im“the Indian 


Civil Service are proposed to be filled in 
India, not 33 per cent. of all the posts; 
sO oe the actual, number Will be very 
small. 

It is also to be noted that fhe method 
of recruitment in India is not definitely 
mentioned, If*it be not by competitive 
examination but by some system of 
nomination, not only will the most 
deserving not get the posts, but such a 
system will cause demoralization among 
a large circle of educated young men 
and their guardians. They would try to 
behave in such a way as to be able to 
win the good graces°of district officers, 
police superintendents, &c. s 

The principle of trace equality was 
explicitly recognized by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company 
when they said that was to be no 
governing caste in ia’ In the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1968, too, equalty was 
promised. 
started the cry of having a corps-de elite 
in the public service, consisting of officers 
of British birth. And ever Since many 
official and non-official Europeans have 
insisted that the British charaeter of fhe 
administration, whatever fhat may mean, 
must be maintained. In the present report, 
far ‘from the-claim of racigl superiority 
‘being knocked on the head, the principle 
of race superiority is enunciated in a very 
arrogant and offensive form. e 

In paragraph 155 it is stated :~ 

We have shown that the political educagion of 
the ryot cannot be a very rapid and may be a very 
difficult process. Till it is complete“he mast be 
exposed to the risk of oppression by people who are 
stronger and cleverer than he is; and until it “is 
clear that his interests can safely be left in his own 
hands er that the legislative councils represent and 


consider his interests, we must retain power to pro- 
tect him. So with the depressed classes. 


In the words “risk of oppression. by 
people who are stronger and cleverer 
than he is,” reference is made to ‘“‘people’’ 
df his own race. It is assumed, contrary 
to the facts recorded in history, laws and 
newspapers from the day's of. Clive and 
Warren: Hastings downwards, that the 
ryot and the depressed ‘classes have been 
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It was’ Lord Curzon who, 
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and may be Capes Only by higher 
class POPR of their own race, not by 
people ‘of the British race, too! It is 
assumed, contrary to the teaching „of 
history, that, thee latter have always 
pla only the part of protectors of 
the India masses. In their own coun- 
try, did the higher class British members 
of parliament represent and consider 
the interests Pils the labouring classes 
from the birth of representative institu- 
tions ? Do they do so now? What fof, 
then, has the Labour Party heen formed ? 
Even an elementary knowledge of the his- 
tory of parliamentary representation 
shows that the classes have never properly 
represented the masses, and that the repre- 
sentation of the masses has been gradually 
secured by successive reform acts. Yet the 
fact that the classesedid not or could not 
represent the masses was never allowed to 
stand in the way of the British legislature 


“acquiring full control over national affairs 


in all directions. * 

It cannot but be admitted that just as 
in gther old civilised countries so in India, 
the higher s do not fully represent 
the lower classes Sgbut it is as false as it is 
insulting to assu that the foreign 


_ bureaucrat has sought to protect and pro- 


mote the interests of the ryots and the 
depressed classes to a greater extent than 
their own educated countrymen. 

. But it is in speaking of the public 
gervices-:that race arrogance finds expres- 
sion in its mdst offensive form. Let us 
illustrate what we mean by. quoting some 
sentences from paragraph 314. 


The characteristics which we have learned to 
associate with the Indian public services must as far 
as pogsible be maintained ; and the leaven of officers 
possessed of them should be strong enough to assure 
and develop them‘ in the service as a whole. The 
qualities of courage, leadership, decision, fixity of 
purpose, pg judgment, and integrity in her 
pulMe servants will be as necessary as ever to India. 
{There must be no such sudden swamping of any 
service with any new element that its whole character 
suffers a rapid alteration. As practical men we must 
also recognise that there are essential differences 
between the various services and that it is possihje 
to increase the employment of Indians in some 
more than in othérs, The solution lies therefore in 
reoruiting yearby, year such a number of Indians 
as the existing members of the service will be able'to 
train, in an adequate manner and inspire with the 
spirit of the whole. e 


Let gny intelligent and honest man say 
whethed this i$ the language of men who 
want really to do away with facial dis- 
tinctions in the public services. 
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The “new element” is the Indian ele- 


ment, and as it is an inferior element not 
inlferently possessed, ‘like the superior Bri- 


-tish element, of “the qualities of courage, 


leadership, decision, fixity of purpose, 
detached judgment, and integrity,” "there 
must be no” “sudden swamping of any 
service with” this hew element! Every 
year, suppose,some 40 or 50 new cove- 
nanted civilians join the service. If 
these young men are all or mostly 
Europeans, either they do not require 
any adequate training by the older men 
in, the service, they do not require to 
be inspired with the spirit of the whole,— 
their race makes training afd inspiration 
unnecessary, being itself a training and 
au inspiration,—or this training and in- 
spiration can be very easily given them 
by the older British LC.S. men. But 
when it comes to the question phtraining 
the young civilians of Indian birth, why, 
they are necessarily by their race so inferi- 
or to their fellows of British birth of the 
same age, that it would be very dificult 
to the older I. C. S. men to train and in- 
spire them! Therefore, only a very small 
number of this bad lot, of this inferior 
“new element,” must be recruited every 
year. Otherwise the ‘‘whole character” 
of the service woultl “suffer a rapid altera- 
tion” for the worse! And who are these 
young Indians who are branded as inferi- 


or? They have stood a severe competitive 


test,—a proof of intellectual attainments 
and at least some moral worth. They 
have passed in riding, which speaks of 
their physical fitness. They have braved 
the seas, and the courage and self-restraint 
necessary to go to a distant foreign 
country for undergoing difficult courses 
of studies are indications of the possession 
of At least some gtrength of character. 


‘But it is assumed. that they are inferior 
eto their stay-at-home British competitors, 


whose superiority is axiomatic. Have 
the Indian members of the I. C. S. been 
found -by experience to be as a class 
lacking in the qualities named in the 
report? When and by what decisive 
tests was this assumed inferiority esta- 
blished ? 

This is obliteration of race distinctions ® 
with’a vengeance ! 

The writers of the report have not even 


dreamt that a time may come when the 


entire personnel of the higher services can 
be Indian. They say: “the continued 
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presence of the English offcer is vital, and 


we intend to ac on that belief.” A 


Self-rule and Getting High Posts. 


There cannot be complete self-rule in a 
country unless the personnel of the services 
becomes entirely indegenous. This is so 
obvious that in the Philippine Islands the 
American Government has been rapidly 
filipinizing the services. Filipinization of 
the government service was'the policy of 
President Mackinley in his organic letter 
of instructions, and has beenendorsed with 
emphasis as a principle by succeeding prési- 
dents and most of the Governors 
General of the islands. The law requires 
that the Filipinos be given an opportunity 
to fill any offices for which they demons- 
trate their ability, which will be evident 
from the following extract from the civil 
service ac?: 

Sec, 6. In the * appointment of officers and 
employees under the provisions of this act, the appoin- 
ting officer in his selection from the list of eligibles, 
furnished to him by the director of civil service, shall, 
where other qualifications are equal, prefer— 

First. Natives of the Philippine Islands or 
persons who have, under and by virtue of the Treaty 


‘of Faris, acquired the political rights of the natives 


of the islands. B 
Second. Persons who have served as members of 
the Army, Navy, or Marine corps of the United States 
aud have been honorably discharged therefrom. 
Third. Citizens of the United States. 


So in their native land the Filipinos 


have the first claim to civil service appoint- 


ments, and their conquerors the Americans 
have the last claim. 

The extract from the report of the 
Governor General of the islands given 
below will show that the Americans have 
adopted the policy of filipinization, not in 
pursuit-cf some abstract political theory, 
but for thesake of administrative efficiency. 

“In addition to the justi&e of the policy of filipini- 
zation, it is obvious to all that efficiency must result 
when capable Filipinos are placed in office, becaus® 
thereby the confidence and cordial co-operation of the 
people are obtained. An administrative ‘efficiency 
which may sparkle in the lecture room is not neces- 
sarily perceptible in action when the co-operation of 
the people cannot be obtained or when the opposition 
of the people isdnvited.” . 

Americans are examined for and ap- 
pointed to the Philippine civil service only 
when there are no ‘properly qualified 
Filipino eligibles. For detailed proof, see 
the extracts given in the article on 
“America’s Work in the Philippines” pub- 
eae in the Modern Review for ‘March, 


_ fe è ° 
Instead of laying down! the policy of 


complete Indianization of the services‘in ° 


the long run and bringing it about 4s 
rapidly as*possible, the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford report says in partgraph 324 :— 

“We are no longer seeking to gover? FN ject 
race by means of the services; we are seeking to 
make the Indian people self-governing. To this end 
we believe that the continued presence of the English 
officer is vital, and we intend te ag on that belief.” 

How paradoxical! You intend to make 
us self-soverning-by providing that we 
shall have “the continued presence” of 
English masters bearing the courtesy 
name of civil servants. And in respect of 
certain functions, it is said in paragraph 
323, “English commissioners, magistrates, 
doctors and engineers will be required 
to carry-out the policy of Indian minis- 
ters.” It stands te reason that a race 
which can produce ministers to lay dewn 
policies can also furnish men able to 
carry out those policies, because 
all countries the ministers are rightly 
taken to be men of higher calibre than 
the civil servants. So, considering that 
the principle has been ,@@cepted that in 
provincial affairs, all etions or subjects 
will be ultimately @ansferred to Bhdian 


in^ 





ministers, it being taken for granted that.. 


such ministers will be found, why ‘could 
not another principle and policy bt 
recognised and laid down that in the pro- 
vinces ultimately all Government servants 
from the highest to the lowest will le 
Indians? e : 

But, whe insisting that all the services 
must gradually and rapidly be Indianized, 
for unless that is done there.can be no real 
Indian self-rule, we should not forget that 
self-rule or responsible government i# not 
at all synonymous with the people ofa 
country getting all the appointments in 
the government of that gountgy. Take 
the case of England. is 

When the civic struggles associated witl 
the Magna Catta, the Bill of Rights, the 


- Petitidn of Rights, the Revolution of 1688, 


&c., took place, all the highest and lowest 
servants of the crown were Englishmen. 
When the Civil War between the royalists 
and the parliamentarians took place in 
the reign of Charles I, the government 
sérvices were filled by Englishmen. The 
different reform acts which have ‘ae gra- 
dually making popular ‘represtntation 
more atid more ofa reality, were passed 
during times when Englishmen held all 


e d al e 

posts din their cduntry, high and low. But 
*Enplishmen “have understood all along 
that to be the servants of government is 
not the same’ thing as to be the masters 
of governmente Ad popular self-rule or 
respqgeible government means that the 
people are to be the masters of govern- 
ment. So while striving to’obtain all the 
public appointments in our country, our 
aim should be metemarely to be servants of 
government but masters of government. 


Communal Representation. 


In the report the arguments against 
communal electorates have been very ably 
stated. Nevertheless, Musalmans are to 
have communal representation under the 
new scheme, because, “they were given 
special representation in 1909, and the 
Hindus’ acquiescence ie embodied in the 
present agreement. hetween the political 
leaders of the twò communities.” This 
Ave can understand. But the extension of 
the principle of communal representation 
to the Sikhs in the Punjab is altogether 
indefensible. Paragraph 229 says: 

“The British ¢ nment is often accused of 
dividing men in order govern them. But if it 


etinnecesgarily divides them"Wg the very moment when 
it professes to start them on the road to governing 


» themselves, it will find it difficult to meet the charge 


of being’ hypocritical pr short sighted.” 
* 
Exactly. 

n the matter of communal electorates 
thd only improvement on the present state 
o#things Is indicated in the sentence “But 
we can see na teason to set up communal 
representation for Muhammadans in any 
province whtre they form a majority of 
the voters.” It should, however, be noted 
that “a majority of voters’ is spoken of, 
not 4. “majority of the population.” 
Musalmans form the majority of the popu- 
lation of Bengal. Butif the bureaucracy 


- wish, to giwe them separate representation 


in Bengal, they have only to adopt such 
Voters’ qualifications in the East and 
North Bengal districts as to makg the 
total number of Musalman voters less 


that! that of Hindu voters by-only a dozen’ 


or two. 


° Péwer of the Purse. e 


The power of the purse is the Ver 

` corner-stone of all popular governments. 
But neither in the Government of India 
nor io’ ¥hat of the provinces, are we to 
have the power of the purse. Freed from 
all technicalities; “the financial arrange- 
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ments would be something like this. Of 
the total revenues of India, provincial and- 
imperial, the Government of India will 
first take what is sufficient to meet all 
their needs. That will be the first charge’ 
on the revenues of India. The Legislative 
Assembly of the Government of India will 
have no power to modify the budget in 
any way contrary to the wishes of the: 
Governor-General-in-Council. _ 

“The budget will be introduced in the Lagislative 
Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it. 
Resolutions upon budget matters and upon all 
other questions, whether moved in the Assembly or 
in the Council of State wil? continue to be advisory 
in charactér.” (Paragraph 284.) á 
_ In order to put the best complexion 
on thus keeping the peoples’ representa- 
tives deprived of the power of the purse, 
it is said in the same paragraph :— 

‘¢ Since resolutions’ will no longetbe defeated 


in the Assembly by the vote of an official majority, 
they will, ifcarried, stand on record as the consider- 


t 
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ed opinion of a body which is at all events more re- ` 


presentative than the Legislative Council which it 
displaced. That'in itself will mean that the signi- 
ficance of resolutions will be enlanced : there will be 
a heavier responsibility upon those who pass them, 
because of their added weight; and the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for not taking action upon 
them will also be heavier. It will be therefore incum- 
bent on Government to oppose resolutions which it 
regards as prejudicial with all the force and earnest- 
ness that it can command in the hope of convincing 
the Assembly of their undesirability.” 


But all this means ‘influence,’ not 
“power.” l , , 

As far as we can see, private? members 
are not precluded from introducing fiseal 
legislation. They can also bring in bills 
bearing indirectly on the budget. In all 
such cases, it would be quite easy for the 
Governor-General in Council, if he did not 
like it, either to get-it thrown -out or to 
remove from it the objectionable features, 
by following the procedure described in 
paragraphs 279 and 280. 

As regards the provinces, 

“We propose...that the provincial budget should be 
framed by the executive Government as a whole. 
The first charge on provincial revenues will be the 
contribution to the Government of India; and 
after that the supply for the reserve@ subjects will 
have priority. The allocation of supply for the 
transferred subjects will be decided by the ministers. 
Ifthe revenue is insuffigient for their needs, the 
question of new taxation will be decided by the 
Governor and the ministers....The budget will then 
be laid before the council which will discuss it and 
vote by resolution upon the allotments. If the 
legislative council rejecls or modifies the proposed 
allotment’ for reserved subjects, the Governor 
should have power to insist on the whole or any 
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part of the allotment Originally provided, if for 
reasons to be stated he certifies its necessity in the 
terms which we have alteady suggested. * We®are 
emphatically of opinion that the Governor in 
Council must be empowered to obtain the supply 
which he declares to be necessary for the discharge 
of his responsibilities. Except in so far as the 
Governor exercises this power the budget would 
be altered in accordance wifi the resolutions carried 
in council.” (Paragaph 256.) - l 

So far, then, as the budget is concerned, 
the representatives of the people in the 
provincial councils wil have slightly more 
power than the elected members of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. But the 
little power which they will have can by 
no means be called power of the purse. 
The Governor will not have any apprecia- 
ble difficulty in getting and spending 
whatever amounts he wishes. 

That “the provincial budget should 
be framed -by the executive government 
as a whole,” dogs not give any power to 
the people. For, “the executive govern- 
ment as a whole” will mean, the Governor, 
one European official councillor, one Indian 
councillor nominated by the Governor, 
one or more Indian ministers chosen by 
the Governor from the elected members 
of the legislative council, and one or more 
European official members without 
portfolio. It is clears then that in the 
executive government as a whole, the 
Indian element (not elected or consisting 
wholly of elected members chosen by the 
Governor) will be weaker than the 
European element. 

The subjects which are likely to be 
transferred to the Indian ministers will 
be such as -primary and secondary 
education, sanitation, &c., which have 
never had sufficient money allotted to 
them. Uhder the new scheme, there will 
be several additional, high appointments, 
and the pay and pension of the “Etro. 
pean” services will be increased. It is 
not at all likely, therefore, that the 
Indian ministers will have sufficient money 
for their subjects unless fresh taxation is 
resorted to. We strongly object to the 
odium of propdsing and levying fresh 
taxation being thrown, and that at the 
very start, on the Indian ministers who 
will require all the popularity with and 


* The terms as suggested in paragraph 252 are: 
“essential to the dischdrge of . his responsibility for 
the peace or tranquility of the province oreany part 
thereof, or for the discharge of his responsibility 
for the reserved subjects,” 
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n lo r a 
co-operation of their coufitrymen „that 
they can get to make .the experiment ‘of ° 


respongjble government succéssful, betote 
reeourse has been had to economies 
both in imperial and® prowincial expendi- 
ture to obtain sufficient funds foyemeggica- 
tion, &c. Butas the peoples’ representa- 


tives will not have the power of the purse ` 


in the government of India @r of the 
provinces, economies ewfimnot be capable 
of being effected. The writers of the 
report think that Indians hold “an 
exaggerated view of the possibilities of 
economy 1? the reserved subjects.” But 
we think large economies can be effected 
in imperial and provincial expenditure, 
and the salaries of high European 
and Indian officials can.be cut down 
One has 






te delivered in 
Council on 
January 28, 1911, 


be convinced fhat it* 


is both practicable and necessary to cut e 


down expenditure in many dire¢tions. 

No doubt in the long run, fregh taxation 
will be necessary to raise India to the level 
of other self-governing countries. But\we 
should first be able to seg whdt can de 
done by retrenchment of non-essential ex- 
penditure.* When we have been able thus 
to increase the earning powereand incomes 
of the people, they will be able, too, to pay 
more taxes. 6 . 

But ifin the immediate future taxation 
must be resorted to, why- should ‘net the 
Governor himself obtain supplies parély in 
that way ? Why throw the odium on, the 
Indian ministers? Government are not 
unaware of the difficulties of new taxd- 
tion ; they know that there is little or no 
margin of taxation. The Secretary of State 
‘and the Viceroy write in their report 
(para. 187): “The defects of the present 
[educational] system haveroften beenadis. 
cussed in the legislative councils but, as 
was inevitable so long as the councibs had 


no responsibility, without due appreciation’ 


of financial difficulties, „or serioys con. 
sideration of the question how War fresh 
taxation for 
would be acceptable” (italics ours). This 


educational improvement - 
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is "very nice. Govertiment’ have grave case in future. And the Government of 


Uoubts as to the acceptability of fresh 
taxation, and, therefore, let the Indian 
ministers do what would most-probably 
be unacceptabke, afd which on that 
accowm@imbibe bureaucracy have not yet 
attempted ! 

` In paragraph 257 of the report we find 
it mentionél as a safeguard that “if the 
ministers and the~fegislative councils are 
compelled.to accept allotments for the 


reserved subjects with which they do not" 


agree, our proposal that ea periodic com- 
mission shall review the proceedings 
affords another safeguard. Both the 
Government and the legislative council 
will decide on their course of action with 
full knowledge that their conduct in the 
matter will, in due course, come under 
review by the commission.” But this is 
no substitute for thespower of the purse 
fosting in the hands of the people. Extra- 
vagant and unessential expenditure should 
be prevented and money for essential 
objects provided, every year. It is poor 
consolation t 10 or 12 years hence, a 
parliamentary ¢ ission may find fault 
with this governomor that councillor. 
"That ‘will not undo ti harm done by the 





* previous ten or twelve years’ inadequate 


expenditure on essential objects and waste 
of money ¿in other directions. Besides, 
the result of allinquests is uncertain, and 
thd parliamentary commission would 
censist of Englishmen chosen by English- 
men. We cannot expect'them to take the 
same view of things and of the relative 
importante ° of different government 
functions in India as we take. But self- 
government and self-determination mean 
that*we are to decide what we require 
mosf and regulate our public expenditure 
accordingly. ' 


* = Personal Liberty. 
e Without personal liberty, responsible 
government, or by whatever other name 
self-rule may be styled, is a sham. *In the 
report, we do not find any provision foe 
securing to the people of India a greater 
measure of personal liberty than they at 
present enjoy. On the contrary the liberty- 
destroying provisions of the Defente of 
India Act stand the best chance of beitig 
given, a, permanent place in the statute 
book. Alt penki legislation operating over 
the whole of India is passed by the Govern- 
ment of India ; that will continue to be the 

-è ar 


India is to be irresponsible'to the people 
as at present, being ableto pass any laws 
which it thinks necessary for maintaining 
peace and order and for good government, 
and being also able to prevent the passage 
of any law or any section ofa law which 
it thinks prejudicial to peace, order and 
good government. Moreover, as both in 
the government of India and of the 
provinces, resolutions of the legislature are 
to have effect only as recommendations, 
there cannot be any effective check exer- 
cised by the people’s representatives upon 
arbitrary action, high-bandedness, misrule 
or oppression by the executiVe and the 
police. The Governor General is to retain 
his existing power of making ordinances 
and the Governor General in Council his 
power of making Regulations. It is said 
in the report, moreover, “It is owr» inten- 
tion to reserve to the Government of India 
a general overriding power of legislation 
for the discharge of all functions which it 
will have to perform.” In the provinces, 
though the legislative council is to have 
an elected majority, the Governor is to 
have power to constitute Grand Com- 
mittees, comprising from 40 to 50 per 
cent. of the legislative council, in such a 
manner as to keep for himself a bare 
majority. By means of the Grand Com- 
mittee, he will be able generally to pass 
auy bill by certifying that it is essential 
for the discharge of his responsjbility for 
the peace or tranquility of the province or 
of any part thereof, or for the discharge 
of his responsibility for reserved subjects ; 
“but the Legislative Council’ may require 
the Governor to refer to the Government 
of India, whose decision shall be_fyal, the 
question whether he has rightly decided 
thaf the bill which sche has certified was 
acta with a reserved subject.” In 

e case of legislation on transferred sub- 
jects, the report gives the Governor power 
to prevent the passage of any law or 
section of a law which trenches on the 
reserved field of legislation. It is more- 
over provided that all proviacial legisla- 
tion is to require the assent of the 
Governor’and the Governor General and 
to be subject to` disallowance by His 
Majesty, and the veto of the Governor to 
include the power of return for amendment. 

From the statement of the principles 
according to which subjects will be divid- 
ed into reserved and transferred and from 
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the illustrative list of transferred subjects 
printed in the appendix, it is clear that the 
responsible Indian ministers are no? for 
the present (for a decade or decades) to 
have anything todo with the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, police, cC.LD., 
prisons, working of particular Acts, e. g., 
incitements to crim&, seditious meetings, 
press, arms, etc. 

From what has been written above, it 
will be clear that personal liberty will con- 
tinue as at present to be at the mercy of 
the c.1.D., the police and the executive. It 
will not be possible for the legislature, 
either of the Government of India or of 
any provin@ial government, at the in- 
stance cf the members elected by the 
people and against the will of the execu- 
tive government, to pass:any law contain- 
ing clauses like the following, taken from 
the Philigpine Autonomy Law of 1916: 


“That no law®shall be enacted in said islands 
which shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, or deny to any 
person therein the equal protection of the laws.” 

' "That the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebel- 
lion, insurrection, of invasion, the public safety may 
require it, in either of which events the same may be 
suspended by the President, or by the Guvernor 
General, whereyer during such period the necessity 
for such suspension shall exigt.”’ 


_ Throughout the report it is assumed 
that the foreign governor general or gover- 
nor is far more interested in maintaining 
peace and order and in good government 
and far better able to decide what means 
sheuld be adopted therefor, than scores 
of political leaders of the country chosen 
by the people: A fine compliment to Demo- 
cracy and Self-determination ! 

As an „illustration of the extent to 
which the people of India may be perma- 
nently deprived of the right of theMree 
citizen to enjoy personal liberty,, we 
refer to the recommendations made in -3 


The Rowlatt Committee’s Report. 


The recommendations of this Com- 
mittee would permanently place on the 
statute book all’ those provisions of the 
Defence of India Act which have placed the 


liberty of the subject entirely and absolute-. 


ly at the mercy of the ctp., the police, and 
the executive, and, as we have seen before, 
under the Reform Scheme all the elected 
members of all the legislatures combined 
will not have the power to obtain ‘certain 
relief from official tyranny for any aggriev- 
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ed person. The Tribune is quite right tn 
observing :— e e. œ 


Most of the recommendations are such that “the 
pyblic cèn gdopt but one attitude in regard to them, 
that of strong and unquglified condemnation. The 
police and the executive are all-powerful, even as 
things are. If the recommendations of tha,@@@mmittee 
were given effect to, their power would be immensely 
increased, and public men and public movements 
would be at their mercy in a far larger measure and 
degree than they are at present. W@ cannot help 
thinking that the report, jadgfffrom the summary, 
is the outcome of minds not only a imperfectly 
Acquainted with Indian conditions, but” with either 
an inadequate grasp of the fundamental principles of 
the British constit@tion or with an inadequate 
equipment of “that active and burning faith in 
liberty and justice witbout which mere knowledge is 
of no avail. Let us not be misunderstood. We are 
as anxious as any member of the Commission that 
crime should be suppressed and the spirit of revolu- 
tion rooted out. If India became self-governing to- 
morrow, this task would yet have to-be faced, and 
we should face it deliberately and determinedly. 
But it is one thing to sappress crime, another to 
adopt measures for this purpese that in their actual 
operation would make free public activities, excep 
under ‘sufferance, difficult, if not impossible. It is 
precisely because we believe this last to be the 
inevitable teudency ot the measures proposed by the 
Committee that we consider it our duty to enter 


„our strong and emphatic protest st them. e 
‘The recommendatiog@#are the outcome 
of the committee’s orical survey of the, 


revolutionary movements in India. That 


this survey cannot be considered complete, ° 


impartial and statesmanlike, will appear 
from what the Tribune says. œ 


We do not know what material the Committee ` 


had before it for the compilation of this histéry. 
On the face of it its commission was a hmited oft, 
and the only evidence it was able to take was 
evidence whieh the executive Government placed 
before it. * We should think this was. a .very inade- 
quate as well as unfair basis on which to place a 
verdict on the most difficult and complicated situa- 
tion that the Government and the public,in India 
have had to face since the Mutiny. Nor was the limi- 
tation of the material the only drawback.’ {n this 
case. For so stupendous a task as that of jading a 
political revolution the composition of the Comfhittee 
itself was extremely defective. If jt wasghe intention 
of the authorities that the work of political leaders 
like Mr. Tilak and Babu Bepin Chandra Pal and its 
supposed relation to the revolutionary movement 
should be judged it was essential to constitute a 
committe not merely with judges, and lawyers but 
with statesmen, and not only should every oppertu- 
nity have been afforded to the gentlemen concerned 
and other political workers to state their side of the 
case but evidence should bave beasmgone into Moth 
a$ regards the state of the law and of the country at 
the time, and as regards all the attendant ciseums- 
tances, 


* The only possible additional materjal, if any, 
having been obtained from some péntlemertjn’ Bengal 
and the ova whom the committee invited to 
appear before them to give them “information from 
various non-official points of view.” —Ed., M, R. 

* », 


We are not aware that anythiag like this - 
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was A or attempted. What importance can the 
public, im the cwtumstances, be expected to attach 
to the verdict of tht Committee ? 


Our contemporary thencites a hisforical 
parallel which ig quite apposite. 


OneJ utally reminded in this connection of the 
committee of Wree judges who tried Parnell and his 
fellow-workers in 1888. On that committee a highly 
competent authority has recorded the following ver- 
dict :—“It wae a strange and fantastic scene, Three 
judges were trying esmocial and political revolution. 
The leading actors init were virtually in the dock. 
The tribuna®had been specially set up by their poli-e 
tical opponents, without giving them any effective 
voice either in its composition om upon the character 
and scope of its powers. For the firet time in Eng- 
land since the Great Rebellion men were practically 
put on their trial on a political charge without giving 
them the protection of a jury. For the first time in 
that period judges were to find a verdict upon the 
facts of crime. **** A jury would have taken all the 
attendant circumstances into account, The three 
judges found themselves bound expressly to shut out 
those circumstances. In words of vital importance 
they Said: ‘We must ig@Ve it for politicians to dis- 
cuss and for statesmen to determine in what respects 

e present laws affecting landin Ireland are capable 
of improvement: We have no commission to consider 
whether the conduct of which they are accused can 
be ,palliated by the circumstances of the time or 
whether it should be condoned in consideration of 
benefits alleged to resulted from their acting.’ ” 
We leave it to our fea to judge if much of all this 
goes nogapply with even ®geater force to the case 

efore’us, 








il 


The Tribune also says :— 
‘Nor finally is another fact to be overlooked. It 
has hitherto been generally believed that what is 
callef the\Yevolutionary movement in India had its 
orig{n in 1905, the year of the Partition of Bengal. 
The-Committee goes as far back as 1893 to find the 
first indication of the movemenbeoenthe single ground 
so far as one gathers from,the sumneary, that in 


that year certain isolated erkges were perpetrated. 


Le 
“of law to produce evidence and Government reports, 


At this rate we fail to see why they should not have 
taken us as far back as the Mutiny or even earlier, 
and included the ,assassination,of Lord Mayo and 
all othes tragic incidents in India’s chequered history 
in one paster plot. 

Cdnsidering how since the institution, 
of criminal proceedings in England against 
Sir Valentite Chirol by Mr. B. G. Tilak, 
the bureaycracy have been directly and 
indirectly helping Sir Valentine, Mr. Tilak’s 
paper the Kesariis justified in saying that 
the geference in the committée’s reporte 
“to the Ganapasi~and Sivaji festivals and 
Tilak prosecutions is a disgraceful attempt 
to unduly influefice the Chirol case. i 


Mr.*Tilak, says the paper, challenged in the court 


to prove the very allegations madein this Report, 
but the ee ae declined to produce them as 
confidential, But now it appears that these very 
papers have’ been produced before the cémmittee, 
and surely this will prejudice the court. This is 
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like a stab in the dark and amounts to contempt to 
the court in London.” 4 

The bureaucracy has hitherto had 
various weapons in their hands to crush 
those patriots whom they considered their 
-political opponents or enemies. We are 
now reminded that they have another 
weapon also, namely, to get a verdict pro- 
nounced against them, on ex parte evidence, 
by appointing a committee or a com- 
mission. We do not know whether this 
is “privileged,” but it is certainly not fair. 
No free citizen will care even to consider 
such a verdict. . l 

Certain general observations of the 

. Kesari are also worth quoting? 

The “Kesari” characterises the Report as giving 
power similar to court martial to the bureaucracy in 
India. The paper says, the bureaucracy desires to 
launch a policy of repression and it has tried 
to satisfy its conscience by this report. When 
feelings of genuine loyalty are not in quesi@on, it is a 
most reactionary measure to ada to the powers of 
the bureaucracy. Publication of the report, adds the 
paper, is an attempt to coerce unwilling public opi- 
nion into acceptance of the Montagu scheme, 

It is the province of sociology to enquire 
scientifically in of revolution- 
ary ideas and, propaganda and to suggest 
how they should be properly dealt with. 
Was any member of the committee a com- 
petent sociologist, or even a student of 
sociology ? - 


Division of Functions of Government. 


In the provinces the report proposes to 
divide the functions of government into 
reserved: (comprising all the most m- 
portant ones concerned with the main- 
tenance of law and order, land revenue, 
tenants’ rights, &c.) and transferred sub- 
jects, the latter probably congisting of 
primary and secondary education, sanita- 
tionf &c. A similay arrangement was 
suggested in the Joint Address promoted 

Mr. Curtis and his friends, in criticising 
which in the December number of this 
Review last year we said : 

“The problem of government, or, in 
otber words, of ordered mental, moral and 
material progress for the éntire civic body, 
is a problem which should be considered 
as an organic whole. Its different depart- 
ments are inter-related and inter-depen- 
dent. “One authority, be it one man ora 
body of men, should consider it as a whole 
and should settle the work to be done in 
different. departments and control that 
work. Every State has certain resources 
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them very 


in men and money for carrying on the 
work of government. One and the same 
authority should*apportion, allot ĝr as- 
sign these resources for carrying on the 
work in different departments and direc- 
tions, according to their importance and 
urgency, and control their use. In the 
kind of.....governmtnt proposed for us, 
it will not be possible for us to consider 
the problem of government as an organic 
whole or to think out its solution as such, 
nor will our representatives be the autho- 
rity controlling the work of all depart- 
ments as a whole ,of which the parts are 
inter-related. This may be responsible 
government, but it is certainly not selt- 
government. From the bureaucratic point 
of view, too, the state of things will be 
worse than now. For the bureaucracy, 
too, will not be the authority solely res- 
ponsiblefor the solution of the problem of 
government gr for the carrying on or 
control of the work of all departments. 
“When a man isina debilitated condi- 
tion, his relatives, friends or other well- 


wishers, do not entust one doctor ‘with 
the work of proving™ his  toe-nails, 


another with the work of*strengthening 
his fingers, a third with taking care of his 
teeth, and soon, whilst all the time the 
work of regulating the quantity, quality 
and kind of food to be supplied to him is 
reserved for a person who is beyond the 
control of the doctors. The procedure 
usually followed is for either one physician 
or a body of physicians to examine the 
whole physical constitution of the patient 
[and his environment], and prescribe the 
remedies and the diet.” 

To all criticisms of the above descrip- 
tion éheseply given in the report is :— 


“241. No doubt we shall be told,—indeed we have 
often been told already,—that the business of Sovern- 
ment is one and indivisible, and that the atte t 

divide it into two spheres controlled by differ@nt 
authorities, who are inspired by different principles 
and amenable to different sanctions, even with the 
unifying provisions which we have described, is 
doomed to encounter such confusion and friction 
as will make the arrangement unworkable. We 
feel the force of these objections. We have considered 
anxiously and have sought out every 
possible means of meeting ethem. But to those 
critics who press them to the point of condemning 
our scheme we would reply that we have examined 
many alternative plans, and found that they led 
either to deadlock or to more frequent or greater 
potentialities of friction. Such destructive argu- 
ments, so far as we can dischver, are directed not 
s0 much against our particulgr plan, but against 
any plan that attempts to defint the stages between 
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' district authorities and the su 


, entirely absent, in the Native States. 
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the existing po8ition and cpmpléte responsible 
government. The announcement. of Adgust 20 
postulated that such stages cowd be found ; indeed 
unless we can find them it is evident that there is 
no other cpurse open than at some date or other 
to take a precipitate plgnge forward from total 
irresponsibility to complete responsibility.” 

T his reply does not meet omr Objections. 
But let the reader judge. It speaks of 
“the unifying provisions,” “deadlock” and 
potentialities of frictiqny? But the “uni- 
fying provisions” unify by practically sub- 


eordinating the popular authofity (called 


the ministers) to the bureaucratic author- 
ity, and deacfocks and potentialities of 
frictions are sought to be avoided in the 
same way, which is not popular self- 
government, 


The Guiding Principle of the 
Division. 


In dividing thes{ynctions of Govern- 
ment into reserved and transferred, the 
report suggests that the following guidin 
principle should be adopted : 


“Their guiding principle should be to include in 
the transferred list those depar ts whiche afford 
most opportunity for loc owledge and social 
service, those in which IgMans “have shown them- 
selves to be keenly interg#&d, those in whichgmistakes 
h may occur, though serious, would ‘not be 
irremediable, and those which stand fost in need of 
development. In pursuance $f -this .prigciple we 
should not expect to find that departments primarily 
concerned with the maintenance of Maw and order 
were transferred. Nor should we expect Zhe efi th 







of matters which vitally affect the welfbeing $f the 

massses who may not be adequately fepresentg in 

the new councils, syeh for example as qtestions of 
an 


land revenug or ten rights.” > 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that in all the districts of Bengal, 
the Panjab, the U. P. and Bihar, in which 
in recent years, say since the Paąftition of 
Bengal, there have been riots, -désorder 
and outrages,on an extensive .scafe, the 
rintendents 
of police (in Calcutta the Commis8foner 
of Police) have been Europeans,; and that 
in those districts of these provinces which 
had éndian district magistrates and police 


. superintendents there were no such iots, 


disorders and outrages. Jt should also be 
considered, that such riots, disogder, 
cand outrages are of rarer 6tcurrence, if not 


- As for the pretension thatthe Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy have been’: and are 
more interested in prorthoting.tke welfare 
of theeryots and the depressed classes and 
safeguarding their interests than the 


» f 
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educated mÑdle class, it Will not bear a 
wmoment’s examination, The Note in which 
Sire Dinshaw Wacha, Sir N. G. Chanda- 
varkar and Other moderate , Bombay 
leaders supported he Congress-League 
sche oroughly demolished this pre- 
tension. W® may in addition note that 
Sir N. G. Chandavarkar has written in 
Mr. G. A. Natesan’s “What India Wants” : 

“The memorandw@@ang the ([Congress-League] 
scheme have been condemned in some quarters as 


being revolufonary on the main ground that theim 
proposals transfer powers from the Indian Civil Ser- 


_ vice, who (it is said) are best fitted to represent the 


masses in India, to the Indian educated classes, who 
(it is maintained) are not the trne representatives of 
the masses. We may, without fear of the result in 
favour of the Indian educated classes, invite one test 
which is a sure test, on this question. If we take 
the history of-the administration from 1858 down 
to now, with special reference to the amelioration of 
the condition of the Indian agriculturists, who form 
75 perest of the people in India, we shall incontest- 
anly-find that measureseefvocated in their interests 


E the educated Indians through thelr newspapers 


F been strenuously opposed as chimerical by the . 


eSome egtent won; 


nd public associations and at public meetings had 


British officials in India fora long time and were 
ultimately more or less adopted under the stress of 
circumstances. is the view of the Indian educated 
classes regarding yot’s lot -which, generally 
speaking, has after moror less painful experience to 
and official view has yielded 
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a p 
e Fastice Abir Rahim of the Madras 


High Conr a member of the Public Ser- 
vices Qomfnission, wrote in his dissenting 
mipute\n that Commission’s report: 


In paragraph 18 of the majority report, allusion 
isthadAto the allévation that the nectar educated 
Indians do not ref&ct the viewS or represent the in- 
terests of the many scores o{millions if Indla...... As 
for the representation of theiMenterests, if the claim 
be that they are better represented by European 
officials than by/ educated Indian officials or non- 
officials, % is diffféult to conceive how such a reckless 
claim Dasfcome to be urged,” 


r M R, Chaubal, a late member of the 
Bo bay Bateativ Councifand a member 
of the Pu ervices Commission, recorded 
the following observations in his minute 
in that Commission’s report: 


“This is rather a shallow pretence—this attempt 
to take shelter behind the masses; and I think it 
only*fair to state thatthe class of educated Indiars 
from which only te Rhigher posts can be filled is 
singularly free from this narrow-mindedness and 
class or caste-bia&.....and I have no hesitation dn 
endogsing the opinion of Sir Narayan Cranna ae 
in his recent contribution on village life in his to 
through Sdguthern India, that the interests of fhe 
masses ar likely to be far better understood and 
taken carg yof by eRe educated Indian than by the 
foreigner. hs a matter of fact all the measures 
proposed for the regeneration of the lower and 
depressed classes have emanated from the educated 
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Indians of the higher castes. The scheme for the 
free and compulsory education of these masses was 
proposed by an educated Indian ofa high caste and 
suppdtted mainly by the western educated classes. 
High-souled and self-sacrificing men are every day 
coming forward from this class to work whole- 
heartedly in improving the condition of the masses.” 
One incontestable proof of the unflag- 
ging zeal with which ghe bureaucracy have 
sought to better the lot of the dumb 
millions of India is that, of all countries in 
the world under the rule of civilised men, 
India is the poorest, the most illiterate, 
and the most unhealthy, and in India alone 
there has been plague in an epidemic 


form continually fore the last twenty-two 
years. l á l 

" It is the educated middle class which 
has fought for tenants’ rights, the 
latest proofs of , which are to be found 
in the recent history of the Champaran 
and Kaira districts. It is that class which 
has always urged in the legislative councils 
the increase of grants for *education and 
sanitation. They it is who have urged 
measures for free compulsory education, 
for the supply of good drinking water, for 
agricultural ipproverwedis, &e. And their 
efforts have ‚been generally opposed and 
thwarted by the bureaucracy. 

One main reason why Indians are not 
at first to have charge of ‘‘the reserved 
subjects” is alleged to be want of experti- 
ence ; they may have charge of some such 
subjects after acquiring experience. But 
what sort. of experience will they have the 
opportunity of acquiring at fst? Ifa 
minister has charge of village schools, co- 
operative credit societies, village roads, 
&e., how will his experience of work con- 
nected with these help him afterwards to 
successfuly undertake the functions of the 
government relating to crimin?eserl minis- 
trafion, policing, land revenue, &c.? Tf it 
bye that any government function 

ing directly or indirectly connected with 
any other function, all being akin, experi- 
ence in one is of value in the successful dis- 
charge of any other: we may reply, if 
want of previous experience of even a 
single department isno bar to a man's hav- 
ing.charge of some departments (namely, 
the transferred orfes), it ought not to bea 
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bar to his having. charge of other depart- p 


ments (viz. thes reserved ones), all being 
akin. Itit be gsAid that official experience 
is of value in any and every department, 
in whatever department it may have been 
acquired ;—whilst admitting that it is so, 
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we may reply that in England and other 
self-governing countries many distinguish- 
ed nen become ministers without anyepre. 
vicis experience of official or departmental 
work,—the permanent officials supplying 
thet lack of experience,—and that a minis- 
ter may be Lord Chancellor, first lord of 
the admiralty, foreiga secretary, or presi- 
dert ofthe board of trade in succession 
or -n different cabinets, without his having 
gen actual proofs of very great versati- 
ity. 

As forthe argument that Indian minis- 
ters may make serious and “irremediable”’ 
mistakes,will anybody point out in what 
country evey the greatest of statesmen 
hare not made very serious mistakes? 
In the lite of the individual there may 
be so far as man’s earthly life is concerned, 
fatal and irremediable mistakes. In the 
life of nations there are no mistakes 
which art irremediable, though it may 
take long, persistent and strenuous efforts 
to undo the harm resulting therefrom. 
The school of mistakes is the only school 
where individuals and nations can 

er-ect themselve Ifit is made 
impossible for any people tq make great 
mistakes, it is also made impossible for 
them to acquire greatness of any kind. It 
is wsual to compare the first efforts ofa 
nation at self-government to the tottering 
steps of a child, and to say that one must 
learn to walk before one is permitted to 
run, But itis only a similitude. No nation 
is exactly lke children; no nation has in 
history been prescribed doses or morsels of 
self government as in the report under dis- 
cussion,—no, not even the naked Gilbert 
and Ellis Islanders”; and no parent ever 
draws a definite line of demarcation be- 
tween ng and running in allowing 
his zhild to master locomotion, no patent 
actaally tests whether’ a child has masi, 
ed the art of walking before allowing hi 
toiun, and no parent prevents a child 
from even attempting to run before it has 
mastered the art of walking. 


The Government of India. 

We were tinder the impression that in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford “Report there is 
no mention or indicatiow.of a time when 
he Government of India may be a’ res- 
onsible government ; but that is a wrong 
impression, In the scheme proposed and’ 


* See “Towards Home Rule,” pdrt Il, pp. 65-70. 
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recommended án the repoyt, here is cer- 
tainly nothing said as to,Aow of where 
even the first steps towards responsibility 
in the Government of India ‘may be taken. 
But in ‘the report, inthe following 
sentence, the imagination of the writers 
carries them into a future vwehet respon- 
sible government may develop in the 
Government of India :— N 

“It mast, we think, be laidẹedown broadly that 
in respect of all matters in which respousibility is 
entrusted to representative bodies in ledia, Parlia- 
ment must be prepared to forego the exercise of 
its own power of gontrol, and that this process 
must continue pari passu with the development of 
responsibie government in the Provinces and even- 
tually in che Government of India.” (Para, 291.) 

The words we have italicised contain 
the gleam of hope. There are such gleams œ 
in paragraphs 349 and 350 also. 

So far as the scheme is concerned, it 
keeps the Government of India as absqlute 
as now. .Perhaps it ha been made som 
what more absolute than now. For to HN 


_Governor General is given the powerto ‘* 


dissolve either the Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly. It has been also 


urged (paragraph 292) >» not only | 
in respect of all matt in’ which respon- 
sibility is entruste# to represen€ative ° 
bodies in India, “bet even as-fepacds . 
reserved stubjects,......thePe=should bg such 
delegation of financial and administfativt® 
authority as will leave the Governmént , of 
India free, and enable them to Ifave fhe 
Provincial Governments free, Org 
with the expedition thatlis desirable.” 
(Para. 292}. We cAnnot now say without 
a closer study of $He report thaj we have 
yet found possibile whether in some other 
respects also the Government\of India has 
been proposed to be made more autOceatic 
than now ; we suspect that it has b 3A 

The Legislative Assembly of gire-Gavgrn- 
ment of India is to be more, representative 
of the people than the prese Indian 
Legislative Council, as two-thiids of its 
members will be elected. It will therefore 
be in a better position than the present 
council to influence the Government eof 
But, as we IHrfve said before, 
influence is not power, nor ig it contrel. 
Ine the Council of State, wHich will be like 
a-eseond chamber, there will be ean ‘ 
official majority, and that willbe wsed to ` 
secure the passage of all laws and }ections ` 
or clauses of laws which" the G{owernor 


-General may think necessary or desirable | 
and to prevent the passage-of all 


ws or 
e. 
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e sections or\clauses of laws which he 
considers undesirable or prejudicial to 
good yovernmipnt. . 


Government of india Legislation. 


THETMilowing extracts from the “Sum- 
mary of Recommendations’> will give a 
general idea of how the Government of 
India will fegislats: | 

The Council of State to consist of 50 members 
{exclusive ofthe Governor-General who will be Presie 
dent, with power to nominate a Vice-President). Of 
the members 21 to be elected awd 29 nominated by 
the Governor-General. Of the nomiaated members 
4 to be non-officials and not more than 25 (including 
the Members of the Executive Council) to be officials. 

The Legislative Assembly to consist of about 100 
members, of whom two-thirds to be elected and one- 
third nominated.. Of the nominated members not 
less than one-third to be non-officials, 

The following procedure tq be adopted for legisla- 
tion. _ 

AS Government billsgsrdinarily to be introduced 

gad carried through the usual stages in the Assem- 


ly, and if passed by the Assembly to be sent to the 
Council of State. Ifthe Council of State amend the 


| bill in a manner which is inacceptable to the Assem- 


bly, the bill to be submitted to a joint session of 
both houses, unlegg the Governor General in Council 
is prepared to céertt™ i 
duced by the Countil a 
peace aged order or good@government (including in 

this té und financial, administration), in which 
‘cage ASNMDIy not £o have power to reject or 

modify guch ts. But in the event of leave 

t@introfluce being refused or the bill being thrown 
out at ay sthge, the Governor General in Council 
to hgve the power, on certifying that the bill is with- 
in tfe formyla cited above, to refer it de novo, to the 
— $ ate. The Governor General in Council 
also to Have the power in cases ergency so certi- 
fied to introduce thé bill in thirst instance in and to 
pass it through the Council Qf State, merely report- 
ing it to the Ags€mbly. 

B. Private Wills : to be introduced in the chamber 
of which the mov is a wember and on being passed 
by thag camber to be submitte@ to the other. Difer- 
ences of ovinion between the chambers to be settled 
by me@fns of joint sessions. If, however, a bill emerge 
from ly in a form which the Government 
think prejudiclaA&to good administration, the Gover- 
nor @tueral i ountil to have power to certify it 
in the terns @lready cited and to submit or re-submit 
if to the Council of State: the bill only to become 
law in the form given it by the Council. 


The above will show that it will be 
uttetly impossible for the elected members,* 
even if they alf combine, to prevent the 
passing of atsgw desired by the bureay- 
, cracy, however retrograde, repressive or 
°” , Subvtrsive of liberty it may be, or to se 
cure the pAssing of any law in the interest 
of the pe&ple against the will of the Gover- 
nor Genérftl. It 1s true the Governor General 
in Coungil is to adopt the method of 
“certifying,” but “good government” is a 

_¢ 
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sufficiently vague, elastic and inclusive 
terrg to enable him to do sb with plausibi- 
lity and a clean “official” conscience when- 
ever he likes. In the case of ‘‘uncertified”’ 
legislation, there will be a greater chance 
than now of private bills passing, asin 
the joint sessions the elected members of 
the two chambers will outnumber the 
nominated and official members, and nomi- 
nated official members of the Council of 
State or the Legislative Assembly are to 
have freedom of speech and voie except 
when Government otherwise directs. But 
obviously ‘‘uncertified” laws, though they 
may be more numerous than “certified” 
laws, cannot be of vital importance from 
the point of view of power of the purse, 
personal liberty, tariff policy, fiscal policy, 
pan-Indian educational policy, railway 
policy, &c. 


Provincial Legislation. : 

The process of provincial legislation 

will be understood from the following 
summary of recommendations : 


In each BED ee sabia pan. att ler takp Council 
with a substantiaFelected majorMy to be established. 
The Council to censist of (1) members elected on ag 
broad a franchise as possible, (2) nominated in- 
cluding (a) official and (b) non-official members, (3) 
ex-officio members. ‘ 

Noniinated official members to have freedom of 
speech and vote except when Government otherwise 
directs. 

Legislation on all subjects normally to be passed 
in the Legislative Council. Exceptional procedure is 
provided in the succeeding paragraphs. , 

The Governor to have power to certify that a 
bill dealing with reserved subjects is essential either 
for the discharge of his responsibility for the peace 
or tranquility of the province or of any part there- 
of, or for the discharge of his responsibility for 
reserved subjects. The bill will then, with this 
certificate, be published in the GAZtE It_ will be 
introduced and read in the Legislative cil, and, 
iscussion on its general principles, will be 
grand comnsittee: but the Legislative 
cil may require the Governor to refer to the 
vernment of ladia, whose decision shall be final, 
the question whether he has rightly decided that 
the bill which he has certified was concerned with 
a reserved subject. 

The Governor not to certify a bill if he is of 
opinion that the question of the enactment of the 
legislation may safely be leff to fhe Legislative 
Council. 2 

The grand committee (the composition of which 
may vary accordiug to-the subject-matter of the 
bill) to comprise fron %0 to 50 per cent. of tbe 
Legislative Councils The members to be cbosen 
partly by election bf ballot, partly by nomination. 
The Governor to Bave power to nominate a bare 
majority (in additidp to himself), but not more than 
two-thirds of the no\ninated members fo be officials. 

The bill as passéd in grand committee to be 
reported to the Legislative Council, which may 
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again disciss it generally within such time limits 
as may be laid down, but may not amend it except 
on the motion of a Member of the Executive C&uncil 
or reject it. After such discussion the bill to pass 
autometically, but during such discussion the 
Legislative Council may record by resolution any 
objettion felt to the principle or details and any 
such -esolution to be transmitted with the Act to 
the Governor General and the Secretary of State. 

Any Member of the Executive Council to have the 
right zo challenge the whole or any part ofa bill on 
its incroduction, or any amendment when moved, 
on the ground that it trenches on the reserved field 
of legislation. The Governor to have the choice 
then 2ither of allowing the bill to proceed*in the 
Legislative Council, or of certifying the bill, clause, 
or amendment. If he certifies the bill, clause or 
amendment the Governor may either decline to allow 
it to be discusged, or suggest to the Legislative 
Council an amended bill or clause, or at the request 


of the Legislative Council refer the bill to a Grand 
Committee, 


All provincial legislation to require the assent of 
the Governor and the Governor General and to be 
subject to disallowance by His Majesty. 


The vefoeof the Governor to include power of 
returc for amendmegt. 


The Governor General to have power to reserve 
provincial Acts. 

It will be clear from the above that 
though the elected element in the legis-, 
lative council wi ve mom power than 
now, it willnot be able even by complete 
unanimity among its members to prevent 
the passage of bills which they consider to 
be opposed to the interests of the country, 
nor will they beable by complete unanimity 
to cerry through even bills which they con- 
sider vitally necessary for the ‘good of the 
country, against the will of the Governor. 
All chat they will be able to doin such 
casgs is to make a sort of appeal to the 
Government of India, the Governor 
General, or the Secretary of State. In the 
case of “uncertified” bills, which will not 
obviously be vital or very important, 
elected Members will have greater power 
to pass their bills thay now. 


The Power of Dissolution. 


We are against giving the Governor 
General the power to dissolve the Council 
of State or the Legislative Assembly, and 
the Governor the. power to dissolve the 
Legislative Gouncil. The British sovereign 
has the power t& dissolve Parliament. 
But he is a constitutional king and acts 


eon the advice of his nfinisters, and the 


British electorate has large powers. The 
British Parliament is dissolYed when it is 
thorght no longer to reprgsent the views 
of tke electorates. The Gofrernor General 
of India and tHe provincial governors do 
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not stand in the position of sÉpstitwiopāl ` 
monarchs, they are mot act. on the 
advice. of Indian ministersf representing 
the people, our electorates are not to have 
even a considerable fr&ctiorf of the powers 
of the British electorate, ande oMf™pulers 
cannot be expected tohave better and more 
direct -knowledge of the views of the 
electorates than the elected mefnbers, nor 
can we trust them to*be better exponents 
of the views of the countryethan the 
elected members. The Governor General 
and the Governer may dissolve the legis- 
lative bodies’ to delay (to them) unwelcome 
legislation, to prevent or delay the venti- 
lation of grievances or the exposure of 
misrule by the moving of resolutions, 
asking of questions, &c., to prevent the 
moving of otherwise inconvenient resolu- 
tions and.for other bureaucratic reasons. 


Parliamentary Control. ; 
At present Parliament possesses they 
theoretical power of controlling the Govern- 
ment in India, but it seldom exercises this 
power. Still this power safeguard. 
In India Government yt De R ae 
letely responsible toffie people. Sg . 
A that nies not come about, Pee A 
ought to have and exebsisg control s 
full five years after the first gfofthe 
new legislative councils in thesPropinces, 


the ministers will be very remotgly x 
not really responsible to their cofistitubn- 






cies. After five years theye may be 
responsible, Then, nd not till then, should 


parliament cease ty have control, in the 
transferred subjefts, over _tie/provincial 
governments and the oy ernment of 
India. In paragraph 292, tis pyoposed, 
as quoted before, to leave the Govks ent 
of India and the provincial ern 
free in some respects as regagds 
subjects also. We are entirely i 
proposal. So long as any Govgrnment 19 
not made responsible to us in any matter, 
it shopld remain directly responsible to 
Parliament in that matter, 


8 

The Secretary of State’s Salary. _ 
The proposal to.pay thygalary ol éhe 
Secretary of State for India from the 
Bfitish treasury is good and follows à de- | 
rand of the Congress. 


Parliamentary Commigsions ind 
Select Committee. 
The periodical patrliamentafy com- 
missions proposed are likely to Yo some” 








~ 
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good, qhough\ they may also do harm in 
retransferring Subjects to the reserved 
list. But the n§mination of the members 
should be made not by our Secretary of 
State alone bu@ by*the whole British 
cabineso™ 

The proposed select committee of the 
House of Commons to keep the House in- 
formed on Iedian affairs is also good. 

E al 


e The Ministers. 


The Indian minister or ministers will be 
nominated from the electéd members of 
the legislative coancil by the Governor, 
The practice in England is for the king to 
ask the leader of a party to form a cabinet. 


e bd 


+ The Indian practice should be made, as 
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“and independe 
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far as possible, similar to the British prac- 
tice. Otherwise the Gowernor’s power of 
chooging ministers jrrespective of their 
influence in the cotffitry, and his power 
so to appoint some elected members 
under-secretariesmay be a source of demo- 
ralization. “Responsible government” by 
Infian ministers should not have the 
chance of bewe a government by safe 
men, toadies, “or ce men. It is just 
possib: that a goverMr may choose the 
Capable, inflyential, representative 
mtrnibers of his council to 
betomd ministers, but that is not in keep- 


‘ing, wNh “the nature of autocrats and 


bugauctats, 
is only five years after the first meet- 
ing of the new Souncils that the ministers’ 
salaries may bt require/to be veted annu- 
ally and thug they mabe made directly 
and quickly, amenable to control by the 
legislative council. We think their direct 
belay ae should bégin earlier and 
i vir tenure of office. The Governor 
osed to be given too much 
rol over them, as will appear 
raph 219 quoted below: 






e 

“The portfolios dealing-with the transferred sub- 
jects would be committed to the ministers, and on 
these subjects the minister together with the gover- 
nor would form the administration. On such sub- 
jects their decisions, maguid be tinal, subject only t? 
the Governor’s advice and control. We do not con- 
teufplate that f the outset the Governor should 
occupy the position of a purely constitutional Gover- 
nor wo is bound to accept the decisions of his satu 


ters. Our hppe and intention is that the mlnisteys 
will gladlyf avail themselves of Governor’s train- 
ed advige Qpon administrative questions, while on 
his part he Pell be 4villing to meet their wishes to the 


furthest popsible extent, in cases where þe realises 

that they håve the support of popular opinion. We 

reserve to fim a power of control, because we regard 
.% 
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him as generally responsible for his administration, 
but we should expect him to refuse asseut to the 
proposals of his ministers only, when the consequen- 
ces of acquiescence would clearly be serious. Also 
we do not think that he should accept without hesi- 
tation and discussion proposals which are clearly 
seen to be the result of inexperience. But we do not 
intend that he should be in a position to refuse as- 
sent at discretion to all his ministers’ proposals. 
We recommend that forthe guidance of Governors 
in relation to their ministers, and indeed on other 
matters also, an Instrument of Instructions be issued 
tothem on appointment by the Secretary of State 
in Council.” 
_ Weare for giving them much greater, 
if not perfect, freedom. ` 

e are against the tetransfer -of trans- 
ferred subjects to the reserved list, by the 
Government of India or a parliamentary 
commission. We have given some of our 
reasons before. 


Most Important Functions Kept 
Outside Popular Control. * 


From what we have said ‘in several pre- 
vious notes, the reader will have observed 
that the most important functions of 
government which affect the people of 
India as a w , ha een left outside 
the sphere of popular control. The Govern- 
ment of India exercises these functions. If 
our leaders had the power to shape the 
policy of the state in-all these matters, not 
only would India have had the opportu- 
nity of producing many great statesmen, 
but the nationalization of the people of 
India could have been given great impetus. 
The moral growth of the people, in cour- 
age, in love of liberty, and in other dirgc- 
tions, depends partly on the absence of re- 
pressive penal legislation and of legislation 
restricting foreign travel. The material 
prosperity of the country depends, on 
fiscal, economic, industrial, an TAiway 
poligy, and ona ship-building programme 
aug the policy regulating international 

ade and exchange. But all these matters 
are in the hands of the Government of 
India, over which we are not to have any 
control for an indefinite period of time to 
come. 

Even full provincial regpongyble govern- 
ment can give ug only parochialism and 
provincialism, not}fng broader; it can 
also produce greagiversity in civic affairs, 
Only if there bg full responsible govern- 
ment for the hole of India in pan-Indian 
affairs, can ourtstatesmen have a wide na- 
tional eutlook, and help in producing civic 
and national unity. s 
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The Prospect. bureaucracy were inclined LA be gbstruc, 
It will be clear from our preceding ob- tive or did not want cO6rdially to, co- 
servations that the Reform Scheme "gives operate with the ministers.f 


the people not the slightest power of con- 
trol over the Government of India, but 
scmewhat greater facility than now to 
exert influence over it. In provincial 
matters, the peopl@s’ representatives and 
. ministers are in no affairs given perfect 
freedom and full control, though their 
position would be somewhat better than 
now, and the power to influence govern- 
ment much greater. Itis very anomalous 
that even after five years from the stating 
ofthe scheme when the ministers will be 
made respofisible to the provincial legisla- 
tures by having their salaries to be voted 
annually, they are to be subject to the 
guidance, advice and: control of the 
Governor. A man who is controlled by 
one authority ought not to be made res- 
possible to agother authority; it is the 
controlling authority (viz., the Governor) 
wo ought to be made responsible to the 
second authority (viz., the legislative 
cauncil), If the murdaberis to be responsible 
to the latter, height not To be controlled 
by the former. _ : 

It is natural to ask, will the Re- 
form Scheme lead to full responsible gov- 
ernment ? Ifthe bureatcracy and the mem- 
bers of the proposed periodical parlia- 
mentary commissions be determined and 
arzious to give responsible government to 
us, the scheme will ultimately lead to respon- 
sibie government in the provinces, but vot 
in pan-Indian affairs, But if they be not so 
dezermined and anxious, the scheme gives 
them very ample powers and opportunities 
toprove Indians utterly unfit for even what 
the Regorbavould give us to begin with, 
auc to take away even these “rights. or 
“nowers”? or “functiens.” Every chdagge 
of ministry in every — self-govern 
country implies that, in the opinion of the 
majority of voters in the country, the out- 
going ministers had failed seriously in 
some directions; otherwise they would 
not be driven out of power. The greatest of 
statesmen have b&n subject to this sort of 
vicissitude and implied censure. It is plain, 
therefore, that if any A’sglo-Indian Govern- 
® ment or any Parliamendgry Commission 
wanted to give the verdict {hat the Indian 
minister or ministers had Spriously failed 
to do their work, it would fbe quite easy 
for them to do so; particifarly, iff as is 
possible or probable, the Anglo-Indian 





“autocrats and bureaucrats. 


living in their home-lwed. 3 


- History shows that ruling men and rul- 
ing nations do no® willtngly part with 
power and lucre. British Inpliasleistory 
has notsofar been an exception. Butin 
future, unlike the leopard and his spots, 
bureaucratic nature and selfishness may 
part company. It is a Question of scepti- 
cism and the disposition to hage faith in 
We are not 
unwilling to hepe for the best, though 
previous @xperience may not make us 
sanguine. 

‘Our final conclusion is that the Report 
contains nothing which makes Indian 
autonomy inevitable; it leaves our fate, 
humanly speaking, in the hands of English- 
men, whether serving here as officials, or 


~e 


rie, 


Ex-Detenus. 
We learn that many of the ex-detenus 


who were students are finding great dit- 
culty in entering educati institutions. 
It cannot be the dutyg6f Government to 
ruin these young meg&nd make them sour-, 


much more its obvious duty sto Provide 
facilities for the education of thes? yo@ng 
men, who have never been convictéd of any 
offence, in State schools or colleges, Tndtr 
proper safeguardSand restraints, however 
Stringent they may be. They have been 
placed in a position of disadvantage owing 
to Government policy and actfon, and it 
is therefore incumbent oe to 


ces of danger to society and the Lede 
Government provides @ tion in reforma- 
tories for juveniles convicte e, itas 


provide.a means of relief. 


The Menace of F ik. 


It would be folly to think 
profits have been so enormous, 
in Fiji are going to abandon the C 
a struggle. The Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company has already begun to feel the 
fressure of public opinion in Austrdlia. 







“There has been no attempt whatever on- 


their part, however, to remrety the evfls. 
Ingtead of this, they have merely employ- 
eq the cheaper method of slander. 

In their Annual Report, recedtly pub- 
lished, the following signifscant pgragraph 
occurs :— g 


“Concerning attacks on the Company |n various 
Australian newspapers. about the conditipns under 
°, 


+, 
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whi@h the IndianNabour is housed “and worked in 
Fuji, i€§s Anly necessary tosay that all details of the 
living conditious of these pople, and their relations 
with employers, arp strictly ordered in accogdance 
with regulations laid down by the Indian and Colo-. 
nial Governments. Iy respe¢ of health, earning and 
prospective employment, immigrants are much better 
of iu Fij inelndia, the one serious defect being 
the discrepancies of the sexes—a point inseparable 
from emigration from every country: The attack 
though apparently directed at the Company is really 
on the Fiji Government and it is, we believe, insti- 
gated and earried out by the party ia India which has 
for its main obgect the weakening of British Rule in 
that country.’ 


The leader of the various organisations 
in Australia, which are trying to amelior- 
ate the condition of the Indian women in 
Fiji, has written to Mr. C. F. Andrews as 


e follows :— 


» 


” 


“The argament here used, in this 
Annual Report, is the only argument I 
have beard defending, the present condi- 
tions“in Fiji, and it would surely be a 

rious matter for the Imperial authorities, 
if this line of argument is accepted.” 


There could scarcely be a grosser case of 
slander, with ggaylterior object, than the 
statement that thé*gbolition of indentured 
labour was instigat gnd carried out by 
“the party in India whith has for its main 
Object the” weakening of British Rule in 
that colntry: To'take four names only, 
out of \many,—surely Mr, Gokhale and 
Lorg Hardinge, Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Magan Mohan Malaviya could not, by the 
wildest stretch of imagination come under 
that category i. Butitis,qatte needless to 
argue such a point at afl. The Directors 
ofthe Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
have, in their possession, the fullest in- 
formation about India dor which they 
have heen ready regularly to pay their 
own fffice. It is‘almost inconceivable that 
their @getits chuld have given them such 
falseeeinformatiog. The more probable 
explanation is, that they found that this 
slander was an easy and inexpensive 
method of throwing dust in the eyes of the 
Australian public, at a time when great 
morat indignation þad been awakened. 

In Fiji itself, tlie Government appears to 
hav&® completewe changed round to an, 


attitude of subservience to theC. SBa 


A. 


Company and the Planting interests. 
as been passed unanimously in 


resolution 


the Fiji Legislative Council as follows :— 
“That the Government should take measyres such 


as will assist # encouraging and promoting the re- 
sumption of Ifdian Immigration after the war.” 


4% 
.@ 
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That is to say the Fiji Government is 
now pe ged to attempt once more to 
open recruiting in India for Fiji. The Fiji 
Government itself, unless prevented by the 
strongest action on the part of the people 
of India, will try, as soon as the war is 
over, to re-open the whole Indian emigra- 
tion and recruitiog question, In the course 
of the debate on the Resolution (which 
was accepted by the Fiji Government) Mr. 
Harricks, a leading member of the Legis- 
lative Council, spoke as follows : 

“We are altogether too modest here about our- 
selves,» In fact a great many, people are inclined to 
run the place down. There is a man who isin every 
way adapted and qualified for the wonk of being our 
Representative in India.” 

Voices: “Who is he?” 

Mr. Harricks : “Captain Lamb, at present serv- 
ing in the Naval Corps. «He writes and tells me that, 
from a knowledge gained in Mesopotamia, recrulting 
in Fiji could be very much easier after the Way. 


ADVERTISING Fy. a 


Mr. Clapcott, a leading Planter, seconded the 
motion. They should advertise Fiji far more than 
they had done in the past. Moving pictures consti- 
tuted an excellent method of letting Indians in 
India see what conditi izei were. He agreed too 
that they should hafe a Representative in India to 
contradict all these reports that were going about. 

The Secretary of the Colony said that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to accept the motion. He 
thought the questions of sending a man to India, and 
of taking Cinematograph pictures there, were 
matters for private enterprise. 

Mr. Harricks did not agree that it should be Ieft 
to private enterprise. Mr. Lamb had informed him 
that the name of Fiji was so good among Indians, 
that he would guarantee 3000 labourers the first 
year and 5000 the year after. : 


Proposals of Forced Labour in Fiji. 


During the same Council Session Mr. 
Harricks also moved a resolution that ‘in 
view of the acute labour situation ths Fiji 
Government should consider the advisabi- 
lity gf releasing asemany able-bodied 
nates as possible from communal and 
viflage work.” Mr. Crompton in second- 
ing the motion stated that the time had 
arrived to consider the conscription of 
labour throughout the colony. Hedid not 


ə think, atthe present time, that any man, 


black, white or brindled, hAd ang right to 
be idle, and if they woy not work or cul- 
tivate they ought MO be made to. He 
wished the motionffad been worded more 
strongly. .Mr. Hgdstrom in supporting 
the motion, also fthought that it ought to 
have been more} strongly worded. May 
be, the time had tot come yet fer compul.- 
sory labour, but the time “had arrived 
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when they should consider the possihility Government could step in saa fogce any. 
of compulsions The Colonial Secretary said man to work when he didnot want to dé 
that the time had not arrived “when so. The original motion was carried. ° 
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WORSHIP e, 
You flood my music with your autumy-silehce, 
` And burn me in the flame-burst of your Spring. 
. Lo! through my beggar-being’s tattered garments 
Resplendent shines your crystal heart, my King ! 
Like a rich song you chant your red-fire sunrise : ° 
‘Deep in my dreams, and forge your white-flame moon.... 
You hide the crimson secret of your sunset Oe 
: . And the pure, golden message of the noon... “~ ane 
"You fashion cool, grey clouds within my body, . h 
i And weave your rain into a diamond mesh.... 
“i The Universal Beauty dances ... dances, . 
_Damimmering, peacock in my flowering flesh ! ( i 
e : HARINDRANATHL AEE i . 
: ; @ e 
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- EVENING PRAYER ` 
A hush in the scented valley _ $ 
Packed full ot purple shades ; 
A streak on the far horizon ° ' [e 
bada Where the last red glimmer fades. N 
» A glimpse of he night’s pale lady - a) 
Descendin& ber golden stair, é ky we 
To stretch her white arms seaward Ì 
In hallowing tender prayer, : 
A stir in the swaying palm tree 
Wherrthe sweetest vesper then ° 
° Ripples the mystic stillness— g-ia 
The nightingale’s Amen. 7 
* GERVE BARONTI. a 
Ae ° ae 
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THE OBJECT AND SUBJECT OF A STORY 


[The following paper was written by the Author 
of “At Home and Outside” in answer to the letter 
.of a lady criticising the publication of his novel.] 


Y writings do not please all my 
readers, but whenever they take the 
trouble to make me realise that fact, 

they usually employ a form of language in 
which I am no master, For this reason I 
never answer them., ~° 

Bat the letter, which has just reached 
yie, contains to my surprise complaints, 
It comes from a lady, who 
is a Stranger to me, anditis evident that 
she has felt pain, though she has avoided 
giving it. Hgr letter which puts forward 
some questions for me to answer is un- 
addregsed. From that I could infer that 
these questions come, from her, as a repre- 
*sentativeof the public, and she wants the 
ayswer to be -sent to the address of the 
same publie. 


„s~~ First of all, she has asked me, with 
some dismay, what was my object iv 


weiting this stary ? 

The answer to this ts, that the true 
object of writing a story is stofy-writing. 
In a word, I write a story because it is my 
wish. But this cannot be interpreted as 
an object, because wheneyou say ‘wish’, 
you bane all other aims. All the same, 
when people are expecting some object, it 
sounds like insolence, if you tell them that 
you,have n® object to speak of. 

Yet, very often, an object is revealed to 
. an onlooker which escapes the principal 

actor. The antelope does not know 
its skin is marked ; but those w 
-notés on the subject tell us, th 
are there to make it less cons 
pursuers. This guess may 
true, but it is quite eviden 
zis not in the mind of the 
But you may conten, 

“ which was in the ming 
manifestad throug 


that in like manner, the agein which he is 
born expresses its object through the 
author. It cannot be gainsaid, thas the 
age acts, consciously or unconsciously, 
upon the author’s mind ; nevertheless, I 
assert that this action is that of an artist, 
not of ateacher. The ageis weaving in 
our minds its ‘web of many-coloured 
threads simply for the purpose of creation. 
If you must utilise it, then the eBject be- 
comes yours. This modesn age of our 
country’s history has secretly touched with 
its brush the present author’s mind, and 
the impressions of that touch have come 
out in this novel. These impressions are 
artistic impressions. : 


Let us take.:the example of a great 


- writing, such as Shakespeare’s “Othello.” 


If the poet were asked, what was his. 
object in writing the play, it. would drive 
him out of his wits to give a reply. If, 
after a great deal of cogitation, he came 
out with an answer, I am sure it would be 
a wrong one. IfI happen to beg member 
‘of the “Brahmin Association,” I should be 
certain that the poet’s object whs to Offer 
sound advice to the world abot respect 
for colour distinctions. If I am opposed 
to the emancipation of women, I should 
say that the poet wanted he 
mistake of roe 
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see a Bengali before me, I see him one with 
his race and ancestry. I see no line of cleav- 
age between his individuality and his race. 
So, also, in a poet's works, the individual- 
ity and the environment are, vitally 

blended. 

This is why I was saying that, when I 
am writing a story, my contemporary ex- 
perience is woven info its fabric and also. 
my personal likes and dislikes. But their 
coloured threads, tinged with life's own 
colour, are simply the materials which the 
artist has in his hands to use. If you read 
any object into the work, it is not mine 
but gour own. . ° 

Rich men use the tails of yaks for mak- 
ing whisks ? but the poor yak knows that 
the tail belongs to its own vital organisa- 
tions and to cut it off and make it into an 
‘object’ is absolutely alien to its nature. 

My next point is that, when there 
is a corffkict between my own ideals and 
those of my seaders, the reader has the 
advantage of being able to inflict punish- 
ment. When a child has a fall, it kicks at 
the floor on which it fell; and itis a well- 
known fact that the generality of readers 
follow the same rule. But that the punish- 
ment is always just and inevitable, I do 
not admit, 

Grown-up people may not be afraid of 
ghosts. They may even think it harmful 
to foster the fear of ghosts. Yet, when a 
grown-up person reads a ghost story, he 
need not remember all this. For, in a 
story, the question of opinion does not 
matter; it is the enjoyment which is 
infortan. 

When ¢ man of real culture, who isa 
Christian, judges some image ofa Hindu 
god made by a Hindu artist, it will be a 

] eo him to forget, for the time, 

onary. But, if pa ale 


















he must\not 
the latter 
sling to 
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« the very life and beauty of the play. ‘When L *kerosene lamp? “Hindus ha lamps of their” 


own before these” Engli amps were 
introduced. The differences here lies in the 
lamps; but light is light, “both to’ the 
Hindu and to the Englishman. Thefe 1s 
every likelihood of a difference of opinion 
between my countrymeneand myself as to 


what is good for my country. Rut if my 


story isa story, then, in spite of my opi, 
nions, it will float. 

When, however, the opimions are of 
such a nature, that they cannot but deeply 
concern my readers, it would, be foolish 


“to expect from them that perfect detach- 


ment of mind which is necessary for true 


_appreciatien, and in that case, the lamp 


which bears the light becomes more im- 
portant than the light itself. 
_. Let us agree to this. 

Then what is the advice which the 
author must follow ? Should he change 
his opinion altogether with regard to the 
good and bad of his country ? If his readers 
are-incapable of doing so, simply for tke 


sake of the story, what obligation has*they, 


author to play such moral somersaults, 
simply for the sake of his readers? But if 
it is maintained thatthe aguse of sone’s 
country is greater than the perfection of 
a story, then this holds good for the reader 
as well as for the writer. ; 

It is the paramount duty of ‘the author 
to fix his attention only on ~the perfecting 
of his story, not on the applause of his 
reading public. Butifthis duty, for go 
reason or other, becomes, impossible, then 
let him think what is good. for his country, 
and not merely ‘that his country should 
think him®good. 

The second question whith the writer 
puts is whether the story of this novelis 
imaginary or whether it has its basis in 
actual fact; and if the latter, theñ does 
that fact belong to some orthodox Hindu 
family,—or to ‘some sect enamoured*of its 
western culture ? e ? .- 

My answer is,—the story portion, liķe 
that contained in most of my writings, 1s 
kuaginary. But that is not a complete 
o my correspondent. Thereis an 
hidden in the question, *that 
s I have desctibed are impos- 
ox Hinduism. ° 
incidence of an imagjnary 
e real fact is nowhere 
n orthodox family, or 
S et ae away from 

erely gos#ip about 
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of literature has resolved itself into a judg- * | 


® Par $ 
things that bave actually happened in 
sqne *family ; Yyou cannot write a story 
eabquttthem, 1 
The pessibilittes that lie deep in human 
nature are the basis of the plots of all the 
best stories and dramas in fiteraturé, 


There is eternal truth in human nature 


itself, b¥t not in mere events. Events 
-whappen in a different manner in difterent 
places. They are never the same on two 
occasions. *But man’s nature, which is at 
the root of these events, is the same in all 
ages ; thesefore the author keeps his eyes 


fixed on human nature and avoids all 
exact copying of actual evénts. 
The question reduces itself to this, 


whether human nature in orthodox Hindu 
families always follows the direction of the 
orthodox Hindu code. Does it never, on 
any provocation whatever, break away 
from its tether and run wild ? 

It is a matter of common observation, 
fron! the Vedic period up to the present; 
ehgt the fight is endless between the out- 


"break of nature on ‘the one hand and man’s 


heroic remedies on the other. If there 
extsts a Hindu society, where sucha fight 
is alfogether¢mpossible, its address is con- 
cealed from ug. Then further, one must 
know éhat where there is no possibility of 
evil, there can be no place for good. If it 
“is ‘absolutely impossible for a member of 
am orthodox Hindu family to go wrong, 
then the members of that family are 


“neither good nor bad, but puppets worked 


by the texts of ancient scriptures. 

*We -have seen the ygliest calumnies 
against women written in old Sanskrit 
verses, such gs are rarein those authors 
who are proud of their western culture. 
This proves’ that our modern Bengali 
writexs have a genuine regard for women. 
At the-same time, one must fully admit 
that these ancient calumnies may be 
` wrong, whgn applied to the whole of 
wofttankind. But if they were untrue 
even with regard to individual women, 
how did they come to be written at all ? 

So our discussion narrows itself 
to this point, whether the imp 
which is a fact of-haman nay 
proper subject for literatur 
to this quesfiot has beer 
ture itself, through all 
‘tries, and therefore it y 
remain silent about it. 
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ment of the proprieties whichare necessary 
for orthodoxy. Our critics go to the ex- 
treme tenuity of debate as fo the excellence 
of Bankim’s heroines in their strict contor- 
mity with the canons of Hinduism. Whe-> 
ther the indignation which Bhramar show- 
cd against her husband took away from 
the transcendental pregiosity of her Hindu 
womanhood; whether the inability of 
Surjamukhi to accept, as her friend, her co- 
wife, Kunda, has cheapened the value of her 
Hindu character; how far Sakuntala is the 
perfect Hindu woman and Dushyanta the 
perfect Hindu king,—these are the ques- 
tions seriously discussed in the -nasffe of 
literary criticism. Such criticism can only 
be found in our country, among all the 
countries of the world. 

There are a crowd of heroines in Shakes. 
peare’s dramas, but their excellence is not 
judged according to their peculiar English 
qualities; and even the most fanatical 
Christian theologians desist from award- 
ing them marks, in order of merit, accord- 
ing to their degree of Christianity. But 
possibly I am spoiling my own cause by 
admitting this, because our modern Ben- 
gali takes a special pride in thinking that 
India has nothing in common with the 
rest of the world. 

But India.is not a creation of the 
Bengalis, and it had already existed 
before we began our literary criticism. 
The classification of heroines which we 
find in the rhetoric of ancient India, was 
not in accordance with the models put for- 
ward in the Laws of Manu. Iam notjor 
such classification at all, becausdfiteratare 
is not science; if in literature h@roes and 
heroines are introduced according to cer. 
tain classified types, then such litergture . 
becomes a toy shop, not an idea 
living creatures. If 
this absurd Mai 
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WOMEN AS COMBATANTS IN EAST AND WEST - 


HOUGH it is*not likely or desirous 
T that any considerable number of 
women will join the profession of 
arms, it is impossible not to admire the 
spirit in which somg have shared in the 
privations of dangers of war side by side 
with those of the sterner sex. If we search 
the records of the varions armies, we shall 
find that every country is able to point 
to individual cases of women who have 
volunteered for active service and who 
havewgndered a worthy account of tHem- 
selves when engaged in upholding the 
cause of their country. We propose to 
cite a few instances from the records of 
the armies in the East and the West, and 
these will serve to show that when the 
occasion demands the women are prepar- 
ed to tafe up not only the lighter duties 
connected with the preparations for war, 
but to serve in the ranks as common 
soldiers. Though in one sense combatants, 
we do not propose to deal with the cases 
of women whose names are world wide, 
such as Joan Of Arc, Boadeciea, and the 
famous Indian queens, but we seek to 
recall the exploits of the women who 
have shared in a real sense the fighting 
experiences of the men. 

The adventures of the British Amazon, 
Mrs. Christiana Davis, are recorded ina 
book, a copy of which is preserved in the 
British mpseum. On the title page of the 
book is the following — 


“The Lifg@fand Adventures of Mrs Christiana Davis, 
the British Amazon, commonly called Mother Ross, 
who served as a footsoldier and dragoon in several 
campaigns under King William and the late Duke 
of orovgh; Containing variety of transactions 

: diverting wherein sh¢ gave 
e, strength and dexterity 
rarely to be met 
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wounded and it was then that her sex was 
discovered. But she was retained in the 
army and afterward#took*part in the war 
in Flanders where she renderedesplendid 


help to the seldiers by carrying water andy. - 


other necessaries “even to the mouth of 
the cannon.” Asa reward fortier services 
the King granted ker a pension of one 


shilling per day for life. She dig] in 1739 


and was interred, as she desired,in the 
Pensioners’ Burying Ground, the soldiers 
firing three volleys over her grave. It is 
recorded that she fought in three battles 
and was three times wounded. 

Another interesting case from the British 
army may be quoted. Inthe army of the 
British that fought at Fontenoy, there was 
a woman named Phoebe Hessel who was 
born at Stepney in the year 1713.° Her 
memory is perpetuated by a tombstone ia 


the graveyard of the parish church of "Sts, 


Nicholas, Brighton. The inscription states 
that she served for many years as private 
soldier in the 5th Regiment of Foot in 
different parts of Europe, and that during 
the battle of Fontenoy she received q severe 
bayonet wound in her arm. She lived to 
a good old age, dying as late as, 1821,° 
being then 108 years old. ‘George fhe 
Fourth seems to have taken great interest 


in her and is said to have provided hand-~ 


somely for her in her old days. Some years 
ago the Chicago Hussars had on its rol a 
certain Nicholas‘de Raylam, who enjoyed 
the reputation of being a hard rider, an in- 
veterate smoker and a “jolly ood fellow”. 
In civil life this pefson was secretary of 
the Russian Consulate in Chicago, and was 
credited with great skill as a diplorhatist. 
Though for long her companions would 


not credit the fact, it was shown that the - 


boon companion and clever dfplomatewvas 
really a woman. | 
When the first signs of rot set in in 
ia after the Revolution, the country 
wed by the news of the formation of 
ttalion of Death. The Com- 
m Botchkereva, succeeded in 
a considerable numbêr of 
classes, and within a 
rt time these womem 
trained and ready for 
story, of theix efforts 
tand out gas one of 
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the most gļorjous ine Russian annals for® she shéwed great courage and succeeded” ° 


if that attempt to hold baçk the enemy 
when the men were running nearly half 
their number ware .killed or wounded. 
The women composing this battalion were 
dressed in full” men’s uniform and’ took 
their place on the same footing as the rest 
ofthe army. Before leaving for the front 
weepicturesque and significant spectacle 
was witnessed in the square’ of St. Isaac 
Cathedral evhen the colours of the regi- 
ment were blessed. -Mlle. Michailoff, in 
- command  .of the first battalion to serve 


in the trenches, stated that the Chief of 


Staff declared the Battalipn was one of 
the most perfectly disciplined and trained 
units around Petrograd. We have no 
clear details as to the part they took in 
the recent fighting in Petrograd though 
Reuter mentioned the fact that they held out 
for some time in the Winter Palace against 
the Maximalists. -It vill be interesting 
to fellow the development of this move- 
ment, 

"In connection. with Russia mention 
must be made of the “Lady Chevalier”, 
Nadezhda Andreyevna Dourova, whose 
experiences gas a common soldier must 
surely be among the most interesting 
.records of the Russian Army. When quite 
a young girl she was attracted to military 
*- life, and after donnjng a boy’s dress, and 
the garb ofa Cossack, succeeded in enlist- 
ing. TheCossacks were delighted with 


w—~sthts sixteen year-old boy, and she soon 


begame a favourite. Through the winter 
she marched and camped with her regi- 
ment, took part in alt their daily work 
and drill, and practised all the details of 
military sefvice with untiring zeal and 
diligence, leading without a murmur the 
hard life of.a common, Russian soldier. 
She “took part in her first battle at 
Gustadt, and-in her autobiography she 
records her sensations as she joined in 
the comlmat. dn the course of this battle 
Nadezhda observed that some of the 
enemy’s dragoons had wounded a Russian 
officer, whom they were about to finish. 
The young Amazon, without a thought 
dashed up on horseback to-the rescue and 
by her dauntless courage she put the 
French dragoons to flight. She helped 
the wounded man on to her own hotse 
and brought him safely back to the rear. 
She took part in the bloody battle* of 
Friedland where more than half her 
repim@gt were left dead on the field. Again 


> 


“A 
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in saving the life ofa comrade. By this a 
rumour had got abroad that she was 
really a woman, and the Emperor Alexander 
himself sent for her and received the young 
Cossack, now aged nineteen, very graci- 
ously. She confessed she wasa girl and > 
the Emperor praised her pluck and said 
that she had set an almost unprecedented 
example of heroism to the women of the 
empire. On expressing her strong desire to 
remain in the army, the Emperor appoint- 
ed her to be an officer, and gave her his 
own name, Alexander, by which she was 
afterwards known. She gradually rose in 
the army and became the gallant, skilled, 
and trustworthy commander ofa sqefdron 
of horse. She took part in nearly all the 
battles, exposing herself fearlessly wher- 
ever the fight was thickest and the danger 
greatest. At Smolensk she took part in 
the battle against Napoleon and had 
many escapes, In this campaign she was 
again wounded. Atthe age of %25 feeling 
that her duty was beside her invalid 
father, she left the army and spent the 
rest of her life as a novelist. She died in 
1886, and was buried with full military 
honours. 8 

Gibbon relates the story ofthe heroism 
of the wife of Aban, one of the officers of 
the Saracens in the war against the 
Arabs. On the death of her husband she 
laid hold of his weapons and entered into 
the midst of the fighters. It is said that 
her first arrow pierced the hand of 
the standard bearer and the second 
wounded the archer who was sesponsible ` 
for the death cf many Saracens. [he 
names of several Muhammadan women 
who followed their husbands to? the wars 
might be quoted as instances of personal 
bravery on the battlefield.. On 


everal 
occasions the women of the East ye 
enlisted in the “armies, and in the batt 


they wielded the bow and the lance with ° 


great dexterity, and showed by their 
horsemanship their ability to take their 
place beside the men. The conquest of 
Bokhara by Kotaiba is said to have been 
due tothe presence of mind and courage 
shown by the women whoefollowed the 
army to the front on active service. In 
Indian history there are several instances 
of women serving as regular soldiers, 
The army of Timur was composed of men 
and women, the latter riding on horse- 
back with consummate skill. The daughter 
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of Shah AltaMash, named Razia Sultan, ®the’ state was‘uphgld by women, and 
was an efficieht military leader, and on though their individual manies aye not 
more than one occasion by her intrepid known to fame, they proyed the aapaéit 
behavious in hattle, completely shattered of Eastern women to také a share, in ‘case 
her foes. In the history of India it has of need, in active warfare. i 
frequently happened that the defence of . Ko 'M. TURNER. 
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such „as smoking and drinking, the 
qugefions put and the answers given, etc., 

ere chronicled by tke interviewer in his 
paper. 


[american pre 


By Basu LAL Sub, B.A, Bar-at-Law. 


originated with .the 

African press, and it is in America 

that it is carried to extremes. The 
American press thinks that it has not 
only the right, but it is its duty to divulge 
in public what has been-confided to it in 
private, and to exercise this, what it 
considers to be its right, it often violates 
the elementary principle of courtesy. 
The French press, too, which, of course, 
borrowed the art of interviewing from 
the Americans, does not hesitate to 
exercise this spirit of inquiry and espionage. 
But the English press, since the time the 
interview first came over from America, 
has not gone so far in this department 
of journalistic business as America and 
France, and has not misused it. In the 
early eighties when this interviewing 
business was imported from America 
into England, there used to be a tendency 
in some newspaper offices to interview 
celebritiese of the ordinary sort, not 
becagise thay could enlighten the public on 
a matter Jot some general and public 
, but simply because they were 


importanc 5 
Their birth, dress, tastes, 


celebrities. 


But all these have become things 
of the past now. Now only those men 
are interviewed by the London press who 


- have got something good and new to say. 


J 


They are interviewed by newspaper men 
who themselves are experts in the subjects 
to be discussed. Their private character- 
istics, such as smoking and drinking, are 
never mentioned in papers. Such replies 
ws “I refuse to talk fot publication,” “I 
decline to answer,” “I decline to discuss 
the matter,” “I have nothing to say,” ete., 
are not published. These things do not 


interest the newspaper-readivg public in 
England, though they do all right for the 
newspaper-readerin America. The plain 
truth is that these things were never of 
value in England, and were never counted 
much. On the contrary, it has always 
been considered downright bad taste and 
bad manners to give them out in pagers. 
It is due to general indifference to these 


things on the part of the average news-. , 


paper-reader in England that accounts of 
interviews in London papers are more 
“full of meat’, ie, abounding in solid 
facts, than in papers across, the Atlantic. 
There is not only more soul in them, but 
they are more lively, bright and spatkling® 


than they are in American papers. The. 


London press is more conscientious than 
the American press in this matter. ft 


observes the principles of courtesy more, 


scrupulously than the American press. 

To an average reader, the name of the 
late Mr. W. T. Stead, of the “Pall Mall 
Gazette’, and founder of the ‘Review of 
“Reviews” is associated with sthé fearless 
exposure of social abuses culminating in 
“The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon” 
in 1885, for which he was prosecuted for 
criminal libel and sentenced to ° three 
months’ imprisonment. Those who want 
to know the whole story, of show My. 
Stead came to be placed in the dock and 
arraigned for committing one of the very’ 
crimes against which he had secured the 
passagé of an Act of Parliament for the 
protection of young girls can not edo 
better than read “My Father’? by Miss 
Estelle W. Stead, daughter of the late Mr. 
W: T. Stead and present editor of the 
“Review of Reviews’. Enough to Say 
hete that ‘it was one of the greatest 
achievements which any journalist single- 
handed had ever accompfished gin thé 
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“egercion Of an ynwilligg legislature ant ae 


reluctant Min'stry,” in the words of Mr. 
wottad himselt. But an ordinary reader 
of fewspapers chbes,not know that his 
nate and fame are most intimately 
associated with one of the most remark: 
able phases in mesoderm English journalism, 
viz., interviewing. It is he who, when 


Aion of the “Pall Mall Gazette,” intro- 
duce hat is generally caled the ‘‘per- 


. sonal note”, 


; which began with the 
interview, and the personal paragraph. 
He was the first English journalist to 


interview in the modern style a public” 


man in England. We ,have it on the 
unimpeachable authority of Sir Wemyss 
Reid that Mr. W. E. Forster was the 
first public man in England who was 
interviewed, and that Mr. W. T. Stead 
was the first English journalist who inter- 


` viewed him on his (Mr. Forster’s) return 


from the East at the beginning of the 
eighties. “Mr. Forster,” said Sir Wemyss 
Reid, “came to see me immediately after 


¢ eth interview appeared, and I reproached 


“a 


him for having countenanced such an 
abominable innovation from America. We 
had» a long discussion, and in the end 
agreed, that, while the ordinary interview 
was not a thing to be encouraged, yet 


“that the interview in which a man stated 


his views òn some great topic of interest 
rgight be useful to the person interviewed 
and to the public generally, ‘but,’ said 


-— Forster, ‘the interviewer must let you have 


® 


a ,proof before it is published’.” Mr. 
Teorster was af the time generally blamed 
for granting the interview. Mr. Stead 
was a most persistent interviewer, and 
“the hist of the captives of his bow and 
spear extends from the Czar to General 
Gordon” of Soudan fame, 

When the interviewing first came in, it 
was a great ‘novelty, and the London 
newspapers used to send anybody to inter- 
view anybedy. . Some years ago when Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan of America came to 

ondon, newspapers vied with one another 
to interview him. Now Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan is known to be one of those who 
never submit themselves to the interview, 
But there was also known to be an 
English journadist equally clever in inter- 
viewing celebrities, and he took upon hith- 
self*the arduous task of interviewing him. 
He went to the hotel where Mr. Morgan 
was-gtaying and sent in his card with the 
request{hat the business on which he was 
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anxious to sce him was most important 


and would not brook delays. Mr. Morgan 
was quite familiar with this sort of trick 
on the part of newspaper interviewers, and 
sent baek word that he,tod was awfully 
busy ona matter of equally extreme im- 


portanct, and therefore could not see the e 


interviewer, his one minute being worth 
a guinea to him. The interviewer sent 
back word by his secretary that he would 
be quite prepared to give him even three 
guineas for a minute’s interview, for the 
matter was of extreme importance. Mr. 
Morgan gave in at this point, and the 
interviewer interviewed the millionaire. 
The three guineas which the interviewer 
gave to the interviewee was, of egurse, 
subscribed to a charitable institution. Now 
there was nothing in that interview which 
was of any special interest to the public. 
It was done because the interviewee was a 
great man. This kind of novelty has ab- 
solutely worn off now. The Londog papers 
do not trouble themselves to $end their 
representative to interview a man simply 
because he is a great man in the eyes of the 
public, and they donot publish anything 
resulting from an interview until it is of 
some public interest. The, craze for inter- 
viewing, so sampant in America, has in 
many Kuropean countries taken hold of 
the press to such an extent as to acclima- 
tise itself there, but it has never taken root 
in England. Since the day it came into 
England, it has never hit the fancy of the 
Press and the public, which think, and 
rightly too, that if badly or spitefully 
done, it is a source of annoyagce to the 


interviewee. Apart from this, an English- 
man is, by nature, most reserved and does 
not like the idea of anybody #rying into 


his affairs. Statesmen and politicians in 
many European countries submit them- 


selves with bland smile and naive resiyga- 
tion to the presence, of certain newspap 
But in England no states- ^ 


interviewers. 
iman worth the name tolerates the idea of 
unnecessary interview, and that is the 
reason that the newspaper men have very 
little access in Downing Street, while they 
easily get the access in official departments 
of some countries. For gxample, the 
status of the newspaper interviewer is so 
well recognised in America that there is a 


room specially set‘apart for the newspaper, 


men fn the White House Office, and it is so 
placed that every official as he leaves the 
President’s room can be seen and approach- 
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ie and asked as to what he and other » look” office in New York, for Mr.“Roosevelf ~ 
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Ministers were talking about for the last 
two hours or so. The Ministers in America 


‘don’t mind taking the newspaper men into 


their confidente, and giving them æ brief 
resume, making it a condition that their 


e names should not be used as the afithority 


for the information. The point I wish to 
emphasize is that in America and some 
other countries, particularly in America, 
interviewing has gone so far that the 
cnewspaper interviewers do not hesitate to 
pounce upon Ministers coming out of their 
offices and asking them as to what they 
were doing and talking about, and minis- 
ters do not object to being interviewed. 
But “a England ihterviewing has not 
reached that stage, and, I am sure, it will 
never come to that, I mean, when Minis- 
ters coming out of Downing Street will be 
easily approached and asked as to what 
they were discussing for such a long time. 
English, people are not inclined in that 
way. It is a well-known fact that Mr. 
Gladstone and’ Lord Kitchener both had 
the reputation of being the most difficult 
personages to interview. 

But when all this has been said and 
done, the fact , remains that now-a-days 
the interview is common to the English 
press, and the modern journalist combines 
the writing of articles with the interview- 
ing of celebrities which his predecessor 
regarded as something beneath the dignity 
of his calling. It was nearly two years 
ago that the editor of ‘‘Auswers,” London, 
a weekly paper of not much importance; 
sent his representative Mr. Hayden Talbot 
to America to interview Mr. Theodore 
Rodsevelt ene famous ex-President of the 
United St&tes of America, and one of the 
most famous statesmen of world-wide re- 


putatjon, to know his views on the war 
foys€aders of “Answers.” When asked by 


/ 


e editor to go to, America on the‘said 
mission, Mr. Hayden Talbot said to the 
editor, “Do you know what this is going 
to cost you?” “I don’t care what it 
costs,” answered the editor. “I want 
Roosevelt on the war, and I mean to get 
him. He’s the one big personality in the 


` world that .the newspaper people have 


been unable to get talking on this side, 
and I’m sure my readers would like to 


ercad what he has got to say about the 


Germans.” Mr. Hayden Talbot sailed for 
America by the first boat, and succeeded 
in interviewing Mr. Roosevelt at his “Out- 
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is at present on the editorfal* staff, of the 
“Qutlook.” The result of his integviev? is 
being published in ‘‘Ansvgers’*in a serits of 
articles, the first appeared in “Answers” 
dated’ October 14, 1916. -This will show 
the reader that egen to an ordinary 
cones paper no a ter is too great and 
no effort is too arduous to get an im 

portant news so long as it is satishet That 
its readers would like to know that news. 
In the first week of October, 1916, Mr. 
Roy Howard, the president of the United 


“Press Association of America, fhterviewed 


Mr. Lloyd George, the War Minister, “to 
define the British attitude towards the 
recent British talk, pointing out that 
America’s attitude was that she was will- 
ing to initiate peace negotiations when all 
the belligerents were desirous of her inter- 
vention, and that in one or two quarters 
in America there was the feeling that an 
appropriate time for such mediation 
might be at the end of the autumn offen; 
sive,” to quote the words of Mr. Roy, 
Howard. Now this isa kind of interview 
of which Mr. Roy Howard and his paper 
would be justly proud, anditis an inter- 
view for which the worl? would be 
grateful to Mr. Lloyd George, for it 
would tend to undeceive such neutr&ls as” 
were labouring undef the erroneous im- e 
pression that England was preparéd for 
peace without bringing the Germans fo 
their knees and without completely and __ 
finally crushing the Prussian militarism. 
This interview clearly proves to demOp- 
stration, if any proof were needed, that 
peace can enly be brought about by com- 
pletely crushing Prussian e militarism, 
otherwise it would be a ‘‘patched-up, pre. 
carious and dishonouting , compromise, 
masquerading under the name of peace,” 
as Mr. Asquith so beautifully puts ft. 
Lately the London press has discoyered 
another way of finding oyt the views and 
opinions of great men on important sub- 
jects of the day. Instead of sending theif 
representative to a great man to interview 
him ot some important subject they invite 
him to write for their paper on that 
important subject. This sis decidedly a 
better way. In the case of, interview, the 
views of the interviewee are.expressed 


through the intermediary of the irtter- . ° 


viewer and arein some cases tainted with 
the personality of the latter. Cases are 
on record where the interviewee’ ha 


co 
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*declaimefl his views qfter these views weree the lowest, to the paper. But this is not i 


published % papers by the interviewer. 
|. Bat this cannot be said bf the signed 
*artrcles contribujed by the great men on 
some important subjects of the day to a 
paper at the special request of the etlitor, 
There is no intermedjary, and, therefore, 
they cargy greater weight and authority 
vetth them as well as with the reader, who 
Someeeeies does not believe“intall that the 
interviewer writes about the interviewee 
and his views on 4 particular subject. 
Since October 16, 1916, the “Star,” for 


example, Was been publishing the views of 


some important and authoritative men, 
such as Mr. J. G. Swift Macneil], K.C., M.P., 
Major General Sir Alfred Turner, K.C.B., 
Sir Robert Pearce M.p., pioneer of day-light 
saving, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, and others 
on the subject of ‘my changed opinions”, 
i.e. pre-war opinions and opinions after 
the war broke out. But this has one 
serigus disadvantage. The paper has to 

ay a lot for this kind of contributions. 

wt the press has got over that monetary 
side of the question too. In many cases 
these signed articles by great men are only 
interviews after all. The whole thing is 
done in thif way. The representative of 
the paper goes to the man whose opinion 
she wAnts on a particular subject for his 
e paper, and after conversing with him for a 
few minutes on that subject, says to him, 
“I have fully understood your view of the 
question. Now if I were to write in the 
first person, as if you yourself had written 
it, will youdo me the favour of signing it 
and letting it°appear in my paper?” If 
the interviewee is a courteous aad obliging 
man, he replies in the affirmative, with the 
result that the interviewer writes it 
hurriedly then and there and the inter- 
viewee signs it. And why should he not 
' sign ? ‘He knows that the views are his 
views and not those of the interviewer. 
He, knowsethat they are put ina better 
way than he could put them. He knows 
that ifhe were to write his views on the 
subject, it would mean a good deal of 
time, and even then they might wot be 
wriéten in such an interesting and pleasing 
way as the interviewer has written them 
in.e And abeve, all, perhaps the inter- 
viewee himself was anxious to let the pub- 


e  lickmow his views on that subject, but in 


the midst of pressing work he could not gét 
time to do so, And what about the paper? 
Temefing a saving of, say, fifty guineas, at 
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true in the case of really*great men in 
the public eye such as Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Roosevelt, and other 
notable- personages of, their importance 
and greatness. They have no time for 


that kinti of thing. If the press want to° 


know their views on any important 
topical subject, the only chance is to try 
to interview them, and even that chance 
is rare! It is not the representative of 
every leading paper who can interview 
them, Itis only sheer luck that ‘the re- 
presentative of one paper might bring off 
a “scoop” by interviewing a notable per- 
songge like Mr. Lloyd George, whereas 
others might fail. l -” 

It is very seldom that ethe Indian 
papers take the trouble of sending their 
representatives to interview celebrities on 
some important. topical subjects. The 
reason is simple. People in general have 
a panicky view of interview, and, there- 
fore, they object to being interviewed in 
the majority of cases. Neither the press 
nor the public think that the interview is 
a thing -really useful in the interests of 
the public. They think it as. something 
quite out of the common.. The editor of 
the newspaper published in the north of 
India does not like to send a represent- 
ative of his paper to the south of India 
to know the views ef a great man in the 
public eye ona burning topic of the day. 
He—in fact, the proprietor—does not like 
to spend money on an enterprise like 
this, for two reasons; firstly, as said 
above, he does not think it wuld serve 
any useful purpose, and j secongly, 
he is afraid the great man td be inter- 
viewed might not grant an int@rview, in 
which case it would be a sheer waste of 


included, are achieved by enterprises whic 
do not prove successful at first. 
fhe case of the London press. It did not 
at first take a rosy view ofinterview, and 
did not think much ofit. But it did not 
fail to try the experiment and spend 
money. And the resultis that to-day we 
find the editor of ‘‘Anuswers’s sending his 
representative to, America to interview 
Mr. Roosevelt on the war. Now the 


money. But, let it be remembered, agreat 
feats in every walk of life, Jouri, 


editor of “Answers” was not sure whether » 


the enterprise would be really successful. 
He thought it worth the candle, and 
there you are. 
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AND THE WEST 


ARGUMENT, 


Family as the foundagion of social groups. The 
disintegration of the family in the West. Individual 
egolsm forces social groups into distinct classes each 
with a bundle of exclusive interests to promote. 
Cultural or likeness-groups in the East, Difference 
between communal and interest-groups. Tendency 
to coerclon among interest-groups. In the East 
group-action is social, not coercive. 

Grgoup-action in the East promoted the sameeends 
as are A@hieved in the West by state-interference and 
activities. ` ¢ 

Communalism, characteristic of China and India. 
China, whether monarchical or republican, is a great 
aggregate of democratic village communities. Village 
bodies and their functions, Inter-village treaties and 


_ alliances. 


The Roman Family and the Chinese Family. The 
Indian Fansily. 

The clan in Chiga and India. The ancestral hall, 
and the village temple. 

The development of the elaborate caste organisa- 
tion characteristic of India. : 

The economics of the caste system. The formation 
of castes and sub-castes has often corresponded with 
an upward economjc movement and consequent social 
differentiation. Illustrations from „Bengal, Bombay, 
the Punjab. 

Merchants’ and artisans’ guilds in China and 
a The Punchayet of bankers and merchants in 

ndia, > 

Contrasted principles of social grouping in the East 
and West. In the West social grouping is determined 
by the instincts of appropriation and aggression ; in 
the east it is the outcome ofa vitalelau in the direc- 
tion of natural and human relationships. 

The contgibution of communalism to culture and 


civilisation. 

HE fugtamental unit of civilised society 
is not the individual but the family. 
Without the family no other social 

groups areepossible. The family leads the 
weividual out of his seclusion, deprives 

im of his egoistic seéfishness and lifts him 
to a more elevated selfishness in order that 
he can enjoy a higher life with his fellow 


individuals. Inthe family relation a man. 


first of all learns to live for others. With- 
out this discipline higher social relations 
are impossible. Itisfor this reason that 
the disintegration of the family is a 
menace to social existenge. The family is 
the foundation of society ; its disintegra- 


e tion threatens the foundations of social 


? 


* Alecture delivered under the presidency of the 
Hon'ble Mr. H. J. Maynard, M.A., CS., at the Uni- 
versity of the Punjab, 


life. The individual by himself cafinot agt 
effectively in civilised society. The,sdasct 
dual by himself cannot enjoy effectively the 
fruits of civilisation. j 

Social progress "finds man in many 
«social groups: Each of thæe groups 
moulds and re-shapes a man. It expresses 
and develops à particular phase of a 
man’s personality. 

But the foundation of them all is the 
family, which isat once the unit of acti- 
vity and the unity of enjoyment, which 
supplies as it were the link of all social 
relationships, š 

In the West this link is being snapped 
asunder on account of the disintegration 
of the family. The industrial and sogidl 


conditions, the laxity’ of marriage law’ ® 


and the frequency of divorce have all con- 
tributed to that. n 

When the uniting ande disciplinary 
forces are weakened, indiviđuals are a prey 
to passions, the caravan spirit., The 
family has been the centrifugal. force, the 
passions are the centripetal forces which 
now become dominant. ° ° ° 

When the family which is the bond of 
social co-operation is destroyed, individual 
egoism forces social groups into distanct 
classes, not cultural or dikeness-groufs, 
but each with a bundle of exclusive inter- 
ests to defend. Each individyal.finds that 
his self-interest is made effective by the 
formation of special groups to promote it. 
If these latter had an unchecked play, the 
whole society would be rent asunder by 
the conflict of antagonistic groups. 


That is the contrast „between labpur 
organisations, tradesunions, employers’ 
associations, landlords’ associations and 
so forth and the caste, the tribe, religious 
brothtrhood or the church and Samaj. 
«Trades unions or employers’ guilds doenot 
represent the mass of human interests as 
are embodied in such institutions as ethe 
family or the church. The family and the 
-church are therefore communal, properly, 
representative of society as a whole and 
not of sectional interests and well-being. 

In the West each social "groupgidcustes 
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education, or compulsory pilitary traiñ- e 
ing. Communalism secures the same 
results without the adoption of the 
coercive methods of the West. Among the 
Dwijds, viz., the Brahmits, the Kshatriyas, 
the Vaisyas, in other words among the , 


e 
Sa 
"the interests ofa particular class’so_ eftec-° 
tively, and presents the „strength of 
wulmbess in such p force that it is apt to 
act asa epercive Wubhoniey. In India, out 
of each group, an ethical standard, an ele- 


ment of public épinion comes, which rises 
into a principle wlfich society cannot 
oppose. «lhat is the difference between the 


we icion of Marx and the coercion exercis- 
ed by caste,. the gotra, the tribe, the 


r= 


Samaj, and the religious association in 
India. ° 

~The disigptegration of the family in the 
West has strengthened and is strengthened 
by the forces and feelings of the individual 
egoism of man in the state of nature which 
delights in mutual warfare, war against 
society, and war against himself. This 
has warped the other social groups from 
their natural lines of development. Car- 
ried to excesses and accelerated as they are 
apt to be, they become coercive agents for 
carrping out exclusive interests antagon- 
igtic to social welfare. Nowhere is coer- 
eioh more marked than in industrial con- 
flicts, though politics is also becoming 
top much a wrangle for power of party- 
groups which force their judgment upon 
the whole community. 

The present machinery of settling labour 
disputes in the West js unworkable because 


eeach industrial groyp carries. such a load 


of, dogmatism, develops such a strong 
ante-social. group-opinion and adopts 
methods so coercive on the rest of the 
community. 

n the’ East, group action is social; 
social progress is evolved through the 
co-operation of the social grofips. , This 
is what I term communalism. If this 
free development were possible and mono- 
polistic or theocratic tendencies were not 
to cofne into play, there would be no 
outside control of one group by another. 
If there be conflict of groups, the individual 
wowd forn? his» judgment independently 
on moral grounds and would not be 
coerced by any group, be it the trade or 
industrial organisation, the family, or even 
the state itself. ý 

If the West one group tends to coerce» 
another, and àll’ coerce society. This 
implies thate the natural evolution of 
society is checked. This again implies 
revolutions. 
to be dogmatic and ante-social and group- 
agtion,is revolutionary in the West. 

he Wyst does not know of compulsory 


Group opinion is thus apt: 


members of the personality-social class, 
higher education was universal under the 
unwritten social and ethical code; while 
every boy or girl of the village would 
receive the elements of primary education 
in the village monastery or temple sup- 
ported by the whole community. Thus 
group-action“under favourable circumstan- 
ces contributed to the same fitness as is 
sought to be achieved in the West by state 
activities and functions. Neither state- 
socialism with its dogmatic Suppression 
of group-opinion nor anarchism impatient 
of group-control really belongs to the 
East. Throughout the east group-. 
interests correspond to public welfare. It 
is through group-cooperation that social 
progress is achieved. It ig this success 
which makes opinion conservative and 
activity traditional. Thus communalism 
characterises the oldest and most con- 
servative nations in the world now living, 
China and India. . 

The haughty imperialist, the rapacious 
millionaire, or theuncompromising labour- 
leader are the wildest of revolutionaries. 
Earth-hunger, wealth-hunger, and food- 
hunger are each born of a social order 
where failure has embittered the social 
tone and destroyed social restraints. 

Communalism implies an internal 
success which uproots dogmatism and 
revolutionary ideas. In confnunal&m 
group-opinion and group-action, are es- 
sentially social and co-operative. 

In China, as in India, the internal 
administration of the country is maifaged 
entiraly by voluntary associations ow 
co-operate with one another. Like India, 
China is a huge republic within which are 
myriads of petty republics. Like the 
Indian village community, the Chinese 
village has perfect freedom of industry 
and trade, of religion and everything that 
concerns the government, regulation and 
protection of the locality. The central 
Government plays. but an insignificant. 
ly small part in the village life, Police, 


education, public health, public repairs © 


of roads: and canals, lighting and in. 
numerable other functions are managed 


-by the villagers themselves through 
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*The proportion belonging to each element, 


varies. In gserferal the larger proportion 
is wiied by private individuals, while the 
“land belonging t) the temple and ancestral 
halls is invariably lef to those who possess 
none of their own. ° ‘ 
So far both,the glan system’ and the 
village Qrganisation have withstood the 


growth of towns. 
ndia the common temple of the 


Chinese which symbolises the co-operative 
unity not merely of religious but social 
and economic activity of the community 
has not ben seen. But the development 
of the elaborate caste organisation is 
characteristic of India. “The, caste is the 
trade-guild which protects the standard of 
work as well as the standard of life and 
comfort of the artisans, The caste lays 
down strict rules of industry and trade. 
It serves the functions of a Benefit Society, 
or an accident or insurance association, 
ands gives old age pensions. Sub-castes 
ws well have important socio-economic 
, e Significance. l haye elsewhere shown that 
the formation of castes has often corres- 
ponded with an upward economic move- 
ment and consequent social differentiation. 
As artisarls and traders rise in the 
economic scale, in every step in the rise 
*there*is a ramification of the caste into 
e groups, marking an ascent in the social 
ladder. j 


In some cases the adoption of a degrad- 
‘ing occupation by certain families has 
spelt social disaster for that section and 
whough still retaining the caste name they 
are compelled to marry amongst them- 
selves and thus form a sub-caste. 


In other instances the converse is the 
case and a group that abandons a dis- 
repytable occupation ore commands social 
respect by the adoption of the customs 
(and restrictions) of higher castes, itself 
attains intime to a highet social grade. 


"Thus we find in Bombay the upper 
*section of Nadors looked down upon 
because they commenced making salt, the 
Rangari or dyeing division of Shimpis and 
the Halde Males who prepare turmeric~— 
halad. = o 

e On the „other hand, comes the shining 
example of the Chandlagar, Chilara, and 
Re#sonia sub-castes of Mochis who gaye 
up leather work and took to making span- 
gles, painting and electroplating. As a 
p aid ‘dre treated like reputable 


artisans 
muchis. te 

In the Punjab the Desi Kumhbhars rarely 
engage in making earthen vessels; al- 
though,this seems to be thes original trade 
of the tribe, they look down upon it and 
take to it only in extremity. They have, 
a higher status than their fellows from 
Jodhpur who still work in clay. Many of 
them who have no dand of their own 
engage in agricultural labour rather than 
in potter’s work. Similarly the Suthars 
who arealmost exclusively devoted to agri- 
culture, look down upon the trade of the 
carpenter which they follow only when in 
poor circumstances. They keep aloof 
from the Khati or cafpenter who weeks in 
wood. 2 

It is especially characteristic how many 
of the lower castes have taken to agricul- 
ture and despise, their former occupation, 
and separate themselves from those who 
still follow it. R 

Perhaps the most remarkable example 
of the upward economic movement and 
consequent social differentiation is to be 
seen among the workers in cloth and 
tanned leather who rank higher than 
makers of the raw materials. All the 
tribes, Chamar, Bhambi, Meghwal, Dhed, 
Julaha, Paoli, Mochi, engaged in weaving 
coarse cloth and working in tanned 
leather are originally the same race, or at 
all events closely connected, and perhaps 
of aboriginal descent. The Chamars are 
divided into several distinct sections which 
will not intermarry with each other. The 
Chandor chamars will not associate with 
the Jatiya chamars who (thep say) work 
in leather made from camel’s and* horse’s 
skins which is an abominatien to the 
former. On the other hand, the Marwari 
chamars settled at Delhi who make trips 
in the Punjabin the cold weather Yelling 
leather ropes in the villages, refuse “to 


aid do not touch their brothe* 


have any connection with the local™= 


*chamars who (they say) tan leather and 


eat the flesh of animals that have died. 
While these Marwari cHamars work only 
in leather already tanned. 

The stationary village Lohars look 
down upon itinerant Gadiya Lohars who 
have no fixed home, but go about from 
village to village in carts (gadi) carrying 
their families and implements with them, 
Similarly the wandering musicians anf 
actors rank low because of their nomadic 
life, and also because their women often 
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“lance or act and sometimes ° prastitute 


e ‘themselves. ,, 


e 


The washerman ranks low because he 
handles the dirty clothes of other people. 
The hunters are looked down upon begause 
of their uncertain jungle life. The Dhanaks 


„Who occupy a low position on aceount of 


their dirty work yet consider themselves 
superior to the Churas, because, although 
they sweep up and carry away everything 
else, they do not like the Churas clean up 
night soil. 

Many of these classes to some extent 
merge in each other, but when a better 
economic position or a less degraded work 
gives a clear superiority in status, the 
higher, sub-group ceases to consort with 
the lower in smoking, eating and marry- 
ing, and gradually by an inevitable course 
of development is differentiated into a new 
caste. In the West men who attain success 
in industry occupy a higher social position 
which wealth gives or are rewarded with 
titles of distinction. Here not individuals 
but individuals formed into groups when 
they rise in the economic scale, reward 
themselves with a higher status and 
society has got to recognise it. 

In China there is the artisan’s guild 
which resembles’ the Indian artisan’s caste 
in many ways but this has not reached a 
high degree of complex development as the 
caste organisation represents in India. Still 
the workers, both masters and apprentices 
form a multitude of small groups, each 
in their own locality. They protect the 
standard of work. They meet very seldom, 
except once or twice in the new-year season 
when names are arranged for all 
artifins be lpnging to the guild. 

In Chinafas well asin India there is also 
the merchant’s guild. Traders have their 
own guilds. The morals of the trade are 
strich? observed. Members violating the 
regulations are expelled from the guild. 


= The Chinese merchants are middlemen, 


pure and simple, their profit is generally» 
very limited, unlike that of capitalists 
who possess both the machine of produc- 
tion and exchange. It is the collectivity 
and solidarity of these trade guilds that 
answer for the stability of the Chinese 
market and hence for social peace. They 
check the immoral corfipetition which 
would in the long run ruin the people and 
Also the competitors. r 

It is characteristic that though the East 
has not proposed to itself the ideal of mere 
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emechanical efficiency, she has shOwnare- . ° 


markable skill in the mandgeinent of the 
affairs of mef. The adyanced tmethdéds 
of science and the scientifif organisation of? 
industry have led in the West to an, esor- 
mousdncrease of efficiency in production, 
but vital values have geen sacrificed and the 
organisation of social groups has gxhibited 
marked defects in certain important di 

tions. In potitics and in industri 
and efficiency have been pursyed to the 
detriment of some of the fundamental and 
elemental values of life. Inthe East the 
macrease of efficiency, industrial and 
political, has been circumscribed by the res- 
tricted natuyal And social néeds suited to 
the peculiar natural and historical environ- 
ment. Race Psychology has ied to a 
greater emphasis on the satisfaction of the 
few primary needs than on comforts and 
luxuries (which multiply beyond limits in 
the West), and of the intellectual and 
spiritual needs, which have been relegated 
to the background in the West. The his. 
torical conditions have favoured the @e-, 
velopment of petty republics characterised 
by a high degree of local autonomy and 
unarrested growth rather than the organi- 
sation of a central governing Power. Not 
wedded to the ideal of mere vain fit- 
ness, and quantity the East has Tound °’ 
scope for the unarrested increase of the . 
complex values of life, has sought qudalit 
more than quantity, and well-being more 
than mechanical efficiency and ‘by the. 
emphasis of natural relationships based 
on’ primary needs ‘and instincts, ratitey 
than contractual ones, ha$ built ‘up a 
social fabrig where progress igs achieved by 
spontaneous group-action asd ‘not by 
state-control and _ state-interference. In 
her social organisation the mother East 
has been guided by her natural instinct 
which is itself the wisdom .of nature, by 
her strong human sympathies, and „her 
communistic and collectivistic semse which 
have welded autonomous individuals and 
social groups into a harmonious co-° 
operation for the common realisation of 
the ends of society, ends which are 
quite in keeping with those of Univer- 
sal Humanity. Rousseau’s famous diatribe 
of civilisation that man wag bogn free and 
is now everywhere in chains, is becoming 
more and more true of the West, where . 
society in the pursuit of a mechanical 
ideal of efficiency is ignoring the true 
interests of organic efficiency’ and giltu f 
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hg - . 
‘and for that pnd is,stretching its limbs,» of worls and life, and hamper the originali- . 
like those of an octopus into those ty ofcreative gerius, they govern whole 


domaihs of the private personal life with- societies under the steam-roller of dead 
routine and uniformity, and, in the pursuit 


“in which the individual is rightful sove- i i 
reign for tbe imperative need and inalien- ofecenomic and adminigtrative efficiency, 
able right of self-realisation. Social group; destroy the conditions for the free realisa- 


ing in the West hgs been determined 
almost egtirely by the instincts of appro- 


peo tion and aggression, manifested in 
€ ofa yearning after*productivity 


and exploigjation. In this social scheme 
the concrete personality has been rele- 
gated to the background, and only a 
fragment Ras been 
true individual. In the Cast social 
grouping has been the outcome ofa vital 
elan in the direction of natural and human 
relationships. Consequently social group- 
ing or stratification in the East always 
tends to ensure the satisfaction of the 
totality of human interests that constitute 
the personality. In industrial and political 
busigess which is really the management 
pfthe affairs of men, 
emachines, industrial or political, does 
not mean the same as the handling of 
living personalities, individuals or groups. 
Trusts and cartels, federations and empires 
may imply d high degree of efficiency, but 
as industrial machines produce monotony 
e ad 


hypostatised as the 


the handling of 


tion of the totality of needs and interests 
of individual and social units. The com- 
munalism of the East, has achieved efficien- 
cyinits own way axd in adaptation to 
the simple but total needs of individual 
and social life, suited to the environment; 
it has secured economy and justice bya 
healthy and diffused distribution of wealth 
and population, of work and leisure ina 
well-organised and efficient system of 
agriculture, arts and crafts; through de- 
centralisation in administration, it has 
developed the autonomy of local bodies 
and assemblies to anextent unknown in 
the West; and by its emphasis of the 
primary values of life, of human instincts 
and sympathies, of a social and hu- 
manistic valuation, it stands fof all that 
is noble in enjoyment, arf and religion, 
in other words, for true culture instead 
of the bare materialistic and mechanical 
ideal which has given a wrong trend to 
the civilisation of the West, 

-  RapDHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. 





ICA may be mentioned as eone of the 
M various kinds of minerals which 
have been more or less known from 
a long time, but whose utility had not 
been?’ so far taken much advantage of. 
Althotigh, it is being used for various 
purposes for long ages, it is within the last 
twenty years.that its uses have been 
greatly recognised by the civilised world. 
"In fact, it has suffered the lot of a much 
neglected substance, which is likely to 
play a very great part in the future indus- 
trysand trade of the commercial and indus- 
trial world. ° ~° 
eThe name mica is probably derived from 
Latin Mico—flash, Micare-—to glitter, to 


. shifie, and in some form or other its glit- 


tering, shining and transparent propér- 
ties are expressed by its namesin various 
aygiages of the world. 


MICA AND ITS INDUSTRY 


There is some confusion between thg use 
of the word Tale for the miserals that 
come under the term Mica. Th€ word talc 
seems to have an Arabic origin. The 
German word Glimmer—to -shina (Der 
Glinmer=Mica), the Urdu word Abr and 


the sanskrit word Adhra cloud, ete., con- . 


vey the same meanings and ideas. 

* The Hindu classical story is that Indra 
in order to kill Britasura produced the 
thunderbolts (Vajra). This Vajra scattered 
all round the sky while the sparks which 
fell on mountains below took the forms of 
mica. The folklore still goes that with 
the thunderings in heaven micas are born 
or-are deposited, on the earth’s crust. 
Another folklore goes that clouds takings 
the ‘shapes of elephants eat sal leaves 
and while doing so the saliva that drops 
out of their mouth fall to the earth as 
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. mica. The word talc seems to be yeserved gand Canada aad the United States to? ~ 
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by mineraloggsts for advantage’s sake or 
for technical consideration for some other 
meaning and the word mica is now gen- 
erally used forall purposes. - © 

Mica is the name given to an important 
group of rock-forming mineralg and is 
characterised by the perfect cleavage in 
one direction—along the base—and lami- 
nac which may be enade very thin by a 
process of continued separation. Mica 
being the most delicate among the rock- 
forming substances suffers great deforma- 
tion due to crust disturbances of the earth. 
As commercially valuable mica. should be 
mica crystals without flaw and ofa certain 
size and which can only be obtained from 
particular places unaffected and unaltered 
by earth and crust movements, hence is 
the scarcity of a very widespread area of 
ground of production. . 

Thus on account of nature’s restric- 
tions the mica supplies of the world are 
limited. °Fortunate is the country which 
possesses the* greatest store of these 
minerals, forit will have the advantage 
and opportunity of monopolising and con- 
trolling the world’s trade of commercial 
mica. R 

Mica is found in India, Tibet, Central 
Asia, regions near Lake Baikal, China, Si- 
beria, Scandinavia, Wales, Canada, U.S.A., 
Brazil, Peru and the region formerly known 
as German East Africa. Of all the countries 
in the world mica is commercially worked 
in India and America mostly, and these 
two countries practically supply the 
world’s as eis Mica was well-known in 
prekistorid America, traces of its use being 
widespread. In Quebec, Ontario, etc.. in 
Canada, the supply is of excellent quality 
and it is easily mined and hence cheap. 

India is. fortunate enough to possess 
certain areas of very good and rich de- 
posits of mica. Almast all the presidencies 
of India possess moré or less mica bear- 
ing tracts. The principal ofthese are: ° 

1. Gaya, Hazaribagh and Monghyr 
districts in Behar and Orissa. 

2. Nellore district in Madras Presi- 
dency. 

3. Ajmere in Rajputana, Central India. 
These are the places where mica industry 
and mica mining are carried out on an ex- 


@ tensive commercial scale, In fact the great- 


er portion of the world’s supply of nfica is 
sent out from these districts. It may be 
said that India gives the world one-half 
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gether make up the other hdlf.* Europe Has 
no commercial supply whatsoever. Európe 
however takes no share if producing” but” 
is the biggest buyer and “consumer of this 
mineral., . 

The micas vary ggreatly in chemical 
composition and also sometimes jn physi- 
cal properties. 


But ali micas however = 
this striking permanent characteri at 


they can be split in thinnest films along the 
base. Attempts have been made to ex- 
plain the variationsin their compositions 


“by scientists but they all seemed to have 


agreed to differ, 

The micgs are silicates and are divided 
into two main groups—Alkali 4nd Ferro- 
magnesium micas. Micas may be defined as 
silicates of aluminium with other bases as 


iron, calcium, magnesium, potassium, so- `° 


dium, lithium, fluorin, etc. The chief four 
species of mica ares: 

1. Muscovite, the commonest, is æ sili- 
cate of potassium and aluminium. It ig 
seldom colourless but generally browrfish 
or greenish. It is light-coloured and has 
pearly and metallic lustre. : 

2. . Biotite, commonly called magnesium 
iron mica and marked by its darker tints 
of either black or dark green. 

8. Lepidolite is a lithium micå -witlf 


fluorine, potassium and aluminium as its ə 


constituents. It has ‘a rose-red or lilac 
tint. $ 

4, Phlogopite is a biotite of reddish 
brown ; sometimes yellow or greenish. 

Mica is generally found, in the vein8 or 
along stratas and deposits of granite, 
felspar, quartz, limestone, etc. The micas 
enter into the composition of erystalline as 
well as sedimentary rocks. They are often 
mixed with crystallised minerals such as 
tourmaline, garnet and sometime® also 
kaolin. Deposits are mest  fretjuently 
found in dikes of intergrowths of quartz, 
felspar, etc., and mica is scatteged thrqugh 
the dikes or veins as they are called by 
miners. Deposits vary in thicknesses from 
a few inches to hundreds of feet. Almost 
every Where the veins start near the surface 
and therefore mining is simple and pros- 
pecting operations easy’ and inexpensive. 

The colours of mica, as willebe seen from 
above, vary according to their different 
compositions. They are silver white,. 
black, brown, smoky brown, green, yellow, 
amber, red and ruby. Those containin 
iron or magnesium are gen¢rally gf deqer 
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tidys of hydrogen or water oy some other 
wineralse alter, the colour, lustre and con- 
sistency, The Hin€u writers and author- 
ities knew of four kinds of mica and the 
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colour. The E ‘of different propr- *nothing* very scientific can be applied for * e 


improving the present affalrs to a very 
great magnitude. Although large sums of 
money have been spent for, experiments, 
the actial processes of mining opera- 


colour of each was assigned to ome of thee tions—apart from mechanical and other 


four great castes 8f the*H indus. 


The classification was ingenious and 
fo time-serving— eet 
1. The Brahman was white and trans- 


4 


parent. ° 

2. The Kshatriya was red. 

3. The Vaisya was yellow. 

4. The Sudra was dark tinted, 
and opaque. ° 

A good piece of commercial ntica should 
be medium hard and elastic. Crystals or 
Books of mica as they are technically 
called have their value in large sheets in 
which form they can be mined out. The 
largest books sometimes measure even 
up to 10 to 15 feet sides and a good few 
inche#thick, while usually a book of an 
area of say one square foot should be con- 
gidéred as a good piece. 

Mica mining operations have been car- 
ried out in India from ages and centuries 
ago, ‘but these seems to be no history 
coming down te us to ascertain the period 
as to when such works were first started 
for all practical purposes of commerce and 
‘industry. From various accounts we 
come to know that mica mining and the 
processes ofeitsindustry as have been carried 
out *in India, have been a huge wasteful 
system in the past. Even as far as two 
deeades, back the same system had conti- 
nued. The old system óf working mica 
was simply a process of digging? and pick- 
ing out the ‘minerals in the easiest way 
possible. The people engaged in conduct- 
ing the same-had a crude knowledge of 
things,-and an unsystematic way of ‘safe 
and quick return of labour and money 
invested’ was the dominant'‘spirit and idea. 
Theeresult vas a systematic waste of this 
mineral which has now been considered as 
one of the most useful minerals which can 
probably never be suitably substituted. 
There are also fears in some quarters of its 
sudden exhaustion., ° 

Although geologists and best trained 
fordign minifig engineers consider that a 
systematic’ scientific mining process for 
successfully working mica mines shoulf 
and could be resorted to, the practical ex- 
perience of the people concerned and con- 
nected wth this particular work show that 
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minor contrivances and arrangements 
and general system of non-wasteful work 
—have not much differed or improved 
from the past. In fact experts in mica- 
mining say that there is not much new to 
be learnt or applied unless the whole 
system somehow or other is completely 
changed and revolutionised.. In due course 
however some such system must be forth- 
coming. It is never too late for inventions. 
In mica-bearing areas pegmatite or 
mica-bearing veins—if we can Say so—are 
easily detected. Sometimes there are out- 
crops of mica on the very surfaces of the 
grounds or generally crests or slopes of 
hillocks. In former times when mica min- 
ing had not become industriallyefpopular, 
the local tribes, hillmen or agriculturists, a 
whole family of them, the youngsters ac- 
companying, would go up a known place of 
mica-bearing area with a few picks and 
baskets. They knew the natural signs of 
the soil and would begin digging a place 
and following the crop or vein of mica in 
whatever direction it would go in worm- 
like, tortuous holes, which would sometimes 
extend toa depth of 20 feet. They would 
simply bring out the cuttings and dig- 
gings, stone, mica and all, sort out the 
serviceable micas, bring them home and 
use them themselves for some purpose or 
other or sell them to persons intgrested for 
paltry sums. On another occasion ¢hey 
would again go to another place and soon 
they would cover all the near areds with 
holes and pits all over the place and thus 
denude and damage the nearest avæilable 
micae deposits in that locality. Such 
methods of working? and exploiting, or 
rather devastating, mica lands had con- 
tinued till a quarter of a century back. 


In the good old days two systems of 
mining were followed— 

(1) Quarries and open pit system. 

(2) Following the mica *vein crystal 
to crystal in whatever direction it would 
lead. . 

Even nowadays both these systems havee 
been adhered to. These however have now 
been supplemented by other systems of 
works, such as, vertical shafts, air and 
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ə ° ventilation shafts, etc. The unspacfous and ® préspecting work. Miningynay he carried 
es. e 


unhealthy hols of the former system have 
been greatly improved. Mines which now 
go underground to the depths of 200 to 
300 ft. are recéiviag special attentfor? both 
of the owners and of the law-makers of the 
°” land. Those deep mines which have struck 
rich deposits are yielding good crops and 
hence people and parties concerned in the 
profits and workifg, naturally pay more 
attention for safety and security both of 
life and property. Various laws and regu- 
lations, which are the outcome of serious 
ventures in proper business ways, are being 
applied to systematise the whole works in 
all its branches and systems. ° 
THe mining implements are simple and 
easily obtatnable. Pick-axes, spades, crow- 
bars, chisels, sledge hammers, baskets, 
brickets, tawas, are more or less all that 
are practically necessary for an ordinary 
mining operation. These entail an outlay 


of very mall capital. For more systematic - 


works of larger concerns use of dynamite 
and other explosives, kaud and steam 
pumps, pulleys etc. are the necessary acces- 
sories. 

To follow a day’s work in a mica mine 
in Behar may be interesting reading. 
At about 8 o’clock in the morning streams 
of people, men, women and juveniles are 
seen walking through lonely places of 
forests over beaten tracks, fording rivu- 
lets, crossing over hills and dales and go- 
ing towards the mining centres and pits, 
which are generally in ont of the way 
places in uninhabited areas and uncultiva- 
ted landg over hill crests or slopes or 
vaveys. The labourers carry with them 
all the nécessary implements required for 
the day’S* work. They mostly carry their 
food with them for the midday meals’ and 
sometimes*sthey have to carry even their 
own supply of drinking water. Mine 
labourers and the youngsters among 
them have been seen to walk a distance of 
8 to 10 miles to go to their works every 
morning and to come back home the 
same evening after putting in 8 to 10 
hours’ work. This they do day after day 
and in all -weather and seasons. Mine 
works genefally begin from 9 in the morn- 
ings. The labourers having all assembled 
at the pit heads the roll is called, atten- 

ə dance is registered and parties or gangs ot 
workers are formed and, headed by their 
mate or chief, are sent to various pits or 
places either for regular mining or for 
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on with or out explosi P 
In pits where mining proper isecarried.s 

on, the man in charge offthe mines techni- 
cally, known as “competent person?’ goes 
in first and sees that the pit sloping, bar- 
ricades, the scaffold@ings,*the inside walls 
and projections, the wooden pops, etc., 
are all intact and safe. He then 

the workers to goin. The work of women 
and children begins first. The*water that 
has accumulated through percolation or 
„Springs overnight and the hegps of rock, 
mica, ete., that have remained in the 
pits after the blasting which was the last 
operation f the previous day have res- 
pectively to be bailed out and cleaned out 
by a chain of women and juveniles with 
buckets, pitchers, baskets, etc. The men 
or miners then begin their work with 
pick, hammer, chisel, etc., and if blast- 
ing operations are needed, the blasting 
holes are made and stuffed with expl@sives 
and fuses. For blasting work the pits 
immediatly vacated after the fuse has beer? « 
fired and then after the explosion and the 
lapse of some time for the smoke to clear 
out the work of sorting ott servictable 
micas, ifany, are obtained and that of the 
clearing of broken rocks by womęn and 
children is again done. j 

If elaborate machineries are employed ° 

the pumping operations: are* done wiéh 
either hand or machine pumps and the 
loads brought up by means of pulleyg or 
some such mechanical contrivance. After 
every operation of blastingythe praps, the 
inside walls, the openings of pits, etc, are 
carefully Pooked to and necessaries fixed 
up. This cycle of similar operations goes 
on again and again. Mine work is 
generally stopped before dusk. In day 
time however all deep pits require lighting 
arrangements and small ‘oil torches or 
candles are uged. Actual mining ‘work 
having ceased in the evening, the dey’s 
findings of mica are brought up and co} ` 
lected together in heaps on the top of each 
pit. The sortings are then made, the ser- 
viceable micas are made up in bundles and 
the scraps and unnecessary pieces thrdwn 
away in heaps, somewhere near the 
mines or dumped, as they say. The Pun- 
dles are made in weights of 15‘to 20 geers 
‘and bound up with cordlike barks of creep-' 
ers plentiful in the bushes. The day’s work 
being finished the labourers accompanj 

by headmen and watchmen proce tofthe 


° MICA AND iTS INDUSTRY à 


nearest godown or store,and make over mining bas’ received the attention of the #7 
@ 


the day’s findjogs of. mica, implements, 
toa@ls and all. At this stage they have 


even. to’submit te personal searchings for 


stolen mita or any ‘other things. Some 
mining concergs have day and night 
works and for continuity of work two and’ 
sometimes three Sets df hands are employ- 

Proj@cts are in view for electric illumi- 


e 
EOD egy mines and use of push trams. 


The labourers in mica mines, spe- 
cially in Bear, are generally drawn from 
the natives of the lotalities. Almost all 
sorts of castes, from high to low, ande 
of different professions are represented 
among the workmen. Butealmost all are 
tillers of land and depend a great deal on 
the amount of agriculture they can do 
along with their works in mica mines or 
mica factories. Sometimes all the mem- 
bers of the family are seen to work in 
mines or factories. In,some places there 
is imported labour from other divisions 
or sabaivicions and rarely from other pro- 
Vinges. Butitis a noteworthy fact that 


o fheople living in miĉa mine areas are more 


„are made, . 


or less connected in some way or other 
wrth mica and its industry. For ordinary 
labour the juereniles earn about 14% to 2as, 
women 2as. to 244as, and men 3 to 5 as. a 
day., Weekly and fortnightly -payments 

Labour is genevadly fairly regular and 
supply adequate? But during paddy or 
other impbrtant sowing and harvest 
seasons workmen invariably stay away 
from their works and some difficulty is 
always then felt. Prospectings are gene- 
rally doneduring the rainy season when the 
ground is wet and easy for digging and 
when surface washings show up the out- 
crops. Winter months are also favourable 
for the purpose. Daring prospecting 
periods-and rainy seasons there is gene- 
rally some slackness in the regular mining 
work for reasons of labdur and other 
technical cdnsiderations. Old works are. 
renewed with full vigour and new works 
start during thedry days following rainy 
months. i 

Ror the last twenty years or so, mica 
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Government and mining ruleq, regulations, 
prospecting lease terms, etc., have been 
drawn up and fixed. Nowadays there 
are supposed to be regulardnspections of 
mica mines by special Gévernment mining 
inspectors and officers. The mining de- 
partments of the Government control all 
the mica mines as regards their safe work- 
ings, non-wastage and so on. All the 
details of work of the year, such as number 
of hands engaged, total raisings of mica 
and its approximate value, cases of acci- 
dents, health of workers, etc., are to be 
reported to the Government by all owners 
of mines, : 
Mica fields are worked on lease and 
share systems. Government. lands are 
also let out on lease. Zemindars and land- 
lords who own mica bearing lands make a 
very good profit by leasing out the rights 
to work and exploit mica. Fancy prices 
are often demanded for rich plots of land. 
To give an example: An area ef about 
500 square miles would brang a rent of 
about Rupees 25,000 a year plus a band- 
some salami.’ A few acres of mica bearing 
land would fetch as rent Rupees,1,000 a 
ear. 
7 Within the last decade of so there have 
been many enterprisers in the field of mica 
mining iadustry. Mica has however its 
sad failures too like all other mining. But 
considering the outlay in capital the re- 
sults generally obtained have been mar- 
vellous. But the old system of small 
capital and quick return will not and can- 
not continue to have its advantage for 
time unlimited. A change must fome and 
it has come. With the recognition of rfica 
by the civilized world there hds been a 
steady and increased demand. In these 
days of competition and industrialism, 
honest workers and parties, judiciou$ sys- 
tems*of working a mica mine area, effi- 
cient management and expert and special- 
ised knowledge are essentially necessary 
for profitably working mica mines and 
concerns, 


ANANDAPROKASH GHOSE. 
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“Everlasting peace bagongs only to those 
serene and saintly meu, who find God 
in their innermost being.” 


most Beloved should turn away, or 

_that we ourselves should remain at a 
distance from Him? Can any one ever 
desire to dwell apart from the Giver of 
life and wiedom, the Closest of Friends ? 
Even though a man’s soul be steeped in 
sin, it can hardly be so dead as to wish to 
dwell apart from God.» The longing for 
God cannot utterly be extinguished. 

The man who shrinks before the great 
dread within, can never banish from his 
secret heart tRe sound of these words,— 
“Whither will you flee; from whence will 
you get deliverance? Deprived of His 
Shelter, ‘with whom will you take re- 
fuge ?” , 

Ifyou are afraid because of your sin, 
then all the more eagerly take shelter with 
Him, and long to gain freedom from sin’s 
bondage. If you go to the mountain 
caves, the lonely forests, or the wide sea, 
you cannot escape from God. Nay, only 
as you take refuge with God, can you 
escape from the terror that dwells within. 

Therefgre, when you have sinned, do 
not seek tb flee from Him, but all the more 
pray fo Him with longing of heart and 
sorrow of spirit. Say to Him,—“I have 
made myself vile in Thy sight, but do thou 
accept me. «I have plunged into the dark- 
ness, but do Thou, O Light of lights, , lead 
me from darkness todight. Give me pun- 
ishment to the full, I am ready to bear it, 
if only I may be freed from the snares ôf 
sin and know once again the joy of Thy 
Presence.” 

Surely, if we come to Him thus, with 
real longing and sorrow, He will shower 
His love upen us and heal with tenderness 
our troubled spirit. s 

There are those who sin and do not take 


C any one eyer wish that the inner- 


ə Shelter with God, glozing their conscience 


with the lie that God and immoftality 
are things of nought. These men give 
place in their hearts to a thousand en- 
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tangling déubts. Their innermost” Soul” 


does not wish to declare that God is not, 
and yet they wish tg remain blind. They 
see that God is watching the evil and the 
*good, and yet they wish to refnain blind. 
They have fear in their hearts, and yet 
they will net fear God. The Father of all 
is calling them, but they remain deaf to 
that call. 
if we shrink back from God in fear of 
His punishments, then let us know that all 
Flis stripes are healing to the soul. Tak- 
ing shelter with Hrm we shall get freedom 
from all sorrow and release from alle fear. 
Our spirits will once more become enligh¢- 
ened with the light of His truth, attraeted 
by His revelation, and indwelt by His holy 
ove. 

When the hour of death draws near and . 
we are called upon to enter,God’s presence, 
what will our thoughts be then ? 

Some will think, “At one time I Ħad set 
out upon a wayward path, far ‘away frome 
God and without hope. , Thea God took 
pity on me, and I have again come back “to 
Him.” . 

Another will think, “My burden of 
sorrow and pain has become unbear@hle. 
Where is my path leading me? ' Ihave 
taken no pains to see where my life was 
going. When I could haveegone on the 
right path I turned away in contempt. 
God warned me again and again, but I 
gave no heed to His warning.” Ki 

Think not that the hour.of death is far 
distant. Nothing is sure. Think not that 
we may now enjoy the pleasures of the 
senses, but when old age comes we can 
then give ourselves to works of piety and 
contemplate God. The demons of evil only 
require time to become strong. 

« Do not trifle with the thought, that, 
because to-day we can safely overcome 
some perverse desire, thenefoge to-dayewe 
tuay safely indulge. The very thought 
„makes it clear that the temptation® has. 
dlready begun to gain the mastery. Can 
any one, who hates impurity, remain in- 
different in the midst of tmpuripy? Att 
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ethe manpwho ck to be free from sin,and 


tô make vanguished. right again trium- 
phant stand even now in God’s presence 


= and shéd before Him true tears of repent- 


ange, ° À 
THen the attractiveness ofsin will dis- 
appear, and the, paugs of sorrow will be 
quenshed. Then he will be full of deep 
orse that at one time he was away 


=e from God. He will feel how empty life 


—_ 
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was, and how impure, when he was not 
near to God. He will have learnt that 
only those wise men’, who in their owm 
souls can'*find His presence, have a real 
and lasting peace. 

As the scripture safs,—SOnly those 
wise men have everlasting happiness who 
in their own spirits see a witness to Him, 
who is the only Lord of the inner soul of 
all beings, and who creates the many trom 
the one. Otherscan never get such hap- 
piness.”” . 

d again another scripture says,— 
, Only those wise men have everlasting 
peace, who see in their own spirits a 
witness to Him, who amidst all change is 
the only Eternal, the Creator of. the con- 


' stiousness of all conscious beings, supply- 


ing the need® of all. Others can never get 
such peace.” ° 


- The scripture speaks of God’s witness ne 
e in the innermost spirit. There is indeed a God in their innermost being.” 


d e 
THEIR DWELLING PLACE. 


HE Semas call themselves Ashimis 

*and their tongue is rather akin to 
` that of the Angamis. They generally 
inhabit the Doyang, the Tizu and the 
Tita Valle$s. . 


s THEIR ORIGIN. 


There are a number of traditions as to 
their origin. One amongst these iə to the 
effgct that they came from the Jalu Hills. 
Another current: tradition ascribes the 
genesis of theirrace to a beautiful myth, 
which shortly runs thus: . 

The primeval mother gave birth to a 
man, a demon and a tiger. The former two 
were solicitous enough for her welfare but 
i tigęr wasnfuch bent.on preying upon 
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‘trite witne$s to “God, outside us, even ine 
this outward ray of light, bat that is, if a’ e 
sense, distant. Thereis a true witness to 
Him evenin this temple, but He is closer 
still fo us than that. He has His dwelling 
place in our innermost Soul. 

Our-body is His temple, His inner, 
shrine. Heis our own sole wealth,—not 


- only ours, as those things are ours, which 


belongs to all alike, such as the wind, 
the rain, the light of the sun,—but ours in 
intimate, innermost relations. He is the 
indwelling God of each man’s body, the 
household God of everyone of us. Just as 
we say ‘my father,’ ‘my mother,’ ‘my 
brother,’ ‘my sister,’ speaking of them all 
as mine, so God also ts ‘my God,’ the God 
of my heart. 

The scripture says,—Whoso makes 
separation, even in the least degree, him 
fear seizes.” When I feel God’s presence in 
my own soul, then, with Him as my Com- 
panion, I become fearless. F 

Wonderful indeed is the tfuth that 
everywhere, within and without, I find 
His presence! When I open my eyes, I see 
Him all around and about me. When I 
close my eyes, I see His self-revealing 
image full of majesty within my heart. 

“Everlasting peace belongs only to 
those serene and saintly men, who find 
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his plump mother—a nice idea, which he 
would have early carried out into ac- 
tion but for his wicked brothers, the man 
and the demon. Thus when they would go 
out into the field leaying the tiger in charge 
oftheir mother, he would often threaten 
*the old creature. Such a continual tiger- 
terror began to sicken and emaciate the 
mother and the manand the demon having 
gota scent of what was going on and 
understanding that their dear mother 
must soon die, compelled pim to hand 
over the charge of the mother to them and 
deputed him to the fields. 

But alas! the* poor mother did not 
survive; and they fearing some mischie 
might be wrought on the dead body by 
their peerless brother, hid it under the 
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to his parents, who angrily eattached'’g 
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“earth. Having returned “homé thg tiger 
* angrily asked Ghem as to the whereabouts 


ofthe mother. The man and the demon 
pointed to the forest and off he went 
towards thatedirection in quest, of the 
mother. Now the man and the demon took 
ecarnestly to cultivation. ' 

Now that the demon knew a bit ofthe 
black art (took-tak), a sealed book to the 
man, and could do as much work in the 
field as could be done by the man in twice 
or thrice the time needed by the demon, so 
his fields bore plenty of crops, quite to’ the 
amazement of his human brother. At the 
time of going to the field the demon’s 
wont was to take the opposite way of the 
man, e ‘ 

One day the man asked him about his 
way. The demon pointed tothe way up. 
The man, according to his logic, went 
down and suddenly ‘came across a red 
. substance shooting by him which bore the 
semblance ofa hen. At this the man fell 
senseless fo the ground, when the demon, 
bringing him back to his senses again by 
meaus of his incantations, addressed him 
saying: “Fearing the worst of you, my 
dear, I act contrary to what I say.” In 
consideration that his stay there might be 
prejudicial to the safety of man, he removed 
himself to the side of a distant tank and 
while leaving instructed him in better 
cultivation and in the practice of the 
(took-tak) black art. This explains the 


practice of demon-worship among the 
Nagas. 

This man begot two sons. One was 
named Upa. [In sema, “Upa” means to 
fly away. And because a hen was flying 
off, hetce this naming]. Another was 


called Huepo. [ ‘Huepo’’ means a native 
jar for sucking honey. And because such 
a one was near by, hence the naming ]. 


Some Semas explaiy their origin Bya 
different tradition. They say the Aoo, 
Angami, 
the descendants of four uterine brothers. 
The eldest bad a religious turn of mind, 
was much cared for by the parents and 
adequately clothed. He is the forefather 
of the Angamis. The second, a quarrel- 
some fellow, was poorly clothed by the 
parents and is traced as the head of the 
Aoo stock. The third was also an exact 
copy of the second and is the repeated 
ancestor of the Lota section. 

A notorious scoundrel and mischievous 
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Lota and Sema Nagas are’ 


piece of rag tẹ his waist and turnetl him 


out of doors. The Semas are his pfogeny.¢ 


This incident is at the ‘root of* different 
clothing amongst the ahove-menfioned 
our Naga tribes. 2 

Some Semas agdin are of opinion 
that they have come out from the*gigang 
stone 
The Angamis, too, favour various tradi- 
tions explicative of their origih and also 
refer to the gigantic Stone of Kajakunema 
as the birth-place of the Angamis, the 
Semas, and the Lotas. This peculiar stone- 
legend is cyrrertt also among the other 
Nagas. The Aoo Nagas say they have 
come from the Loongturak mountain and 
so the Nagas as a rule deify the mountains. 

I think it will not be quite out of place 
to give a detailed account of the Angamese 
legend about the Kajakunema stone. 
According to it there lived an old man aud 
his wife with three sons in Kajakunema. 
The three sons used to sun their paddy gn’ 


at the village of Kajaķunema, = — 


the stone. Great was their surprise when? © 


the paddy would double its amount every 
evening. This miracle was naturalky 
attributed to a specific property in the 
stone itself and the phenofnenon conse- 


quently tended to sound a jarringe note. 


amongst the brothers: with regard to its 
possession, which fact, being perceived 
by their father, caused hinf to pile heaps of 
straw on the said stone and set fire to it. 


With the reverberation of thunder fhe’ 


stone split into two and out came the de- 
mon within and, went up to Heaverf. 
Though the property of the stone was lost, 
the brothers fell out with one another be- 
fore long, separated and betook them- 
sebves to different regions. 

The Angamiss the Semas and, the 
Lotas are the descendants of these three. 

Though these legends never give us solid 
facts to rely upon yet they help ug so 
much as to infer, and trtfly indeed, that 


once they lived together, and this is also, 


corroborated by the striking unity of 
social life of the three different Naga tribes. 
The Aoos and Miris are similar and are 
traced to the same stock. The Anga- 
mis, the Semas and the Lotas bury their 
dead; whereas the Aoos and? the Miris 
preserve them. The Angami, Sema 


aud Lota women do not tatoo their ° 


bodies ; whereas the Aoo and Miri women 


do. The Angamis, the Semag and’ the Rot 
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have no Separate “Morong” (household forè some t*ncouth substances and rude im-* e 
thg unmarried); whereas the, Aoo andthe plements of war worn in tlifferent parts 
« Miris bave. ‚Again, the former three have of the body, such as a two edged dao 


no “Shankum” (the music on the eve of a 
victosy), whereas the latter two have it. 
A great deal of difference can be marked 
even in the cofistruetion of their houses. 
For instance, the Angamis, the Semas 


~ . 48d the Lotas have got wooden “Kikas” 


in thei®houses, but no “Machang” there ; 
whereas tee Aoos and Miris have plenty 
of bamboo-built “Machang” inside the 
house anq verandah outside’ but ngo 
“Kikas”, 


SEMA MALES AND FEMALES AND THEIR 
DRESSES. 


The male Semas are of swarthy com- 
plexion but handsome, strongly built, 
brave and courageous. They are fond ot 
hunting and rank highest among all the 
Nagas for their miulifary tactics. The 
Sem&s, whose only wearing apparel is 
mothing but a piece of green rag, very 


‘  esifiallin size and kept hanging down from 


the fore part of the waist, can be unhest- 
tatingly called a naked people. 

But a vegy reasonable explanation is 
offered by tkem for this intentional 
.paucigy in dress: Weare born naked and 
it if sinful to hide that nudity. The 
e Semas, though a primitive race, are 
accustomed to -theft and falsehood, and 
have a sharp sense of social precedence. 
-You can easily single out a wealthy Sema 
with a wreath of conch shell around his 
weck and ivory ornaments on the arms 
and “cowry’? ornaments on the wrist. 
They form a noble class by thethselves and 
can weat béar’s teeth as an insignia of 
their nobility won by succeeding in he- 
heading a fellow-creature. Such a custom 
was prevalent indeed before the establish- 
ment of the British government there and 
the humanising influence thereof came into 
Operation, but the relic of such.a dignified 
„sense of nobility amongst them is still 
visible when they as camp-followers accom- 
pany the frontier expeditionary forces sent 
against the Miris, Mishmis, Abars, Akas 
or*Dafflas, and can decapitate anybody, 
dead or alive, 6r even can spear a corpse, 

*The Sema dance is the best of all Naga 
dances. They generally dance on the eve 
- of some festivities. The most striking 
feature of that dance is the fantastic 
dresses and oraatments they wear at the 
tilme’ofdancing. These generally consist of 


hung along the back from, the shoulder, 
caps Indde, of bear’s skin or human hair 
and thelike. ` 

The Sema women are strongly built but” 
they aredark and not handsome. They 
have got their hair brown and short, 

The Semas also Mave got a dowry 
system contrary to the Bengal system, the 
bride-groom has to pay for the bride, and 
therefore, like the Aoos, they cannot enjoy 
the blessing (!) of numberless marriages, as 
it entails a heavy expenditure of money on 
thee profligate. Having no fear. of a 
divorce, the Sema woman takes little care 
of her physical charms after*the nuptial 
knot is once tied, and to their credit it 
may be said that among the whole family 
of Naga women the Sema kind is the only 
one that knows what chastity really 
means. . °° 

True to the nature of gll women, the 
Sema females are very fond of ornaments 
and fine dresses. Thus they like vari- 
ous kinds of bangles made of mixed 
metals, and wreaths of conch-shells and 
crimson coloured ‘‘manis’’*are no less their 
favourite. Their ‘‘mekhalas’’ spreading 
from the waist down to the ankle isa 
very beautiful and costly thing if variega- 
ted by parallel lifes of conch-shells or 
crimson-coloured “mani”? wreaths. Such 
a ‘“mekhala”’ belonging to aSema girl of 
a wealthy father may be worth forty or 
fifty rupees at a rough estimate. But the 
primary defect in their dregs, which 
strikes one most, is that they ‘neywrecare 
to cover their breast. 

Christianity has not as yef appeared 
among the Semas and no light of education 
has, as yet, crept into their sdciety.*° They 
are still at the lowest grade of civilisation 
like the Miris. s 


THE SEMA VILLAGE AND HOUSEHOLD. 


There are trenches running round all the 
Sema villages, and these treuches again 
are palisaded with thick rows of bamboos. 

All this is a provision for holding out 
against the enemy. There isho “para” or 
khel in theSema Village. The two-thatched 
Sema houses are generally made of straw 
and bamboo with three doors respectively 
fitted in the front, in the back and in the 
side of the house. Opposite to the sidedoor, | 
peculiar only to the Sema houses, fire is 
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, kept continually burning within. There are 
three rooms in dvery Sema house: the first 
or the fore room shelters the cows, pigs and 
other domestic animals ; the second or the 
middle room serves as the paddy-hofise; 
the third or the last room serves the 
purpose of all other household affairs. The 
most important function, namely cooking, 
is performed there and the master of the 
house sleeps there with his wife and little 
children. Ashas already been said, the 
Semas have no separate “Marang” or 
household for the unmarried. 

The unmarried Sema youths pass their 
nightsin the first or fore-room which is 
big enopgh for them and the cattle, and 
the second or the middle room cordially 
welcomes the*unmarried young girls. 


MATRIMONIAL RITES. 


There is nothing like courtship among 
the Semas. The parents on both sides 
settle a tharriage, always subject to the. 
opinion of the bay and the girl concerned. 
A matrimonial overture isconfirmed by the 
would be bridegroom going to the bride’s 
house attended by a number of frieuds, 
where they are helped to sumptuous 
dishes of sweet-smelling boiled rice and 
honey by the bride according td the wishes 
of her mother. A Sema girl values her 
chastity above all. The parents of a young 
unmarried Sema girl’ watch over her 
carefully, and Sema society is no less 
punctilious on this point. Thusifa young 
Sema touches the body of an unmarried 
young Sema girl, he is liable toa fine and 
is hated and ridiculed by society. A 
rigid whgervance of this moral rule by 
Sema society has served to save the Sema 
girls from living a life of immorality and 
shamelessness, to which the Aoo girls have 
succumbed mainly owing to the laxity of 
their society with regard to the keepingeup 
of this standard of motality. 

We have already said that there isa, 
kind of dowry system among the Semas. 
Generally the girl’s father is entitled to 
exact something from the boy’s father. 
When an overture is consented to both by 
the boy and the girl, the father of the boy 
finds the amofnt to be paid to the girl’s 
father. Inthe marriage of a rich man’s 
daughter or of a chieftain’s, the amount 
may riseas high as five or six, hundred 
rupees. The lowest amount may be fifty 
or sixty rupees, roughly speaking, without 
| paying which even the poorest Sema can- 
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d 
fot ‘aspire to wedlotk. Itm Be asked | 


what dowry does the girl’s father giwe to 
his dear daughter. To the credit of her 
father we may say that he.often cuts outa 
considerable part of the much-talleed-of 
amount paid to him consisting of cash 
money and domestic*aninfals and grace- 
fully allots it to the share of his deughter. 
Oa the day of the marriage the parents o 
the bridegroom, accompanied by their 
relations, proceeds with a big® boar to- 
wards the house/of tthe girl’s father for 
bringing her. The bride’s father feds them 
Sumptuously with the meat of that boar. 
The party then carries the bride to the new 
house of the* bridegroom, which he himself 
builds specially for this purpose, and passes 
the night there sumptuously fed. The 
Sema bridé comes no poor hanger-on to 
her husband’s house. Apart from the 
handsome dowry already referred to, she 
comes possessed with a solid ‘“Stridhana 
property” of her own. Itis custonfary 
with Sema girls, while under their father’s 


ba 
roof, to amass separate property unknown 


to their fatber and deposit with persons 
other than himself. This self-acquired 
property together with the dowry—which 
sometimes consist of valuable things such 
as pigs, heus, precious stones, -ornaments 
of mixed metals, wearing apparel, &c.,— 
indeed farther dignifies .her personality in 
the eye of her husband and-shis rélations. e 

. Polygamy is allowed in the Sema 
society, and a “Sardar” can marry six dr 
seven wives. On the death of a Sema 
his wives may be married out to other 
families, but if the brothers of.the deceased 
are willing fo marry them themselves they 
can be given away to others on ho account. 
A man can marry his step-mother on the 
death of his father. Though the Sema society 
allows divorce among its people, it.never 
makes a very abundant use of this custom 
like the Aoos und other Nagas. The 
ground of divorce is dissatisfaction of she 
husband. If the divorce comes within three 
years of the marriage the husband may 
recover, the amount paid to the father of 
the wife, but if it comes later the husband 
is*to pay a fine tothe wife. The birth*ot 
a child even within three’ years of the 


marriage is no bar toa divdrce@ 
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RELIGION AND PRIESTCRAFT. 
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The Semas are monotheistic in belief 
and their name of God is “Kunglin.”, 


Kunglin has created this tiniverst ‘agd 


CA 


a . 





= e iae A Sema Girl. 
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resides in the sky. He sees through the 
deeds of all.: The Semas believe im “Satan” 
and favor the stories of ghosts and spec- 


‘tres. The Sema satan is known as “Taga. 3 


my.” The favourite haunt of Tagamy is 
in the’midst of gigantic stones, in the beds 
of rivers, in the dense forest and, according 
to some, in the very houses ef men now and 
then, Accofding to Sema belief the soul of 
a. religious man goes up to the sky and þe- 
comes a Deo there and that of an irreligi- 
ous one walks down to an abysmal 
depth below and is born again as a human 
being ora fly there. i 


EEr ; { . t a . > . . . > 

-Auou (ares) js the principal priest of 
the Semas and in every village there is onè 
of tifem. Being the hereditary priest of the- 
Semas, and in respect second to the sardar, 
the Auou is the authority on questions 
of the *gena’*or religious rites of the 

ies OR i aa : 
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THE SEMAS 





Sema Girls Fetching Firewood. 


Semas, and the sole person to fix the date 
for the celebration of sucha gefia gng to 


-order for its necessary publication. He 
receives paddy from every villager and in 
time of gena he gets meat. Whenever a new 
village is going to be founded; the house 
of tke Auou has first to be built, then that 
of the sardar and thef others’. 

, In every village there is a class of people 
known as “Lapu” or Apnou whose busi- 
ness is to bury the dead of the village. 





The shovels used at the time of the burial - 


come to the possession of these Lapus, 
whose secondary business is also to dig 
out canals for the purpose of letting the 
water in and out whenever a new village 
is in-the process of being built: Ina gena 


called “Afisata’”’ the Lapu will suck honey e 


first of all and will receivea cow’s leg and 
a seer of salt. He also gets suflicient 
paddy for burying the dead. | 


era 
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The Sema fenas are few and simple and 
sinilarto other Naga genas, both indivi- 
dual and socigl. There is no hard, apd fast 
ruefor the celeBration of an individual 
‘gena,’ which is indicative of the wealthand 
soeial position of the celebrater and which 
can only be performed by the rich folk of 
the community, but the social ‘genas’ 
must be performed by one and all and 
every one must render pecuniary help for 
the performance of such a rite. . 


The genas are naturally performed after ‘ 


the conclusion ofa happy marriage, after 
the safe ending ‘of the sowing season, at 
the time of reaping «a harvest, and af the 
time of clearing a forest for the purpose of 
cultivation’ During these genas people are 
fed to their heart’s content with rice and 
honey and the celebration is graced bya 
lively demonstration of dancing and sing- 
ing. These festivities and enjoyments 
which last sometimes for thirty days are 
meant for good harvest, increase of wealth 
and decrease of woe. At the time of wor- 
sipping the Deo, a woman is not allowed 
to be present there. Their sacrificing poles, 
something similar to those in Bengal, are 
of the shape of an Y. We, have already 
sad the Semas believe that the Tagami 
also lives in the houses of men. So, to 
avert such a catastrophe, they performa 
gena called “Akichiney” yearly or every 
three years, in which the Sema male and 
female, rising early in a particular morning, 
wil sacrifice a small boar, burn it, divide 
it into sixty parts on sixty leaves with 
sixty graifs of rice, and pass the whole day 
wi-fi doors feeding themselves simply 
upon meat and honey. To avert any visi- 
tation of plague or outbreak of serious 
fire in the village the villagers unitedly 
perform every year.a gena called“Akneya”’, 
at which the ‘“Auou’’ is the principal priest 
wko sacrifices a very large boar and seve- 
ral hens, and this is simply attended by tlre 
males to the exclusion of the females. There 
are various other genas like these. 


Sema SARDARS AND SEMA COLONY SYSTEM. 


In every Sema village there is a sardar 
or a king who is the absolute master of 
thet village. Sema sardarship is heredi- 
tary and succession to ‘it is ruled by the 
aw of primogeniture. When a sardar be- 
comes too old to carryon the administra- 
tion of his village he generally delegates 
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ọ his power to his eldest sow. The agricul- 


tural fields are the sardar’a pfoperty, who 

leases out_plots of them to the yillafers, 

who in return work jn their sardar’s ‘fields 

free of charge and whenever any,ofte of 

«theni catches fish or hunts an animal, the 

sardar will undoubtedly get his royal 
ate 


_ share. | T e 


Whenever there is a perceptible incr®™~e 


in the population of a village an@ its limit- 


ed resources cannot meet the demands of 
the increased popylation, a band of ‘vil- 
lagers set out with the purpose of founding 
a new village with new corn-fields. They 
take with them a Auou and a Lapu, and 
the sardaresends one of his sons with them 

who becomes the sardar of the new vil- 
lage. First of all the Lapu digs out the 

waterpaths of the village. Then the house 


- 


of the Auou is prepared. Then comes the ° 


sardar’s and last of all the other villagers’. 


Other Naga tribes lack such a colonising 
eee 


activity. | 
3 NAMING. {aerate 
The sardar gives warlike, famous, and 
heroic names to his children which the 
other people cannot aspire to and if any 
One is ambitious enough tp call one of his 
issues by such a name, an exclusive luxur 
of the sardar, he is sure to have heaps 6f 


ridicule and banter ‘showered upon hise 


head. Some villages ‘are.named after their 
sardars. 


PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESSION TO PROPERTY: - 


So 


On the death of a Sema, his-eldest*spn — 


takes the largest share in the property and 


the house of his father ; and the remainder 


is equally divided amongst his other sons. 
The daughters have no claim to the im- 
‘moveable property of their father. Though 


they have a certain right to the mevable 


property if their father was an admittedly 
rich man, : i U #4 


LYCANTHROPY., 


The Semas fancy that certain people 


have the power of changing themselves 
into ttgers. Accotding to them, half ‘the 
soul of such a_lycanthropist runs ¢nto 
the forest and takes shelter in a tiger, 
whereas the other half remains in the bedy 


of the man himself. When this tiger is: _ 
chased by anybody, the half-souled tran. ° 


instantaneously runs mad and the people 

suspect a lot of things, Some people 

change themselves into tiger$in matice ahd 
$ AE A 
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in that rm p , n 
destroy t h'e » E 
cattle oftheir | 
enemies. If the — 
tiger ig killed 
by chance, the 
man also dies. 
It $ yery 
de@cult to re- 
lease half the- 
soul from ,a 
tiger unless 
the lycan- 
thropist c@n 
eat the rem- 
nant of the 
raw meat tast- 
ed by that 
particular 
’ tiger in which 
his soul resi- 
des. It is not 
knowa if the 
tiger dies at 
5 thee death of 
the man but it 
is unmistak- 
ably certain 
that the mah 
dies at the 2: byr 
death Ô the | $ 
«tiger. Tomake i J 
t ketip belief- ..° es 
_well-founded "they generally trace a simi- 








‘such a tiger is chased by the people 
e relatives of the man-tiger become con- 
ous of it at once and they inform the 
asets about it. My Naga servant, 
y” Kas seen his eldest brother 
azatulukey’* of the’ “Khukia” village 
and “Shakutukey” of ‘Hohibi’’ village 
- turn*themselves into tigers. He was him-, 
self one of the party when the villagers of 
“Khukia” gave chase to the tiger possessed 






of the-seul of the aforesaid ‘“‘Shakutukey”. 
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The Semas Cultivating. 


He says that just when a very hot chase_ 
was given to the tiger the villagers of 
“Hohibi’ came running -by and identified 
it to be Shakutukey, whereupon they had 
to cease the chase and return home. 
“Shakutukey” himself admitted that he 
had passed through a crisis. Thesedy@an- 
thropists can change others also into tigers 


‘ but such an operation takes up a good deal 


of time. - k A 
AGRICULTURE AND ITS PRODUCE; 


~ The Nagas are an agricultural people. 
The majority of the Semas are poor and 
some have no corn-field at all. Some live 
as serfs in the houses of the sardar and the 
rich man who gives them fields, and they in 
their turn work in the fields of their mas- 
ters. Wool, corn, kani corn, efc., are their 
chief agricultural produee. They have very 
few watered fields, but the great majority 
of their fields are dry. If such a dry field is 
located in a very high place and the soil is ° 
comparatively rather fertile, the Semas can 
use itfor two consecutive years; other- 


. 
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A THEIR-Foop AND DRINI®. : ers 
The Nagas eat cows, boars, dogs, antl | 
“other domestic animals. Some Nagas fike, 
to eat monkeys, but hears and deer-aré the 
favourite- food of all the Nagas, “The 
- Semas do not eat snakes and tigers. 
Among the whole race ofthe Nagas, ‘the 
Semas only know a bit of @leahliness 
about their food, but the Aoos are We _ 
worst in. this matter and the *Angamis 
exclude nothing from their foodstuff. 
I have been an eye-witness to à very in- — 
teresting spectacle. More than once’ I 
‘haye seen both Semas and Lotas hold a 
grand feast upon the living white ants. 
In -the daek of the evening when the 
white ants begin to come out from holes in’ 
the earth, quite a number of Sema men and 
women, both young and old, not to 
speak of the little boys and girls, assemble 
at their issuing place and feed themselves 
to their heart’s cdntent upon these deli’ 
cious little things. Some catch aehuge 
number for carrying them home. Some  - 
again gulp them down so greedily andia ẹ ' 
such a large quantity that ‘it simply 
nauseates one to look at them at the time. 
Some need no other food for the night: 3 
The school boys and the' interpreters 
indeed become shy at the sight of ys, but’ 
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3 ire 
wise they have to leave it uncultivated for 
ight or nine.years together so as to make 
t fit for cultivation again. This makes 
‘heir cultivation a dificult and painful task 
‘or them. © | 

The Semas know not how to weave 
‘heir clothes but they are clever enough to 
tide their inability by adducing a false 
‘xcusée that this is “prohibited”. The same: 
-xcuse 18 used to explain away their igno- 
‘ance in the emaking of iron implements 
and weapons. $ | 5 

These articles they purchase from the 
Viris, Rangmas, and Lotas. But now in. 
bome villages ‘this industry has dawned 
and some iron-made articles of every day 
ise are being made there, | 
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The Stone From Which The Semas Bglieve _ o 
E | That They Have Originated, "> 
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; such anforbidhesitatjon gives 
way under much more keen 
temptgtion before long, ard 
with a littlé pause they take 
toe their delightful labour 
with much more enthusiasm 
than before. The Qemas do 
not eat, elephants; perhaps 
@ecause no such thing is avail- 
able in their high-peaked 
mountaing, The Nagas do full 
justice to an animal’s flesh in 
the strictest sense of the word. 
To the cdit of the Semas, 
Lotas, and Aoos, it may be 
said that they reject the hairy, 
portion, whereas the -Angamis 
are very careful to retain 
them. Honey is the favourite 
drink of the Nagas. » 


_ TREATMENT OF DEAD BODIES. 


‘Bhe Semas, like the Angamis and the 
eLotas, bury thein dead in the court-yard. 
» The dead body of a very little child, five 

or six days old, is buried within the house. 
The burial takes place on the very day of 


thedeath. ,On the death of a rich man his - 


relations assemble at his house to mourn 
„his joss and do not bury him until 
they have performed some gena on behalf 
of his departed soul. The well-known 
bapu SE the. grave and places the 
dead body init. He gets two “khangs” of 
. paddy for burying each dead body and gets 
a Share of the cattle sacrificed in the gena. 
Oh the third qay of the death another gena 
is performed and the ‘relatives of the de- 
ased are feasted with the meat of a big 
boar, The felatives of a dead male, on their 
part, celebrate the gena for six days and 
those Of a female for'five days, and during 
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“Pair Greece | SAd relic of departed worth ! 

‘mortal, though no more ! though fallen, Behl 
>E rest ao? l —Byron. 


i SHE article ‘deals with the ruins of the 
once great capital of Rajendra Chola, 
“situated n a remote eorner of the 


à Uday&’rpalayam Taluk, Trichinopoly Dis- 
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THE RUINS OF GANGAIKONDACHOLAPURAM ° 





A Sema Grave. 


that term of impurity none of them do 
any work for themselves. | 

On the death of a sardar or a» wealthy 
man, the villagers ina body = a uni- 

eversal gena for one day when none of them 
do any work. 

The Semas build small houses over the 
graves of well-to-do persons with bamboo 
built ‘‘Machangs” ` within, whereupon 
they place spears, ddos, shields, various 
clothes and numerous wreathes of 
“matis.” They keep suspended around 
the housesas many wooden imitations of 
the heads of wild animals and ferocious 
beasts as the deceased had killed in their 
life-time and if any one distinguished him- 
self by cutting off human heads during 
his life-time they hang an equal number 
of wooden imitations of~ hfiman heads 
around the little house on his graVe. 


Gauhati, SURENDRANATH MAZUMDAR, 
Assami, L: M. S$. 
d a 
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THE RUINS OF GANGAIK ONDACHOLAPURAM- 


trict, and connected by gravel road with 
Aduthurai, a railway station in the South 
Indian Railway, in the Tanjore District. 
These ruins of India’s forgotten greag- 
nesS8S of an age—a golden age, when 
her. emperors extended their puissant 
arms beyond the seas, when empires 
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statesmen, afd 
philosophers ; tlfese 
ruins “glimmermg 
through the aa 
ethatewere,”’ with a. 
peculiar wit@hery 
and delight on %® 
moonlit nighé, strike 
the behojder with 
the mingled feelings 
of awe, _ reverence 
and admiration. 
There they staid, 
' phoenix-like, chang- 
ing, yet unchanged 
—yes, changing in 
all the varied, and 
charming’ processes 
of dilapidation to 
* scarce a mound of 
crumbled sands le 


“ HISTORY. e a 


This Ga n ga i`- 
kondachola puram 
was made the Capt 
tal of the’Empire, by- 
Rajendra Chola 
Deva,  surn&med - 
Gangaikonda, son ,. 
afid , successor of 
Rajaraja Chola, who 
reigned from 1018— . 
1035 A.D., and 
named it in com, 
memoration , of. the 
conquests of North- 
ern Indias extending 
as far north as the 
Ganges. Gang ai- 
kondathola purem 
a i eT Pe =A] + means.the town of 
> FR i SE o - Chola who conqger- 


oe QPS” $6 Ke =" Sto sa A Seat 
The High Artistic Gateway Leading to the Sanctum From South, ed Ganga sii the 
Ganges. His achieve- 


mightier than those of Assyria, Babylon, ments as an emperor were immense: his ° 
and Greece, grew, flourished, and decayed; fleet crossing the Bay of Bengal attacked 
these ruins standing in lonely dignity, and and captured Kadaram the ancient capital 
solemn grandeur, amidst the now desolate ofe Prome, and also the seaports of Tako- 
waste, defying’ as it were, the ravages of lam and Mattains (Mattaban). The an- 
‘Time, scorning to note the. violent convul- _nexation of Nicobar and Andaman Islands 
sions and revolutions ,that were daily sodn followed the conquest of Pégu. Says 
being acted before them, yet remaining V. A. Smith, the well-known author of the- 
‘always a silent witness; these ruins? a ‘Karly History of India” : 

monument of Eternity, “once the Dome of ‘During the earlier years of hig reign, Rajendra 
Thought, the Palace of the Soul,” and the Chola Deya, had oceupied himself with a snecession * 
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of wars %againat the northern” 
*powers. He®came into collision 
exen With Maħipala, King of è 
e Behar and Bengal, and brought 
his army to the hanke of the 
G@nges. In memory of this ex- 
ploit, he assumed the title of 
Gangaikonda, and built a new 
capital city, which he ® called 
Gangaikemdacholapuram. Near 
@Ais city be constructed a vast 
_ artificiak lake with an embank- 
ment 16 miles long, fully pro- , 
vided with %he necessary slui- . 
ces, and channels for theirriga- 
tion of alarge area. The city 
was adorn@i by a magnificent 
palace, and a gigantic temple 
enshrining a lingam, formed ef 
a black granite monolith 30 ft. 
high. The ruins of these struc- 
_tures, sadly defaced “by the 
ravages of Modern Utilitarians 
4n search of building materials, 
still stand in lonely grandeur: 
-in a desolate region of the Trichi- 
nopoly District. The sculptures 
in the temple are of singular 
excefence.” i 
. ” . In_his new capital, 
” “ Rajendra Chola Deva 
built the gigantic temple 
m the model of the temple 
at Tanjore The temple is - 
surrounded By an enclo- 
- sureeneasuring 580 ft. by 
370 ft. and at the corners 
stand the bastions, now 
¢n a ruined condition, 
- -e The tower is built in a 
pyramidal: form, measur- 
ing about 240 ft. high, 
and the base of it is so 
broad, that it is popular- 
ly supposed that the 
shadow of the tower, 
never falls beyond the 
base. The pull-god. that 
faces‘the-femple is said to 
be monolithic—but the , 
broken piges of masonry 
shdw it to bé otherwise ? 
e —and its height may be i ; 
conceived by a comparison with the size and one in the north, measuring 60 ft, 
of the man standing in the photogsaph by ~ high. : $ 


thg side of it. — | l . The surrounding gallery of two storeys 
iu The works of art and sculpture are of a high was a magnificent strfiicture. What 
very high, standard, and the cost and with the ravages of time, what with the 
labour that should have been spent in fhe utilitarian view-~‘‘Civilized Vandalism’’— 

. cofistruction ofthe artistic gateway that of the Company’s Government to build the 
leads to the sanctum sanctorum may ‘be Lower. Anrtictt (1836), and the Jubilee 
imagined „by a look at the photograph. Tank at Jayangondacholapuram, these 
“There are two gateways, one in the south, piles of ruins look sadder, affording an 





The Tall Pyramidal Tower, and the Colossal Bull god. 
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The Remaining Portion of the Gallery, which once Extended Throughout the Prakara from which Gr@nite - 
Stone and other Building Materials Were Removed to Build the Lower Annicut in 1836. 


Photographs taken by &. Kalyanasundram Iyer 
< i 13tSarkar Naik Street, Kumbakonam, ri 
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awñsi contrast, of what it had been, and _ village assemblies, the ‘‘little republics”: . 
whatitisnow!  ° ; and the greať Empire itself, obeying the 
‘But Oh! where are the palaces, the predestined laws, has perished! Hic ja¢et 

baths, the. gardens, the pleasure aeree is yöt in the Book-of Time ! ; 

Alas gonè, gone are the days of the ° i 

glorious Rajendra Chola, gone are the K. pa eal aia 


——— ‘ alten, 
. © , Lin 


A A e. s 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


LITICAL phenomena are at bottom be attacked not from the standpoint of 
but psychological phenomena. So it~ politics, but from that of human nature. 
behoves the student of psychology +» That a malady, and that of a very 
no less than the politician to study, and serious nature, exists, is “undisputed. But 
if possible, also to solve, the problems the diagnosis has hitherto beem a matter 
presented by political gomplexities. The ofthe greatest. dispute. The causes dis- 
Iodian situation is one of the greatest covered are many, and the remedies pres- - ' 
problems before the world. Péliticians of cribed are still more. 3 | 
various schools and divergent views have It is amusing as well as amazing to, 
hac their full say. Let the problem now _ witness the singular spectacle of the laters 
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of the Spposite parties dtciding their own 
"case. , Every jadgé may not be a very acute 
e lawyer, but it is essential fhat he should 
not belong to any of the parties concerned. 
‘ ABsajute detachment is of course impossi- 
ble in politics—every Indian has ‘an un- 
conscious bias m faveur of India and every 
Englishman has the same in favour of 
“igland,—but- relative detachment in the 
study ofa problem so complèx is not only 
desirable, at is essential, it is imperative. 
A party leader is ex.lypothesi an impas- 
sioned enthusiast, a biassed advocate, 
void of balanced judgment. He would 
cease to-bea party leadey the moment he 
viewed the -questions affectisg his party 
with impartiality and detachment. This 
very fact disqualifies him for arriving at 
an equitable solution ofa problem so full 
of emotional factors as the future of the 
British in India. ° 
It would be intefesting, if not also 
insteuctive, to acquaint ‘ourselves with 
-some of the causes discovered and remedies 


a epfescribed. ° 


First, comes the theory of revenge. It 
means that the British in India by their 
deeds of Qppression, tyranny, treachery 
and deceit have made themselves obnoxt- 

ous ġo the people of India who are now 
seeking every opportunity to avenge them- 
* selves. Repression, pure and naked, is, 
according sto this theory, the proper 
remedy. ‘ l 

‘Next, there is the opinion that it is 
Western education that has turned the 
heads of the Indian people, so the Govern- 
ment has only to curtail education in 
order to stop sedition and discéntent. 

Then “thêre is another school whose 
formula is that the Indian unrest is ¢s- 
sentially an-un-employment problem, so 
thafif theBfitish could manage to create 
a sufficiently large number of employ:nents 
for the educated classes, there would be 
aneend of ĝl the trouble. a ; 

There is yet another class of politicians 
who are convinced that the entire unrest 
is due to the exclusion of religion and 
theology from our modern scheme of 
edfication, so that if we could make Indian 
education a little theological, India could 
bé won back. ° . 2 =. 

These ‘are some of the typical causes 

‘ discovered by professional politicians to 
be at the root of the Indian discontent. 
Let us consider these separately. 


1. If the alienation of India is due 
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solelye to ‘isolated acts of misdeed on the 
part of British Officials, Wow is it that 
the isolated acts of British justice and 
benevolence, far more numeroug/ Jhave 
faila] to bring about. a ‘reversal of this 
feeling of aversion? Has not England 
given India many good things? Has she 
not given her roads, bridges, canals, rail- 
ways, post offices. telegraphs, hospitals, 
libraries, colleges, uiiversities? Is Indja- 
utterly insensible to these- blessings of 
British rule? Or would it be seriously 
contended that Indians as a race are 
wholly devoid of that universal human 
instinct—gratitude? Moreover, is it not a 
fact that India placed herself under British 
rule willingly ? She wasasa wholé never 
won by conquest. She pbaced herself 
almost voluntarily under’ Britain’s pro- 
tection. This was- more than a century 
and a halfago. ‘Sixty years ago she got 
an opportunity of repudiating her choice, 
but instead of that she ratified jt. © As for 
the remedy suggested, has repression 
succeeded in any country at any time? 
It failed in Russia, failed in Turkey, failed 
in France, failed in England herself. In 
India too it has had its trial: Since the 
year 1907, there has been an unbroken 
succession of repressive laws in the 
Statute Book, stringent and yet more 
stringent. And the only consequence has 
been a correspondfng increase of lawless- 
ness. Anarchism, utterly foreign to Indian 
history, took its birth in 1908, and ever 
since have deeds of violence, political 
dacoities, assassinations, and virulence of 
language continued to go up. 

2. The cause discovered here ig,only 
partially true, but the remedy suggested 
is entirely inapplicable. Let tle advocates 
of this view reflect. Is it at all practica- 
ble to check the ever-increastog votume of 
educational progress? It is now some 
years since the bureaucracy have been 
joing their level best, in the name of 
efficiency, to keep ‘down the number of 
the school-going population. But what 
has been the result? A growing number 
of private schools, private colleges, and 
now comes the inauguration of a national 
university. The school-goirfg population 
far from going. down is constantly 
on the increase. . o 

-8. The third reason adduced is 
singtlarly puerile. Is the unrest confined 
wholly, or even largely, to the unsuccessful 
employment-seeking class? Just the reverse. 
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"It, is precisely the “agitator” “class who 


* -not only do nd{ seek Government employ- 
ments, but very often positively decline to 
accept them when offered. Besides, the 
Government have ,.for several yeays been 
throwing open to the dark-complexioned 
high offices hitherto preserved for the 
white ; yet there is not the slightest sign 
of decrease in the prevailing unrest. 

&, The last obsesvation is also clearly 
opposed to facts. It is not the want of 
theological instruction but the excess of it 
that pervades the Indian home atmos- 
phere. Nor is there a dearth of denomina- 
tional and sectarian schools and colleges 
where theological instruction forms ean 
integral part of the curriculum. Such in- 
stitutions ase not few and far between. 
They flourish at every important _place 
throughout the country. And it is to be 
noted that not a few of the political in- 
ternees and detenus have hailed from the 
religiouse and priestly classes. The un- 
enviable position that the Arya Samayjic 
societies have lòng held in the official eyes 
is known toall. And who in Upper India 
does not know that such avowedly theo- 
logical and religious institutions as the 
Muslim College .of Divinity at Cawnpur, 
Seminary for the Study of Quran at Delhi, 
anc the Servants of Kaaba (Mecca) Society 
are the objects of special attention of the 
Police and the C.LD. - 

Thus it is apparent that none of the ex- 
planations hitherto advanced have tackled 
the real difficulty. Some of them are en- 
tirely wrong, and some are only partially 
true. : 

What then is the correct etiology ? 

The Mult lies not so much at the door 
of fhe enquers as with the method ofin- 
quiry they, have unconsciously adopted. 
They have’ exclusively used the Inductive 
plan. They have arrived at diverse gon- 
clusions, but the method of induction is 
common to all. 
some external phenomena~——<very one 
choosing his phenomena according to his 
personal predilection,——have generalized 
them, and based their conclusions on the 
same. : 

Now this method so useful in scientific 
inquiries has its limitations. The mere 
fact that the results have been so divergent 
is enough to show that this particnlar 
inquiry does not lend itself to this method. 
The subject is unmanageable. by the induc- 
tive method owing partly to its extreme 
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All of them have observed, 
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patural complexity, partly to thetmpossi- © 
ility of experimenting upog the immense 


and bewilderitg details collected royind 4t, 
and partly to theforce of bias and pre- 
judices attending it. Iteis no dispqraye- 
ment of the inductive method to hold that 
itis not of universal application. There 
are occasions when instead of being htlpful 


it is a positive hindrance. Even Davtde 


Hume, who c4n nowise be termed an anti- 
empiricist, was obliged to disqard its use 
in his Natural History of Religion as also 
in his far greater works, The Treatise, and 
The Inquiry. s 

‘Let us try the same expedient. Let us 
reverse the eprocess in vogue. Instead of 
proceeding from the concrete to the 
abstract, let us proceed from the abstract 
to the concrete. Letus take our stand on 
internal principles, primary and original, 
instead of external events that elude ex- 
periment. i 

Jast asthe only way of gaining alici- 
sive victory is to march direct at tha 


capital and notto stop at the frontier. 


so the surest and simplest way to guide us 
out of the present labyrinth’ isa common- 
sense inspection of our own minds and to 
find out the general principles that govern 
human feelings and human actions—not 





to get confused in the bewildering details” 


of the concrete facts, but to seize at the 
fundamental springs of conduct—and theg 
to apply these to the particular gase before 
us 


Thus the problem is immensely simpli- 


fied. A few simple propositions respecting 
human nature will furnish us with a 
proper solu¢ion. Here they are :— 

First :—Assertion of the individual will 
is one of the fundamental properties of the 
Atman mind. Selfrule is the universal 
desire. Every human beiige aay every 
animal, high or low, loves- independence. 
This is one of the first principles of sentient 
life. Anybody who disputes thi is not, fit 
to be reasoned with. 


Secondly :—Surrender of individual free- ° 


dom is only possible either when there is a 
complete absence of self-consciousness, or 
when there is serious risk of loss of one’s 
life or means of living (no matter whether 
one’s idea of ‘living’ is modest or exag- 
gefated). Court parasites and syco- 
phants come under the last. category. 
THeir idea of ‘living’ makes them think 


that unless they demean themselves: they : 


cannot get on. 


t 
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Thirdly i—~As sdon. as ethis risk is pver 


there isa spontaneous revival of the said® 


feeling——there is without eany external 
intervention an automatic reappearance 


© Ofdhe satne strong feeling of self-assertion 


——afid now with added impatierceat the 
continuance of,the gld regime.” Witness 
the æal and fury with which an idolator 
senverted to rationalism hastens to break 
his idolg. ° 

Fourthly :—Once this feeling is roused, 
repression and concession alike on the part 
ofthe protector are“unavailing. Repres- 
sion is b@und to drive the protege into 
desperation who will seize the earliest 
opportunity of making dpen revolt. Nor 
can a policy of conciliation do any good, 
for every concession is sure to be taken as 
a sign of weakness. Total liberation is 
the only remedy. 

Facts from history of various nations 
and countries can easily be adduced to 
supgort these propositions. Readers who 
may insist on having inductive evidence 
wall do well to look at an account of 

edizval Europe in any good book on 
European History, where they will see 
How national self-consciousness of various 
barbarian tribes came into existence, how 
with a sense of proud nationalism they re- 

=sente@l the interference of both the emperor 


e and the pope (the two mightiest powers of 


the time) in their affairs, and how finally 
they threw’ off ‘all allegiance to both and 
,begame fully independent. But to cite 
such facts is superfluous. These proposi- 
tiens aré not based on any chain of 
inductive eviflence; they are merely the 
expression of the ultimate facts of human 
mind. They are not derived from ex- 
periefiice. Observation and historical evi- 
dence can only illustrate them; they cans 
note provg itm. Their truth entirely 
depernds®n an inspection and reading of 
our, own minds. They „are part'of the 
constitution of things. 

“Now, the ‘collective mifd, though 
‘different in many respects from the in- 
dividual mind, is entirely at one with it 
in this particular respect. That is¢o say, 
the truth of these propositions holds good 
as much in the case of peoples as in the 
case of ingividtials--the conduct of the 
former is 4s inexorably governed by these 
laws as that of the latter. : 

To come to the application of these 
psychologjcal axioms. From the Indian 


“standpoint, British rule isan absolutely 
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arian domination. euisnneh are 
foreigners to India in race, in colour, ‘in 
religion, in language, in chstoms, in tem- 
perament, in short in every respect save 
what constitutes the common ground of 
humanity. India allowed herself to be 
placed under British protection (and rati, 
fied her choice) at times when excessive 
internal dissensions and distractions had 
made her void of self-consciousness. Every 
individual is liable to fits of distraction. 
And so is every people. India accepted 
England as her protector when the baro- 
meter of her political consciousness had 
reached the lowest point. But lapse of 
self.consciousness does not endure. This 
was bound to be a* mere passing phase ; 
Jar emear was destined to retitrn sooner or 
ater. 

And return it did, perhaps sooner than 
the rulers had. anticipated. With the 
advent of British rule peace and tran- 
quility began to reign supreme in a 
country which had long been *oppressed 
with internal feuds,—in fact this is pre- 
eminently the blessing of British rule. A 
reign of peace, however, invariably brings 
with it some attendant vocations of its 
own, the most important of which is the 
vocation of knowledge. The British did 
all they could to encourage the spread of 
education consistent with their policy of 
carrying on the work of subordinate admi- 
nistration through the native agency. 
Now, education is the great revealer of 
one’s latent possibilities. An.uninterrupt- 
ed reign of peace was in itself sufficient 
to bring about awakening. Spread of edu- 
cation served as a powerful stimulus. It 
was bound to hasten the revivadeef the 
feeling of self-consciousness that had lain 
dormant so long. And that it has done. 
Education has done its work. It has 
thoroughly rekindled the dead embers of 
selfwill. It is now, beyond the power of 
any Government to stop it. All efforts 
‘directed to this end will merely serve to 
further the cause of education. No human 
agency, however powerful, is capable of 
stifling the spirit of self-consciousness in 
any individual or community once it is 
roused. The lion has, tasted, blood ; it is 
futile to lament the consequences. 

India tolerated, even welcomed, foreign 
rule when she was in a state of stupor. 
Sheecan tolerate it no more. She is now 
fully awake. Itis no use at this juncture 
to recount the good that British rule has 
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* dore to Indih, It is of no ayail to enal 
e ‘merate the benefits conferred by Britain on 


- “this dependency, You cannot keep a man 


in cermanent bondage, if he wills to be 
free, by reminding him that once you res- 
cued him from ‘great danger and that since 
then you have fed him well in compensa- 
‘tion of the menial duties that he performs 
for rou. . 

the arguments so frequently used by 
“Angio-Indians to pfove that India isin- 
capable of self-rule because she is still so 
bacEward in point of literacy, religious 
toleration, etec., are amazingly ad homi- 
nem. India may or may not be capable of 
seli-cule, but it is India, and India alone, 
wbc can judge of her competency, *No 
fore gner has any business to act as the 
arbiter of hef destiny. Such arguments do 
not touch the realissue. The only crucial 
poict is,—does India mean to assert her 
will? Obviously she does. And there all 
talk about her incompetence becomes sheer 
irrelevante. What would these dictators 
of India’s fate,say if Germany were to 
employ similar arguments in reference to 
Belgium ? Let us imagine a German with 
all che air of paternal concern addressing 
thu: an audience of the Belgians :—“Look 
`” here, my boys, you are far inferior to us in 
poict of literacy, culture, toleration, etc. 
We mean to educate you in the art of 
civilization gradually and by progressive 
staces. This would take a period of 
several centuries. Till that time arrives, 
welcome us aS your kind masters.” Let 
the champion of Anglo-India reflect on this 
pictare. The only difference that he would 
be zble to detect in the analogy will only 
acccamigte his own weakness, since Ger- 
marcy has at any rate the right ofcon- 
quest, whilé he cannot put forward even 
that plea. 

What theh is the conclusion? Are the 
British to relinquish their Governmertft of 
India altogether? Afe they after their 
rule of 160 years to leave this country bage 
and baggage? 

To expect this is to expect the impos- 
sible, The British would be more than 
huran if they could be persuaded to adopt 
this course. Their self-interest demands 
thas they must always try to keep India in 
their grip. Self-interest ts at the root of 
all human conduct, however altruistic 
gore portions of it may seem to be. The 
same general principles of hufman‘nature 
that incite India to assert *independence 
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impel England with equal imperativeness ° 


fto cbntinue her hold.” Just as i¢ is hard ta 
_ find an individual Indian with any degsee 


~ 


of self-respect -willing to tolerate foreign 
rule, so it is extremely *rare to come acrgss 
an individual Englishman with any*sense 
Of self-interest prepared to relinquish an 
empire so fertile and so "rich in natural 
resources. Here the Indian and te Briten 
take their stand on equally stable ground. 
They both cling to the fundamental pria- 
ciples of human life—self-asserti8n and self- 
interest. a 
e Is there then no solution ? eCan there 
be no compromise ? Preceding discussions 
have made us familiar with the root cause 
of disconterft.. Why is there a growing 
intolerance of British rule in India? Be- 
cause the rulers are foreigners, because. 
they are aliens, because the Indian com- 
munity seeks to find an outlet for self- 
assertion. This ig precisely the point 
where the shoe pinches. So the only way 
to bring about a settlement is to remove 
this bar, the bar of foreign subjection—to 
eliminate this factor as far as possible. 
Now it is neither possible nor indeed 
very desirable that racial, religious ard 
linguistic antagonism betweea the two 
communities be dispensed with, and abso- 
lute identity be established between €hem.« 
Butit is surely possible to do awaywith 
the political bondage, 90 that the Indian 
may feel that the Briton is hot a foreigner, 
does not belong toa different nation, hut 
is the same as he is. - j 
In short, the pinch of subjection is the 
root cause; political equaltty is the” soll 
remedy. To achieve this end in its entirety 
is not easy; to achieve it toa very consi- 
derable extent is not difficult. As tings 
gœ at present, the Indian feels at every 
step, in every walk of life,Wkatin his pwn 
country he belongs to a subje@®people— 
that in his own motherland it is for him 
to obey and for the oran to cOme 
mand. He finds that even ‘the legislattre 
makes invidious distinctions—laws for him. 
are different from those for the white man. 
But,bad as these laws are in principle, 
they are far worse in practice. And not 
only in law-courts, but in clubs, in offices, 
in hotels, in universities, in councils, jn 
railway carriages, in short whitherward 


_the Indian turns, he experiences humilia- 


tion and indignity, till at last his resources 
of patience and resignation are exhausted 
and embers burst into lames» . e. . 


a z 
* Absolute equality aud complete recipro- 
city alone can allay the excited feelings of. 
an euttfaged India. ° 

Do the present rulers, by their actions 
rather than words, afford us any chance 
of hopfng for the better ? ° . 

Let the follpwing recent incidents, 
typicad of many others that are happening 
almost every day, answer the question. 
I give the newspaper reperts almost 
verbatim :— 

e Madras, January, 9. 

A. F. Cuffley, a guard on the M.and S. M. Rail- 
way, was chaeged with having interfered with thee 
comfort of two Mahomedan ‘'Gosha” ladies, who for 
want of room in second class wege travelling in first 
class with the permission of railway oficials, having 
agreed to pay additional fare. On a complaint made 
by two European ladies, who were travelling in the 
same compartment, the guard compelled the 
“Gosha” ladies to leave the compartment. The 
guard was convicted by the Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trate and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 20. 

The Sessions Judge referred, the case to the High 
Court with a recommendation that the conviction 
should@be set aside. Their Lordships Justice Abdur 
Rahim and Justice Napier upheld the conviction and 


enéence. , f 
Transpose the terms “‘Gosha ladies” 
and “European ladies” in the above 
paragraphs, and the mockery of British 
justice will be apparent to the Europeans. 
“Gosha” ladies are those who observe 
Rtrict Seclusion, and their being compelled 


e by a tale guard to vacate their compart- 


ment which they” rightfully occupied 
merely to pblige the women of his race 
is ¢he highest pitch of irisult that they 
could be subjected” to. And yet the 
“Eurgpedn” guard gets off scot-free with 
a trivial fine of Rs. 20, and a recommen- 
dation by the Sessions Judge efor annul- 
ment of the sentence ! 

Another case :— TO 


n : ° Delhi, Jan. 9. 
‘Before peT, Additional District Magis- 
trate, Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh, Rais, Delhi, filed a 
complaint against Lieut. Widdicambe, Indian Army, 
Delhi, under Sgctions 504 and 323 I, P. C. for alleged 
assdult. Thetomplainant said he arrived at Delhi 

ailway station by the Punjab Mail on 8th January 

918, and as he came out of the gate of the Railway 
platform his servant came up to him weeping, On 
being asked the servant informed the complainant 
that he had been kicked by a Sahib. The complain- 
ant, thereupon, asked the servant why and by who1f 
he had been kicked ‘and in reply the servant pointed 
to three Europgahs, saying that one of them had 
kicked him. Phe complainant finding that they were 
getting into the tonga ready to leave, approached 


' them to ascertain if his servant had been kicked by 


any one of them for any fault, so that he might 
reprimand his servant if necessary. Instead of reply- 
Tag to. tee 
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comphafnant’s query, the azcused grew ' 
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insolently threðtening ‘and said, “what the hell are® ® 


right eye, smashing the eye-glasses.e A great stir has 
been caused and indignation prevails among the 
Indian citizens.” ` l 

The sequel :— . 
“Delhi, January 15. 

“Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh Versus Lieut. Widdi- 
combe came up for hearing before Mr. M. L. Currie, 
Additional District Magistrate to-day. The accuscd 
took his seat in the dock and as the Rai Bahadur pro- 
ceeded with the evidence of assault the accused punc- 
tuated it with smiles of triumph. After prosecution 
evidence the accused made the following statement: 
On Monday night I came out of the station and went 
straight and sat down in a tonga. There were two 
other people with me. Icame out first. Just after 
I sat down in the tonga Isaw thee two people with 
me having an argument with two Babus just outside 
the dor. A third Babu came up to me, but I did not 
hear what he said. I then got out of the tonga and 
went over to two friends. On coming up to them 
one Babu, who was standing there ina very excited 
manner and waving his arms about in a threatening 
way, accused me of kicking his servant which | de- 
nied. Herepeated the ‘charge and asked my name. 
Thereupon I lost my temper and the result is that he 
has his eyes tied up. ° 

Mr. M. L. Currie in the course of thè judgment 
delivered to-day says after stating, the facts of the 
case :—‘The only question that calls for decision is, 
whether the accused received sufficient provocation 
to warrant assault. Anyone might be annoyed at 
being accused of assaulting someébody else's servant. 
This however does not justify him in hitting the 
man. In view of all the circumstances and taking 
into account the youth of the accused, I think a 
moderate fine will be a fit punishment. I therefore 
order him to pay a fine of Rs. 25. 

“A huge crowd attended tlhe court. An exemplary 
punishment was expected”’ 


Nothing need be added to the above 
account, except perhaps that the gentle- 
man so assaulted and brutally insulted by 
the bully who wore king’s uniform is one 
of the most respected citizens of the metro- 
polis, a title-holder and an Heagemry 
Magistrate. The decision of the presiding 
Magistrate is inexplicable unfess it is 
assumed that he fully shared the propensi- 
ties of the culprit and was potentially in 
sympathy with him. 

If incidents like these are unable to 
produce extreme bitterness and resentment 
in the mind of the insulted nation, nothing 
else can. Constant feeling of helplessness 
leads to despondency, and there is but a 
from despondency to desperation. 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s ig not a name 
unknown in Europe. This philosopher- 
poet, this emblem‘of sobriety, while speak- 
ing of the unexplained and unexplainable 
intergment of 
strained’ to a the following observa. 
tions :— j 


@ you talkie’ and gave him a stunning blow in tle Å 


ł 


one of his pupils, is con-» 


td 
id 
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“We are anxiously waiting for Some, story to 
develop but the story takes a cruelly long 
come out about the poor boy. Also our grievances 
we must bear without any claim upon anybody for 
explanation or redress, if such be the decree of our 
rulers. But when we are asked to have blind ith on 
such dark methods, even our oriental traihing in the 
virtue of resignation does not help us.” + 


Let all friends of England and of India 
make a note of this tone of sheer despon- 
dency. Thedepth of feeling revealed by 
these words of the Sage of the East is not 
to be taken lightly. 

Yet no extent of isolated wrongs rec- 
tified can have the effect of reconciling a 
people who feel the sting of subjection 
every moment of their life, unless the 
wiole idea of subjection and domination 
is banished altogether from the scheme 
of Government. A spirit of cordial con- 
ciation can only prevail when both par- 
ties interchange mutual courtesies. What- 
ever may be the exact form of the future 
government of India, it is absolutely 
essential’that its guiding principle should 
be reciprocity? complete and unqualified ; 
a recognition of the absolute equality of 
the Indians and Britishers. No disability 
oz one side, no privilege on the other. 
And the only.practical way of effecting 
this is that the two communities be 
merged into one politically. There should 
be no separate Government of India sub- 
jected to the control of the Government of 
England, but only one Supreme Govern- 
ment of the Federal British Empire in 


t 
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ENGLISH. 


THe Rep Laucu by Gerve Baronti, published 
by the Cornhill Company, Boston. 


This volume gives us a collection of short poems 
by the talented authoress of that excellent little 
rama, The Modern Phoenix. If we look for variety 
in a volume of terse we have enough of it here both 
as tegards the sentiments expressed and the metres 
used. The first two pieces? however,—"The Red 
Leugh” (from which the volume takes its title) and 
e The Question,”—seem to be connected by a com- 
munity ofsubject matter. The autfioress looks at 
the great convulsion which now 
the workings of that 
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time to f 


stakes the world, 


od 
which England*and, India e(as Also other 
countries connected with Rritain) should 
be linked asto-pattners. Fraternjfy, Tot 
subjection, is*the irreducible “minimum. o 
India’s demand. Is England regdy to 
fraternize? Let her .refleet twice before 
she ventures to utteg-a refusal. 
Preposterous though this spggestion 
may seem to. politics-ridden brains, yet eno 
other alternative is possible. IfeEngland 
wishes to retain her conngction with 
India she must loqk at the facts as they 
stand, and not as she wishes them to be; 
“Every one of us has to bow fo the inevi- 
table. No human agency is potent enough 
to direct a iver to flow back to its source. 
India is already lost to England in 
spirit. In this way alone can she be won 
back and kept linked with her for an in- 
definitely long time. 
Ifthe present study has hurt the inter- 
ests ofsome, the writer can offer no apo- 
logy. A psychological investigationeaims 
at truth, or more correctly, at truth so fae 
asit can be comprehended by our rea 
and senses. It cannot promise to bring 
happiness to all or any. os 
The supreme test of statesmanship is 
to avoid revolutions, and this can only be 
done by a prompt and frank recognition 
of the possibilities of ,the situation dnd by 
a wise adjustment of means to ends.~ i 
Blessed are those who possegs the gift of 
provision. ` } 
A MUSSALMAN PSYCHOLOGST, 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS “iQ « 


“Arch-fiend of all dark worlds that be, e 
Whose poisoned breath blows seorching o'ef 
Fair lands of late prosperfty— ~ ER 
Deep irrigated now with gore,” . ä 
and she feels about those who participate in this 
bloody play that 
“Dheir hearts are closed, their reason gone, 
Through reddened mist they cannot see, 
* ‘They groping, stumble wildly on 
Engaged in vile absurdity? ©. 
She sees that e >o 
* “The beasts are tramping o'er the‘world 
The maddened hordes by Mammon led 
*. While from the North’s snow-lock’d embrac 
Reach frozen fingers begging bread’’— s 


and the questioning cry inevitably comes frons Fer 


“Where art thou, Goti ?” @ 
8 P 


neat 


_— 
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8 
° There is $ tendancy in some poems towards an age of pseudo-specialishtion. But the’ method adopt- e 


neveg cawied too far. “How I Love" is a case in 
epoint andeshere she tells us how she hates 
- “The coward Who ligks arms with regret, 
elbe weaklings wifi lean on atonement, 
Th® weak-kneed charity of the ultra-respeqtable, 


All who obey to® easily.” 

The “Eckpes” is a beautiful imaginative piece, 
tellimg us about the fairy queen, and the home of the 
mermaid and how “ 

“At night the sea would gently moan 

With ec&oes from that hidden home.” 
“Waiting” is replete with classical recollections ;— 

“With the masonic Socrates 


If virtu be but knowledge true ° 


- You did discuss ; and failed to see 
The burning flame that leaped at you. 
Across the Pincian hills you gaz@d, 
As the immortal city passed 
With mournful dirge, your vision cleared 
And saw your soul revealed at last.” 

“The Triad” expresses the poetess’ longings after 
the unusual and she asks for patn and love in turn 
and concludes with a prayer for death,— 

“Oh send me Death that I may see 
The beauty in the mystery 
@Vhen beaten hope has fled ! 
s For only light from fame divine 
e Can feed this famished soul of mine 
When fire-bred love lies dead.” 

“The Storm” is powerful and picturesque and the 
irregular metre is effective in the way of illustrating 
the cleangeful aspects of the phenomenon. The call 
of love is again felt in the “Awakened” and she cries 


out at the end 
~ . ° “Love, I awake, I awake ; 
P And to life, to hope, and to freedom 
: : I add the biçth of my laughter.” 
e ‘The Sketches” loge none of their. suggestiveness 
because of their shortness. Here are two or three: 
s * “The snow and rain 
. Caress and soothe, » 
. : ah re wig a 
t is the deep rumblin 
w Eatth—echo . j 
Of all the gods’ despair,” 
“Sweet white rose sprinkled with*the dew, 
dow’ we you play your part ! 
or who would dream on seeing you 


f The canker eats your heart ?” ® e 


$'A dens pall drapês the autumn sky 
In.p@@ature mourning ; 
Below ou Earth’s charred altar 


e Piny incense is placed °. 
” a ASsalag sad rite 
By the passing forest.” ° 
« Itis uselèss to multiply quotations, for neither 
the remarks of a critic nor the study of passages 
taken out of their context can help one to under- 
stand the beauty of a piece of literature, eOn the 
whale it may be said that for the genuine lover of 


poetry this book will have a charm of its own ant | 


to aftrgct the discerning reader. 
9,' «* NIRMAL KUMAR SIDDHANTA, 


will never fail 
& 


Tate PuRANAS 
‘82. Travancore. 


This pamphlet on the Puranas aims to popularise 
the niet result, of investigation of scholars into 


by K., Raghurama Dandiliya, pp. 
$ 


the subje@t.} The, Sbject is laudable, especially fn this’* is so brief. © 4 


ad / e 
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* 


The sterilized vice of the hypocrite, e : 


factory. Asa popular treatise it js too much en- 
cumbered with quotatious from authorities and 
pedantic digressions. As a scientific monograph it is 
too auon in its range of survey and too hasty in 
its ambit}ous generalisations: “History is the 
biography pf Society”, “History isthe anatomy of 
the nation’—such catching reflections are scattered 
indiscriminately all over the paper, without any 
attempt to bring out their real significance with 
reference to the Pauranic literature of Ancient India. 
As an instance of reckless hi@torical comparison we 
quote the wild parallelism suggested between the 
indian sage Vyasa and the Athenian tyrant Pisistra- 
tus. The writer betrays his ardour in social reform. 
He easily detects “pious frauds and interpolations in” 
the Puranas. But he forgets that the attitude ofa 
historian towards historic matefials is something 
very different from the attitude of a social reformer 
using those materials for his*propagandism. Wistory 
is not a “Book of Quotations” for platform preachers. 
It is a Book of Life—throbbing, pulsating, evolv- 
ing life. Every historic material must be approach- 
edin that sacred detachment of spirit and deep 
Sraddhdé without which Life never reveals its deepest 
Truth. 

` PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 


Ld 

A CHALLÈNGE To ALL Gob-BELIEVERS OF EVERY 
DENOMINATION, s 

GOD-MYTH : WHAT IT LEADS TO. Pamphlets of 
ihe Deva Samaj. 

Trash, 

VEDANTA AND THE THREE Poticirs dy XN. 
Subramanya Aiyar, M.A. Pp. 4. Reprinted from 
the Vedanta Kesari, 

Not worth reading. , : 

Lectures on (z) Rettcious anb Morar Envca- 
TION IN SCHOOLS AND (77) NATIONAL EDUCATION dy 
R. Sivaramakrishna Atyar, B.A., L.T. Published 
by E. R. S. Aiyer & Bros, Nagercoil. Pp. 16. 

Good Lectures. 


THe SANATANA DgFEeNcE SERIES No. 1 G. 
Haris Chandra Row, Cocanada. Pp. CZ Price 


A defence of Idolatry. 


. REPORT or THE ALL-INpia Cow CONFERENCE 
held on goth and 31st Degember, 1917, in Calcutta. 


The object of the Association is noble. Those who 
Wish to be members of the Association may write to 
ae Honorary Secretary, 10, Old Post Office Street, 

alcutta. 


Tue Suywa Goxutyr Tara VEDANT PRIZE 1915 
by M. T. Televala, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, High 
Court, Girgaon, Bombay. Pp. 96. Price not 
known. 

It discusses how “far Sankaracharya truly re- 
presents the view of theauthor of the Brahmasutra. 
A masterly essay. Criticism sober, unbiassed and 


scholafly.. Shdild be carefully studied by all the 
students of the Wyahmasutra. Our complaint is—it 


Hi 
e 


a - @ 


enigrammiatic mode of expréssion which howevel is @ ed for thetealisation of that object ig far from satisr, « 


—_ 
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°% THE SACRED Books or tue Hixp@s + VoL. XXI. Mohandas Karamohand Gandhi før the @nanly stand 
ee (IVS. 100—108 » October 1917 to June 1918)" 


Fajnavalkya Snfriti, Mitakshara and Balambhatta. 
Book I. Achara Adhyaya. Translated by Rai 
Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vasu Vidyaratng. Pub- 
lished by Babu Sudh tudra Nath Vasu athe Panini 
Office, Bahadurganj, Allahabad. Pp. *XX + 440. 
Price Rs. 14. (Annual Subscription Rs. 12, 
12 annas ; foreign £1.) 

The book contains : 

(i) a preface by the€ranslator, 
an introduction. 
a translation of the Smriti, 
a translation of the Mitakshara. 
a translation of the gloss of Balambhatta. 
notes by the translator. 
Sriti of Yajnavalkya is divided {nto there 
adhyayas, viz.—Achara adhyaya, Vyavghara 
adhyaya and Prayaschitta adhyaya. This volume 
contains the whole of the first adhyaya which con- 
tains 13 chapters and 368 stanzas. ` 

The commentary translated in this book is that of 
Vijnaneswara and is called Riju-Mitakshara, but is 
commonly known as Mitakshara. Of all the com- 
mentaries it is considered to be the best. 

The gloss of. Balambhatta professes to have been 
written bẹ a lady but according to some scholars 
it was nof thelady but her husband‘that was the 
real author of the gloss. This gloss is a wonderful 
production—vast, erudite and encyclopedic in 
character. In this book a free translation of the 
gloss has been given and in some places it has been 
abridged or omitted. 

‘The introduction has been written by Mr, 
Ranendra Nath Babu, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, High Court, 
Allahabad. In a foot note be writes*:— 

“My father, the late Rai Bahadur Srisa Chandra 


conversation with me, I have prepared this paper 
which, I hope, will be useful to those interested in the 
stud Whe Hindu Law. It is not for me to say 
what Sanskrit scholarship has lost by his untimely 
death. How Critically and carefully he studied Hindu 
Law is evident from his judgment in the well-known 
BenaresCaste-case. Well-versed in Arabic, Greek and 
Latii, he had, in contemplation, to write on the in- 
fluence of Muhanmadanism and Roman Law on 
Hindu Jurisprudence,” 

Whatever he has written, bears testimony to hj 
patience, indefatigable labor and deep scholarship. 
His Ashtadhyayi and Siddhanta Kaumudi are monu- 
mental works; but for his translations, these would 
have remained sealed books to many of the Sanskrit 
students. In the literary world the loss of such a 
scholar is a calamity and St is irreparable. 

The book under review is a scholarly production. 
Every one who takes an interest in our Smritis should 
read this book ; to lawyers it is indispensable. 

MAHES CHANDRA GHOSH. 


e SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF M. K., GANDHI 


Published by G. A. Natesan & Co., oge adras, Prize 
Re, z-8. Pp. 206. 


We are grateful to our valiant kountryman Mr.” 
t 
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he always takes for defending the rights of Indfans, 
and the usefulngss ofa collection @f his speecheg and 
writings in a handy form cannot be gaimsaid. ‘Hig 
speeches and writings unlike thise of many other 
prominent Indians always™“@arry convictionewith 
them and as such they deserve to be widely Arculated 
‘to wake wp the comatose Indians. There are many 
portraits in the volume, chif among them being 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi, Tolto? G., XK. 
Gokhale, Dadabhai Naoroji, .H.S. L. Polakeand 
C., F. Andrews.« 


d 
SpEECHES AND WRITINGS OF DR, (SIR) 5. 
SUBRAMANIA IYER, WITH RIOGRAPHfMAL INTRODUC- 
TION by D. V. Gundappa. PartI. Published by S, 
R. Murthy & Co, Triplicane, Madras, e. E. Pp. 424. 
Price not mentioned, 


People all over Igdia are anxious to learn more of 
the author oféhis volume who has, by renouncing ‘his 
titles, shown a courage and a deep sense of self-res- 
pect rare in these days of servile timidity. The bold- 
declaration of his faith has amply proved his devo- 
tion to and love for the motherland and no Indian 
should lose this opportunity of acquainting himself 
with the life-story and achievements of this wonderful 
man. The book is neatly got up and well printed on 
good paper. There are three portraits of the author 
in the volume under notice. e 


SPEECHES OF BAL GANGADHAR TILAK, PARTY. 
Edited and Published by R. R, Srivastava fromage 
National Book Depot, Fysabad. Pp. 194. Price not 
mentioned, 

Lokmanya Tilak has numerous admirers amongst 
all classes of Indians and there if no doubt his 
speeches will find ready welcome? The printing and 
paper are good and there is an excellent portajt of thg 
author. : 


MAHOMED ALI JINNAH: AN AMBASSADOR OF- 
Unity, Published by Ganesh & Co.» Madras Rp. 
324. Price not mentioned. 


Neat get up and printing form a regular featute of 
all publications of Messrs. Ganesh & Co., of Madras, 
and the present volume under review is no exception 
tothe rule. The speeches and wasitings of Mahonftd 
Ali Jinnah cover a wide field ranging from addresses 
delivered at tke Moslem and Home Rule Leagues and 
Bombay Provincial Conference to digcussions of sub- 
jects which affect the civic and other rights offffndians — 
feb as ‘Indian Students in England’, ‘Protest 
Against Internments,’, ‘The Congress-League Scheme’, 
‘The Anglo-Indian Agitation,’ ‘E weary Ediftation 
Bill” ‘Indian Defence Force Bill’, ‘Simukinvous Exa- 
minations’, ete. A biographical appreciation by 
Sarojini Naidu ant a foreword by. the Hon'ble 
Rajah of Mahgudabad enhance the vale of the hook, 
An excellent portrait of the author forms the frontis- 
piece, j z 


- Tuer “InpiAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. SECOND 
EDITION, Published by Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co. 
of Madras, Pp. 1293+18¢+A~—P+xxvit. Gloth 

ound, Price Rupees four only. , 

This bulky volume containg an account of the 
origin and growth of the Congress eyith full text of 
all the Presidential Addresses, reprint of all the Con- 
grese Resolutions, extracts from all the Weltome , 

ddresses, notable utterances on the movement and 

portraits of all the Congress Presidents. Pubficists 

and public men vill find this book useful f a hook of 
' \ 
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| THE C@-OPERATIVE 
swbbatya and Vaipunth 
Re, š ° 


® 
This is No. ao the series of political pamphlets 
brought out’ under\ti auspices of the Servants of 
India S@ciety and written by its members, This 

number fully maintains the high standard of excel” 
lence attained by theethree eprevious publications of 
the Soci@ty, and forms a valuable and uptodate con- 

tribgtion to the co-operative literature of India, The 

book is divided into two parts: Thafirst part deals 

with the growth of the co-operative movement in 

India and in fereign countries ; the second part dis- 

cusses the various forms of go-operative societies and 

their organisation, finance, and management. The 

Report of the Mlaclagan Committee on Co-operation» 
is criticised and the latest developments of the move- 

ment and its extension into fields, hitherto untapped 

are fully indicated. n 


MEN EMENT, by V, Venkata- 
L.’ Mehta, Pp. tor, price 
® 


THE PEOPLE AND THEIR FINANCES: A paper 
read before the Bengal Social Service League on the 
8th April, 7978, by Sir Daniel Hamilton. 


Sir Daniel Hamilton’s robust faith in the benefits 
of co-operation to an agricultural community like 
India reminds one forcibly of Sir Horace Plunkett. 
He finds in it the regeneration not only of Indian 
agriculfiure but of the whole social and economic life 
ofthe country. After listening to Sir Daniel or read- 
angis addresses one can hardly resist the impression 
tha? here is a man of the type of which prophets and 
great reformers are made, with enthusiasm enough to 
mowe a nation and faith enough to carry a cause 
to victory. Thepresent addresy, like others delivered 
by Sir Daniel, is adorned with“ numerous bons mots. 
Speaking of the efficacy of the Usury Act, he exclaims: 
Will the new Usury Act kill the Kabuli? No, the 
Kabuli hamboo will kill tke Act.” The chamar today- 
“workhard for the Kabyli, and drinks hard for the 
Goyergmrent,”’ «The Indian mahajan also comes in for 
his due share.. “The Collector of the 24-Pargannas is 
not py friend*Mr. W; D. Prentice, LCS, but Ram- 
charan, the mahajan." You may have no dealings with 
the mahajan, but hehas many dealings with you, for it 
is STRO Lp so me.ny of you out of employment,” 
“Goverment mus? jook to .the mahajan and to 
increased production, | rather than to ingreased taxa- 
tion for its revenue.” “It is not the Government 
money ghat*th® people want so much as Govern- 
ment’s help to take care of its own.” Sir D. Hamil- 
ton has not much taith in the future of Sir S. P.” 
Sinha’ Village} vernment*Act, because, he says, 
“I have not met a Bengalee or Scotsman who 
would tax hifuself.’? One would like to see Sir Daniel 
given a free hand in carrying out his project ofa 
Cooperative Q>mmonwealth for India. 
a °C. BANERJL 


` 
A MODERN PHERIX— This play by Gerve Baronti is 
published py the Cornhill Company, Boston. 


It is a; protest against the conventional Bringing 
up ogchildr‘en according to the old standards of what 
is conventicanally right.and what is conventionally 
wrong. LrSttie, t dla is betrayed by Philip 
wh@ temp {ts he/tofgo with him and then casts her 


off, Peter Xi 
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the wholgsirudture of the plot appears to have itsa? 


origin in the author’s desire to te&ch certain prin- 
ciples, rather than in a natural growth of human 
lives and characters. It is thus didactic through and 
through, and the artificiality of this comes out most 
prominently in Dr. Von Blatg’s speeches. On the 
other pand rottis character ringsętrue and we feel 
that she ish real woman. | 


7 = @ 
The play is of interest as showing the confusion 


that now exists in American life as to the ultimate 
truths, and the noble struggle thatis being made by 
high minded men and womgn to rise out of that 
confusion, 

C, E, À. 


GUJARATI. 


DHARMDESHNA (4a 8wa) dy Jainacharja Shri 
Vijayadharma Suri, printed ats the Vidyavijaya 
Pringug Press, Bhavnagar, cloth bound, ppe 312. 
Unpriced. 1918. ° 


Shri Vijayadharm Suri is known ase prolific and 
facile Jain writer. This is the Second Edition of a 
book which he wrote several years ago on the pre- 
cepts of religion. He has embellished the work with 
apt and popular illustrations, so that the reader can 
fully appreciate the force of his advice. Itis nota 
sectarian work, that must be said to its credit, 


Auinsa (afar) dy Muniraj Shri Vidyavijayaji, 
printed at the Lohana Printing Press, Baroda. 
Paper cover, pp. 04. Price Re. 0-8-0. 1918, 


The Muniraj has tried to prove by means of several 
extracts taken from our religious works that the 
killing of animals, both for the name of religion and 
for food, is prohibited by our shastras, It is very 
problematical to say as to what influence one such 
feeble voice would carry in the stoppage of the daily 
holocaust being offered up in India and Soe | 

¢ a b . 


URDU. 


TARIKH-E-UNAN (HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREECE) 
by Syed Hashmi Faridabadi : Anjuman-e-Tarraqqi-e- 
Urdu Series No, 22. Pp. 252. Svo. (8x514). Rupees 
two. To behad from the Secretary, Anjuman-e-Taraqqi- 
e-Urdu, e urangabad (Deccan). 


It appears that we are at last TA 
nise in India that curriculum is no anaestral legacy, 
but is to be determined by the object education has 
in view. If we wish to awaken in the rising genera- 
tions of this country worthy ideals which shaf make 
it impossible for them to accept slave morality and 
to settle into dead indifference about matters 
touching their communal and national life, we should 
reform the curriculum accordingly. 

The text books should be inspirational. They 
should aim at political freedom and social equality 
and should satisfy all the requirements of free 
personality. They should retemper the spirit of 
Indians and give stimulus to national life. ; 

The Tarikh-e-Unan (History of Ancient Greece), 
under review, is such a text-book. MA Syed Hashmi 
Faridabadi seems to realise how a class-room text 
should help to develop the sense of political freedom 
among young students and give them ideas of 
public 
Herbert he kno 
history and ed 


the psychological relation between 
ion. ‘Bewegliche und lenksame 
unter Umstaenden eine bestimmte, 


LX l 


good and true service of motherland, Likee 


l 





*than wherein he 
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History can be made to repeat itself. Its events 
are the effect of the interplay of human social laws 
and the natural agd other conditions of enyirenment., 
Korkunow, the great’ Russian theorist of law, has, 
in his book, no passage more pregnant with truth 
says “By studying the organization 
of another people and its political development a 
given society can bring about the formation ofa 
political ideal like that ofsuch other people.” The 


= author knows this and” holds up the Greek ideal of 


liberty before the gaze of students. His narrative 
at occasions thrills the readers with the spirit that 
won at Marathon, Salamis and Plate. He has found 
his model in the author of Anabasis himself. 

Mr. Syed Hashmi Faridabadi is a sober student 
of Greek History. He possesses the faculty of 
Historical reflection to an eminent degree and does 
notcomsider history to be a mere record of chance 
happenings. His method is comparative. When he 
brings us facé to face with great events in the rise 
and fall of Greece and introduces us to men who made 
and unmade Athens and Sparta, he is all the time com- 
paring, finding analogies and drawing conclusions. 

He has carefully read George Grote, John Mahaffy 
and other great writers of Hellenic history and has 
investigattg all such other sources as were open to 
him in a liberal spirit. He has been at great pains 
in finding out the real names of the Persian kings 
and satraps, which occur in Greek history. European 
writers are used to the Greek forms of these names 
introduced into history by Herodotus, Xenophon 
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**Form und allmaeclig einen dauerhaften greene and others. Even Raw ipson, ‘who ma? have heen 
Sgtwiten sind die voraussetzungen der Phedagogik @expected to throw the‘light of hiseresearch upon 
und der Politik,’ them, is silent. on the subject. Syed * Hashmi 


Faridabadi has looked up allfthe Persian, dnde 
Arabic histories of Persia d Aas gone to Agha 
Mirza Jehangir Khan Shirazi “whose moynpm®ntal 
history of Persia has helped him-.most in his investi- 
gations. Thus we find that Arabacesis Kaiqubad, 
Cyaxares is Siyawash,*Cambyses is Jamsp and 
Darius is Isfandayar. a 

The writer has a great admiration for Sp@rta. 
With one hand the would award the crewn of gold 
to Athens and with the other the crown of iron to 
its rival state. Living as we do in “he “iron age” 
of modern civilization it is not difficult to sympathise 
with his appreciation of the Peloponnesian discipline. 
‘Hie has done good service in showfhg the Greko- 
Persian wars in their true perspective. In spite of 
the free use of theire imagination by the Hellenists it 
was after all€lte mere glory of the war that was of 
European Greece—the victory was of Asiatic Persia. 

The style of the writer is facile and at occa- 
sions gravely eloquent. He has both insight 
aud imagination and does not lose himself in 
generalizations. But his supreme quality fs bis 
patriotic ardour which, unless the teacher be-a 
Polonius, is sure to kindle healthy enthusiasm of the 
desire for true liberty in the breasts of the studenta, 
The Anjuman-e-Taraqgi-e-Urdu is to be congratulated 
on the production of this volume and should f@el 
proud of its Secretary Moulvi Abdul Hag” Say 
whose magnetic personality hasgathered such a band 
of distinguished men of letters round him. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM .. 


Calcutta. University Affairs. 


In your Note on Calcutta University Affairs, in 
the emast number of the Modern Review, you make 
certain remarks as to why the resolutions which Sir 
Ashutosh w&nted to move at the meeting of the 
Senate held on 29th June 1918, were ruled out of order. 
You say, that the motions were ruled “out of order 
for no other reason that we can see than they were 
moved by Sir Ashutosh.” Presumably you b&d not 
read the full text of the Vice-Chancellor’s speeches on 
that occasion, where the arguments for ruling the 
motions out of order, are set forth in detail. I quote 
the following passages from the minutes of the Senate 
held on 29th June 1918, so that your readers can 
form their own opinion on the question. 

“The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor: The motion 
in paragraph 7* in my opinion is out of order... 
The letter which embodies this motion......begins in 
the following terms: “í hereby give notice that at 
the next meeting of the Senata I shall bring forward 
the following motion,’ Members of the Senate are 
aware that a matter musf come up before the 

®Syndicate before it is placed before the Senate. 
Further looking at paragraphs 1f, 14 ‘and 157 of 


* This embodies a new regulatioy, 


: Fal 


C considered by the Syndicate.” 
$ 


+ 


Chapter IV of the Regulations, it ds clear to ay mad 
that the procedure as -to proposing a new regulation 
is as follows, The Syndicate may from time to time 
recommend to the Senate such: regylatipns as may 
seem desirable. Paragraph 14 provides ‘Anyafacuity, 
op any member or number of members of the Senate 
“may make any recommendationgto the Syndicate and 
may propose any Regulation fo nsider@tion of 
the Syndicate.’ Therefore the first steq¥s<@o-propose 
forthe consideration of the Syndicate any new re- 
gulation. Then it is open to any member of the 
Senate to move that the Senate appfgve revige or 
modify any decision of the Syndicate in respect thereof 
or may direct the Syndicate to review4t. The letter 
in question is not a motion to approve,: revise or 
modify a decision of the Syndicate, On t'e contrary 
it is a ffotice that the honourable and le:rned mem- 
per will move the new regulation at the next Senate 
meeting. This is not in order,” : 
“I suggest that the honowa le mertber should 
place his motion before the Senate a, subsequent 
meeting after adopting the proper proc fire.” B 


*. “Sir Gooroo Das Banerjee.—Upon the questjon of 
order we may take itthat for \whatever reason it 
may be, this motion has not as a-Bsatte of fAct, beea 
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“The H@n'ble she vce ghasetior: It was, put 
befSre the Syndicate but having regard to the f 
in valichethe moti8n was made, the Syndicate were 


it on the Aganda p 
Senate.” 

The following relates to the other reselutiog 
which was also ruled ont of order :-— a 

“The Hon’ble th® Vice-€hancellor: I regret that 
in my opinien this motion is out of order., Ifa mem- 
ber®of the Senate wishes to move a resolution in 
connectionygwith the proceedings of the Syndicate, he 
can do one of three things, namely, either ask the 
Senate to apprdve, revise or modify such decision, or a 
fourth thing, that is, to askethe Senate to direct the 
Syndicate to_ review it. This motion is not in 
accordance wfth the procedure indicated. On thé 
contrary, itisa motion that the Senate should give 
certain directions with regard ¢o the granting of 
certificates, It does not refer to any resolution of 
the Senate. 

“This is not a pure question of form. The members 
of the Senate are entitled to know beforehand what 
the resolution of the Syndicate is, in respect of which 


ep ger the next meeting of the 


e of pisiog that Reg do nothing except to put 


- they are asked by any member of the Senate to vate 


on the question, that it beapproved, revised, modified 
or sent back to the Syndicate for review.” 

In connection with the above, the following facts 
are péPtinent :—(1) That the resolutions which Sir 
Ashutosh wanted to move were based on a resolution 

*he*Syndicate, passed at their meeting on 7th 
Jane, 1918. 

(2) That the Syndicate’s resolution was confirmed 
atetheir meeting of the 14th Jane, 1918. 

(3 That the minutes of the Syndicate of the 7th 
June, after confirmation, were circulated to the mem- 
bers, and those residing in Calcutta received them by 
he 20:8 June and muftasil members later. 

(4) That the letter of Sir Ashutosh, written from 


™ DarjecKng, was dated 11th June, 1918. 


elt yamavident, therefore, that Sir Ashutosh sent his 
letter Jong before be received the minutes. He may 
have received’ the information of the said resolution 
through someesecret agent. Herein lies his mistake. 
I might remark that the receipt of the minutes, by the 
members of the Senate, within 6 days of its confirma- 
tion is a*thing which was unheard of during the regimes 
of Sir Ashutosh ʻor Sir Devaprasad and has become 
possible during the Vice-Chancello*Bhip of Sir 
Lancelgt with The assistance of the present able and 
energetic Officiating Registrar. 


orm @ 


` With regard to your remarks on the present Ve» 


Changgllor I y that I* yield to nonein my 
admirati ir Ashutosh but at the same time I 
would not aflow nty bias for his exceptional abilities 
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to get the uppér hand of my sense of justice and fair? 


ness to Others. Opinions may vary as to the co 
parative merits of Sir Lancelot awd Sir Ashutosh as 
regards their knowledge of law and of the affairs of 
the University ; as also as to their capability ofcon- 
ducting public meetings, It is not impossible that 
there maylbe another lawyer afd hard-working man 
like Sir Ashutosh. 

Lastly about your query as t 
dividuals who were admitted to the meeting as 
visitors after obtaining the permission of the Re- 
gistrar were asked to withdraw. It was because 


the meeting decided that ceftain business was to bẹ o™ 


transacted in private when the press and the publie 
were asked to withdraw,—not an unusual procedure, 
D, 


Editorial Note.--Our Note on “Calcutta University 
Affairs’ in the last number was based on what had 
appeared in the Amrita Bazar Patrika and the 
Benghlee and remained uncontradicted at the time of 
our writing ;—probably no contradiction Mas yet 
(Aug, 19) appeared in those papers. We had no other 
source of information. From the extracts made from 
the University Minutes by our correspondent, it 
would seem that the present Vice-Chancellor’s ruling 
regarding both the motions of Sir Ashutosh Mukherji 
was correct, and our comments were, therefore, 
wrong. The comparison made in our Nogfe between 
Sir Ashutosh and the present Vice-Chancelfr was also 
unfair and uncalled for., 

As regards the plea that visitors were excluded 
because certain business was to be transacted in 
private, we cannot say whether it is satisfactory 
unless we know what the business was. There is 
often great divergence between official and popular 
opinion as to what ought to be kept secret and what 
not. bd 


Buffalo Sacrifice and Buffalo Eating. 


Ou page 170 of theeModern Review for August 
1918 the following lines appeared : ‘No Indian, except 
the Bengali and the Nepalese, sacrifices a buffalo toa 
goddess aud no Indian except the Bengali and 
Nepalese of certain castes eats its flesh.’ This general 
proposition is too sweeping and obviously wrong. 
The Rajput clans on the side of the Bombay Presi- 
dency do sacrifice buffaloes to the Goddess Kali, their 
deity, especially ou Dashera holidays, If ord 
Indian inclades aboriginal tribes, the Bhils of this 
Presidency do eat the flesh of sacrificed buffaloes. 


Nyayadhish Court CHUNILAL C. PAREKH, 
Dengad Baria, ° BÆ, LL.B. 
Bomkay Presidency. i 





THE MILK-SUPPLY OF CALCUTTA 


By CHUNILAL BOSE, I.S.0., M.B., F.C.S. e 


the E. B.S. Railwa at Sealdah and about 


‘WeRENHE supply of fresh milk for the town of 100 maunds jointly by the E: I. and the, 
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*%nd of these two, the area including Chit- 
-pore, Cossipote and Dum Dum situated in 
the northern ‘suburbs of Calcutta is the 
more important. The third source of 
supply isin the,City itself, i.e.,in the gosvala 
bustees and iy the few dairies anpi in pri- 
evate houses s{tuated within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Calcutta Municipality. 

Five years ago, Dr. Pierce, the then 
wo Health Oficer of Calcutta, estimated that 
about 2000 maunds of fresh milk formed 
the average daily consumption of Cal- 
cutta. One-third of this was brought into 
the City by the different railways and 
carriers by foot, another third was pro- 
duced in the town itselfin the licenced qow- 
shedseand dairies, and the rest obtained 
from cows kept in private houses osten- 
sibly forthe use of the owners, but some- 
times really for sale of milk without com- 
ing into the notice of the-authorities. 

It is very difficult to obtain even ap- 
proximately accurate figures for the total 
consumpfion of milk in Calcutta and the 
quantity obtainable from each of the 
above-mentioned sources, but one thing is 
quite clear that an efficient official control 
can be kept only on the quantity that 
reaches the town by railways, and that it 
is very difficult to check thesupply brought 
into the City byitinerant vendors whocome 
from many directions and by numberless 
pathways. It is stilh more difficult to 
calculate the quantity produced in private 
houses which roughly constitutes, accord- 
ing to Dr. Pierce, about the third of the 
whole supply of the town. This shows 
that a very large quantity of milk is 
produced and consumed in Calcutta under 
con s which are practically outside 
the contrel of the Health Department of 
the City, 

Taking the population of Calcutta to be 


900,000, the average daily consumptien of. 


milk per head in the @ity roughly comes to 
about one-twelfth of a seer, i.e., about 24% 
ounces which appears to be rather a low 
estimate, As adults form the bulk of the 
floating population of Calcutta and as 
they, except in certain communities, gene- 
rally use very little milk, partly from habit 
but mostly drom inability to buy sucha 
costly article of food, the consumption of 
the bulk of the milk is confined to children 
and invalids, and to ‘one’s regret, its 
quality does not come up to the markt, 
MILK : Cow’s AND BWEALO’S. 
The milk as we get it i 


ra 
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derived partly from [çows asd pattly from 
buffaloes. Almost every govtala in the 
City and in tlfe suburbs keeps a few She- . 
buffaloes along with s gnd he sells’ the 
milk obtained from this’séurce sometimes 
as btfffalo-milk, but more-often, diluted 
with water and with orewithout admix- 
ture of cow’s milk, as cow’s milk, of pure 
quality. The average quantity of nfflk 
given by a Béngal cow is about as quarter 
of that obtained from a she-bufgalo, and as 
the fat in the buffalo,milk is nearly double 
of that in the cow’s milk, it admits of con- 
Siderable dilution with water before it falls 
below the standard of pure milk ordi- 
natily accepted in this country. Buffalo- 
milk may indeed be diluted half and half 
with water and still the minimum limit of 
fat, viz., 3 per cent. will not be transgress- 
ed. Thus the gowala makes a very large 
profit by selling buffalo-milk considerably 
diluted with water’ as pure cow’s milk. [ 
shall have to say something abou the 
difference in the composition of the two 
kinds of milk when I come to discus 
Pe standard values of purity of 
milk, 


® 
PURITY OF THE SuPPLY. 


The present milk-supply of Calcutta, to 
describe it in the mildest terms, is most” 
unsatisfactory. It is not only pooy in 
quality, but it is exposed tœ so—syany 
unfavourable conditions during production 
and transport that it is an, absolutely. 
unsafe article of food for the public unless 
certain precautions are taken tò mgke ¥ 
harmless. . : g 

According to the social organisation of 
the Hindus, the gowalas dr Abs (as 

.P.) 


`“ they are called in Behar and in the 


form a separate caste which.is a complete 
unit by itself in all its Wem relations 
and obligations. They rear cattle” and 
are responsible for the supply of all milk 
and most, if not all, milk-p&gducts .to 
the community. This confinfment of 
different trades to different castes of the’ 
community has nodoubt undergone some 
chang® with the spread of English educa- 
tion intownareas, but inthe far off village 
communities all over Indiy, the state of 
things prevails almost in SNeginitive c8n- 
dition. It is, however, not uncdmmon to 
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milk afd mitk-prodigcts*as a means of 
iving, The gowalas, however, still hold 
practically the whole milk-8upply of the 
country undentheyecontrol. 

“The feadebee sty of the gowalas has 
never been of aj high order. Some of them 
openly declares thaé they would be iu- 
fringing ébeir caste-rules if they would sell 
oik without admixture with water, 
howevet small the quantity may be. There 
is a very amusing story told of this class 
of people which I ask your permission to 
relate. Agertain Indian king wanted tọ 
test the honesty of the milkmen living in 
his capital and issued an, order that ona 
certain night every gowala sħould supply 
him with a pitcher of pure milk which he 
required for some religious ceremony fixed 
for the next morning. It was so arranged 
that each milkman brigining his supply 
would pour it into a pipeleading toa reser- 
voir placed inside a locked room so that 
nobedy could see, touch or pollute it. The 
‘night was dark aud each gowala brought 


e w4§ Ms quota and poured it into the re- 


o 


servoir. In the morning when the room 
was unlocked, the king found that the 
restrvoir cgntained pure and simple water 
and no milkein it. It so happened that 


~ cach gowala thought, with the character- 


istic mentality of hjs caste, that as others 
wer€ sure to obey the order of the king 
and taipgspitchers of pure milk, he would 
be quité.safe if he brought a pitcher of 


‘water only and pour it into the common 


reservoir, and the king would not be able 
etd depedt the trick. The story illustrates 
what class of people -we have to depend 
upon for the supply of one ef the vital 
necegsafies®of life and it will be long before 
„we can expect to see any material change 

in Ye psychgfogical cqndition. 
phe ition of things in other 
countries, though not so bad as in India, 
js nevertheless far from*satisfactory. In 
spite ofyehe advance of edycation, the 
vigilanc&\S of sanitary authorities, the 
strict operation of the Food and Drugs 
Act and the influence of a strong public 
opinion, much of the milk as supplied in 
Efigiand, is hardly of the desirable quality. 
This has re Oy been the subject of en- 
quiry by js sanitary authorities and 
the resulfis not very encouraging. It is 
as much a question of adulteration there 
as? of sanitary purity, and Dr. Savage 
remark§ thaé. “the idea that the average 
co tebe will, cf his own accord an 
P 
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withotgt orftside pressure, supply clean milk? 
instead of a mauure-ladep 
be seriously entertained.” The final plea 
taken by milkmen is the same here as 
elsevthare, viz., that they psoduce milk in 
the saie condition as théir fathers did 
and that what was good enough for 
their fathers is good enough for them also. 
The sophistication of milk, although it is 
not such a universale practice comparedans 
with India, prevails to a notable extent 
even in England. 

I have had occasion to examine samples 
of milk supplied to some of the Government 
hospitals in Calcutta and Howrah and I 
ane glad to say that it has improved 
during recent years. Whereas the per- 
centage of samples of adulterated milk 
supplied to some of the hospitals was 
83.6 in 1913, the figure for 1916 was 
37.6, and in 1917, all thesamples analysed 
were found to be of good quality. This is 
very satisfactory, as milk forms a most 
important diet for the sick, but unfortu- 
rately the same cannot be*said regarding 
supply of milk for the general population 
of Calcutta. The figures of analysis made 
in the laboratory of the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration will ive you a fairy accurate idea 
of the quatity of milk supplied to the 
public of Calcutta. Iam greatly indebted 
to my friend Dr. S. B. Ghose, Chief Analyst 
to the Corporatio, for hiskindly supply- 
ing me with the figures I am going to place 
before you. 








TABLE I. 
Year Number of samples (Percentage of adulterat- 
ea examined, ed samples Rered). 
1913 593 40.8 
1914 496 . 50,0 
1915 490 40.2 
19i6 4:03 26.0 
1917 436 °® 40,6 


The samples were collected by Food 
Inspectors from the different stalls for 
the sale of milk in the townas well as 
from the quantity brought by railways 
The above table 
gives you information regarding the 
number.and quality of the samples of milk 
analysed in the Corporation Laboratory 
during the last 5 years. It must be stat 

sample of milk is pronounced 
» Se quality when it contains 

n 3 percent of fat. Now, 3 
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not less t 
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Percent of fat, in my opinion, $ tgolow yeryshigh, specidlly {at Jor&asank®, . mill 

-fstandard of*purity for milk yielded by Being sometimes sold ‘there atẹ efght annas’ 
Indian cowsaud many adulterated samples per seer. It is‘difficult to belipve that puto Š 


would pass as pure if judged by this 
minimum standard,of purity. I shall leave 
occasion to digcuss later on this) point 
when I consider;the question of standards. 
During 1905 aud 1906, altogether 521 
samples were examined in the Municipal 
wyaboratory, and of these, 78 samples, 1e., 
only 15 percent were found to be free from 
adulteration. The rest were mixed, with 
water varying from10to 80percent. From 
the above table, it will, however, be seen 
that the percentage of adulterated samples 
examined at the Municipal Laboratary 
from 1913 to 1917 varied from 26 to 50. 
This shows an apparent improvement in 
the milk-supply ofthe town as compared 
with some of the previous years. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that during 
the last 5 years, some limitation, I am 
told, had*to be placed on the collection 
of samples; for during this period, the 
gowalas began fo take advantage of the 
loop-hole in the Municipal Act of Calcutta 
and disposed of a good many samples 
declaring them as “watered milk”, and 
consequently, these were’ not collected, 
The lower percentage of samples found 
adulterated does not, therefore, necessarily 
indicate that there has been in fact an 
improvement in the quality of the milk 
sold in Calcutta. 

Recently, during a visit of the Chair- 
man of the Corporation to the Jorasanko 
milk-market, he found that apparently 
good milk was being sold there at 21% 
seers per rupee. This was on the occasion 
ofan Beg tant Hindu festival when the 
‘price of milk and milk-products always 
goes up very high. Under his orders, 48 
sampleseof the best milk available were 
collected from the different milk-stalls dn 
Calcutta (Jorasanko, Baitakhana, Sealdah, 
New Market and afew other places) and 
analysed in the Municipal laboratory. It 
was found that the average percentage of 
fat in thesamples obtained from Jorasanko 
was 4.9, from the New Market 4.2, and 
. from other places, a little above 5 percent. 
From the rematks of the Health Officer on 
the samples thus collected, it appears that 
good milk could be had at times at Jora- 
sąnko even at 8 seers for the rupee, at 
Baitakhana, six seers and atjfthe .Néw 
Market, 4% seers, and that#¢iuring the 
time of Hindu festivals, the prgce goes up 


o pà 


milk could be had in a at any ti 

at more than 4 seers pe Faces and te 
price is often higher. It maybe that when. 
the supply is much above ¢he demand in 
these markets, milk, being a perislfable 
article, could be had at cheaper rates occ&- 
sionally. One “might reasonably conclude 
from the high percentage of fatefound in 
many of these samples (about 5 per cent) 
that the milk sold insome of these markets 
is chiefly buffalo milk diluted with water. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 


A very large number of samples were 
also bacteriologically examined. In the 
most favourable circumstances, freshly 
drawn milk does not show more than 500 
bacteria in 1 cubic centimeter. Under ordi- 
nary conditions, however, the number of 
bacteria is much larger but they oughtenot 
to exceed 6000 in 1 C.C. Thenumber of bac- e 
teria found in 1C.C. of milk sold in mærke 
places in Calcutta varied from 1,000,00 to 
over 3,000,000 and the bacilli of the 
Colon group (which indicate gontamina- 
tion with fecal matter) were found to be 
present even in as smalla quantity as 
Tygo part of 1C.C. This shows the danger- 7 
ous character of the, milk-supply% of 
Calcutta as a carrier of such anfeetiqus, 
diseases as enteric fever, cholera, dysentery, 
ete. As regards tubercle bacilli, their pre . 
sence was rarely detected. 
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PROPERTIES OF MIRK. wv 
Milk is tke secretion of the breast of 
female mammals for the nourishment of 
theig offspring. It may be considered as 
the most “perfect”, of all fgods, as it con- ' 
tains allthe nutritive prine tommy, pto 
teid, fat, carbo-hydrate, saltsa ater 


in proper proportions for the growth and 
sustenance of young animals, for’ certaip? 


e 


“period of their existence. It is 3/ white 


opalescent liquid, sometimes with a tinge 
of yellow, denser than water with which it 
is perfectly miscible. The density of pure 


‘cow’s milk varies from 1.029 to 1.034 (he 


density of water being takenas 1). It is 
decreased by being mixed ok gatier ang 
incréased by abstracting cream frdém or by 
adding sugar toit. All these practices ave 


terated milk pass for pure milly [tspwhaite- 
úss is due to fat in fine ditisiog§’ Being 


t s b 


. resotted to by artful idee to get adel- 
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syspendêd in® meter If*you examipe a 
‘drop of nfilk, under bie microscope, yot 
will sse inuulmerable small? rounded glo- 
Dufes of fat of. vapging sizes covering the 
whole field. N Gas got a feeble alkaline 
reaction and ig the case of certaip animals, 
it possesses a faint oglour of the particular 
aninfal welding the milk. 

* When fresh milk is allowed to stand for 
sometime in a cool place, a thick yellowish 
layer is found to float on the surface which 
mostly consists of the fat of the milk mixed 
with a cegtain amount of its nitrogenous 
constituents. This is what is called 
“cream”, and when remgved, the mill be- 
comes much poorer in quali¢y, and such 
milk is known as “separated” of ‘‘skim- 
med” milk. The gowalas take full advan- 
tage of this property of milk. They draw 
the milk generally at 3 o’clock in the 
morning and allow itto stand for 2or3 
hours in a cool place ahd then, after remov- 
ingeéhe separated cream and adding a little 


*water, sell the milk to their customers as 


° Be milk, The fraud cannot be detected by 


the Lactometer (an instrument for deter- 
mining the density of: milk) whichis the 
orly instrgment in the hands of the house- 
holder to test the purity of the sample. 
Thegemoval ofcream raises the density of 
thé milk and the addition of a little water 
brifgs iť down again to normal density. 
Thus he, indication ot the Lactometer in 
such a‘¢ase is valueless. Skimmed milk, 


- When not,watered, cannot strictly be called 


“adulterated”, but itis not genuine milk 


ednd the sale ofit as pure milk brings the 


vendor within the penalty of the law. 
We shall limit our consederation to 
cops *arfd buffalo’s milk only in this 


_paper. The following table gives a com- 


parative avegige composition of the two 

































kids k and shows at a glance the 
enormoftis difference in their fat-consti- 
tuents, : 
JA e | 
y TABLE II ° 
PERCENTAGE. 
Kind of Carbo- 
sets Water, [Proteid| Fat | hydrate Salts 
: Casein) {Butter (Milk | (Mineral 
Sugar) | matter). 
A. Le | 
Cow’s | 86.4 4.0 4.5 4.4, 0970 
Eäffalo’s| 81.8 4.52 8.2 46 0.88 


ee above table, it will be seen 


that*tHere ið about 13.6 per cent. of bs 
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matter in eow’s* milk and néarly one-thirtle 
ofitis fat. In buffalo’s milk, the soft’, 
matter is much larger, béing about 18.2 
per cent and a little less than half of it is 
fat. e I have already mentioned that much 
of the{ milk sold in Calcutta is buffalo- 
milk diluted with water, and if the purity 
of milk isjudged on the sole consideration 
of the percentage of fat contained in it, the 
buffalo-milk may be .diluted with more 
than equal part of water and may still be~ 
passed as pure cow’s milk. Fortunately, 
other facts are taken into account to judge 
of the purity or otherwise of a sample and 
this enables one to detect the fraud and 
bring the offender to book. 


ADULTERATION: NATURE OF ADULTERRANTS. 


I. The chief adulterant of milk is water, 
and if the water so added is from a dirty 
tank or well, the quality of milk not only 
deteriorates but it often becomes the car- 
rier of dangerous infectious diseases. This 
mostly applies to milk brougkt into the 
town from outside which constitutes about 
one-third of the whole supply of Calcutta. 

II. Cow’s milk is also largely mixed 
with buffalo’s milk, watered, and then sold 
as cow’s milk. This kind of milk forms a 
very large proportion of the total milk- 
supply of Calcutta. 

III. Part of the fat in the milk is 
abstracted in the form of cream, the 
density of milk thus raised is reduced to 
normal by addition of requisite quantity 
of water and the milk then sold as 
pure milk. 

VI. The most common method of 
adulteration is to water the milk and then 
raise the lowered density Qyspedding 
brown sugar to it in the form of sugar. 
cakes (Batasa). You will sée this being 
practiced by the gowalas in the streets of 
Calcutta every morning òn tifeir way 
tð the houses of the customers, This kind 
of adulteration baffles detection by Lac. 
tometer. 

V. Itis believed that watered milk is 
sometimes thickened with some kind 
of cheap starch or chalk, but such fraud 
is not often practised. 


DETECTION OF ADUL/BERATION, 
Without going into the details of milk- 
analysis, I propose to briefly mention a 
few practical tésts which would go to 
hetp the householder to ascertain rougfly 
the puritySygr otherwise of the sample 
supplied to him, 
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The *hstryment 
most commonly used 
for testing the quali- 
ty of milk by the 
householder is ®*the 
Lactometer. fin the 
case of pure milk, 
when the instrument 
is allowed to float in 

e the fluid, the surface 
of the milk should be 
on a line with the 
lowest mark “M” 
on the stem of the 
instrument, or very 
near it. The higker 
marks, viz., 3, 2 and 
1 (or %, wand 1⁄4 ) 
roughly indicate 25, 
50 and 75 percent 
respectively of water 

An added to the milk. 

SES A little correction is 

Lactometer. needed for the tem- 

perature of the milk, as the instrument has 

been standardised ata definite temperature, 
but it is hardly necessary, for, after all, 
it is a rough method and the reading gives 
sufficiently accurate information for all 
practical purposes. Our gowalas, how- 
ever, know all about the Lactometer and 
they adulterate their commodity in such 
away that the indication of the instru- 
ment becomes perfectly valueless. On re- 
moving some cream from the milk, the 
uM” mark rises above the surface and by 
adding water until the “M” touches again 
the surface of the milk, the gowala sells his 
adultgyated commodity as pure milk with- 
out fear of detection by the Lactometer. 
In such a case, however, the milk becomes 
thinner and any experienced eye would find 
out theefraud? Then again, ifthe milk is 
watered and then some sugar is added 
to it, the density is r@ised and such milk 
would also defy the test by the Lactometer. 

The fraud, however, could be detected by 

a simple test for cane-sugar which I shall 

presently describe. 

There is another instrument called 
the Lactoscope, which gives direct infor- 
mation about*the percentage of fat in the 
milk, The instrument is sa graduated that 
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much more reliable than the 
Lactometer and enables you 
to detect the watering of 
the milk or removal of 
cream from it. 

For the detection of added 
cane-sugar in the milk, it 
may easily be found out by 
taking a little milk in a test 
tube, adding a small pinch 
of Resorcin and asmall quan- 
{ne tity of strong Hydrochleric 
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Lactoscope, 


when, if- cane-suger is present, the mil 

would turn deep red. The apparatus required, 
for this test are simple, viz., a test tube and 
a spirit-lamp only and the faw chemicals 
could be got from any druggist’s shqp at 


a very small cost and they would keep Tor 7 


any length of time. The test is quite easy 
of application and helps to detect the, 
fraud which is commonly practis 
gowalas. . 


Ifany kind of starch is added .to the 


milk to thicken it, its preseace coulg<at? 


once be detected by putting a drop of milk 
under the micfoscope and noticing its 


peculiar-sized striated granules. "Sterch ` 
cangalso be detected by boiling the milk . 


and adding to the cooled mika few drops 
of tincture of iodine; the devéTOe r 
blue colour would indicate the presence of 
starch. ° " =a 


Adding powdered chalk to\milk fo 


thicken it is a clumsy trick and could ° 


easily be detected by adding a few drops 
of Hyd«ochloric acid to the milk when it 


Part of a paper read ata meni gf the Social 
Stugy Society, Calcutta. ! 


acid and heating the tests 
tube over. a spirit-ldTopie « 
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~ FUSE as the climate $f Fiji is exception- 
eally good for Indians to live in, under 
normal] conditions, soalsosthe material 
prospects are exceptionally good, when 
once the abnormal conditions of indenture 
have been entirely remdved. I propose, in 


this article,*to state the facts as fully as I° 


am able. 

"But since in a quite retent document, 
published and circulated by the Planters’ 
Associations in Fiji, the indenture period 
itself has been spoken of asa time of com- 
' parative prosperity, it is necessary to 
explain clearly once more, as we did in our 
former Report, how this+is by no means the 
case.’ On the contrary, a deliberate fraud 
has been practised, for a large number of 
: parin the contract itself made with the 

mtian labourers ‘before they embarked. 
It is all the more necessary to recall this 
fatt,at the present time, because there are 
- some thousahds of Indian labourers still 
under indenture, upon whom this fraud 
leas alfeady been used as a means to induce 
ethem to goout. Their lot to-day, during 

the war, is an exceptionally hard one. 

“The ffquf consisted in this, that while 
dealing wifh ignorant and illiterate Indian 
peasants, the agents of the FijiGovernment 

ave no information whatever about the 
food pyices in Fiji. -They used their superior 
intelligence to exploit the weak, and the 
Indian Government allowed this. The 
offer 6 twelve annas a day, which seemed 


a fortune to the simple-minded Indidn* 
peasant, w pure fraud, and a cruel 


fraud-'at@that. I have met many in Fiji 
who,were earning four annas a day before 
a embarked and found it easier to make 
two ends meet in India, on that Wage, than 
on their nominally higher wages in Fiji. 
This fraud when carried out on a large 
scale in the name of a responsible Govern- 
ment js quite inexcusable. e 
To make my. meaning absolutely clear, 
let sne work Cat Ahe sum. The villager is 
told by the fecruiter in India, that he wibl 
.get twelve annas a day in Fiji, and he 
signs a contract with the Fiji Government 
before,a gr gistrate to that effect. But 
the first thine learns, in Fiji, is that he 


P 4—1 ° 


4 
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will only get the promised wage, of twelve ° 


annas, on five anda half days out of the 
seven, because Sunday pand half Saturday 
are not working days. This at once re- 
duces twelve annas to 9144 annas a day. 
He next learns that the prices of the neces- 
sities of lifeare some of them four times, 
some of them three times; and some of 
ther twice asdear as in India. This reduces 
his 944 annas to4 anhas or thereabouts. 
The war time has enormously increased 
both the hardship and the cost of living 
in Fiji. Yet during the War itself this 
deliberate deception,—of offering twelve 
annas a day in India without any informa- 
tion as to the Fiji prices,—continued to be 
practised. y 

When Mr. W. W. Pearsom and I reached 
the Fiji Islands in 1915, this was one of 
the very first subjects of our enquiry, and 
we went most carefully into each item of 
the cost of living. We immediately sent 
home to India, the news of what was going 
on. In February 1916, on our return, we 
reported it to the Viceroy himself and to 
the Member of Coungrl in charge of emigra- 
tion. In March, 1916, the Honourable 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya brought 
forward the question in the Imperial 
Council, and a pledge was given by the 
Government of India that, in future, so 
long as indenture lasted, the prices of food 
stuffs in Fiji should be inserted in ¢le@on- 
tract. This was no slight matter, for it 
would affect the life-choice of thousands of 
poor people, who were dependent qn the 
Indign Government for their protection. 
The pledge, which thé Indian Government 
gave, was quite public and explicit; no 
ne ever dreamt, at the time, of its being 
broken. 

Therefore it was a matter of extreme 
surprise to find, in March, 1917, that this 
engagement entered into by the Govern- 
ment of India had not been dulfilled, and 
that through the year 1916 Indian men 
and women had been recruited for Fiji on 
the old fraudulent ‘terms. Ido not know 
who «was responsible for this refusal to® 
carry out tee Government of India’s 


4 pledged word; but the consequences of 
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e*that refusal I witnessed, with my own 


y 
“eyes, when I fandedin Fiji in the year 1917.0 


Those who Had recently come out under 
indenture, instead of getting in Fiji the 
equivalent of what they could pugchase 
for twelve annasa day in India, (as they 
. expected and had every right to expect, 
being simple, unlettered people), were liv- 
ing in the coolie ‘lines’ in an impoverished 
condition, with „the war prices con- 


** tinually rising. One of these, a Madrasi, 


had attempted to commit suicide, by 
hanging himself, and gave evidence in 
Court that he could not bear to hear his 
children crying for food and yet have 
nothing to give them. During the first 
month, after my arfivalin Fiji, I spent a 
considerable amount of time investigating 
this question. I went very carefully into 
the cost of living and checked all figures 
from independent sources, such as the 
retail store-keepers’ prices. By goirg in 
and out.among the Indian labourersit was 
easy to discount any exaggerations and to 
arrive at the true facts, which were 
palpable enough. I laid the information 
Thad gathered before His Excellency, the 
Governor, who told me with some annoy- 
ance and surprise that it had not before 
been brought to his notice. The whole case 
was also placed before the Planters in the 
north of the main Island at their Associa- 
tion meetings, andit ig a pleasure to record 
that, in a short time, after consultation 
with the Colonial Sugar Refining Com- 
pany’s representative, (who was visiting 
the Islands) an advance of 25°/, in wages 
was agreed upon. This undoubtedly saved 
the Indians, still under indenture, from very 
greft™imirdship and compensated in some 
slight degree for the fraud which had been 
practised on them at the time of their 
recruitment. But it does not at all excuse 
the Indian Government for refusing to 
carry out its pledge. e 

I wish to add, at this point, that I met 
again and again, among the Planters, with 
individual instances of remarkable kindness 
towards their employees. Assistance was 
sometimes given them in the keeping of 
cows: at the cane-cutting season I have 
seen, on pagment day, as much as 18-to 
20 shillings a week earned, on piece work, 
by skilful indentured Indians ; and various 
other privileges were allbwed, which amelio- 
‘ated the hard conditions of life. But-these 
things were by no means yhiversal, and 
there were not seldom cases of exactly the 
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opposite descriptiod, —such as theerefusal to 
give any compensation for injaries received 


during worleand the cutting of wages on, 


every slight occasiog, such ag sickness, 
failure to finish the taSk, a summons to 
the eourt, excessive rain, or other causes. 


While the extra wagesgearned on piece. 


work brought up the average, theseededuc- 
tions on the part of hard employers 
brought it down. Records are egiven by 
the Immigration Department,as late as 
the year 1916 (the last Report received) 
of whole plantations where the average 
working “day only 
amounted to nine pence instead of the 
standard minimum of one shilling, which 
was gudranteed to theindentured labourer. 
These average wages in pence, per work- 
ing day, for the whole colony (including 
allextra earnings as well as all cutting 
down of wages) may be seen as follows : 


1912 1913" 1914 1915 1916 
Men 12°24 12°29 1255 12:52 12,90 
Women 6'56 654 661 654 656 à 


The rates may appear high at first zih 
but all the facts which I have alre&dy 
mentioned must »be taken into account 
with regard to the cost of living in Fiji. 
During the time of my second visit, in 
1917, the great Australian Strike was in 
operation for nearly three montis and 
this very greatly increased the prjce of 
food-stuffs in Fiji, éspecially of foyr. 
Extreme distress was experienced in con- 
sequence by the mdentured labourers. e In 
certain parts of the Island large crowds 
assembled to make their appeais tọ the 
magistrates and to state their griéVances 
and hardships. I fully expected that some 
further relief would be given to the Indians 
in the coolie ‘lines’ in this their hur of 
‘ofeatest need ; for this new rise in pricés 
haa far more than swali Ning {Me 25 
per cent rise in wages. Butin nédirtction 
could I see any attempt being made 
to meet the situation. It Was a tink, 
surely, when the enormous war profits 
which had been obtained by the Sugar 
Companies and the Planters, (and to a 
certaif extent by the Fiji Government 
also) should have been shared with ethe 
indentured labourers. But nothing what- 
ever was done. ‘Ne. ° 
* To give some idea of the war-profiteer- 


ing,—I asked the question point blank Ata . 


large Planters’ meeting, whether it was 
true that more than coeheip eextra, 


‘ goroni had been put into%theif Pockets 
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owing tothe War. The artswer was ‘yes,’ _ will be ,foufd, in the course of the present ie 


ahd I was afterwards told by the highest Report, which will help tq 
authority that! I had name? much too 


low ‘a figure. To these extra profits of 
the-Planters must be added the far larger 
profits of such a great Company, as the» 


Colonial Sugar Refining Company with its 


milliorfs capital invested. . Yet not one 
fra@tion of all these immense war-profits 
had been distributed among tht indenttired 
labourers dgring the whole of the first 
three years of the War, though, all the 


while, the cost cf living had been rising. , 


Not only had there been no thought on 
the part of the Planters and the Companies 
of giving relief of their own accord, but the 
Fiji Government had been so supine as 
to acquiesce in this unfairness, although 
they stood in the position of protectors 
and guardians of Indian interests, and had 
themselves entered into -a direct contract 
in India with them, being responsible for 
bringieg them out. 

s The more carefully and thoroughly I 
hasee#tudied the situation, the more I have 
beefi brought to the conclusion that the 
present Fiji Government, whose financial 
prosperity is, so closely bound up with 
the material interests of such a monopoly 
as the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, 


, Annot be expected to do fulljustice in the 
elarger, matters of Indian interest where 


they appear to clash with those of the 
C. S. R. Ggmpany. For this reason, as I 
shail advocate later, it wuld seem to me 
advisable that Fiji should come under 
Agistralia’ or New Zealand at the end of 
the wat. While the Fiji Government does 
its best to relieve individual cages of hard- 
ship, and performs satisfactorily the 
functions of justice in respect to indivi- 
duals, 
hold %ts ov er the pressure of such 
forces’as those exercised by a giant mono- 
poly such as the C. $. R. Co. 

$1} has be@a with great reluctance, and 
after much hesitation, that I have felt 
fnyself obliged to write the above para- 
graph, which, I am well aware, is a contra- 
diction of our earlier Report. I Would 


. wisk at clearly to be understood that b 


hold as strongly ås ever that the Govern- 
mest officiake’ í Fiji are high-minded 
men, who wish to do justice, but 1 caf 


-no longer speak with the same confidence, 


as b did in 1915 of their freedom from 

external epreSsyre with regard to their 

arger Judgmehts and actions. 
+ 
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it is toogweak and too local to" 
ahd 


Examples i 


* 


explain the 
reason for my changed opinion. 1 should 
add, that I am regarding the matter, pure- 
ly from -the social, and not.rom the poli- 
tical standpoint. . 

It is necessary to record that I found ° 
far greater bitterness among the inden- 
tured Indians and greater hatred of the 
Englishman, as their oppressor, than I æ 
did on my former visit. In some districts 
which I visited, I had the impression that 
at any time this smouldering discontent 
might break out into a flame of revolt.. I 
gathered from those who ‘were likely to 
know best, that discpntent among the 
Fijians was spreading very rapidly also. 

An instructive incident happened quite 
recently in Fiji, which left a deep impress- 
ion on the indentured Indians’ minds, who 
heard the tale intan exaggerated form; 
indeed it was the subject of common talk 
in the coolie ‘lines.’ A ship-load of*Chinese 
coolies was brought to Fiji, surreptitious- 
ly, under indenture, on thé North side of 
the main Island. The wages offered were 
more than double those given to indentur- 
ed Indians. But when the Chinese saw 
the coolie ‘lines’ and the conditions under 
which they were expected to live, their 
anger wasso great that they mutinied on 
the spot. 

“I thought,” said one of the Company 
managers to me, “that they would have 
murdered the lot of us, they looked so ugly 
and threatening.” l 

The sequel to the story is of great 
interest. The President of the Chinese 
National Association in Suva came over 
in person to the plantations and eXaTfined 
conditions on the spot. He agreed, after 
inspection, that the terms offered were 
degrading and made arrangements for 
the repatriation of hig fellow-countrymen. 
Shortly after this, the Chinese National 
Association entered into correspondence 
with the Chinese Government asking the 
latter to prohibit indentured labour al- 
together. a. 


Immediately on my arrival in Fiji, in 
June 1917, I was faced with the question 
ofa direct breach, of contract which the 
Fiji Government had committed on a large 
scale in relation to those under indenture. g 
This breach df contract was admitted, but 
it was put down to the exigencies of the 
War. I received great . help from Mr. 
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Manilal, of Rewa, in ‘dealiag with the 
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the labourer from »ą new einigraat vessel. 


legal aspect? of this case. He pointed out# But now, as no ships are atriving with 


tome that ‘there could probably be no 
remedy obtained in a Court of Law ; but, 
as a case for equity, some action should 
immediately be taken,—if possible by the 
Indian Government,—in order tô aim at 
getting terms more favourable to the 
interests of the Indian labourers than 
those now obtainigg. 

The issue may be explained very briefly 
as follows :— 

The Fiji Government gave a definite 
undertaking to each Indian labourer 
before embarkation for Fiji that his pass- 
age back to India should be provided for 
him free of cost. There are now already 
many thoysands whose claims for a free 
return passage cannot be met on account 
of the shortage of shipping. The Fiji 
Government and the-Sugar Companies 
have taken advantage of the labour of the 
Indians during the War to make immense 
profits out of the sugar, but they have 
themselves appropriated that part of the 
labourers’ earnings which was to pay for 
their return passages. The Indian labour- 
er notes that the great ‘Sugar’ steamers 
ply their trade as usual, but not one of 
-these steamers can be spared to repatriate 
the labourers who have helped to grow 
the sugar. The funds go on accumulating 
in the Fiji Government treasury, while the 
distress is growing among the labourers. 
Thus the Government engagement with 
the Indian labourers has been directly and 
palpably broken, and the profits remain in 
the hands of the Fiji Administration. 

This is the main factor in the breach of 
coff™met which has been committed. But 
there are other circumstances which must 
be taken into account; for they greatly 
agergvate ethe situation. They must be 
explained, in some detail, in order to make 
them quite clear :— è 

(1) Commutation. One of the ver 
few privileges, which Indians had obtained 
in recent years, was the right of buying off 
a part of their five years’ indenture by 
payment of a sum of money. This was 
called “commutation,” and the right was 
very highlye valued, especially in certain 
‘hard cases.’ But one clause was inserted, 
in the Planters’ interests, which is now 
being used against the labourers. The 

*Planters had insisted, when*the Bilt was 
framed, that no commutatjdn should take 
place, 

+ e $ bs 
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the employer, first, by combine 
* work off the number of 


until the employers could replace. : 


new labourets, this commutation Jaw*has , 
become a dead letter. -. Se ve 
In order to show the extreme tgnaeity 


«with which the employers are taking 


advantage of the Iwdiane labourers’ help- 
lessness, the following incident gs “guific- 
ant: When the Planters insisted thai all 
conimutation rights were null and void, I 
tried to obtain relief from the Fiji Govern- 
ment in the hardest, case of all,—the case 


, of a legitimate wife being forcgd to remain 


on, under indenture, amid the frightful 
moral evils of the coolie ‘lines,’ after her 
husband’seindenture had expired. I asked 
that, in this case, at least, the right of 
commutation (the husband paying the 
money due) should be absolute and imme- 
diate. There was strong opposition to 
this among some of the Planters. [One of. 
them actually told me, face to face, that 
he was against it, as it would increase the 
disproportion of men to women in his 
‘lines P} His Excellency the Govermerep- . 
pointed a Committee on which four lad- 
ing Government officials (Heads of Depart- 
ments), seven members of the Fiji Legisla- 
tive Council, and four Planters’ represen- 
tatives, sat together to consider this and 
other questions. My own proposal, which 
was put before them, was rejected, apd thee 
following resolution” was ynanimougly 
adopted : ee 
“That, in the pinion of this Commit- 
tee, commutation of indenture should he 
allowed (when desired by a female jmny- 
grant legally married‘to an immigrant 
whose indenture has expired) provided 
that the husband and wife, if» reeuiged by 
effort, 


ys to complete 
the wife’s indenture.” dqys * e 


[The italics are in the copy giteñ“to me 
by the Coloniad Secretary]. . : 

Thus according to these? gentlermdh, 
including among their number-the most 
responsible members of the Fiji Govern: 
ment, the wife’s position of extreme moral 
dangér is to be exploited in order to induce 
the husband to work off half her tinaeaand - 
thus give the employer ‘the advantage of a 
man’s work instead of a®woman’s. There 
dre certain public actions which speak 


volumes as to the general level of opihion. 


reached in any small community, and» this 
appears to be one of them, | . * è P 
I am tempted to go stiff furgh@r in the 
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way ofillusêration and‘relate the facts 
‘with regard to an Indian child, which 
edme'ynder niy own personal observation. 
Thè child, a boy of twelve, had been taken 
from, India in ¢harge of some nominal 
guardian or ‘parent.’ When he weached 
Fiji, his ‘father’ wogld have nothing more 
to @o with him, and for some months he 
Wing about the coolie ‘lines’ in a filthy, 


- half-staeved condition. At Past he went to 


one of the,free Indians and worked in his 
shop fora small wage; but, for this act 
of kindness, the free Indian was prosecuted 
by the Planter, on the charge of “harbour- 
ing a deserter”, and fined 18£. The child 
was taken back to the ‘lines’ and again 
became half-starved. This time the boy 
went to the Misstonary for protection. 
The Inspector of immigrants finding no 
other way out of the difficulty appointed 
the Missionary as the legal guardian 
of the child, and whtn I saw the boy 
under his new guardian’s care he was the 


e picture of health and receiving a good edu- 


æ fan. But, by, the laws of indenture, as 


-* ture 


* 


soon as the child reached the age of fifteen, 
he would be forced to go back into the 
coolie ‘lines’, to live in a small compart- 
ment with two grown-up men (probably 
eps in vice) and to go out as an inden- 

d ‘coolie’ in the field gangs,—and all 
this wotld take place, though he had 
euever in-all his life signed any indenture 
agreemept. There was one of those ‘hard 


- eases’ where the righ*’ of commutation 


would make all the difference. 1 was able 


a personally tọ commute two such cases on 


‘law 


might fe 
personal experience) how Vital to the’ 


my ‘previous visit, (where the gravest 
moral danger threatened the eyoung,) but 
I was tolé that in this instance the Planter 
would refuse to commute and that the 
could. got make him do so °l 
hatl to epptal direct to the Governor 
over the Planters head. It will be 
seen from such examples as these, (which 
multiplied from my own 


Indian labourers this right of commuta- 
tion is, which has now been taken away. 
While there is no actual breach of*contract 
bete, as there is concerning the refusa] of 
the return passdge, still a very grave new 
situation das Grisen. 

(2) High cost of living.—Here again 
there is no actual breach of contract ; but, 
from all that I have said above and heed 
norepeat, it will be seen that there js a 


cleaf case for equity. e 
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The way has “changed thet whole aspedéte 
of afffirs since the time tht contract was 
made and now in the fourth and fifth 
years of the war the original contract has 
became altogether one-sided,—in favour of 
the employer, who is” making enormous 
profits; and against the employee, whose 
small daily pittance is becoming ever less 
and less in value. The mere 25 per cent. 
rise in wages does nog by any means cover 
the whole difference of expenditure. 
has been but a palliative, nota real shar- 
ing of profits. 

(3) The immorality in the coolie ‘lines’, 
By far the strongest greund, in my opi- 
nieu, for the immediate closing down of 
the present indentures,—thus maling all 
Indians free,~is the moral one, Here 
higher considerations of statesmanship 
come in, rather than legal rights or money 
payments. It bas been proved up tothe 
hilt that the ccolie ‘lines’ of Fiji lead direct- 
ly to the prostitution of the Indian 
women, and also that there is ho possible 
remedy while women are forced by law to 
remain against their willin what are, for 
all practical purposes, brothels. This con- 
dition of things should surely not be allow- 
ed to go on. The statement definitely 
made, in the Fiji Government Medical 
Report, and published by the Fiji Govern- 
ment itself, that, "one indentured Indian 
woman has to serye three indentured men 
as well as various outsiders” is so com- 
pletely final, coming as it does officially 
along with the Government of India’s own 
Despatch of October, 1915, that no Admi- 
nistration worthy of the name should 
tolerate for a moment such a state of 
things, whatever financial imdvt@ments 
might be held out for their cogtinuance. 

This moral argument is further 
strengthened by the fact, that the Indian 
community in Fiji, owing to the long years 
of past indenture, ehas reached a demoral- 
ised condition. The cancellation of the 
remaining indentures will bring relief, not 
only to the indentured labourers them- 
selves, but to the Indian community gene- 
rally, whose recovery of self-respect is the 
most vital factor to be considered. I 
have seen with my own eyes the depression 
which has come to the Indians in Fiji and 
how they have been despised even by the 
Fijians themselves on account of their 
semi-servi status. This outlook of sifb- 
jection ance depression, which is so often 
apparent in spite of prosperous natural 


a 


e$nditions, would vanish ande a. new 
attitude of recdvered dignity would super- 
vene, if once it were understood by all 
in the islands,—Fiians, Europeans and 
Indians themse]ves.—that not one single 
Indian was any longer under the bondage 
of indenture, but that every Indian in Fiji 
was free, 


The planters on the North Side of the 
main Island were ready to meet me in 
order to consider together, as one question, 
the commutation and the closing down of 
allindentures. They had already agreed 
to the advance in wages of 25 per cent. 


and the moment seemed favourable for’ 


settling the larger issue. I put before thêm 
the prdposition. that they should agree 
to close down the whole system in Fiji at 
theend of the year 1919 and allow the 
commutation of all ‘hard cases’ during 
the interval. These Planters of the North 
represented about two-thirds of the whole 
Sugar indtstry. After several meetings 
and discussions they came to an informal 
agreement among themselves to advocate 
the above terms, and:this was ratified 
unanimously by an executive committee 
at which J was invited to be present. It 
should be understood that I had no 
official authority and they hati a perfect 
tight to change their opinion afterwards 
if they chose. What did happen was that, 
for the time being, the Planters on the 
North Side agreed to the reasonableness of 
this demand that indenture should close 
in 1919 instead of in 1921. 


The first obstruction to this agreement 
came from the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Compayy. Though not directly refusing 
to participate in these discussions, there 
was a warning note sounded by them, 
and it became fairly clear on which side 
the Corfipany would throw its weight, if 
the scale began to swing back. Then came 
the Governor’s Committee, in Suva, 
mentioned above, on which the Planters of 
the South were strongly represented. The 
subject was warmly debated. In the end 
an entirely new Resolution was passed, 
which served the purpose of blocking all 
further efforts,at negotiation. The Re- 
solution was in the form of a bait to the 
Indian public, and ran as follows :— 


“That this Committee ¢onsiders that all 
inflentures should be commuted as soon 
as a new system of free emigration be 
satisfactorily established, public funds 
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being employed to meet thé cost®of com 
mutation.” [The italics are mirfe.] 

This resolution was carried,—the hofe 
being, that it might induce the, Indian 
public to allow recruiting "for Fiji to Be rt- 


opened? in, India. I assured everyone that. 


such a hope was ridiculowsly vain and «wy 


futile. But from the time of thegme@ting 
of the Governors Committee and tHe 
transférence ofthe seat of discussion to the 
South of the Island, no furthes informal 
progress was possible. Indeed, towards 
the end of my visit, after I had pyblished a 
preliminary statement of my findings, as 
to the state of fhe coolie ‘lines’ and the 
immorality that prevailed there, I could 
not help but notice a change of attitude 
even in the North and an unwillingness to 
discuss things further. This was due in a 
great measure to the influence of the 
Planter’s Association in the South, which 
had refused all along to meet mt. But it 
appeared to be due also to the fact, shat 


I had taken what the Northern Planters » 
held to be a far too pessimistic view ofto». æ 


moral conditions. 

I would not wish to end the personal 
narrative of these informal negotiations 
(which at one time seemed sa very nearly 
successful) without expressing my sincere 


respect for the Planters on the North side ° 


of the Island, and my appreciation of the 


genuine efforts they made to; consider, 


fairly, and even generously, the Indian 
labourers’ difficult%s, 
placed clearly before them. I have also 
very warm recollections of 
of kindness on theit part which touthed 
me deeply. Iewould add that I met with 
individual cases of the same kine inthe 


South, though the Planters’ Association | 


e . 
7 le tl pi 
there was hostile throughoug. 2 ; 


There have been certain matetial 
improvements in the Jot of the indentured 


labourer in recent years to, whf&h I sar 
‘gladly bear Witness. The hours of wor 


have now been so arranged, and the 
‘tasks’ have been so proportioned, that 
both men and women get back to the 
‘ling’ much earlier in the day than befera 
There has also been a remission of the 
harsh and unjust penal laws,‘which come 
pelled the indentured labourers, either to 
do their appointed task each day, or else 
be treated as criminals. Cértain sanitasy 
improvements have been introducedewhich 
have greatly diminished the urthealthtness 
: ; A 


ersonal acts ə 


when they were - 


peP 


° > : š 
of the eld akaiie ‘Jines,’ + All these things 
‘have produced a marked improvement on 
tife past. | . 

There, used to be, under the Colonial 
Sagar Refining Company, in the old days, 
a a Tae in operation called “speeding up” 
which led to ¢rueliges unpardonable ina 
civil®ed community. These have been 
r@ated to me by the European overseers 
themselves who were broughtup within the 
system. What happened- was, that one 
overseer was “speeded up” against another 
and each in turn was compelled, on pain of 
dismissal, to get his area of work done at 
a fraction less cost than that of his 


` fellows. In order to achiéve these ‘speeded 


~ 


up’ results, the very last ounce was taken 
out of the Indian labourer by bullying, 
threatening and flogging. 

It was in these days, that the ‘suicides 
of despair’ took place with such frequency. 
Ihave talked with many overseers who 
have witnessed them. They invariably 

etook place, so Iam told, between 3 a.m. 
4A. M. in the morning, soon after the 


” cSolie had been awakened from sleep by 


the loud clanging of the gong. The hated 
sound wogld enter into his tired brain: 
the pulse of life would be beating at its 
lowest: the misery of year after year of 
“this sweated labour (from which there 
wag no-‘-escape) would appear to be 
jinending,. and, in consequence one early 
morning-the coolie would be found hanging 
dead. Those who have seen the bodies 
after death have described to me one 
efeature,—the feet were drawn up tightly, 
whereas they could have easily been let 
down to touch the ground. eThe ‘will to 
die’ ge stronger than the ‘will to live.’ 

All these things have passed away. 
‘The Colonial, Sugar Refining Company 
now, leasesout its lands, instead of employ- 
ing*paid official agents; and these res- 
possible employers, managing their own 
&states, afe, on the whole, kindly in their 
treatment. On the North side of the 
Island,—where the profits during the war 
have been so enormous,—the humaner 
treatment of Indians hasbecome nfarkedly 
evident, l ò 


e It nowerenains, in order to complete 
the picture, to turn from what happens to 
tHe indentured labourers and to give an 


aceount of the ‘prosperous conditions’ of . 


those who Have gained their freedom. 


s 
* 


hd 
* * 
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Infinediately on the expiry of indenture. 
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the wages of evch indifferent {ndian labouf-« 
ers befdme doubled and often more thar « 
doubled ; and there are‘alfways a number ' 
of employers eager to obtain their services. 
Those Planters, who have gained a reputa- 
tion for kindness, have fo dificulty in 
retaining most of their old labourers, og 
increased wages, even after the indenture 
is over. But those employers, who are 
noted among Indians jor their harsh treat- 
ment, find it very duficult indeed to ge? 
any men at all, now that recruiting in 
India has ceased. There can be no question 
that this one simple factor of shortage of 
labour has been more potent than all 
goyernment regulations to bring about 
a better state of thins. . ° 

A very large number of the more enter- 
prising Indians, year by year, refuse to 
work any longer as hired labourers. They 
purchase instead some land of their own 
on a short lease. Many of these become, 
in time, prosperous farmers. .The rich, 
fertile soil of Fiji, (only a fractidn of which 
has been brought under e cultivation), is 
very extensive in area and very cheap. 
Cattle grazing is comparatively easy on 
account of the abundance of grass all the 
year round. The Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company and the other companies are 
ready to buy the sugar cane from Indian- 
growers at fair prices and every year the 
proportion of Indjan-grown sugar-cane is 
becoming greater. These independent 
Indians have, of course, shared in the 
immense war profits, as well as the 
Europeans. They do not, however, enter 
into the indenture labour problem at all; 
for nearly all of them have only very small 
estates, which they work by tkenaselves, 
or along with two or three partners, hir- 
ing free [Indian labour only for the ‘cutting’ 
season. I have never yet met ga single 
Indian Planter who has ever employed in- 
dentured labour. & | 

In order to show the very remarkable 
material prosperity among the free In- 
dians, who have long ago finished 
their indentures and settled down in the 
Islands, it will be most convenient for 
readers in India, if I tabulate, in a way 
that can be easily understaod, the statis- 
tics presented to Government by the . 
different Sugar Companies and published 
in the Emigration Department’s Report. 

Ft shoul#l be borne in mind, in estimat- 
ing these figures, that the total number of 
free Indians, in 1916, was roughly 50,000, 


“edf whom 30,000 were malts. The propor- 
e ‘tion of grown'tp men among this amber 
° would be fairly large. The figures do not 
refer to the indentured population. 
The following are the returns, in the 
different districts, fôr the sugar cultivation 
hy free Indians. . 


DISTRICTS OF TAVUA AND Ba. (C.S.R.Co.) 


Number of Indian growers 4.29 men. 

àrea under cultivation . 5,422 acres. 
Number of tons crushed 58,957 tons. 

Total amount paid £38,538 


Greatest tonnage of a single 


Indian l -2,852 tons. 
Least tonnage of a single è 
Indian ° 3 torfs. 


Greatest single amount paid £1,565 0O 0 


Least single amount paid £114 0 
DISTRICTS OF LAUTOKA AND NADI. 
(C.S.R.Co.) 

Number of Indian growers 450 men. 
Area under cultivation 7,300 acres, 
Number of tons crushed 98,519 tons. 

Total amount paid £58,690 
District or MacuatTa. (C.S.R.Co.) 
Number pf Indian growers 126 men. 
Area under cultivation 850 acres. 
Number of tous crushed _7,440 tons, 


Total amount paid £4,106 
District oF Rewa. (C.S.R.Co.) 
Number of Indian growers (not given) 
Area under cultivation 5,000 acres. 
Number of tons crushed 42,742 tons. 
Total amount paid £22,790 


District oF Navua. (Vancouver S. Co.) 


Number of Indian growers (not given) 
Area under cultivation 8,500 acres. 
Number of tens crushed 34,637 tons. 
Total amount paid £16,510 


Digprict OF Ra. (Melbourne Trust.) 


Number of Indian growers 5S ° 
Area under cultivation 325 acres. 
Number of tons crushed 3,920 tons. 
Total amount paid £2,314 


Greatest single amount paid £1,347 


It will be seen from these certified re- 
turns that, in the year 1916, the free 
Indians received for their sugar crop the 
sum of £142,948. I have a later return for 
the year 1917, which shows an increase of 
£3,000 for the Indian stigar return in the 
BA District alone. We should,» therefore, | 
be well within the mark ifwe were to put 
the whole Indian sugar return for 1917 


oaths 


at over £150,000, say, 23 lakhs of rupees. ° 
We mast add to these’returns tee amounts: 
received for gereals and bahanas , which 
came roughly to another £25,000, making 
a total of £175,000 for a community of 
50,00Q persons. If we reckon iff the 
yearly return for the cattJe also, we may 
put the annual agricultural return at 30 
lakhs. a 
It must not, of course, be imagiyed that 
the returns given above are clear profit. 
By far the greater number of Indian culti- 
vators are still heavily in debt, either to 
Furopeans, or to Fijians. I tracêd out one 
large transaction, which may be regarded 
as fairly typjcal.* A European had bought 
some new cane land for £1,500. He sold 
it again almost immediately to an Indian 
cultivator for £4,000, which sum was to 
be paid offin 5 instalments of £800 each; 
if payment were delayed a certain interest 
was to be charged» {I think Sper cent.), 
butifany of\ payments became overdue 
by more than’a year, then all the land,. 
together with all the money paid, waeeem 
be forfeit. Those were, as far as I c®n 
remember, the terms. It did not appear 
to me that such a forfeiture would «bê 
allowed ina court oflaw, byt hany tran- 
sactions take place of this kind, and land 
speculation has become a form of 
ling to which many Indians have become 
addicted. Oe ee ; n 
It may be said roughly, thdt.the very 
high prices given for sugar an 
during the war have enriched the free 


Indians and enabled many to become,en-, 


tirely free from debt, while’ at thesame 
time they have kept in grinding poverty 
the indentured Indians. It isewhen this 
situation is fully appreciated, that the*tieed 
of Helping the indentured Indians becomes’ 
so urgent. ° e. e 
The rapid increase in Indian sugar*cul- 
tivation during .recent years makes the 
question a practical one, whetifr the freeé 
Indians will Mot in time take the place of 
the European planters altogether. I have 
not the complete figures before me and I 
found them dificult to obtain, but it is 
prpbable that already the Indian sugar 
returns represent nearly 30 per cent. of the 
whole crop. -If the same wapidity of ad- 
vance takes place in the future, it is not 
improbable that, within the next tên 
years, one half of the whole sugar-came 
crop will be Indian-grown. The original 


European planters, who, afte? obtaining 


Amb- * 


cereais . 
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"immense profits are now faced with short- 
ave of labpur, are tikely to sell out in 
order» to realise their gaina; and every 
estate, as it falls in, will be cut up into 
Indian bfocks. , 

_ I take from my own notes, as they were 

written on the spot, an account of one of 

e most pleasant fndian scenes which I 
wétnessefl during my two visits to Fiji. It 
happened in the district of Nadi, where the 
free settlements of Indians are very nu- 
merous and where the climate is most 
conducive to a vigordéus, healthy life. My 
notes run As follows :— À 

“There were some two thousand In- 
dians on the lawn, which was the centre of 

a Fijian settlement, beautifully kept. They 
were dressed in gay colours, especially the 
women, and it appeared exacily like an 
Indian Mela. The children looked the very 
picture of health. For pure enjoyment 
it woulde be very hard to beat what I 
saw, that day, even in North India. 

„The arrangement for the Red Cross Day 


„dam been made by the Indians them- 


“" s@lves. The Europeans were their guests 


z. ¥epitality in true Indian fashion. 


e 


_ nd they were shown every courtesy and 
What 
I was espetially glad to see was the good 
humoured chaff that went on between the 
*two*races, and also the kindly freedom 
and haturalness with which the women of 
the two races mitigled. It was a racial 
scene quitéunthinkable in South Africa, and 


. very rare, | should imaWyine, in India itself. 


“There was a first rate wrestling match 


aii the: afternoon. Two champions, of 


rival*districts, were the combatants. But 
though feeliig ran high, there was never 
any loss oftemper, either on the part of 
the dowd or of the wrestlers themselves. 
‘A European Planter was the umpire, And 
oneof his#wn labourers was the cham- 
pion of.the .Nadi District. The match 
went against him. A. very muscular 
Wiusalma& (the son of a rich Indian 
Zamindar) won the match after a great 
struggle. Later on in the day some cattle 
were sold at auction and the low prices 
astonished me,—a good milking cow being 
aacéioned for twenty-seven rupees. But I 
was told that cattle were usually sold at 
æbout those rates. At the end of the day 
it was found that £275 had been collect- 
ed for the Red Cross. 
‘The District Magistrate was keenly 
intewested in the whole affair. He is very 
° 354%—8 e 


greatly respécted by all the Indians of the. 


Nadi Distyict. Another pepular figures. 


was owe of the overseers ofethe Lautoka: 


Mill, who was asked by the Indians to be 
their auctioneer. He carried out his work 
in the most amusing style, to the great 
enjoyment of the crowd?’ » 

A remarkable individual case of pros- 
perity is that of the Hon. Badre Maharaj, 
who came out to Fiji from the North of 
India, under indenture, thirty years ago. 
He has gained a name” for uprightness of 
conduct and steady industrious work all 
over the Islands. Little by little he has 
built up a prosperous plantation in con. 
nexion with the Mill of, the Melbourne 
Trust. He pays his men, who are free, a 
reasonable wage and he has started a 
school of his own for Indian children, 
Both his sons have gone to New Zealand 
for their education and have done well 
there. One boy, is still at school: the 
other hopes to go to Oxford after the war. 

Among the European Planters and 
overseers there are a considerate number 
who bear an honourable. record amon 
Indians for kindly treatment. It would 
be invidious to single out names from 
among those who are in the Islands to. 
day, employing Indian labour on their 
plantations, but I would wish to state 
generally that I have had the privilege 
during my two visits of meeting with 
those for whom my respect deepened the 
longer I knew them. I saw them at all 
hours of the day, while they were engaged 
in their daily round of duties, and I notic- 
ed with great pleasure the frankness of the 
relations which existed,°in their case, 
between employer and employed. That I saw 
others ofan opposite character goes without 
saying, human nature being what it is, but 
I can state with.some confidence from per- 
sonal observation that these were compara- 
tively few as faras those parts of the Islands 
were concerned whigh | chiefly visited, 

If it is considered that an undue propor. 


*tion of this section of the Report on the 


material conditions has been taken up 
with the needs of the small number of 
Indians still under indenture, the reason 
has been that I cannot but regard the 
present position of thege indentured 
Indians as an unfair one and their griev- 
ances as just, If was therefore necessary 
to state them at length, in the hope, that 
they may be rectified as soon as possibfe 
by Indian Government action. 
C., F. ANDREWS. 
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à BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE. oe : a 
CHAPTER IX. My husband’s custom was to let äis 
- Bruawa’s STORY, keys *remain “in his pockets wher he took 
m ofi his clothes for the night, leaving them 


ORa time I was utterly ata loss to 
think of any way of getting that 
money. Then, the other day, in the 

light ofintense excitement, suddenly ethe 
wholespicture stood out clear before me. 

Every year my husband makes a reve- 

rence-offering of six thousand rupees to 
my sister-in-law at the time of the Durga 
Puja. Every. year that» is deposited in 
her account at the bank in Calcutta. 
This year the offering was made as usual 
but it has not yet been sent to the. bank, 
being kept meanwhile in an iron safe,.in 
a corner of the little dressing room attach- 
ed to our bedroom. © 

Every year my husband takes the 

‘money to the bank himself. This year he 
has not yet had an opportunity of going 
to town. How could I fail to see the 
hand of Providence in this? The money 
has been held up because the country 
wants it,—who could have the power to 
take it away from her to the bank? And 
how can I have the power to refuse to 
take the money? The Goddess revelling 
in destruction holds out her blood-cup 
crying: “Give me drink. I am thirsty.” 
I wiflegite her my own heart’s blood with 
that five thousand rupees. ‘Mother, the 
loser of that money will-scarcely feel the 
loss, but me you will utterly ruin!” 

Many a time, in the old days, hawe I 

inwardly called -the Senior Rani a thief, 
for I charged her with wheedling money 
out of my trusting husband. After her 
husband’s death she often used to make 
away with things belonging to the 
estate for her own use. This I. used to 
point out tomy husband, but he remained 
silent. I woeld get’ angry and say: “If 
you feel generous, make gifts by all means, 
but why allow yourself to be robbed ?” 
Providence rust have smiled, then, at 
these complaints of mine, fof to-night I 


amon the way to rob my husband’s safe 


of my sister-in-law’s money. 


in the dressing room. I picked out the 
key of the safe and opened it. „The slight 
sound it made seemed to wake the whole 
world! A sudden chill turned my hands 
and feet icyeold, and I shivered all over, 
There was a drawer inside the safe. 
On opening this I found the money, not 
in currency notes, but in gold rolled up 
in paper. I had no time tocount out what 
I wanted.’ There were twenty rolls, all of 
which I took and’ tied up in à corner of 


my sari, ` ° 
What a weight it was. The burden o$ 


‘the theft crushed my heart to the rrai e» 


Perliaps notes would have made it sefm 
less like thieving, but this was all gold. , 

After I had stolen back info my room 
like a thief, it feltslike my own room 
no longer. All the most precious rights 
which I had overit vanished at the touch’ 


of my theft. I began to mutter. to myself, ə 


as though telling mantrams: Bandg 
Mataram, Bande Mataram, my,Country, 
my golden Countfy, all this gold is for. 
you, for none else! 

But in the night the mind is weak. | 
came back into the bedroom whefe my 
husband was asleep, closing my eyes as 
I passed through, and went offto ¢he open 
terrace beyond, on which I lay prone, 
clasping to my breast the gnd of the sari 
tied over the gold. And eacheone of the 
rolls gave me a shock of pain. j 

The silent night stood there with fore- 
finger upraised. I could not think of mẹ 
house as separate from my country: I had 
robbed my house, I had robbed my country. * 
For this sin my house had ceased to be 
mine, wy country also was estranged 
.feom me. Had I died begging fos my 
country, even unsuccessfully, that would 
have been ‘worship, acceptable to the gods. 
Bit theft is never worship,—how then 


can I offer this gold? Ah me! Lamdodm- . 


ed’ to death myself, must I desecrate my 
country with myimpioustquch?* °  , 
The .way to put the money, Pack is 


s ` 


Caa 


' Let ehe 


*cried: “Have 


l 


* closed te me. l I have. not the strength to 
keys 


‘return to the room, take again that 
open quce mote that safe,—I*should swoon 
on‘the thréshold of my husband’s door. 
The only road deft now is the road-in 
fron® Neither have I the strength deli- 
berately to sit,dowg and count the coins. 


-‘Teannot calculate. 

There was no mist in the winter sky. 
The starg were shining brightly. If, 
thought I to myself, asI lay out there, I 
had to steal these stars one by one, like 
golden cofns, for my country,—these stars 
so carefully stored up in the bosom of the 
darkness,—then the sky Would be blinded, 
‘the night widowed forever, and my theft 
would rob the whole world. But was 
not also this very thing I had done a 
robbing of the whole world,—not only 
of money, but of trust, of righteousness ? 

I spentthe night lying on ‘the terrace. 
When atlastit was morning, and I was 
esure that my husband had risen and left 

oom, then only with my shawl pulled 
over my head, could I retrace my steps 
towards the bedroom.» 
` <The Senior Rani was about, with her 
brass pot, watering her plants. When 
she saw me passing in the distance she 
you heard the news, Junior 
Rani?” ^. : 
e istopped in silence, all in a tremor. It 
seemed to’me that the rolls of sovereigns 


. were bulging through the shawl. I feared 


they would burst and scatter in a ringing 


eshawer, exposing to all the servants of 


the House thé thief who had made herself 

destitute by robbing her own wealth. 
“Your band of robbers,’ she went on, 

“have sent an anonymous’ message threa- 

‘tening to loot fhe treasury.” 7 
ý remaimed as silent as a thief. 


MI was advising brother Nikhil to seek - 


otir m aaa she continued banter- 
agly. “Call. off your minions, ‘Robber 
Queen! We shall offer sacrifices to your 
Bande Mataram it you will but save us. 
What doings there are these days !—but 
for the Lord’s sake, spare our house at 
least from burglary.” ° 

e i hastened, into my room without 
reply. [had put my foot on quicksand, 
and could not now withdraw it. Struggl- 
ing would only send me down deeper. .° 


Ig owly the time would arrive when I 


coul@ hand*dver the money to Sandip!. 
of 


remain behind their coverings : . 
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I could bear it no longer, it$ weight. wa$e 
breakibg through my rery ribs. "© 
It was still early when I Rot word that ° 
Sandip was awaiting me. To-day I had 
no thought of adornment. Wrapped asl 
was in my shawl, I wert off to the outer 
apartments. _ 4 
As I entered the sitting room I saw 
Sandip and Amulya there together. All 
my dignity, all my hogour, seemed to run 
tingling through my body from head tô 
foot and vanish into the ground. I would 
have to lay bare a woman’s uttermost 
shame in sight of this boy! Could they 
have been discussing my deed in their 
meeting place? Had any vestige of a veil 
of decency been left fòr me? ° 
.We women shall never understand men. 
When they are bent on makinga road for 
some achievement, they think nothing 
of breaking the heart of the world 
into pieces to pave it for the progress of 
their chariot. When they are mad with 
the intoxication of creating, the¥ rejoice in 
destroying the creation of the Creator. 
This heart-breaking shame of mine will 
not attract even a glance from their eyes. 
They have no feeling for life itself,—all 
their eagerness is for thejr object. What 
am I to then buta meadow flower in the 
path ofa torrent in flood ? 
What good will this extinction of me be 


to Sandip ? Only, five thousand rupees ? 


Was not I good for something more than 
only five thousand rupees? Yes, indeed! 
Did I not learn that from Sandip himself, 
and was | not ablein the light of this 
knowledge to despise all else in my world ? 
I was the giver of light, of life, of shakti, of 
immortality,—in that belief, inethab joy, 
I had burst all my bounds, into the open. 
Had any one then fulfilled for me that joy, 
I should have lived in my death; |] should 


haye lost nothing in the loss of my all. 


Do they want t@tell me now that all 
this was false? The psalm of my praise 
which was sung so devotedly, did it bring 
me down from my heaven, not to make 
heaven of earth, but only to level heaven 
itself with the dust ? 


14. 
“The money, Queen ?” said Sandip with 
his keen glance full on my face. 


Amulya also. fixed his gaze on me. 
Though net my own mother’s child, yet 


' the déar Jad is brother to me; for mother 


is mother all the world over. With his 
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&uileless face,*his gentle eyes, his innocent 


of his mother’s ‘sex,—how could I hand 
him poison, just because he asked for it ? 

“The money, Queen !” Sandip’s jnsplent 
demand rang iù my ears. For very shame 
|. and vexation I felt I ,wanted to fling 
that gold at Sandip’s head. I could 
hardly undo the knot of my sari, my 
fingers trembled sp. At last the paper 
*rolis dropped on the table. 

Sandip’s face grew black. ... He must 
have thought that the rolls were of silver. 
.... What contempt was in his looks. 
What utter disgust at incapacity. It 
was almost as if he could have struck me! 
He must have suspected that I had come 
to parley with him, to offer to compound 
his claim for. five thousand rupees witha 
few hundreds. There was a moment when 
I thought he would snatch up the rolls 
and throw them outof the window, declar- 
ing that he was no beggar, but a king 
claiming fribute. 

“Is that all V’ asked Amulya with such 
pity welling up in his voice that I wanted 
to sob out aloud. I kept my heart tightly 
pressed down, and merely nodded my 
head. 7 

Sandip was speechless.. He neither 
touched the rolls, nor uttered a sound. 

My humiliation went straight to the 
boy’s heart. With a sudden, feigned enthu- 
siasm he exclaimed: “It’s plenty. It will 
do splendidly. You have saved us.” With 
which he tore open the covering of one of 
the rolls. 

The sovereigns shone out. And in a 
moment a black covering seemed to be 
lifte® efrem Sandip’s countenance also. 
His delight beamed forth from his features. 
Unable to control his sudden revulsion of 
feeling he sprang up from his seat towards 
me. What he intended, I know not, I 
flashed a lightning gla&ce towards Amulya, 
—the colour had left the boy’s face as at 
the stroke ofa whip. Then with all my’ 
strength I thrust Sandip from me, As he 
reeled back, his head struck the edge of the 
marble table and he dropped on the floor. 
There he lay awhile, motionless. Exhaus- 
ted with my effort I sank back on my seat. 

Amulya’s ‘face lightened with a joyful 
radiance. He did not even turn towards 
Sandip, but came straight up, took the 
dust of my feet and then remafned there,. 
sitting on the floor in front of ame. ‘O my 
little brother, my child! This reverence 
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of yours is the lest touch of heaven left in ° 
‘youth helookéd at me. And I, a wéman,— gmy empty world! Ecould cowtain mysélf 


no longer, amd my tears flowed [Aste I 
covered my eyes with theend ‘of my sari, 
which I pressed to my faœ with both my 
hands, and sobbed and sobbed. And*every 
time that I felt on my feet fis tender touch, 
trying to comfort me, my tears Droke out 
afresh. ~ o 

After a littte, when I had recovered my- 
self and taken my hands from gny face, I 
saw Sandip back at the table, gathering 
up the sovereigns in his handkerchief, as if 
nothing had happened. Amulya rose to 
his seat, from his place near my feet, his 
wet eyes shiping? 

‘Sandip coolly looked up at my face as 
he remarked : “It is six thousand.” 

“What do we want with so much, 
Sandip Babu?” cried Amulya. ‘Three 
thousand five hundred is all we need for 
our work.” : e 

“Our wants are not for this one place 
only,’ Sandip replied. “We shail want alh 
we can get.” 


“That may be,” said Amulya. “But%n 


future I undertake to get you all you 
want. Outof this, Sandip Babu, please 
return the extra two thousand five hundred 
to the Maharani.” 


Sandip looked inquiringly at me. ®- ° 


“No, no,’ I exclaimed. “I shalll never «a 


touch that money agait. Do with it ag 
you will.” : 


“Can man ever/give as woman can p”. 


said Sandip, looking towards Amulya. 
“They are goddesses!’ agreed-Amylya, 
with enthusiasm. . as ° 
“We mengcan at best give of our power,” 
continued Sandip. “But women give them- 
selves. Out of their ownlifethey give Birth, 
ouf of their own life they gjve, sustenance.’ 
Such gifts are the énly true giés.” ‘Phen 
turning to me, “Queen l?’ said he, “aif what 
you have given us had been only money I 
would not have touched it. , Buf you hay¢ 
given that Which is more to you .than life 
itself I” i , l 
There must be two different persons 
inside men. One of these in me can under- 
stand that Sandip is trying to de@ltwle 
me;the other is content to be deluded. 
Sandip has power, ‘but no sjrength of 
righteousness. The weapon of his which 
rouses up life smites it again to death. 
Hethas the unfailing quiver of the gods, 
but the shafts in them are of the demons. 
Sandip’s handkerchief was’ not “large 
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enough bo holl all the coins. ‘‘Queen,’? he 
asked, “Can you give me another ?” 
.. Whtp I gave him mine, the ‘reverently 
touched with it his forehead, and then 
suddenly kneelingson the floor he made me 
an ob@isance. “Goddess !”” he said, “it was 
to offer my revexence ghat I had approach- 
ed you, Dut you repulsed me, and rolled 
m@in the dust. Be itso, I accept your 
repulse as your boon to me, I raise it tomy 
head in salutation !” with which he point- 
ed to the place where he had been hurt. 
Had I then misunderstood him? Could 
it be tha? his outstretched hands had 
really been directed towards my feet ? 
Yet, surely, even Amuly& had seen the 
passion that flamed ont of his eyes, his 
face. But Sandip is such an adept in 
setting music to his chant of praise that I 
cannot argue. Ilose my power of seeing 
truth; my sight is clouded over like an 
opium-eater’s eyes. And so, after all, he 
gaveeme back twice as much in return for 
the blow I had dealt him,—the wound on 
welrcad ended by making me bleed. at 
hert. When I had received Sandip’s 
obeisance my- theft seemed to gain a 
dignity, and the gold glittering on the 
table to smfle away all fear of disgrace, 
all stings of conscience. 


Like me Amulya also was won back. 


e His devotion to Sandip, which had suffer- 


ed a momentary check, blazed up anew. 
The flowér-vase of his, mind filled once 
-‘mbdre with. offerings for the worship of 
. Sandip and me. His simple faith shone 


e@ut of.his eyes, with the pure light of the 


morning star.at dawn. * 


After I hgd offered worship ‘4nd receiv- 
ed worship my sin became radiant. And 
as Amulya looked on my face he raid, 
his folded and§ in salmtation and cried 
Bande Mataram ! I cannot expect to have 
this adoration surrounding me for ever; 

nd’ yet this has come to be the only 
means of keepirfg alive my self-respect. 


* Ican no longer enter my bedroom. The 
bedstead seems to thrust out a forbidding 
hand, the iron safe frowns at me. P want 
to ges away from this continual insult tp 
myself which is rankling within me. I 
want to keep running toSandiptohear him 
sing my praises. Thereisjustthis one little 


. alt&r of worship which has kept its head 


above the all-pervading depths of niy 
dishonowr, and so I want to cleave 


“to it fight tnd day; for on whichever 
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side I step away from it, *there is only’ ° 


emptinêss. , , 

Praise, praise, I want unteasing praise. 
I cannot live if my wine, cup be left empty 
for æ single moment. So, as the very 
price of my lite, I want Såndip of all the 


world, to-day. ° 


15. 

When my husband now-a-days comes 
infor his meals, I feelel cannot sit before. 
him; and yet it is such a shame not to be 
near him that I feel 1 cannot do that 
either. So I seat myself where we cannot 
look at each other’s faces. That was how 
le was sitting the other day when the 
Sentor Ráni came and joined us. 

“It is all very well for you, brgther,” 
said she, “to laugh away these threaten- 
ing letters. But they do frighten me so, 
Have you sent off that money you gave me 
to the Calcutta bank?” 

“No, Lhave not yet had the time to get 
away,” my husband replied. A 

“You are so careless brother dear, you 
had better look out...” °? 

“But it is in the iron safe right inside 
the inner dressing room,” said my husband 
with a reassuring smile. 

“What if they get in there? You can 


never tell!” - 


“Ifthey go so far, they might as well 
carry you off too!” 

“Don’t you fear, no one will come for 
poor me, Thereal attraction is in your 
room! But joking apart, don’t run the 
risk of keeping money-in the room like 
that.” ` naf 

“They will be taking along the govern- 
ment revenue to Calcutta in a few gays 
now, I will send this money to thé bank 
under the same escort.” ° ` 

“Very well. But see you don’t forget 
all about it, you are so absentminded.” 

‘Even if that mogey gets lost, while in 
my room, the lo cannot be yours, 
Sister Rani.” 

“Now, now, brother, you will make 
me very angry if you talk in that way. 
Was I making any difference between 
yours and mine? Whatif yqur money is 
lost, does not that hurt me? If providen- 
ce has thought fit to take Sway my all, 
it has not left me-einsensible to the value 
of the most devoted brother known since 
the days of Lakshman.” e 


'* OF the Ramayana. The story of his devotion 
to his elder brother Rama and bis brother's wife 


-Sita, has become a by-word. 


— 
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“Well, Juhior Rani, are yous turned into 


a wooden doll? You.have not spoken a 4 keep you quite safe from all werry.” 
The Senior Rani made a gesture of , 


word yet. Do you know, brother, our 
Junior Rani thinks I try to flatter you. 
If things came tg that pass I shauld not 
hesitate todo so, but I know my dear old 
ebrother does not need it!” " 

Thus the Senior. Rani chattered on, not 
forgetting now and then to draw her 

e brother's’ attentáon to this or that 
special delicacy amongst the dishes that 
were being served. My head was all the 
time in a whirl. The crisis was fast 
coming. Something must be done about 
replacing that money. And as I kept 
asking myself what could be done, and 
how it was to be done, the unceasing 
patter of my sister-in-law’s words seemed 
more and more intolerable. . 

What made it all the more uncomfort- 
able was, that nothing could escape the 
Senior Rani’s keen eyes. Every now and 
then she-yas casting side glances towards 
me. What she could read in my face, 
I do not know? but to me it seemed that 

-everything was written there only too 
plainly. - 

Then | did an infinitely rash thing. 
Affecting an easy, amused laugh I said: 
“All the Senior Rani’s suspicions, I see, are 
reserved. for me,—her fears of thieves and 
robbers are only afeint.” ` 

The Senior Rani smiled mischievously. 
“You are right, sister mine. A woman’s 
theft is the most fatal ofall thefts. But 
how can youelude my watchfulness. Am 
i a man, that you should hoodwink me?” . 

“If you fear me so,’ I retorted, “let 
me keep in your hands all I have, as 
seciirity® IfI cause you loss, you can then 
repay youreelf.” 

“Just listen to her, our simple little 
Junior Rani!” she laughed back turning 
to my husband. “Roes she. not know 
that there are losse8 which no security 
can make good, either in this world or in, 
the next ?” 

My husband did not join in our ex- 
change of words. When he had finished, 
he went off to the outer apartments, for 
now-a-days he does not take his mid-day 
rest in our r@om. 

All my more valuable jewels were in 
deposit in the treasury in charge of the 

ashier. Still what I kept with me must 
ave been worth thirty or fort) thougand. 
J took my jewel box to the Senior Rani’s 


room and opened it out before her, saying: - 
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“I Jeave these with you, sister. They 


will 


mock despair. “You positively, astdéund 
me, Junior Rani!” shee said. “Do you 
really syppose I spend sleepless nights for 
fear of being robbedgby yeu ?” 

“What harm if you did hav 
some fear of me? Does anybody knew 
anybody else‘in this world?” œ 

“You want to teach me a,glesson by 
trusting me? No, no! I am bothered 
enough to know what to do. with my 
own jewels, without keeping watch over 
yours. Take them away, there’s a dear, 
so many prying servants are about.” 

I went straight from the Senior Rant’s 


room to the sitting room outside, and - 


sent for Amulya. With him Sandip came 
along too. I was in a great hurry, and 
said to Sandip: “If you don’t mind, [ 
havea word or twò with Amulya. Would 
OU. . . o 
ú .Sandip smiled ‘a wry smile. “So Amulya 
and I are separate in „your eyes ? 
have set about to wean him from mg, I 
must confess I have no power to retain 
im, : 

I made no reply but stood waiting. 

“Be it so,’ Sandip went on, ‘finish 
your special talk with Amulya. Bu? ‘the 


you must give me a special talk all to e 


myself too, or it will mean,a defeat for mg. 
I can stand everything, but npt defeat. 
My share must alfvays be the lion’s share.. 
This has been my constant quarrel with 
Providence. I will defeat the Dispenser q$ 
my fate, but not take defeat at his hands.” 
With a crashing look at Amulya, Sandip 
walked out of the room. ae g 

“Amulya, my own little brother, you 
must do.one thing for me,’4I said. l 

“I will stake my life for wlætever luty 
you may lay on me, Sister.” - a 

l brought out my jewel box from the 
folds of my shawl and placed it'before hipf. 
“Sell or pawn these,” I said, “and get me 


six thousand rupees as fast as ever you" 


UNG, no, Sister,” said Amulya touched 
to the quick. “Let these jewels be. 


. get you six thousand all the same.” 


“Oh don’t be silly,” I said empatiently. 
“There is no time for any nonsense. Take 


this box. Get away to Calcutta bythe . 


night train. And bring’ m2 the money by 
the day after tomorrow, pogitivelf.” ə 


Amulya took a diamond rlecklace*out of” 
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“Of course it is*!” said Amulya, prond-ee 
‘Ame they not our kings? Poverty - 


: ly. 
“I Rpow,” *I told him, “that you will l akes away from their regad power. Do 


never get the proper price for these 
diamonds, so l am giving you jewels worth 
about thirty thousand. I don’t cate if 
o, bug I must have that six 
thousand gvithout fail. : 

“Do you know, Sister,” said’ Amulya, 
“I have shad a quarrel withSandip Babu 
over that Rs. 6,000 he took from you? 
I cannot tell you how ashamed I felt. 
‘But Sandip Babu would have it that we 
must give up even our shame for the’ 
country. That may be so. But this is 
somehow different. I do nof feag to die for 
the country, to kill for the country,—that 
much shakti has been given me. But I 
cannot forget the shame of having taken 
money from you. There Sandip Babu is 
ahead of me. He hasno regrets or com- 
punctions. ° He says we‘must get rid of the 
idea éhat the money belongs to the one in 
whose box it happens to be,—if we cannot, 


women is the magic,of Bande Mataram ?” 


“amulya gathered enthusiasm as he 
talked on. Healways warmsup when he 
has-me for a listener. “The Gita tells us,” 
he continued,.“‘that no one can kill the 
soul. Killing is a mere word. So also is 


the taking away of money. Whose is the 


e money ? No one has created it. No one 


can, take .it ąway with him when he 
departs this life, for it is no part of his 
‘soul. To-day it is mite, to-morrow my 
son’s, the next day his creditor’s. Since, 
an fact, ‘money belongs to no one, why 
should any blame attach to our patriots, 


if, instead of leaving it for some worthless 


soa, they take it for their own use ?” 


When I hear Sandip’s words uttered 
by this boy, I tymble all over. Let thdse 
whare snake-charmers play with snakes; 
if hafm comes-to them, they are prepared 
for at. But these boys are so innocent, 
All, the world is.ready with its blessing to 
protect them. They play with a snake 
not knowing its nature and when we see 
them smilingly, trustfully, putting their 
hands within reach of its fangs, then we 


` undesstand how terribly dangerous the 


snake is. ‘Sandip is right when he suspects 
that though I,-for myself, may be ready 
to die at his hands, this boy I shall ween 


- from him and save. 


“So the money’is wanted for the use of 


-yourgatrigts, [ suppose,” 1asked with a 
smile. | 
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time.” 


you know, we always insist on Sandip 
Babu, travelling First Class? He never 
shirks kingly honours,—he taccepts them 
not for himself, but for the glory of us all. 
The greatest weapon of those who rule” 
the world, Sandip Babu has told us, is the 
hypnotism of their display. To take the 
vow of poverty would be for them not® 
merely a penance,— it would mean sui- 
cide.” - 

At this point Sandip noiselessly entered 
the room. I threw my shawi over the 
jewel case with a rapid movement. 

“The special-talk*. business nof yet 
over ?”? he asked with a sneer in his tone. 

“Ves, we've quite finished,” said 
Amulya apologetically. “It was nothing 
much,” ; 

- “No, Amulya,” I said, “we. have not 
quite finished.” 

“So, exit Sandip, for the secord time, I 
suppose” said Sandip. ° 

“If you please.” 

“And as to Sandip’s re-entry...” 

“Not to-day. Ihave no time.” 

“I see !” said Sandip as his eyes flashed. 
“No time to waste, only for special 
talks I”? 

Jealousy! Where the strong man 
shows weakness, there the weaker sex 
cannot help beating her drums of victory. 
So I repeated, firmly :.“I really have no 


Sandip went away looking black. 
Amulya was greatly perturbed. “Sister 
Rani,” he pleaded, ‘Sandip Babu 1s annoy- 
ed,” © +9 

“He has neither cause nor right to be 
annoyed,” I said with some vehemence, 
“Let me caution you about one „thing, 
Amylya. Say nothing to Sandip Babu 
TA the sale ofêmy jewels,—on your 
te” i 
° “No, I will not.” 

“Then you had better not delay any 
more, You must get away by to-night’s 
train,” 

Amulya and I left the rovm-together. 
As we came out on the verandah Sandip 
was standing there. I could see he was 
waiting to waylay Amulya. To prevent 
that I had to engage him. “What is it 
you -wante@ to tell me, Sandip Babu ?” P 
asked. 

“I have nothing special to say—mere 
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“egmàll talk. And since yeu haye not the’ of your woman’s wiles td you heart’ 
‘time. ..” ° 


“I can give eydu just’a little.” 

By this time Amulya had left. As we 
entered the room Sandip asked: “What 
was that box Amulya carried away ad 

The box had not escaped hiseyes. I re- 
mained firm. “If I could have told you, 
it would have been made over to himin 
your presence.” `. , 

“So you think Amulya will not tell me?” 

“No, he will not.” 
~ Sandip could not conceal his anger any 
longer. ‘You think you will gain the 
mastery over me?” he blazed out. “That 
shall never be. Amulya, there, would die a 
happy death if I deighed to trample him 
under foot. I will never, so long as I live, 
allow you to bring him to your feet !” 

Oh, the weak ! the weak! At last San- 
dip has realised that he is weak before 
me! That is why there is this sudden 
outburst of anger. He has understood 
that he @annot meet the power that I 
wield, with mese strength. With a glance 
I can crumble his strongest fortifications, 
So he must needs resort to bluster. I sim- 
ply smiled, in contemptuous silence. At 
last have I come toa level above him. I 
must never lose this vantage ground ; 
“never descend low again. Amidst all my 
degradation this bit of dignity must re- 
main to me! . 

“I know,” said Sandip, after a pause, 
“it was your jewel case,” 

“Vou may guess as you please,” said I, 
“but you will get nothing out from me.” 

“So you trust Amulya more than you 
trust me? Do you know thatthe boy is 
the shadow of my shadow, the echo of my 
echo,—that, he is nothing if I am not at his 
side ?” 

“Where he is not your echo, he is him- 
self, Amulya. And that is where I trust 
him more than I can trust your echo! 

“You must not forget that you are 
under a promise to render up all your 
ornaments to me for the worship of the 
Divine Mother. Infact your offering has 
already been made.” : 

“whatever ornaments the gods leave to 
me will be ofered up to the gods. But how 
ean I offer those which have been stolen 
away from me ?” y 

“Look here, it is nouse your trying to 
iye me the slip in that fashion. Naw is 
the time for grim work. Let that work 


be finished, then you cau make a display | 
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content, —and I wilf help yqu in your 
game,” ° Eos ee. 

The moment I had stolen my hu'sband’s ° 
money and paid it to Sandip,’the music 
that ewas in our relations stopped Not 
only did’ I destroy all my own value by 
making my¥elf cheap; but Sandip’s pewers: 
too, lost? scope for their full play. You 
cannot empley your marksmanship against 
a thing whichis right in your grasp. So 
Sandip has lost his aspect of the hero, a 
tone of low quarrelsOmeness has come into 
his words. > 

Sandip kept his brilliant eyes fixed full 
on my facg til? they seemed to blaze with 
all the thirst of the midday sky. Once or 
twice he fidgeted with his feet, as though 
to leave his seat, as if to spring right on 


me. My whole body seemed to swim, my « 


veins throbbed, the hot blood surged up 
tomy ears; I felt that if I remained there, 
i should never get up at all, Wjth a 
supreme effort 1 tore myself off the chair, 
and hastened towards the door. 
From Sandip’s dry ‘throat there came 
amuffled cry: “Whither would you flee, 
Queen ?” The next moment he left, His 
seat with a bound to seize hoi of me. At 
the sound of footsteps outside the door, 
however, he rapidly retreated and fefl-back 
into lis chair. I checked my,-steps near , 
the bookshelf, where ‘I stood,staring at 
the names ofthe books. ° °. ree 
As my husbahd entered the room, 
Sandip. exclaimed : “I say, Ntkhil, don’t 
you keep Browning among your bookg 
here ? I was just telling Quéen Bee of onr 
Do you remember that 
contest of ours over the translation of 
those lines from Browning ? You dofi’t ?— 


She should neves have looMd at me, 

If she meant I should not love h@r : 
There are plenty ... men you call such 
I suppose . , «a she may discover 

All her soul to, if she pleases, @ 

And yet,leave much as she found*them : 
But I’m not so, and she knew it | 

When she fixed me, glancing round them. 
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“I managed to get together the words 
to render it into Bengali, somehow, put , 
the result was hardly Itkely to bea joy 
forever’ to the people of Bengal. I really 
dad think at one time that I was on the 


verge of becoming a poet, but providence , « 


was kind enough to save me from that 
disaster. Do you remember old Dakshina ? 
If he had not becom: a Salt TiSwec¥or, he’ 
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*woultl have bén a poct. I remember his 
rehdering te this day... . i 
. *N6, Queen*Bee, it is no ase rummag- 


” ing those bdokshelves. Nikhil has ceased 


toeread poetry after his marriage,—per- 
haps Re has no. further need for it. But Į 
suppose ‘the fever fit of poesy’, as the 
Sanskrit has it, is about to attack me 
again.” Š 

“I haxe come to give you a wating, 
Sandip,” sgid my husband. 

“About the fever fit of poesy ?” 

My husband took no notice of this 
attempt at humour: ‘‘For some time,” 
he continued, ‘‘Mahomedan preachers have 
been about stirring up the Iqcal Mussul- 
mans. They are all wild with you, and 
may attack you any moment.” 

“Are you come to advise flight ?” 

ə ‘Thavecome to give you information, 
not to offer advice.” 

“Had, these estates*been mine, sucha 
watgying would have been necessary for 
the preachers, not for me. If, instead of 

g to frighten me, you give them a 
taste of your intimidation, that would be 
worthier both cf youeand me. Do you 
know that your weakness is weakening 
your neighfoyring zamindars also ?” 

“T did not offer you my advice, Sandip. 
*I wish you, too, would refrain from giving 


e me yours. Besidés it is useless. And 


yere is another thing I want to tell you. 
ou and your followers have been secretly 
. worrying and oppressitg my tenantry. I 
cannot allow that any longer. So I must 
ek you to leave my territory.” 

“For fear of the Mussulmans, or is there 
any other fear you have to ghreaten me 
with ?’e e 

“here are fears the want of which is 
cowardice. Inghe name of those feats, I 
telleyou, Sandip, you” must go. In five 
days’ time I shall be starting for Calcutta. 
I want you to accompany me. You may 
DfLcourse dtay jn my house there,—to that 
there is no objection.” ý 

“All right, I have still five days’ time, 
then. Meanwhile, Queen Bee, let me hum 
to you my song of parting froh your 
hanay-hive. Ah! you poet of modern 
Bengal! Throw ‘open your doors and let 
næ plunder your words. The theft is really 
yours, for itis my song which you have 
made your own—let the name be yours by 
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all means, Rut the song is mine.” With thi i 

Saudipsstruck up in a deep,fhusky voice, ° 

which threatened td be out ef tune, a song 

in the Bhairavi mode : : 

In theepring time of your kingdom, my Queen, 

Meetings and partings chase each ther in their end- 
less hide and seek, 

And flowers blossom in the wake of those that droop 
and die in the shade. 

In the spring time of your kingdom, my Queen, 

My meeting with you had its own songs, 

But has not also my leave-t&king any gift to offer œ 


ou f 
That aft is my secret hope, which I keep bidden in , 
the shadows of your flower garden = 
That the rains of July may sweetly temper your 
fiery June. ; 

His boldness was immense, —boldness 
which had no veil, but was naked as fire. 
One finds no time to stop it: it is like 
trying to resist a thunderbolt: the light- 
ning flashes : it laughs at all résistance. 

I left the room, As I was passing along 
the verandah towards the inner apart- 
ments, Amulya suddenly made hig appear- 
ance and came and stood before me, : 

“Fear nothing, Sister Rani,” he said. 
“I am off to-night and shall not return 
unsuccessful.” 

“Amulya,” said I, looking straight into 
his earnest, youthful face, “I fear nothing 
for myself, but may I never cease to fear 
for you.” 

Amulya turned to go, but before he 
was out of sight I called him back and 
asked : “Have you a mother, Amulya ?” 

“I have.” 

“A sister ?” - 

“No, I am the only child of my mother. 
My father died when I was quite little.” 

“Then go back to your mother, 
Amulya.” © >° 

“But Sister Rani, I have now both 
mother and sister.” 

“Then, Amulya, before you leave to- 
night, come and have your dinner here.’’ 

“There won’t betime for that. Let me 
take some food for the journey, consecrat- 


*ed with your touch,” 


“What do you specially like, Amulya ?” 

“If I had been with my mother I should 

have had lots of Poush cakes. Make some 

for me with your own hands# Sister Rani !” 
(To be continued) 


. Translated by 
SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 
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* The Tendency and Possibilities of 
English Poetry. 


The review of the character of English 
“poetry is continued in Arya for July. 
Coming, as it does, from Aurobindo Ghose, 
himself a poet and scholar of a very high 
order, having an amount of insight into 
English and classical literature which is 
rare amongst Indians, it deserves „the 
serious consideration of all true lovers of 
literature. | 

The progress that English poetry has 
made is due to “a series of bold experi- 
ments less shackled by the past than in 
countries which have a stronger sense of 
cultural tradition.” Mr. Ghose goes on to 
say y 


Form is a gre@t power, but sureness of form is 
not everything. A strong traditiow of form gives 
a sure ground upon which genius can work in safety 
and be protected from its own wanderings; but it 
limits and stands in the way of daring individual 
adventure. The spirit of adventure, if its path is 
strewn with accidents, stumblings pr fatal casual- 
ties, brings, when it does succeed, new revelations 
which are worth all the price paid for them. English 
poetry is full of such new revelations. Its richness, 
its constant freshness, its lavish expenditure of genius 
exulting in freedom, delivered from all ‘meticulous 
caution, its fre and force of imagination, its lambent 
energy of poetic speech, its constant self-liberation 
into intensest beauty of self-expression are the 
rewards ofits courage andits liberty. These things 
are of the greatest value in poetry. l 

We have to accept one constant tendency. “of. the 
spititof English poetry, which loves to dwell with 
all its weight upon the presentation of life and 
action, of feeling and passion, to give that its full 
force and to make it the basis and the source and, 
not only the point of reference, but the utility of all 
else. A Strong hold upon this life, the earth-life, 
is the characteristic of tye English mind, and it 
is natural that it should take possession of its 
poetry. The pure Celtic genius leans towards the 
opposite extreme, seems to care little for the earth-e 
life for its own sake, has little hold on it or only a 
light and ethereal hold, accepts it as a starting-point 
for the expression of other-life, is attracted by all 
that is hidden and secret. The Latin mind insists on 
the presentatiow of life, but for the purposes of 
thought; its eye is on the universal truths and 
realities of which*it is the visible expression,—not the 
remoter, the spiritual or soul-truths, but those which 
present themselves to the clarities of the intelligence. 
But the English mind looks ate life and loves it for its 

'n sake, in all its externalities, its play of outer 
individualities, its immediate subjective idjosyhera- 
cies. Even when it is strongly attracted by other 
motives, the intellectual, the aesthetic or the spiri- 
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tual, it seldom follows the% with a completgly dis-« 


interested fidelity, but comes back with teem on the 
external life and tries to subject them to its mo@ld, 
This tarn is not aniversal,—Blake escapes,from it,— 
nor the single dominant power,—Keats and Shelley 
and Wordsworth have their hearts elsewhere ; but it 
is a constant power. 

sciously personal and individual than ®that of any 

other language, and aims much less directly at the im- 

personal and universal. 

Three general characteristics emerge. The first is 
a constant reference and return of the higher poetical 
motives to the forms of external life, as if the enrich- 
ing of that life were its principal artistic aim. The 
second is a great force of subjective individuality and 
personal temperament as a leading power of thè 
poetic creation. The third is a great intensity of 
speech and ordinarily ef a certain kéend of direct 
vision. 

In following out the possible lines of the futfre the 
defect of the English mind is its inability to follow 
the higher motives disinterestedly to their 
and largest creative results, but this is being remedied 
by new influences. The,entrance of the pure Celtic 
temperament into English poetry through the Irish 
revival is likely to do much ; the contgibution of the 
Indian mind in work like Tagore’s, may act in the 
same direction, 

The high intensity of speech which English®poetrye 
has brought to bear upon all its material, its. power 
of giving the fullest and richest value to the -word 
and the image, is needed for the expression of the 
values of the spiritual, which will be oné of the aims 
of a higher intuitive utté@rance. Ifthe pursuit of the 
higher godheads into their own sphere. will be one of 
its endeavours, their return upon the earth-lifé to 
transform our vision of it will be its other side. . a 


+ . 





Exploitation or Education? 


Pnder the above significant heading, a 
teacher points out the thoughtless selec- 
tion of text books in our schoofs and® the 
wrong method of instruction: pursued 
therein, in the pages of Everymgns Remiew 
for August. Says he: . . 


~? 


One of Ruskin's prose-pieces published ‘at a cheape 


cost was chosen for the first form ; this had been once 
set for the matriculation examination. The working 
term began and the class-teacher found this a very 
hard nut to crack for himself, much worse was the 
experience of boys in the first lesson. So after fwo 
days’ trial the selection was given up to give place 
to another. Similar was the fate of wo historm@al 
readers which were placed in the hands of two sister 
classes. The host of allusions to European History 
baffled even the professor of Higtory—much more the 
poor matriculate teacher in charge. 7 


Naturally I was very much totiched® bye such . 
_ instances of gross mal-selection. Qaes 


ns Wike the 
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English poetry is much more powerfully and con- - 


. 
s 


® 8 
following wenn ts my, wind, Is our system of, 
education planned nobly and conscientiously ? What 
is tle good of enforcing English publications full o 
° English sfenes upon young Indian minds when what 
is at homesis totally lost sight of ? Is the doctrine 
of ‘Fom the near tothe remote’ only meant in theory ? 
Are we Not blindly grinding at the mill of text-books.? 
From the standpoint of cost the sysfem of fresh 
mehooks gvery year Mnpose® a heavy strain upon the 
parents’ puwes, Educational experimentigg annually, 
to ®lease the whim of this or that officer, should be 
condemned, No harm can result frém the introduc- 
tion of one set of good books used from year to year, 
say, for a p&iod of five years. With regard to 
English readers especially a uniform plan is very im- 
portant and this should be followed closely to give 
good results. 

We have not shown any initiative in dealing with 
the education of our boys and yeuths. The question 
of what is worth knowing and howto impart the 
knowledge worth having has not engaged our atten- 
tion. Our boys do not get the best culture and 
utility is not the characteristic of a good part of our 
educational curriculum. 

' Abridged editions hold the field. It is no matter 
for surprise that we come across boys to whom the 
-‘Deserted Vilage’ and the* ‘Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard’ are as well known ag Chinese or 
Japand€e. 

* I said abridged authors rule the day. These, in 

turn, are boiled, down in handy summaries 
. whch are a favourite with boys. The living teacher, 
in spite of his work howsoever excellent, sinks into 
insignificance by the side of the clever annotator and 
suninary-niakgr. 


~ . TO eea a 
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**The Revolution in Education. 


The upbringing.and education of the 
Isttle ones åre engaging the serious atten- 
tion of people in all civilised countries. 
‘The old idea of shutting up children within 
the four walls of a room and stuffing their 
brains with kaowledge which is too heavy 
for them, is being given‘up gradually and 
children are taken out of th® cramping 
atmosphere’of the school room and reared 
inthe open air and allowed to take their 
lessons by them@elves fram Nature’s open 
book: This® is as it should be. 

Margdret ‘Macmillan writing’ in the 
Mysore Ecpnoinic Journal’ for June tells us 
the wonderful work of the camp-school. 

e ‘The problem of the slum has been solved, 
once and for all, by the camp-school,” says 
she. We are told, the cost of the,school 
averages only £9 per annum for every 

~ chifd*(inclusive). ‘The capital expenditute 
in building is a little over £3 per head. 

Ofir educat-Ponists please note. 

ways the writer : 
The human infant és, as a rule, born healthy, artd 


he needs only the things that will keep him so. That 


is nat@ral’ fogd oy the best substitute that can be 
found fr iff allo a clean, warm cradle, fresh air, 
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space, and freedom “in safe place% All kinds of ® 


pleasant things, food and grassy places, also sweet ` 


voices and words, kind’ glances, smiles, and objects, 
he will take hold of in his own way, and that very 
thoroughly, He will learn any language, however 
dificult, or even two. He will touch, taste, and 
handle freely, and he will make sfch rapid progress, 
and learn so thoroughly that nothing in later years 
can even compare with the progress of the first thre& 
years. And there is here no question of hurry, over- 

ressure, for babies do not learn like older children. 
They do not tax their brains, or wrinkle their brows. 
By the great highway of the sympathetic nerve, anc? 
mainly within the boundaries of the sympathetic 
system with its great terminus (the solar plexus) 
impressions travel. 

Starved (in mind as well asin more obvious ways) 
anemic, crooked, half-blind, with defective teeth, the 
children of to-day stand before us in a great multitude. 
Leating their mentality qut of account for the 
moment, the important thing one notes in æ Health 
Centre, is, not that a vast number of children have 
bad teeth, or ear and eye ailments,*but that the 
level of general health and muscular development for 
all children is a low one. 

The new educational part is not new. Itis an 
cid long covered trail—a trail that tends to be 
overgrown by every new and hastening civilisation. 
These civilisations tend to abbreviate and condense 
not only life processes but all its provisions and 
arrangements, and in the midst of@this whirlwind of 
‘progress’ the modes of life and growth peculiar to 
the very young are forgotten. Their physical need to 
learn, and enjoy, and take hold of the world by 
experiences and work that involves the activity of 
all the organs of the sympathetic system, (that 
“motor tramway” of the whole body) is ignored, or 
regarded very little, and the young are confronted 
with a life that cannot belived in its fullness. They 
learn the abbreviations that are for them often mere 
catchwords. They cease,to experience deep emotion, 
or feeling in learning. They learn superficially. The 
extent of the injury that has been done to them is 
indicated in the calm dictum ‘‘secondary” education 
is for the minority, and higher education for the few. 
The fact is that the average child is of high promise 
at birth, If the majority turn out flippant, or 
superficial thinkers, if their sympathies are narrow 
or shallow, and their interests few, that is because 
they did not live in the first years and led¥u &s they 
might have lived and learned. , 


This is how the school is worked. 


Theoretically we should have started Our new 
ordef of nursery and ae with the babies But we 
had to start with the children between seven and 
fourteen. A sleeping pavilion, aud very simple bath 
twouse and work shed were put up in a cleared space 
behind the crowded street, at a cost of about £200. 
This is the home, practically, of fifty to sixty boys 
and girls (the girls have their own night camp of 
course) in summer and winter, and by night and day. 
Their parents and homes are close. ¥hey go home to 
dinner every day, but they have the other meals in 
camp. They bathe daily, and wash often. They 
dance, and play crickes ; they learn to make cups and 
vessels from clay, to build a shelter, to plant, and 
dig, to cook a simple ufea], and to draw on canvas. 
Also they attack the three R’s with their whole bode 
in the open, instead of taking them with aching head 
and tense forefingers at a desk. They are expected to 

. learn, and do learn at a good swinging pace, but» not 
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e before they haqe lived and h&ve had an emotional 
- life of some depth and reality. They lear in small 
classes of fifteen tp twenty-five. They draw maps on 
the earth and floor, and they have rambles, and out- 
ings and also friends who write to them and send 
them post-cards, and who paint to them in werds the 
charm of other lads ¢nd countries. They hear tales 
in the lighted pavilion after dusk, The night wind, 
and the dawn, the hail, the rain, and the rainbow are 
their friends, also the night sky, and the quiet com- 
panies of the stars. In winter they sleep and live 
outdoors as in summer, and their best health records 
exere taken in January. ® 


Teita 


The Educational Review for July has 
an important article from the pen of K. B. 
Ramanathan entitled 


The Development of Literary Kinds 


from which’ we.are glad to present a few 
extracts to our readers. 


Each literature is regarded, as a. distinct entity, 
‘the language in which it is embodied - sufficiently 
differentiating it from others, We have not yet 
arrived at*the stage when we can regard all litera- 
tures as the manifestation of the human spirit, as 
having a unity and as capable of a treatment in the 
large way that is possible with regard to history 
and philosophy. “When we speak of the study of 
philosophy, what we have in mind is not the reading 
of Greek philosophic writers by persons interested in 
Greek studies, and, the reading of German philoso- 
phers by persons interested in German studies, and 
the like : apart from all this we rezognise that there 
is the thing philosophy, with an independent interest 
and history of its own, the whole being something 
quite different from the sum of the parts.”? Similarly 
Tacitus and Livy, Xenophon and Thucydides, 
Gibbon and Macaulay are not Latin or Greek authors 
or Euglish authors so much as historians and there 
is a unity of history. But in the case of literature 
we have not come to such a unified conception yet. 

Literature must be realised as an entity iude- 
pendent of the languages it uses, independent of 
authors functioning it, The study of literature with 
its dtvelopment and critical principles, independent 
of languages embodying it, independent of questions 
affecting the erformance of particular authors, bas 
been pompously called literatology. If literature is 
recognised as a Social phenomenon, as Mme. De Stael 


suggested it was, long ago, the new science will grank ' 


as a sociological, anthropological or human science. 
Such a line of study is taken up by writers like 
Messrs. H. M. Posnett, A. S. Mackenzie and 
Moulton. 

The evolutionary idea should be applied to the 
various activities of man: among other things, to 
literature, 

Literature appears as one of the arts, one of the 
fine arts, though it is difficult to extrude the useful 
side of arts in the larger sense. Just as spoken langu- 
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age ju its present fotin may be shobn to haye risen 


' from all but inarticulate cties or exclamations of the 


savage, as all fogms of written language, of painting 
and sculpture have their origin in the rudedrayings 
on skins and cavern walls by which savages celebrat- 
ed the notable achievements of ¢heir chiefs, so owt of 
the dawces of the savage combining rhythm if speech, 
rhythm in Sound, and rhythm in motion, the arts of 
poetry, music and dancing@have ®eveloped. P 

M. F. Brynetiere was among men of legters the one 
who made the most striking application of the ewolu- 
tionary principleto the study of French, literature. 
The development of literary kinds means according to 
him five things: 1. The existence of Genres. These 
are then merely conventeygt categories, imagined by 
the critic for his own delectation, conceptions to co- 
ordinate and unify characteristics inffhitely diverse 
and confusing otherwise. Are they existing indepen- 


“ dently in nature andgin history ? Suppose they exist. 


How do they disengage themselves from their earlier 
stage of primitive indeterminateness ? It is plainly 
analogous to our trying to know how in natural 
history from one primordial homogeneous substance 
the individuals detach themselves in their particular 
forms and become thus the stock of varieties, races 
and species. 3. Again as in nature when circum- 
stances favour such a thing the species ere not incap- 
able of permanence and fixity. These are periods 
when particular kinds of literature spring @p and 
flourish and decay. Then the kinds get modified. ®. 
Lastly there is the transformation of on 

another kind because of such modification. The 
French tragedy is an illustrious literary kind. Every 
thing needful is known ofits birth, growth, culmina- 
tioh and decline and fall. In the pulpit eloquente of 
the 17th cesitury France we have „an example of a 
literary transformation into the later lyrical poetry 
of Lamartine, d Hugo and de Musset. In the@history 


Big 


of the French romance we have au example of.a genre 
+ 


fashioned out of the debris of many others. . 

“Certain works of literature have a general resepi- 
blance and are loosely classed togethe? (for the sake 
of convenience) as lyric, comedy, tfagedy, epic, 
pastoral and the like ; the classicists made of each of 
these divisions a fixed norm governed by inviolable 
laws. The separation of genres was a Consequencg 
of this law of classicism: come@y should‘ not be 
mingled with tragedy, nor epic with lyric. But no 
sooner was tif law enunciated than it was broken 
by an artist impatient or ignorant of*its*regtraints, 
and the critics have been obliged to explain away 
th&e violations of their laws, orggra 
the laws themselves. But if arf is grganic expres- 
sion, and every work is to be interrogated wifh the 
question, ‘what has it expressed, and how complete- 
ly P” there is no place for the question whether it 
has conformed to some convenient cl&ssification 
critics or to some law derived froth this‘classificat?on. 
The lyric, the pastoral, the epic, are .abstractions, 
without concrete reality in the. world of art. Poets 
do not write epics, pastorals, lyrics; they express 
themselves, and this expression is their only form. 

ere are not, therefore, only three or ten or a 
Hundred literary kinds ; there are as many kMP$ as 
here are individual poets,” 


* 


dually to change — 


é 


æ% The Decadent? Movement in Literature. 


‘Same hypotResis, 


” world Was 


eArthu? Symons, in the colirse of a 
brilliant critical review contributed to the 
London Quarterly Review, speaks of the 
Decadent, Symbolist and Impressionist 
schools of literature, and introduces us to 
their maifi apostles. Lovers and writers 
of Bengali poetry, especially those belong-, 
ing tothe Tagore cult, will Qe interested 
to read the paragraph dealing with /e vers 
libre, as we all know of the unique success 
achieved by Rabindranath Tagore in his 
very recent attempts at rers libre. Says 
Mr. Symons : 

The most sepresentative literatuye of the day—the 
writing which appeals to, which has done so much to 
form, @he younger generation—is certainly not Classic, 
tor has it any relation with that old antithesis of the 

imepic, the Romantic. After a fashion it is no 
doubt a decadence ; it ‘has all the qualities that mark 
the end of great periods, the quantities that we find 
ia the Greek, the Latin, decadence :* au intense self- 
congciousness, restless curiosity in research, an over- 
subtilizing refinement upon refinement, a spiritual 
and moral perversity. If what we call the classic is 
dudeede the supreme art—those qualities of perfect 
simplicity, perfect sanity, perfect proportion, the 
supreme qualities—then this representative literature 

f today, interesting, “beautiful, novel as it is, is 
really a new® and beautiful and interesting disease. 
Healthy wetanvot call it, dnd healthy it does not 


‘wish to be cansidered. For its very disease of form, 


thit literature is certainly typical of a civilisation 


esr Oun over-luxurious, over-inquiring, too languid for 


the relief of actidh, too uncertain for any emphasis 
in opinion or in-conduct. It reflects all the mood®, 
all the manners, of a sophisticated s@clety ; its very 
artificiality is*a way of being true to nature ; simpli- 
city, sanity, proportion—the „classic qualities—how 
auch do we possess them in our life, our surro&ind- 
ings, that we should look to &nd them in our litera- 
ture— Bo evidêbtly the literature of a decadence ? 
Imwpressfonist and Symbolist have more Jn common 
thay either supposes ; both are really working on the 
applied in different directions. 
at both seek is*not general truth merely, but Ja 
verite vraie, the very essence of truth—the truth of 
appearances to the senses, of the visible world to the 
eyes that see it; and the truth of spiritual things to 
the spiritual vision. The Impressionist, in diterature 
as in painting, would flash upon you in a new, 
suda way so exact an image of what you have 
just seen, just as you have seen it, that you may say, 
asa young Agierican.sculptor, a pupil of Rodin, said 
to me on seefng for the first time a picture of Whist- 
lerås, “Whistler seems to think his picture upon can- 
vas—and there it is!" Or you may find, with Sainte- 
Berfve, writing of Goncourt, the “soul of the lând- 
scapes—the gol of whatever corner of the visible 


rfalized. The Symbolist, in this new, | 
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sudden way, would flash upon you the “soul” of that 
which can be apprehended ouly by the soul—the finer 
sense of things evident. And, naturally, necessarily, 
this endeavour after a perfect truth to one’s impressi- 
ou, to one’s intuition—perhaps an impossible ende&- 
vor—has brought with it, in its revolt from ready- 
made impressions and conclusions, a revolt from the 
ready-made language, from tbe bondage of tradi- 
tional form, of a form become rigid, In France, 
where this movement began and has mainly flourish- 
eli, it is Goncourt who was the first to invent a style 
in peose really new, impressionistic, a style which 
was itself almost sensation. It is Verlaine who bas 
invented such another new style in verse. 

What the Goncourts have done “is to specialize 
vision, so to speak, and to subtilize language to the 
point of rendering every detail in just the form and 
color of the actual impression. Edmond de Goncourt 
once said to me—varying, if I remember rightly, an 
expression he had put into the Journal—“My brother 
aud I invented an opera glass: the young people 
nowadays are taking it out of our hands.” 

An opera glass—a special, ufique way of seeing 
things—that is what the Goncourts have brought to 
bear upou the common things about us; and it is 
here that they have done the ‘‘something new,” here 
more than anywhere, They have never sought “to 
see life steadily and see it whole” : their vision has 
always been somewhat feverish, with the diseased 
sharpness of over-excited nerves. “We do not hide 
from ourselves that we have been passionate, nervous 
creatures, unhealthily impressionable,” confesses the 
Journal. But it is this morbid intensity in seeing 
and seizing things that has helped to form that mar- 
velous style—‘‘a style perhaps too ambitious of 
inspossibilities,” as they admit—a style which inherits 
some of its color from Gautier, some of its fine outline 
from Flaubert, but which has brought light and 
shadow into the color, which has softened outline in 
the magic of atmosphere. Withthem words are not 
merely color and sound, they lve. That search after 
l'image peinte I'epithete rare, is no® (&s with 
Flaubert) a search after harmony of phrase for its 
own sake; itis a desperate endeavor to give sensa- 
tion, to flash the impression of the moment, to 
preserve the very heat and motion of life. And so, in 
anabysis as in description, they have found out a way 
of noting the fine shad& ; they have broken the 
outline of the conventional novel in chapters, with 

eits continuous story, in order to indicate—sometimes 
in a chapter of halfa page—this and that revealing 
moment, this or that significant attitude or accident 
or sensation. For the placid traditions of French 
prose they have had but little respect. 

What Goncourt has done in prosee-inventing abso- 
lutely a new way of saying things, to correspond 
with that new way of seeing things, which he has 
found—-Verlainue has done iu verse. 

Music first of all°and before all, he insists; and 
then, not color, but da nuance, the last fine shade. 
Poetry is to Qe something vague, intangible, evap- 
esceift, a winged soul in flight ‘toward other skies 
and other loves.” To ape the inexpressible he 
speaks of beautiful eyes behind a veil, of the palpis 
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e fating sunlight & noon, of the Blue swarm of clear 
‘stars ina cool autumn sky: and the verse*in which 
he makes this canfession of faith has the exquisite 
troubled beauty—‘sans rien en lui qui pese ou qui 
pose’ —which he commends as the essential quality of 
verse. Ina later poem of poetical counsel he tells us 
that art should, first offall, be absolutely clear, abso- 
lutely sincere. : 

* To fix the last fine shade, the quintessence of 
things ; to fix it fleetingly; to be a disembodied 
voice, and yet the voice of a humau soul: that is the 
ideal of Decadence, and it is what Paul Verlaine has 
@chieved. And certainly®so far as achievement goes, 
no other poet of the actual group in France can be 
named beside him or near him. In Stephane Mallar- 
me, with his supreme pose as the supreme poet, and 
his two or three pieces of exquisite verse and deli- 
cately artificial prose to show by way of result, we 
have the prophet and pontiff of the movement, tHe 
mystical and theoretical jeader of the great eman- 
cipatione Noone has ever dreamed such beautiful, 
impossible dreams as Mallarme: no one has ever so 
possessed his s8ul in the contemplation of master- 
pieces to come. All his life he has been haunted by 
the desire to create, not so much something new in 
literature, as a literature which should itself bea 
newart. He has dreamed of a work into which 
all the arts should enter, and achieve them- 
selves by a gnutual interdependence—a harmonizing 
of all the arts into one supreme art—and he has 
theorized with infinfte subtlety over the possibilities 
of doing the impossible. An aristocrat of letters, 
Mallarme has always looked with intense disdain on 
the indiscriminate accident of universal suffrage. He 
has wished neither to be read nor to be understood 
by the bourgeois iatelligence, and it is with some 
deliberateness of intention that he has made both 
issues impossible, Catulle Mendes defines him admir- 
ably as “a difficult author,” andin his latest period 
he has succeeded in becoming absolutely unintelligible. 
The latest poems (in which pwnctuation is sometimes 
entirely suppressed, for our further bewilderment) 
consist merely of a sequence of symbols, in which 
every word must be taken in a sense with which its 
ordinary significance has nothing to do. Mallarme’s 
contortion of the French language, so far as mere 
style is concerned, is curiously similar to the kind of 
depravation which was undergone by the Latin 
language in its decadence. It is, indeed, in part a 
reversioh t8 Latin phraseology, to the Latin con- 
struction, and jt has made, of the color and flowing 
French language, something irregular, unquiet, 
expressive, with sudden surprising felicities, with 
nervous Starts and lapses, with new capacities for 
the exact noting of seusatiog. Alike to the ordisary 
and to the scholarly reader & is painful, intolerable ; 
a jargon, a massacre. Supremely sclf-confident, and 
backed, certainly, by an ardent following of thee 
younger generation, Mallarme goes on his way, 
experimenting more and more audaciously, having 
achieved by this time, at all events, a style wholly 
his own. 

Probably it iş as a voice, an influence, that 
Mallarme will be remembered. His personal magnet- 
ism has had a Great deal to do with the making of 
the very newest French literature; few literary 
beginners in Paris have been able to escape the 
rewards and punishments of hie contact, his sugges- 
tion. In regard to the constructigu of verse, 

allarme has always remained faithful, to® the 
traditional syllabic measurement; but the freak of 
the discovery of le vers libre is certainly the natural 


the worst at once. Let it be grant thenp that , 
wuch of man’s history is a record of Srut@&ity? . 
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consequence of his experiments noon the elastpity of 


‘rhythm, upon the power of resistancesof the cesuta? 
Le vers libre in tle hands of most ofthe experienenéers 
becomes merely rhymeless, irregulareprose? I yever 
really understood the charm that may,be found in 
this apparently structureless nhythm until L heard 
Rujardia read aloud the as yet unpublished cofclusion 
ofa dramatic poem in several parts. It was rhymed, 
but rhymes with some irre@ularit$, aud the 
was purely and simply a vocal effect. he rhythm 
came and went as the spirit moved. You might deny 
that itewas rhyt&m at all; and yet, read,as | heard 
it read, in a sort of slow chant, it produced on me the 
effect of really beautiful verse, But veð libres in the 
hands of a sciolist are the most iutolerable and easy 
and annoying of poetical exercises. 

Joris Karl Huysmans demands a profiinent place 
in any record of the Decadent movement. His work, 
like that of the Gonceurts, is largely determined by 
the maladie finele siecle—the diseased nerves that, in 
his case, have given a curious personal quality of 
pessimism to his outlook on the world, his view of 
life. Part of his work—Marthe, Les Soeurs Vatard, 
En Menage A Vau-leau~is a minute and searching 
study ofthe minor discomforts, tbe commonplace 
miseries of life, as seen by a peevishly disordered 
vision, delighting, for itseown selftorture, in the in- 
sistent contemplation of buman stupidity, of the 
sordid in existence. Yet these books do but I&d up 
to the unique masterpiece, the astonishing caprice of 
A Rebours, in which he has concentrated all 
is delicately depraved, all that is beautifully, curiously 
poisonous, in modern art. A Rebours is the history 
ofa typical Decadent—a study, indeed, after a real 
man, but a study which seizes the tyge rather than 
the personality. R 

It is on that one exceptional achievement, A 


Rebours, that his fame will rest; it is there @e hase 


expressed not merely himself, .. but an epoch. And he 
has done so in a style which çarries the: modern ex- 
periments upon language to their furthest develop 
ment. Formed upon Goncourt and Flafihert, it has 
sought for novelty, 'im4ge peinte, the efactitude pf 


color, the forcible precision of epithet, wherever ' 


words, images or epithets are to be found. Barbaric 


in {ts profusion, violent in its emphasis, wearying ing 


its splendour, it is—especially in fegard to ‘things 
$&en—extraordinarily expressive, with all the shades 
of a painter’s alette. Elaborateiy and deliberately 
perverse, it isin its very perversity thet Ituygman’s 
work—so fascinating, so repellant, so instinctively 
ae tificial—comes to represent, as the work of no other 
writer can be said to do, the main tgudencies, the 
chief results, of the Decadent movement tn literature. 
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Hope in Bad Times.e ° 
Whatevercalamity the war imay brit? 


upon civilization and the human race, ¢ 


however monstrous man’s misdeeds have 
been, the qualities of kindliness, pity, 
honor and devotion to noble ideas are 
béund to endure. Thus asserts a wrifer in 
the Nation. se Tia ‘ 
Wf the depth of sorrow is the memory of past 
happiness, some alleviation may be gained «by 


remembering unhappier thiygs. In times. of 
extreme adversity and suspense, it is safest to gfant 
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* Let™ begrant&i that the present slaughter, the 


nrosent nguish of Suspeusepand the present fvaw for. 


all that g free ud gelf-reliant people bas most valued, 
com® to ts only in natural successidfh to the Persi- 
ans’ ‘Attempts “to exterminate Greece, to Sparta’s 
destruction ‘of Athenian individualism, and to the 
desolation brought By earlier barbarians upon the 
civilized world. Still we need not assum2,tha® man’s 
belief in violence as agivanrggeous, ‘and in bloodshed 
as medécinal, are permanently characteristic of his 
natyre. W#have all his religion, much ofhis poetry, 
a fair amount of his philosophy, gnd some, of his 
history, which assume and even prove the contrary, 
The daily liges of millions—the true average of 
living—are a testimony against it. Even othe con- 
templation of those anciefit disasters reveals a real 
change, whic, for want of a stronger word, we cal 
progress or improvement. Horrors are perpetrated, 
as in all wars from the beginning ; but, beyond a 
certain limit, their perpetration rhises a protest even 
in the nation guilty of them--a slight protest, but 
stronger than any we read in the Book of Joshua or 
even in the history of Greece, except as coming from 
a few unusual minds. 


ie 


The New Provincialism. 


The war has put limitations on the 
freedom of movement and choice of people 
ged in the war. Pre-war conditions 
have all been upset giving place to eco. 
nomy with regard to food, clothing, fuel 


and even the social amenities of life. The 
rich and poor have suddenly been brought 
to the same level not only in the field of 
battle but away from it, in their homes, 
in the matter of cytting down all super- 
fuities and in the want of leisure, which 
was up til now the special privilege of 
‘people possessing money. Now-a-days 
mohey is no concern. One good effect has 
beer that the more or less artificial life of 
the rich and, professional men has ceased 
to exist and they have been brought tace 
to face with the realities of life. A writer 
talks of all these things in the pages of 
The Spectator: e He says: i 
It inot eady, no doubt, to say what provincial- 
ism means. * It has no-longer any exclusively Ilocal 
suggestion. It suggests limits rather than locality, 

d alllimitafions are narrowing whether they are 

imposed upon us by the circumstanceseof our peaceful 
evillage envircament or by the world catastrophe ofa 
great war. 

Already the professional man and woman feel a 
new sympathy for the poor—not a new pity, but a 
new understanding of the limitations imposed by 
lack*@Meisure, especially the lack of society. e 

The women and children at home not to speak 
of ehe younge men: at the front, have moved 
nearer to one another, and must, we _ thiak, 
heneeforth regard life more nearly from the 


' same point of viey, a more matter-of-fact and 


Fs 
A 


* they hafe 


primfttive one, a more limited and realistic one, 
than—eo far. as educated women are concerned— 
opti before. Is this regrettable ? We 


+ 
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suppose not; bat iteis idle to T aa many of use» 
will not yegret it. Lt was wrong,fio doubt, of the . 
better-off folk to take the ease of life for grauted, to 
forget the endless toil which made of the great towns 
one huge shop where everything had its pride and 
nothing that could be desired could not be seeu and 
where &nartificial life seemed the only natural one. 
If we live another teu or twenty years, we shall many 
of us look back to it and tell young people about it, 
as a time of great happiness. It produced a type 
which has been very suddenly broken. The stamp of 
the war broke it. 

ae ce © 


John Redmond. 


An informative impression of John Red- 
mond,’ the great Irish leader, appears in 
the Contemporary Review*from the pen of 
Harold Spender. The following extracts 
from the article under notice will befound 
interesting. . 


John Redmnnd wuderstood Ireland. He was Irish 
from head to footin every thought and feeling, in 
every affection and ptersuit. 

Being Irish he was not in the least degree a revo- 
lutionary. On the contrary, be was in general 
politics a Conservative. Itis only stupi people who 
imagine that because the Irish Nationalists want 
Home Rule they are therefore iñ any sense revolu- 
tionary or even Radical. No race in the past has 
shown less sympathy with the democratic revolu- 
tionary movements of Europe. It was solely a 
matter of high politics that he should work and 
vote with the British Liberal Party. He did it 
because he had,made up his mind that it was the 
only way-to get Home Rule for Ireland. Having once 
made up his mind he never changed it. He pursued 
his course with extraordinary persistence. 

In most ways, Johne Redmond was just a Tory 
of the Center. He was not even a Tory Democrat. 
He was, indeed, a conventional Catholic in regard 
to all matters of education. He was a small 
squire and he was all against land nationalization. 
His ideas of land reform stopped, like those 
of most Irishmen, at the point of desiring peasant 
proprietorship. There his feeling for his race 
was reinforced by a strong belief that peasant 
proprietorship would give ballast and wefght" to the 
new Irish social fabric whenever Home Rule was 
once estahlished. 

Redmond’s whole heart went out to Nationalism 
of that old-fashioned type which now in this’ country 
is teeding to fade before the new class warfare.. 

His passion for the War against Germany was 
absolutely sincere. It was partly the passion ofa 
Catholic who saw a Catholic country being ravaged 
and Catholics being slaughtered by a great Protes- 
tant Power. It was partly the sympathy of a 
chivalric man for a little nation. In any case, no 
one who knew him could doubt that it was fiercely 
honest and passionate—so passionete that for the 
moment he was carried off his feet and taken out of 
that calm, cautious mood which h&d hitherto made 
him infinitely calculating in all his dealings with 
Englishuien, For once he let himself go. He trusted 
England. He showede what all his friends knew, 
that at heartghe was a simple-minded man. By 
compfete,as his confidence was in British sympathy 
at that high moment, absolute as was his trust, just 


_so deep and so wrathful was his passion of resent- 
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“ant when England failed to wspond, In October, 
1916, some timed after the Irish Rebelfion, į spent a 
long morning with him at,his flat, and heard from 
his mouth, in the {rm of a criticism of the War Office 
in its “dealings with Ireland since 1914, one of the 
most scathing indictments of our rule in Ireland that, 
I suppose, he has eger uttered. ° i 

Personally, John Redmond was one.of the simplest 
ef men. In Ireland he lived, in a shooting box that 
once belonged to Parnell, the life of the Irish squi- 
reen—hunting, riding and fishing—always with the 
keenest enjoyment ofthat happy, open-air life of his 
ewn land, In London ehe resided in asmall, very 
simply furnished flat in Wynnstay Gardens, Kensing- 
tou. He went little into London society. He gener- 
ally dined with his wife in the Harcourt Room. Of 
her I will only say that uo politician could have 
wished for a more devoted partner of his* labors, 
She stood aud worked by his side through all the 
hardest and most critical years of his stormy carger. 

Famjy affection was ‘with him, as with most 
Irishmen, a very profound passion, The devotion 
he showed to ehis wife was reflected in all his other 
family relationships. The fact that his brother 
Willie and he had married sisters doubtless drew 
them together by closer ties. , But “Willie” always 
held his heart. 

When bis brother was killed on the field of battle 
John Rednrpnd was a stricken man, Willie’s death 
went to the heart of John Redmond, and from that 
moment he was not the same man. It so happened 
that shortly before he had lost a daughter in America, 
Owing to the war he had been unable to go to her. 
Of that distant death in exile he spoke to me with 
breaking voice and tears in his eyes. z 

He was one of the world’s few great orators., I 
have heard him čountless times in the House of 
Commons—I have listened to him on'public platforms 
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above all, in Ireland,among his ow# people. Mvery-* 
ewhene be struck the same bigh note. He wis never 
mall. He was among those gpedkers who_ lift 
you iustantly fråm the valleys to the  sple&did 
heights. There lhe walked with ease, dignity dnd a 
certain majesty which awed his listeners. He used 
few notes, often none. He wads always studiously 
temperate, and with this end in view he prepared his 
speeches with great care. e n 


Like Parnell, be was not a great reader. “execpt of * 


ne wspapsrs. * He knew the use and value & the Pass, 
and in this delicațe relationship he was always easy 
of access and frank of view. E 

He felt very deeply the breakdowmẹ ofthe Home 
Rule negotiations in 1916. He laid the blame on 
British statesmanship. Hè always held that pledges 
had been given to him which made ite: necessity of 
honor that the British Coalition of the moment—Mr. 
Asquith’s Coalition— ought to have resigned unless 
they carried the ‘Settlement through. He had 
nothing but praise for Sir Edward Carson's share 
in those transactions. Ireland was the center of his 
stage—the apple of his heart's desire. To him—and 
may he not possibly have been right ?—it was the 
test issue of the war.. By her treatment of Ireland 
all England’s high professions were to be judged. 
“It is vain to talk moraljty to Germany,” he would 
say, “as long as Ireland is ruled as she is. It is vain 
to hope for the best efforts from America—iteis also 
vain to hope for the best from the Dominions. It ig 
vital—it is a world issue !” 


<> 
Like most Irishmen, Redmond was inclined ta be 


an Imperialist. It is partly that they like the pomp 
of Empire; partly bectiuse they are very closely 
associated with the Dominions. The Australian 
wives of the Redmonds linked the Wrothers closely 
with the Empire. But in that they were only typical 
of many Irish families. 
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THE ETHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF ART - ° a 2 


PON few subjects has so much philo- 
sophical moonshine been shed as 
upon that of aesthetics. Owing to 

the disquisitions of philosophers, the 
question of beauty has been shrouded in 
such impenetrable mystery .that the* 
ordinary layman shrinks from expressing 
himself upon the subject. Art we take for 
granted, but beauty, which is the quality 
of art and the subject-matter of aesthetics, 
we scarcely dare venture an opinion upon, 
lest we should bring down the anathemas 
of a whole host of critics and philosophers. 
Yet just because so mach has been said 
eoncerning beauty, its meaningéand value, 
—so much that is confusing, contratlictory 
and. mysterious,—by the metaphysicians, 
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ené feels the need of the, layman’s inter: 
pretation, ,of a cltar and pragtical séate- 
ment upon the subject. Right down to 
modern times, almost every thinker and 
philosopher who has worked ot a theor 

of life has dealt with the question “Of 
beauty, aesthetics. To some, beauty is a° 
Divine Essence incapable of analysis. To 
otherseit is au illusion. To a very large 


number itis a purely subjective judbgyent, s 


being absolutely devoid of objectivity, and 
thus of ethical significance. While toea 
few it is an objective reality, and is 


governed by the moral law. That great . 


cénfusion exists in the minds of men and 
women as to the meaning and sighifigance 


_ of beauty, one may soon pore ‘asking ° 
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one’s \riends to define,it. Yetit is impor- 


fant that we should have sound and clear, 


e ides ow ttis subject in order that art may 


i 


of it; 


be made.a more conscious and effective 
force, and play more fruitful. 

For good ‘or ill beauty exercises a 
wremenglous influences upon most people’s 
lives, determines their conduct to a far 
greater extent than they themselves realise ; 
consequently we ought to “know What 
beauty is,ewhat is its function, what it 
is capable of doing. Ifhbeauty is a helpful 
force thengwe ought to make good use 
but if a capricious, then we 
ought to kuow why, fhat we may 
be on our guard. Because beauty is a 
powerful factor in experience ;—common- 
sense says that it must have some meaning 
for that experience. Consequently it will 
be our aim in the present article to show 
what that meaning is, the part beauty 
ought to ‘play in the attainment of the 
Goodeof life. 

e With the view that beauty has and can 


Ne no universal standard, but is a purely 


te 


. apatl, a 
sort of foil with which to relieve the ten- . 


subjective judgment, and exists solely to 
give pleasure, Lam in entire disagreement. 
I cannot believe that such a powerful and 
universal force as beauty is devoid of ob- 
jectivgty, of all ethical significance, and 
thus .of life-value. Nature does not work 
at random, for all her great creations are 
purposive, and. serve in some way the 
great ends of life. Ityis not the object of 
‘béauty simply to give pleasure; for the 
sinfple reason that it always does so very 
enuch.more. [tis the nature of beauty to 
pleas2,—which is why it attracts,—bu§ 
beauty is a spiritual force and points toa 


 deepeg life Beyond, for which reason, if we 


saw truly, we really leve it. In the last 
article I assumed that art was a moral 
forcé whiclfled to the good ; in the present 
article I wish:to prove that assumption, 
¢o show that art has its foundations in 
@ihics, in-spiritual need, and thus that 
every work of artisa judgment of value, 
an interpretation of life, a force for good 
or evil. 

The question which naturally afises at 
thesjuncture, therefore, is this: is mama 
unity ? or, in other words, is the instinct 
fot beauty.%t ohe with the instinct for life? 
Is, beauty a factor which man can use for 
the attainment of his purposes, for the 
redlisatjon of lite? or. is it something 
cans of harmless diversion, a 
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Fae caused hy work, the monotony ofe 
ife ? 

Perhaps the best way te answer these 
questions will be to study the things we 
call beautiful, to see if we can discover 
what it is causes us to pass sucha judg- 
ment upon them. If we can find a universal 
cause we shall have proved that man is 
indeed a unity, that beauty 18 purposive 
and in no sense a capgicious and incalcul- 
able force. Š 

In the first place let us consider beauty 
with respect to the human body. Now 
what is it that determines our judgments 
of beauty in regard to the human body ? 
Is there some standard from which we all 
judge ? And ifso, what is that standard ? 
If we think a little I think we shall find 
that there is such a standard, and that it 
is health, strength, fitness to do all that it 
may be called upon todo. If we consider 
Greek statuary, which is universally 
acknowledged to be among the most 
beautiful in the world, we fing that its 
models are of their heroes aud heroines, 
their strong men and virtuous women, 
their warriors and athletes, men who were 
renowned for their strength, bravery and 
courage, and women for their noble-mind- 
edness. To ethe Greeks strength and 
beauty always went together as parts of 
the same thing, and in all their statuary 
two things are manifest: (1) the sub- 
servience of the body to the mind, and 
(2) the identification of beauty with 
health and physical fitness; that body 
being counted beautiful which best enabled 
its owner to fulfil his purposes and attain 
his ends. = 

And the Greek idea is impliitein all 
abiding art. For who could,or dare say 
that a statue of a human form, shaped 
altogether disadvantageously for ,the life 
and work of man, were beautiful ? No one 
would ever dream Sof saying that a short 
leg or a hunched back was beautiful, or 
that a green complexion was beautiful. 
For the former are an indication of 
unfitness, while a green complexion is 
a sign of disease; and nothing that 
denotes ill-health can by Any conceiv- 
able means be called beautiful. The 
women who uses the rouge pot is the 
idle and unhealthy society dame who seeks 
to produce by artificial means what she 
has. failed “to produce by natural means. 
Acomplexion that has become blotchy or 
sallow, like a body that has become flabby 
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"eand useless, through idleness gr over-cat- 
» ‘ing, etc., cond never be called beartiful by 
- any sane person: Thelinnumerable beauty- 
concoctions whose virtues are so bewitch- 
ingly described in all our newspapers, what 
are they but artifitial devices for producing 
what immorality, bad habits, unnatural 
“living, ete, have made naturally im- 
possible? An unnatural life encourages 
and compels unnaturalness and falsehood 
eall along the line, dnd gives rise éither toa 
false standard of beauty, that must even- 
tually prove fatal, or a falseand disastrous 
method of producing it. Inthe end, and if 
progress and life are to continue, that 
body must be the criterion of beguty 
which is in strict Subjection to the mind, 
and which gives evidence of health, free- 
Com, and ‘great energy, ability to carry 
out worthy objects, heroic purposes. 

Because the human body is subject to the 
laws of health, such laws must determine 
our ideas of its beauty. To aspire after 
physical ®eauty therefore is to aspire after 
health ; in fact beauty is the quality which 
lures us to the ways and habits of health. 

That the idea of utility is the source of 
our conception of architectural beauty 
is proved by the existence of laws of con- 
struction. Were an architect to build a 
temple according to the dictates of a 
roving fancy, with spans, arches and col- 
onnades stuck in anywhere, who would 
have the impertinence to callit beautiful ? 
That colonnades and arches are beautiful 
scarcely anyone will deny, but -who dare 
say they are beautiful when placed where 
they are not needed, where they serve no 
useful function? Pillars in a temple, 
which blocked the view and yet served no 
useful purpose could only be coynted ugly. 
Buildings h’ave to be supported somehow, 
and the pillar is otte of the best means of 
doing this, and it is precisely because of 
this noble function that the pillar and the 
arch have become the objects of such pro- 
found admiration. The beautiful curves* 
to be found in Roman and Gothic arches 
are not the fabrications of a roaming 
fancy, but are lines of strength, pure lines ; 
and it is dhe consciousness of their 
strength, of their utility, that is, causes us 
to pronounce them beautiful. 

. So also in regard to sound and colour, 
itis a belief in utility that is the cause of 
all our judgments of beauty. Wath respect 
to simple sounds we call those béautiful 
which express joy and gladness, and which 


_see beauty in Nature. There “is 
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are the sign of a free, hearty, cheerffl dis” 
position, and those horrible which revécl 
a want of good feeling, txpresg*’anger, , 
hatred, thoughtlessness, etc. In music 
that is accorded beautiful which expresses 
aspiration, enthusiasm, SaaS viç- 
tory, and that horgyible which expresses, „ 
tawdry sentiment, pessimism, g lève of 
dissipatién, ete. The Greeks were wery - 
careful about the kind of music hey per- 
mitted their children to heay lest their 
characters should be weakened. And is it 
not the case thatin the army only heroic 
‘and spirited music is allowed ?® Moreover 
it is significant that most teachers of sing- 
ing now ingist dn their pupils cultivating 
a cheerful disposition, in order that they 
may be able to produce joyous and inspir- 
ing music. The narrow-minded, ill-tem- 
pered, cantankerous person simply cannot ‘ 
produce the round open tones that are 
needed in all the*best music.e Art is to 
gladden, to elevate men, but how gan a 
singer do that ifhe has nota cheerful and 
buoyant disposition? A surly temperas.. 
mentisa vice around the throat, wlfich 
hardens the tone and thus prevents the 
production of good or elevating music. 

As regards colour it is now being dis- 
covered that there is a close connection 
between temperament and colour? ‘that 
colours act on the mind in much: the same e 
that sounds do. And ‘it is a .well-recog- 
nised fact that certain colours, if-made too 
prominent, will have a depressing effect. 
upon the mind. Experiments have shewn 
that to livein a room lined with purple 
and lit up by a purple light, will bring on 
‘madness inga very short timé, Red hasa 
similar but less powerful effeet. -That is 
why these colours ought to be uSed in 
méderation. Whiteis always suggestive 
of purity, innocente and hope œ thus, ¢t is 
used at Christenings and marriages, to 
adorn women and children, and in.the 
East to adorn the bodies of thé departed 
Black is sonibre and depressing, and helps 
to create a gloomy state of mind; for? 
which reason it is always used sparingly, 
except*for mourning. When we say that a 
person is beautifully dressed we meatygbat = 
the colour effect is pleasant, elevating. An 
adorned person is an inspiration, butea 
human being in gorgeous colours is a 
nightmare. c 

“It is also the case thata sense of utitity 
lies behind our love of Nature, ‘gauéesdis to | 

Man a 
. 
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sense Vf leinship with Natute, and also, of, 


the mystery of Nature. And mystery is 
always attracfive to man, in *that it acts 
as a@ challenge to him, fills him with a 
desire to fathom it. It is because man feels 
his kinShip with, and desires to probe and 
learn of, Nature ,that,is the cause of his 
ove of Nature. Primitive man made of 
Nature a religion ; which was his way of 
interpreting and conquering Nature. *And 
as man cagne to see Will, or law, and, 
purposein Nature he came to recognise 
her beauty, and thus to study her in, 
detail. Accordingly the Greeks were 
drawn to the study of astronomy through 
their sense of the beautiful, the perception 
of the rhythmic harmony of the starry 
host ; while the Hebrew love of Nature 
was the outcome of their strong religious 
sense, of the belief that Nature was part 
of God’s glorious handiwork. But whether 
the attraction of Natute be the outcome 
of pogtic or religious feeling, it leads to 
miquiry Into the why and wherefore ofits 
wees, out of which springs both material 

ant spiritual advantage, poetry and the 
sciences. . , 

Fhe-same conclusion is also reached if 
we study the likes and dislikes of children. 
If we observe closely we shall find thata 
thild’$ ideas of beauty and ugliness are 
founded on the idea of utility. To the 
child ugliness and eVil are the same thing, 
just as are goodness and beauty, and no 
child would ever dream of separating 
them? Initsignorance a child will often 
show affection for things that are offensive 
and dangerous ; but as.soon as it learn 
their real nature it begins to regard them 
as horrible and ugly. And is it not the 
case that most people: lgok upon certain 
things as ugly which the majority “of 
people think beautiful, just becauge of an 
unpleasant childhood experience ? To the 
child what is injurious or brutal is ugly. 
‘wend solit iş all the way round: the 
final and irrevocable standard of-beauty 
is utility, or a belief in utility. A man’s 
ideas of beauty may change considerably 
from time to time, but the cause ôf suth 
change is enlightenment, new knowledge jn 
regard to the purpose of a thing or things. 
Aeirl of .Seventeen just awakening to 
the reality of love may feel that the 
. seiitimental opera, with its exaggerated 
love interest, is* the very perfection °6f 


,art ;ebut she will not think so when 
her . forifon* has broadened and she 
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has begune to ‘realise they wider and®» 
larger i$sues of life. The scenes of revelry ° | 
and dissipation which sometimes delight 
the young and thoughtless are regarded 
with ehqarror when the years of thought 
and discretion have appeared. 

Our ideas of beauty being founded ona, 
belief in utility, it follows that to seek 
beauty is to seek life. It also follows that 
beauty isan objective geality, and is not, 
what so many have thought it, a merely 
subjective and thus a capricious judgment. 
Where ideas of beauty differ, it is because 
of ignocance as to the nature and value of 
the things considered. Awd indeed this 
must be so seeing that manisa unity, an 
ego who naturally seeks his highestegood. 
The power to perceive beauty,is a faculty 
of the soul, a part of» the ego which is ever 
seeking to realise itself. Just because man 
is a unity, a self, beauty must have a 
definite meaning for him. 

It is only in a purposeless, idle society 
that the idea takes root that beauty is a 
purely subjective judgment, and that its 
sole object is to give pleasure. But we 
need not be surprised at this, for how can 
true ideas about anything spring from a 
life that is false and unnatural? The 
workless lite is torn by a thousand hanker- 
ings, which, under the circumstances, can- 
not possibly find satisfaction. Work is 
ballast to life, the. means of developing 
insight, of creating spiritual need and the 
means whereby such need may be satisfied. 

To deny utility to beauty, ultimate 
spiritual value to art, is to divorce beauty 
and art from morality, from the soul's 
ultimate good, and to justify every impulse 
and desire for pleasure. And it only eeds 
to be shown that many things and acts 
which appear beautiful, and seem to pro- 
mise pleasure and life, ares really evil, 
physically and spiritually harmful, to 
reveal the absurdity bf calling them beauti- 
ful. It is ignorance that is the cause of 
‘false notions of beauty, and without 
thought there can be no guarantee that 
our judgments of beauty are valid. Self- 
hood implies purpose, and purpose implies 
morality and thought; for Svithout pur- 
pose there could be no moval values, no 
good and evil, no better and worse, no 
progress: every event would be a. mere 
happening. Purpdseis the great unifying 
principle in‘human experience that which 
gives character, charm, vitality, savour to 


. hfe. . 


6 . e 
e° Now a judgment of Beauty is ajudg- and, raise one to a,higher level of fiperi- 
e ‘ment of the sane mind which works to- * ence. 
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wards ends, seeks a ‘certain good, and 
endedvours to realise life in a thousand 
activities and experiences. From which it 
follows that a "judgment of beauty must, 
as an act of the self, be made with reference 
to and in consistency with the purpose 
which, consciously or unconsciously, 1s at 
the root of every li. Even the things we 

o instinctively, without ever thinking 
about them, are, when we come to examine 
them, in accordance with the fundamental 
purpose of our life. It is true that the 
subconscious indnd is wrapped in mystery, 
but the more we know of it the mores we 
find that it is the ‘servant of conscious 
mind, aud guite at one with it. The sub- 


conscious mind is not an arbitrary and. 


capricious agent, but a veritable part of 
the self, and works, as-Kant and Hegel 
have shown, with marvellous precision in 


‘accordance with principles. Every expe- 


rience, evéry emotion leaves an impression 
upon, and gives a bias to, the mind, 
according to its value or supposed value ; 
and these are the factors which govern the 
subconscious mind. And in regard to new 
objects and experiences which we are in- 
clined to call beautiful, it is a force of 
attraction, which is really a promise of 
good, leads us to make such judgment. 
Probably this force of attraction is the 
result of an analogy with some other 
object or experience with which we are 
familiar and which we know to be good. 
But this feeling of attraction is the cause 
of ourdenominating such things beautiful ; 
and at root it is the promise of well-being. 

That eur judgments of beauty are 
determined by our purposes, is proved by 
the modification which takes place in such 
judgments after we have changed our 
general outlook upon life. A man ofthe 
world who suddenty turned Roman 
Catholic, or a Salvationist who became 


Latitudinarian, would find -the whole’ 


world changed, both in appearance and 
significance—in appearance because in 
significance. Old things would have passed 
away and ail things become new. New 
truth leaps bato the mind like a flash, as 
if it had been thrown there by a god, and 
floods everything with its effulgence 
creating for man a new heaven anda new 
earth. Conversions are the résult of a 
deeper thinking, and are sudden illumina- 
tions of truth which transform all things, 


. broader than his creed, his 
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‘In the new world thus created 
everything will have a diffefent’-vafue,* in 
consequence of which all one’s loves, ititer- 
ests and pursuits will naturally and inevit- 
ably have to be reconstituted. 


Then, too, most people gan poist to the, 


time: when they first began to appreciate 
truth and beauty with respect to certain 
things. They can tell exactly when they 
began to appreciate Nature ; when certain 
forms of music, or litgrature, first appealed 
fo them ; when human character began to 
have interest for them. Yet nature has 
been much the same throughout the ages. 
The explanation is that man only comes 
into the inheritance of beauty when his 
intelligence has developed sufficiently for 
him to perceive spiritual values. The 
external world changes little from age to 
age; but to men it changes wonderfully. 
As the aspiring séul develops» the mind 
begins to look farther afield for the means 
of self-advancement and _ self-realisationy 


all 


with the result that gone begins to aeos., 


beauty and meaning in things tbat fòr- 
meriy were devoid of significance. . 
Thus beauty is a judgment of- value 
founded on experiefice. Beauty is nota 
quality which exists in things apart from 
a judging mind, something that stands 
out in objects so that all are compelled to 
see it; yet it is not an arbitrary-judgmenk, 
being in accordange with the pature of 
things, and thus as universal as mind, Tt. 
only requires that the nature and value of 
a certain reality or expérience Shall be, 
known in order to qualify it as beautiful 
or ugly; so that the growth ofa know- 
ledge of truth is sure to lead to aniyersal 
standards of beaujy. 
- The reason beauty is so often thought 
to be ag arbitrary judgmentets that it 
originates insensibility,. being an expres- 
sion of the harmony of the feelings. But 
what is the harmony of the, feelings but 
sign of truth, a recognition that .a certain 


experience is at one with all our ideas and ° 


ideals ? asa matter of facta judgment of 
the feclings with respect to beauty is as 


lagical and as trustworthy as a judgment ~ 


of reason with respect ‘to truth, as both 
are expressions of the barmony of the 
sgul. In fact the domain of sensibility is 


broader than the domain of reason." A - 


mhn’s conscious. life is never as wide asehis 


subconscicus life, just as his life.is’ 
PN, 
e 4 


s alavays , 
“Thylctophy. 
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Feeling is as integral as thought, and is, 


* “if fullZind deliberately regarded, able to 


~~ 


guide man to the Good. The Géod ‘is the 


- object of the whole self, sentient as well 


latter case it is felt. 


as rational, and is as jealously sought: 


after by the one as by the other. Reason at- 
tains truth through logic, or the harmon 

of ideas, the sentient self through beauty, 
or the harmony of the feelings. In the 
former case truth is dentonstrated, in the 
Strictly speaking, 
therefore, aesthetics is a part of ethics, 
being the presentatiou of truth at a stage 


further back than ethics, at the feeling or 


tentative stage, rather than at the logical 
or demonstrative stage. 
Life is moral through and through, and 
nothing that a man does can strictly 
peaking, be called non-moral. Every act 
ofa man’s life affects his well-being, either 
creates or destroys life. Inthe same way 
every work of artis a judgment upon life, 
and is, whether we know it or not, either 
harmful or beneficial, the outcome and 


eembd@iment ofa true or a false interpreta- 


tion of life. Artis*not a mere copy of ex- 
ternal events, but an interpretation of 
experience? in terms of value. And all 


_valuation implies a standard from which 


to.judge, & theory of values. No matter 
how simple the experience be which art 
attenipts to* portray, it exhibits -the 
artist’s estimate of its valye, what it 
means to him, what he “sees” in it. 

We hear a great dealin these days about 


realistic art, asjfit were possible to depict 


+ 


theecold, Hare facts of nature, of human 
conduct,.ete., without imparting to them 
any personal touch—wijthout, that is, 
{nterpretifg them. Even ifit were possible 
—which it is not—art would*be robbed of 
allits spiritual and idealistic force, while 
the finest artist would be he who com- 
bined the finest executive power with the 
cogypfetest ignorance, The personal ele- 
ment will and must always enter into aft, 
og it willbe meaningless, dead. The man 
who paints even fields and buildings with- 
owt any soul in them does so because he 
hirsselfis without soul. Whatever a man 
descyib@s bis object is arid must be to‘con- 


vey .a®ceystainy meaning something that 


+ 
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: THE ETHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF ART. 


which the artist tries to convey, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously. * œ 


To describe by means of art is to give 
meaning to things, to valuate experience ; 
it is to put life in colour, and thus to make 
it attractive or repulsiye according as we 


à x FIA 7 . e 
estimate it. To describe an experience in 


attractive colours is to say that it is good,. 


has a certain life-value. Thus.to describe 
a harmful experience in attractive colours 
would be to lie, and to lead many astray. 
Consequently, to represent an experience 
by means of art, without taking into 
consideration ultimate as well as immedi- 
ate effects, is to become a danger to 
society.' An unthinking artist is a snare, 
for art comes to close grips with life and 
vitally affects conduct through its influ- 
ence upon the imagination. False artis 
that which makes evil’ attrattive, and 
says, in effect, that evil isgood. Thus the 
artist who describes scenes of revelry and 
self-indulgence, and stops his narrative 
just where the intoxication of pleasure 
reaches its height, may be a clever and 
powerful artist, but ‘he is an evil teacher, 
a corrupt social force. The full and real 
effect of the experience he describes not 
being given, hence he is a deceiver, a liar. 


Art reflects life, it is true ; but not in the 
same way that water reflects the sky, for 
it interprets,imparts meaning and value to 
things. Art throws out from the gallery of 
the imagination scenes and pictures of life 
done up in the heart’s own colours accord- 
ing to its estimate of their vafuc.” Thus 
art does not so much tell us what a thing 
isas what the heart feels aboutit. What 
the physical eye sees is the skeleton, so to 
speak, which the heart clothes and con- 
verts into a living thing. In other words, 

artis a beautiful teacher, being the revealer 
of the soul of things. : 


Such being the case art ought always 
to be the product of thought, a means of 
expressing such truth as tke artist has 
garnered. The true artist js he who feels 
the deep harmonies of earth and heaven 
surging within his soul, which harmonies 
are the fruit of a wide and profitable ex- 
perjence. Every work ofart deals witha 
sectiow of experience, a portion of life 
separated from the whole, to which is 1m- 
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esarted the tyuth of the ‘whole. In the 
e uartist’s mind the details of life sfatd out 
‘+ significant, as» parts bf an illuminated 
whole, the truth aud significance of which 
they embody. Ia art, life is spread ogit in 
colour, as it were, each part being inter- 
preted according to the artist’s estimate 
of its value. To the ordinary mind life is 
a medley of duties whose meaning is not 
understood, a conglomeration of activities 
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which have thetr orjgin in custom and * 
physicat necessity ; whereas te the artist’ 
ife is a whote of truth which ‘he,éndéa- 

yours to portray inits appropriate light 

and shade. It follows,. therefore, that 

every eartjst ought to be something ofa. 
philosopher. For mgu, as an agpiring | 
soul, needs teachers, artists to {nteepret 
life, to point the way to the fountain 
whose waters*are life. 
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NOTES 


A Contemporary Writer on Ram 
ohun Roy: 


Eighty-five years ago Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy breathed his last at Bristol. As he 
died on the 27th’ of September, meetings 
are held every year on that day in most 
provinces of India in honour of his me- 
mory, and a temporary interest is created 
in his personality and career. In view of 
the approaching» anniversary it may be 
interesting to read what a contemporary 
English writer wrote about him. There is 
a book called Considerations on the State 
of British India by Lieutenant A. White, 
“of the Bengal Native Infantry.’ It was 
published in 1822. The following passages 
are taken from that book :— 


“When we look back to the profound abyss in 
which the human mind was sunk in Europe, from the 
third to the fourteenth century, and recollect what 
the discovery of the art of printing did in raising 
humanity from this depression, is it too much to 
expect that the same beneficial influence will result 
from its application to Indian literature ? This alone 
may effect a moraj change in the vast continent of 
Asia. Already the dawn of improvement has mwani- 
fested itself; the celebrated Krahmin Rammohun Rae 
having demonstrated, from the Vedas, that the unity 
of the Supreme Being is inculcated in these works, and 
that he alone is the object of worship. He regards 
the worship of inferior deities, the institution of 
castes, the restrictions with regard to food, and nu- 
merous observances of this faith, as aids required by 
the imperfections of the human faculties, and which 
may be discarded @y those who have attained to the 
knowledge of this truth. He has established a small 
sect in Calcutta, *the worship of which approaches 
nearly to that of a philosophical] deism. It is encum- 
bered with no dogmas or ceremonies ; it consists prin- 
cipally of hymns expressing the‘unity of the Supreme 
Begng, the love which human creatures owe to the 


benevolent author of their existence, and the beAuty: 


and graudeur visible in his works. I write from re- 
colleetton of a translation of one of these bymus 


which appeared in a Caleulta newspaper, and may 
be in error as to the character which I have ascribed 
to their worship; but such is the present impression 
upon my mind. Itisa mfstake to supp@se fhat the 
lower orders of the Hindoos are ignorant gf the 
existence of the Supreme Being ; at least, they are. 
familiar with the name, independent of the Hindoo 
trinity, Brahma, Vishnoo, and Shiva; but whatis™ 
remarkable, no separate worship is paid to the 
Creator. In this respect, they are precisely on the 
same footing with the Catholics, with whom the im 


. tellectual idea of the Deity is effaced by the miore 


powerful impression which is made «pon the senses 
by the visible representations of the virgin or the 
saints. This enlightened Hindoo Rammohum®- hase 
rencered a signal service to his countrymen in expos- 
ing the cruelty and injustice, of the practice which 
condemns a widow to sacrifice hesself og the funera 
pile of her husband ; he hgs endeavoured to prove, by 
extracts from the Vedas, that this duty is unsane- | 
tioned by Scripture. This naturally *produced, a 
defence of this doctrine, with numerous texts from the 
sacred writings in support of it. This controwersy e 
hgs excited a powerful interest amongst the intellec- 
tual few : as might be expected, the force of numbers 
seems to be with the established opinion, but at least 
it is consolatory to reflect that his reasoning@ have 
had g fair hearing, whiah affords every hope that the . 
eause of humanity will ultsmatelygriumph. Nothing’ 
can be inferred from the quotations frem the Vedas 
which have been exhibited by either party. Like the 
sacred books of other religions, they afford texts 
which support each sife of the question., Of late,the 
attention of this benevolent man has been directed i 
the laudable purpose of introducing the pure morality 
of the gospel among his countrymen. | à 

“Although unconverted to Christianity, he has 
published a compilation of the moral precepts “of 
Jesus, entftled, "The Guide to Peace and Happiness.” 
The peculiar doctrines on which the salvatiomof the 
Chfistian rests, are omitted, an the principle that 
historical and some other passages are liable to the 
doubts and disputes of freethinkers ane]-Anti-Chrts- 
tiarts, especially miraculous relations, which are much 
less wonderful than the fabricated tales handed down 
to the natives of Asia, and consequently would be apt 
atleast to carry little weight with them.” , Such are 
the sentiments expressed in his pyefaee; whi€hare , 


further illustrated in a note to this passage? which 
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places thee Christian miracles on the same fopting, 


tvith those of the Hindoo mythology. See the above 
extgacteof his seneiments in a review of his work, iné 
an igter@sting. missionary publication, T'he Friend of 
India, for September 1820. It is to he regretted that 
Rammohun had noh expressed himself in a more 
becomiflg manner on this important subject; ié would 
have been better if he hadclearly stated*the grounds 


» won whigk he rejectd th® evidence of the Christian 


be 


miracles.” Pp. 59-62.) 


e 

“Elsewhere in his book the same writer 
says in ‘the course of a discussion on the 
subject of the press :— 

“Beyond the suburbs the [English] language is 
unknown. @he example of Rammohun, and one ôr 
two individuals, may be cited as instances of indivi- 
duals who have attained some notions of civil liberty; 
but he, like Bacon, or Galileo, has outstripped the 
genius of his age.” (P. 100.) (The italics are ours.) 

The comparison with Bacon and Galileo 
shows how powerfully Ram Mohun had 
impressed an intelligent contemporary 
belonging toa conquering race and pro- 
fessing a different religton. 


Mr*Hasan Imam’s Presidential Address. 


e Mr. Hasan Imam’s presidential address 
delivered at the‘ special session of the 
Indian National Congress held at Bombay 
fs not an “extremist” pronouncement, 
Even some*weill-known “moderates” have 
gone much further than he both in criti- 


ecisna® of the Reform Scheme and in con- 


+ 


structive-proposals, of which there are not 
very many in his speech. 

® . é » 

-Appreciation and Compliments. 


-If speaking of the authors of the report, 
whom throughout his speech he calls“‘7//us- 


- trious,” he is not niggardly in apprecia, 


i plat drei he Dale toexamine the proposals on 


tion and compliments, as tke following 


+ 


extract wid show :— 


Our task is burdensome, fer we have to disguss 
the proposed congtitutionaP reforms as emanatirfg 
iron a Secregary of State and a Viceroy who, at 
least én their declarations, have not been wanting in 
a spirit of sympathy towards Indian demands. 

heer frank acknowledgment of the justice of our 
laim to equal civic rights with the rest of the 
British Empire lends to their propogals a sincerity ; 
which it is difficult to question. But in a matter 
so grave as the laying of the foundation of our 
constitutional structure, the duty of analysing and 
sifting the proposals outweighs all consiflerations 
of mefe courtliness or thanksgiving. While ac- 
knowiedging the high purpose of the British Cabinet 
in directing an investigation into the present Indian 
sifuation and@in desiring to find a solution thereof 
and while rendering the fullest tribute of praisé to 
Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford for the single- 
mindedness with which they have collaborated, ‘in 
formulatigg their proposals, we, as the persons 


their. Merits. will 


eading their joint Report it 
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strike any observer "that in the frst portion of it~ 
which I*regard as a historical survey of events lead- 
ing to the present situatton—ithe élustrious authors 
have by their declarations, furnished strength to our 
demand for that charter of liberty for which we 
have Ween, fighting for the third of a century through 
the Congress, in spite of much Wiscouragement, at 
times attended with unseemly and indecent ridicule. i 


The proposals and the cause of their. 
eficiencies. 


Even ‘when speakifig of the defects ôf 
the proposals, the speaker is charitable 


enough not to blame the authors. He 
says i— 


- The Report is full of generous acknowledgments 
of our claim and if acknowledgments alone could not 
merely gratify but satisfy*us, the need for ug to meet 
in this Congress would not exist. It is when we 
come to the proposals themselves that disappoint- 
ment meets us. The Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy, it has to be admitted, have made their 
proposals with a genuine desire to ultimately secure 
for us the right of governing ourselves and determin- 
ing our own future, but the proposals in themselves 
seem to be afraid of themselves and do fot comprise 
any such real measure of reform as we had a right 
to expect. We realize the difficukty of their delicate 
task, placed as they have been between conflicting 
bureaucratic and Indian interests. The deficiencies 
of the proposals appear to me to be due not to any 
intention on their part to withhold from us what 
we should have, but to aspirjt of compromise to 
secure the support of the bureaucrats. It, therefore, 
behoves us .to consider the proposals in a spirit of 
sympathy and not of mere carping criticism, 


It will therefore be conceded that Mr. 
Hasan Imam has mot been guilty of the 
heinous and unpardonable crime of being 
“irreconcilable.” Our opinion is that to 
be irreconcilable to whatever does not 
make for India’s full freedom is a rare 
virtue. 


[Rejection and Acceptanee. - 
That his attitude or position is that of 
a peace-maker and ynifier will appear 
from his views on the question of rejection 
or acceptance of the proposals embodied 
in the report. g 


Now our criterion is the Congress-League Scheme 


“and, if the proposals lack the essentials of that, we 


should with all the emphasis that wecan command, 
make our protest; but we must guard against a 
hasty rejection of the proposals. Opinion in the 
country is more or less divided on the subject of the 
acceptance or the rejection of the proposals. There 
is a small section of political thinkers that advocates 
a rejection of the proposals. I treat their views with 
respect, for their attitude of mind is based upon the 
political sagacity of not allowing a consent decree 
to be passed against them and upon the political 
philqsophy th&t national rights have to be won afd 
not merely to be needa gilts. Underlying their 
1 


principle of rejection is the desire to continue the 


. Struggle for freedom and every one will admif that 


e? e 

the severer the struggle the greater tife vigor of the 
race, On the other „hand tjere is another class of 
our political thinkérs that Sfauds for the acceptance 
of the “proposals with the proviso that we must go 
on asking for more. The country, however, is 
agreed that the proposals, as they stand, ceainly 
do not embody the essentials of our demand and 
are not calculated to satisfy our just aspirations. 
Ifyou will permit me to poiat out, there seems to 
me no waterial difference between those “that 
advocate rejection and those that advise acceptance, 
for the common featureeof both is to cantinue the 
struggle till our rights are won. In politics as in 
_war, not combat but victory is the object to be 
pursued and where ground is yielded, not to take 
it would be to abandon what you have won. The 
Sacretary of State and the Viceroy in their *Report 
have earnestly exhorted us to put our heads together 
in constructive statesmanship and Ihave no doubt 
that at this crucial juncture in our political history 
we shall preserve that deliberative calm which is 
necessary for the building of a great project. 


He has clearly and unequivocally ex- 
pressed the opinion that “the proposals 
have placed’ us under’a great disap- 
pointment, for though the essentials of our 
demand awe acknowledged in theory, they 
have not heen conceded in substance.” He 
observes incidentally, and,- we think, 
rightly: “We know no extremists and we 
know no moderates, names that have been 
devised hy ‘our enemies’ to divide us.” 


The Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State. 


- Mr. Hasan Imam rightly observes that 
though “the Legislative Assembly is to 
bave an elected majority of two-thirds of 
its total strength,” it “is to have no 
power and must remain content with ex- 
ercising that shadowy stuff, ‘Influence.’ 
To render that ineffectual a Council of 
State bas been designed.” He points out 
the mischief of the proposal to constitute 
a Council of State, in the following pas- 
sage :— g : 


Apart from the objection that the people’s re- 
presentatives in the Legislative Assembly will be 
over-ridden by a body of men not representative 
of the people the mischief of the proposal is, 
accentuated by according to the members of 
the Council of State the status ofa class by them- 
selves. I see in that the danger of a division 
of our people, the formation ofanew caste. This 
willno doubt further strengthen the already exist- 
ing arbitrary pSwers of the Government of India 
and, consideringe that it is proposed that British 
control over the Government of India should be 
relaxed, the danger of reckless *irresponsibility in the 
Central Government willbe enhanced. Our demand 
is for the amenahility of Provincial and Central 
Governments alike to the people’s® wishes, e but 
instead we are being giveg a Central Government 
more autocratic than ever. The joint Report 
admifs that the bureaucratic system that has 
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prevajled hitherto i$ no pore suited toef needs 
pet the setond Chamber that is proposed and which 
s to have the decisive voice is to tonsigt of bureay- 
crats and their nominees with a powerless minority 
of elected members. It would be, to mwy mind, the 
perpetuation of the bureaucratic rule that we have 
beeu stréving to remove, We cannot give our willing 
assent to a packed second Chamber created to render 


inoperative what the peop’s representativ™ decide.” j 


The proposaleis reactionary in itscharac@er and by 
no manner of means can it be described as a ref8rm 
intende to incr€ase popular control. The creation 
of such a Second Chamber is a confession of the dis- 
trust of the people—a distrust that if visible in the 
proposals as a whole. ° 

* In his opinion the legislative eprocedure 
described in the report makes the nervous- 
ness of the authors manifest, 


The Central Government must be 
Saved from Popular Tyranny ! 


There is quiet humour, perhaps uncon- 
scious, in the sentence in which Mr. Hasan 
Imam says that, ‘reading the proposals 
contained in Chapter IX of the Report 
dealing with the so-called reforms if the 
Government of India, the impréssion is leff 


o 


on the mind of the reader, that the Centyal™ 


Government had been in the past the 

object of much tyranny and oppression by 

the people and special measures were need- 

ed to protect that Government.” He goes 

on to observe: “Itis difficult to estemate, 
the political reasons that have induced the 

illustrious authors of the Report to treat 

the Government of India and thé people of 

India as two comb¢tants constantly * pull- 

ing in opposite directions—the Govern.’ 
ment.of India being always right .and the 
people of India always wrong.” ae 
* The popular idéal’ has been correctly 
stated. ° : 


+ Ld 

The ideal that we have always set before u®is that 
the eGovernment of Inj 
that that Government should b®the Government of 
the people. So long as these extraordin@ry safegflards 
are devised and exist, it would be but natural*for us 
to feel that those that carry on the Government are 
removed from us and as human beings, subject te 
human failings, will subordinate the people’s interest 
to theirs. No one can conceal the facts that the 
interests of the bureaucrat, whatever his services 
may have been, have heer widely different from the 
interests @fthe people and if the same bureaucrat is 
to shape the destinies of India, even at this jgncture, 
the reason for the special safeguard is obviougmslhe 
cardinal principle of our demand is that Indian in- 
terests are not any more to be subsgrvient to fhe 
intgrests of others and if the proposed’ reforms are 
intended to restore to us what we have lost then,the 
reformation of the Government of India should not be 
and must not be on the lines of *the proposals bist on 
those that would secure to the people at legst an 
effective voice in the governance ofthe*countay. The 


+?” 


‘Congress-League Scheme has been discarded as une 
- 8 


ia should be so constituted" 


Le] 


* workghble in practice. It may not be artistic in its 
hatin. ® may have the defects of inexperience Qf 
“actual admiaistration, it may even appear to be 
crede thfoum. But wedo not attaeh ourselves to tlh 
externals of tlte scheme but to the true spirit of it. We 
insist on the essentials being left untouched, we demand 
tHeir igcorporation im the reforms that may hereafter 
-be ultimately decided on. e e 


> Te Council of State and the Ruling 
ä $ Princes. e 
The gpeaker has voiced a not unfeunded 


fear that the proposed association of the. 


ruling princes with the council of state 
bodes no good. 


+ s 
The proposal that in the Council of State the 
Ruling Princes should be associated with the Govern- 
ment of India for the purpose of deliberation on 
matters of what have been vaguel¥ described ‘com- 
mon concern,’ is neither happy for us nor happy for 
them. By the very nature of their relations with the 
Suz:rain Power thé Princes are in a state of subordi- 
nation to the Governor-General as representing the 
King-Emperor. Their task in their own principalities 
is dificult enough and it will only add to their 
burden to We invited to tdke part in the Council of 
State,in British India. Then again there may be 
complications hereafter if the pledge of full responsible 
Government fo us comes to be fulfilled, as we hope 
æ and trust it will be in the near future. The Council of 
Sfate with its present proposed constitution spells to 
mie the dread that the Gowernment of India will at 
mo time entertain a popular Assembly whose voice 
will be listenad to, for if that were to be so the ins 
troduction of tke Princes into the Council of State 
would be incompatible with their sovereign rights, 
*Supp8sing that at a future date the Council of State 
becomes a. representative body of British Indians, 
would it suit the Prinses to descend from their high 
etate to seats in a peoples assembly and would it 
suit ys to have them in gur midst? What is the 
special need of the presence of the Princes in the 
Cogineil of State ? Is not that Council, if established, 
strong enough, even without them, to protect the 
ə Government of India against the people ? 


The Executive Council. z 

The «president of the special. congress 

. holds that “the distraşt of the people is 

‘further made nganifest when the introdut- 

tion of theIndian element into the- Execu. 

` tivé Council. of .the Governor-General is 

limited to but two. Ourdemand has been 

ghiat at least half the number of the Exe- 

cutive Councillors should “be Indians.” 
Reasons for this demand are given. 


Our claim to a larger increase in the Indign element 
of the Executive Council is based not merely on our 
jugimishts but also on the efficient and loyal per- 
formance by the lidian Members of their duties. I 
at apenas that the numerical strength of the Execu- 
tive Council Ander the new constitution has not been 
disclosed and it may be that the. existing number 
måy, with changed conditions, be reduced, in which 
event the two Indian members, as proposed, willecon- 
stitute @ much larger proportion of the Indian 


« elem@hy in tie. Executive Council than is the one’ 


` q 884-11 . 
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Indian member iña Council of eight as at present? 
Judged by comparison even an illilral increase of the 
Indian "element in the Executive Council will mark a © 
stage in India’s politteal devclepment. But is that> 
enough ? We want a declaration of the preportion 
and that proportion to be half, as that will give us 
in some degree au assurance of the intentions of the 
Government regarding the establishment of respon- 
sible Government in this country. We are now no 
more content with promises. The illustrious authérs 
of the Report themselves remark that ‘there is a 
belief abroad that assurances given in* public pro- 
nouncemegts of policy arą sometimes not fulfilled.” 
I would say, not “sometimes” but “seldom” fulfilled, 


Fine Phrases and Promises. . 


The speaker is under no delusion as to 
the value of fine phrases and promises. 


The Morley-Minto Reforins were hailed by the 
whole country as ushering in a new era of political 
progress, but when they were brought ifto actual 
operation the bureaucratic framersof the rules and 
regulations succeeded in nullifying the liberal policy 
of Lords Morley and Minto. After our sad experience 
ofthe Reforms of 1909 our faith in promises and 
pledges stands much shaken to-day. Just as we are 
told to realize that India’s political future is not to 
be won merely by fine phrases, so we ought to make 
it clear to Government that a whof fifth of the 
human race cannot be kept loyal to foreign rule by 
mere promises. The days of fine phrases and hallow 
promises have equally passed and if we are to be kept 
within the great British Empire, oar confidence must 
be won, our affection must be secured. To the Sec- 
retary of State and the Viceroy we are grateful for 
the genuine desire their Report demonstrates for the 
politisal progress of our country, but to be perfectly 
frank, we are not without just apprehensions that in 


much of their work their good intention will be 


frustrated by those to whom the carrying ont of the 
policy willbe entrustetl in this country and itis for | 
this reason that our demand for the Indian element 
in the GovernoreGeneral’s Executive Council must he 
insistent on being half of the total strength. 


The Grand Committee. 


Coming to the consideration of the pro- 
vincial governments, Mr. Hasan Imam 
observes that “the procedure aid down 
for the passage of a certified Bill is 
through the Grand «Committee, and it 
seems to me that the Legislative? Council 
hæs but a nominal eplace in it. Here again 
is the same spirit of distrust of the people 
of the Central. 
government, though it has to be acknow- 
ledged that it is not so manifest.” 


“Journey to Eton Self-government 
ure. 


In spite of all that he hag said against 
the bureaucracy, Mr. Hasan [mam is san- 
guine enough to say: “I am alive to this 
that in the provincial administration a 


‘considerable advance upon the existfhe 


system is proposed, and I believe that if 
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‘the proposals are carried into, effect the 
journey to self-government in ptavincial 
matters will be sure, ¢hough long.” He 
seemsto forget that the proposals give 
power to the Government of India not 
merely to transfer subjects from the’reServ- 
ed to the transferred list, but also ‘to 
rttransfer subjects from the transferred to 
the reseryed list, or to place restrictions 
for the future on the minister’s powers in 
respect of certain ‘transferred subjects.” 
(Para 260 of the Report.) Similar powers 
have been given to the periodic parlia- 
mentary commissions. Mr. Hasan Imam, 
like many other public men, has taken no 
notice of this power of retransfer. There is 
a tendency among some persons to take 
it for granted that these powers are meant 
to remain, or will in effect remain, a dead 
letter. But when so definite a prophecy is 
ventured that the journey to provincial 
selfgovernment will be sure, a-cautious 
and wise statesman ‘ought at least to 
explain wh¢ he ignorés the existence of the 
frustrative powers referred to above ;— 
particularly when it is remembered that 
bureaucracies are generally very tenacious 
of power and privilege, being loth to part 
with them, and that the bureaucracy in 
India in particular have abused the provi- 
sions of the press acts and the Defence of 
India Act. They have often taken upon 
themselves powers which the law, rightly 


interpreted, has not given them ; and it is | 


therefore unwarranted to take it for grant- 
ed that they will not make use of powers 
which it is proposed that the law should 
give them. Our opinion is, and we have 
given expression toitin our last number, 
that the ‘Journey to self-government in 
provincial matters will be sure, though 
long,” only “Ħ# the proposals are carried 
into effect” in 4 thoréughly just and liberal 
spirit. ; ' 

Phe passage upon wisich we have com- 
mented above is followed a few lines below 
by a passage in which Mr, Hasan Imam 
himself gives expression to the apprehen- 
sion that in the scheme there are weapons 
which a “strong man’ may use “for the 
destruction of ethe reforms themselyes.” 
Says he: é 

After all, our past does not justify so many safe- 
guards in the reforms, These sanfe safeguards in the 
hands of a “strong man” may besturned into effective 
weapons for the destruction of the reforms them- 
selves. It is true that periodic Commissions are 


suggested for the purpose of re-surveying the political 
situatiog in Indice and of readjusting the machinery 
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to the new tequiremepts from time to tie fi: no” 
sloubs would be within the province of the Comfhission 
$? investigate into the course of constifutiong! deve- 
opment in the fountry and a “strong man” will 
have the fear of his acts being examined and jidgs 
went passed thereon by a Commission that woyld 
derive its authority from Parfiament itself. ø But it 
has to “be borne in mind that these Commissions 
will be at distant intervals gnd hawever m 
one may he disposed to give to them for their m@xiety 
to make a ¢horough investigation, the lapsey of 
the “strong mar’ are bound to escape scrutiny 
when time has dulled the directness Of percep- 


‘tion, Without referring to any partinlar “strong 


man,’ we naturally get apprehensive when we 
find an administrator of a province indulging in 
wholesale denunciation of the politigally-minded 
Indians, as men engaged in sowing distrust and in 
propagativg vile propaganda. The latest pronounce- 
meut of one sach “strong man” is that such of us, 
as ask why these restrictions, reservations, safe- 
guatds, this machinery for saving the authority of 
the Government and why this distrust, are those 
that spend their time in spreading sinister influence 
over the pedple and he explains that it is not the 
mistrust of the people but the distrust of the sinister 
influence of those whom he calls the extremists that 
renders it necessary to include in the new constitu- 
tion safeguards, restrictions and reservationse Mr, 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford may .well piteouslye 
ery: ‘Save us from our friends.” Throughout tee 
Report on the reforms no sueh suggestion for the 
distrust has been expressed by its illustrious authors 
and whatever distrust that is noticeable could be 
ascribed to cautious steps being warranted by the 
want of experience of the Indian peop in matters 
administrative; but this commefitator on the 
Report, if his exposition be correct, rouses mg toa 
just resentment. This same “strong man’ talks of 
an unbridled and defamatory press when he of all 
persons ought to know that*the press legislation in 
India, of all measures, has been the* most destructivé 
of legitimate public criti##ism and has secured for 


the “strong, man,” as also even for the milder ' 


bureaucrat, an unimpeded passage to the fulfilment 
of his arbitrary will. It is such “strong men’’—arfd 
this unfortunate land has many ef this 
against whom we, the ‘people, require special 
measures of protection. ae 


This lends force to our criticisth. * è- 


a 
* Reserved and Transferred Subjects. | 


This address does not contain anyecri- . 


ticism of the principle upon which the 


division of the functions cf government? 
einto reservedeaud transferréd subjects 18” 


credit, 


byreed— ° 


founded and justified in paragraph: 238 of « 


the Report. Thisis a defect. for the prin- 
ciple is open to serious objection. As we 
have commented in our last number spon 
this’ division and upon the principle on 
which it has been sought to he justified, we 
need, not say why we consider this omis- 
sion-a defect. The spéaker says with 
obvious satisfaction and ecalm conten,- 


‘ment that “The subjects proposed sto, be 


transferred to popular controf “aree as 


ae `~ 4 
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* truu&roys as those of the Reserved class. makes mention*of a serioys objection tee 


*I*belitve that the transferred subjects * wil? 
afford to: us? sufficient opportunities of 
administrative training in the first few years 
te enable us to, qualify ourselves for the 
transference ofall the subjects to popular 
control,” He speaks simply of the numbers 
of tuS reserved and the transferred sub- 
jeets. Bút do the numbers alode matter ? 
The relative importance of the subjeets in 
the two groups ought rather to receive 
the greatest and most serious considera- 
tion. Then again, it cannot be accepted 
that admfnistrative training inany subject 
makes one fit to have charge of any other 
subject. Ifa man were pfacedin. charge of 
ferries, pounds, and village drains, would 
the experience gained in such work qualify 
hiw, e.g., for the maintenance of law 
and order? In fact, the division of the 
functions of government proceeds upon 
the assumption in getieral terms that the 
people are unfit at present to have charge 
of any of the functions connected with the 


.» wmaintenance of peace and order, and with 


geod government (including sound finan- 
cial administration), We do not think 
fhat it can be safely assumed that ad- 
ministrative training in functions which 
have nothing to do with “peace, order 
‘and'Zood government” can qualify a man 
to undertake those functions. In fact, 
(lr, Hasan Imani appears himself to 
admit this when he says : 

““Whatever, the underlying policy of two com- 
partments of the Government may be and whatever 
it# justification, I am decidedly of the view that a 
total “anconcern*of the Ministers in the Reserved 
subjects is- not.desirable, for the objective being the 
ultimate realisation of responsible g@vernment, the 
association ofMinisters in some form or other with 


, the adiMinistration of the Reserved subjects will the 


. periodic patMamentary commissions, he 


better prepare them, for the Jiltimate devolutio# af 
Power on the copi£, If expediency does not permit 
that” they shbuld have an effective voice in the 
‘Execdtive Council they should at least be given a 
placg therein of more or less adwisory character, as 
&dditional n&{mbers. The constitution proposed is 
@peu to the very serious objection that until actual 
transference,takes place the people's representatives 
will have but little touch with subjects of the Reserv- 
ed class; while at some future date, and- let us 
hope not a distant date, it is they that will @e asked 
to assume charge of the administration of those 
subite,” . 


, Though nowhere in his address does 
the speakef take any notice of the power 
ofwzetransferring subjects frof the trans- 
ferred to the reserved list proposed to be 
given t@ the Government of India and - the 


k: : 


the sy$tém of dual government. 


The objection to the scheme? as a whole, lies, 
however, in the proposal that at the end of a°period 
of five years the Reserved Subjects are not to come 
autofattcally under popular cantrol but it will be 
open to the Central Government to hear applications 
from either the Provincial Government or the 
Proviseial Council for the modification of the 
Reserved and the Transferred subject ligts of the 
province, and it will be upon the recommendation of 
the Central Government that the Secretary of State 
is to approve the transfer of further subjects. While 
this method of devolution of power has the merit of, 
providing the incentive to the peoples’ representa- 
tives for earnest avd statesman-like discharge of 
their dlities, it has the demerit of withdrawing the ` 
stimulus that they would have, if they were now 
assyred that at the end of five years the responsibility 
of the entire provincial adfhinistration would devolve 
upon them. In the language of the Report jtself, 
advance cau only come through previeus failures and 
exercise of responsibility calls forth the capacity for 
it, 


Supplies for the two groups of 
Subjects. 


J . t 

The address makes some very pertinent 
and outspoken comments*upon the finan- 
cial arrangement provided for effecting the 
administration of the two branches of 
provincial governments. From the re- 
venues raised in the provinees, the demands 
of the Government of India are first to be 
met, the reserved subjects are then to be 
provided for, and the residue will be avail- 
able to the Ministers for the purposes of ~ 
the transferred subjects. If this be ine 
sufficient, as it is sure to be, if the Ministers 
are to discharge their duties adequately, 
fresh taxation must be resorted to. 

The question of any fresh taxation will be decided 
by the Covernor and the Ministers and the Executive 
Government as a whole will not bearethe respon- 
sibility for the proposal. Considering that the 
Governor is not expected to refuse, ordinarily, assent 
to the proposals ot the Ministers, it is apparent that 
the responsibility of a fresh taxation widl in effect 
rest,upon the Ministers. It is admitted that the 
new developments which are to be ‘anticipated will 
necessitate fresh taxation. Thus it comes to this 


hat the odiuw, which is inseparable from a new 


levy, is to be borne by the Ministers alone, the 
sequel to which may be the engendering of a repug- 
nauce iu the people against popular Government. 
The responsibility for administering Transferred 
Subjects will be the Minister’s, while the power of 
deciding what part of the revenue shall be allotted 
for the discharge of that responsibility will be 
retained in official hands! i . l 

The proposed arfangement, it strikes me, is 
unfair. It is giving ,to the popular side of the 
Government an unsatisfactory start. The collective 
responsibility Of the Executive Government in matte® 
of fresh ‘taxation is necessary for the success of the 
reforms.. The obvious defects of the system proposed 
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av so many that 1 think it ig our duty to insist / a matter of course. ° This 


upon modifications that may insure to the 
Transferred Subjects h faireg and a more equitable 
treatment. It is worthy of note here that of the 
departments proposed to be transferred to popular 
coutrol several are of vital importance to the pragress 
of the country and they have been the most starved 
under official regime. The duty of constructing them 
afd developing them will devolve upon the people's 
representatives but without sufficient provision for 
them. Thes subjects of Education and Sanitation, 
involving as they do the buildivg up of healthy mind 
afid healthy body in thë people, are of supreme 
importance as upon them will rest the creation of 
healthy electorates, If the franchise, on which 
responsible Government is to be based, is to be 
. broad and extensive, due provision has to be made 
from now to secure its expansiveness as time grows 
and towards that end it will not do to treat those 
two subjects with stint. ° 


Members of the Executive Council. 


Ld Š 
Mr. Hasan Imam’s remarks on the 
selection of Indian members of the Exectt- 
tive Councils give evidence of his states- 
manship. 


Our propdyal that Indian members of the Executive 
Government should be elected by the Council has 
been based on our experience that Government have 
in the past chosen men not because they were sound 
but because they were, according to bureau- 
cratic view, sale. The fection of Ministers is 
disapproved but noinjunction is laid that the 
nominations should be of persons who bad the 
confidence of the Legislative Council. The justi- 
fication for our proposal of election lay in our 
apprehension arising out of bureaucratic me- 
thods. If wecan be assured that really capable men 
will be chosen for appointmegt as colleagues of the 
Governor our scheme of elected members of the Exe- 
cutive will not require to be pressed, for our demand 
is for capable men only. Our objection however to 
the irremovability of ministers stands, It has been 
stated that it is not contemplated that from the out- 
set the Governor should occupy the position of a 
purely cgnstitutional Governor bound to accept the 
decisions of his Ministers. That may be so, but in 
that proposal I do not see any justification to give to 
the Ministers a place above the will of the represen- 
‘tatives of thê people. What we have to guard 
against is a too ready submission on the part of the 
Ministerseto the ‘wishes of the Governor. Under the 
constitution proposed the Governor will occupy a 
predominant position, and ¥ at any time he chooses 
to disapprove of a measure he should be made to take 


responsibility of refusing his assent instead of secur- e 


ing by methods of powerful suasion the acquiescence 
of Ministers. The scheme if carried into effect will be 
demoralizing for the Ministers themselves. Some 
method should be devised whereby the respousibility. 
of the Ministersgo the representatives of the people 
should not be diminished while their harmonious co- 
operation with tle Governor may be maintained. 1 
suggest that it be made incumbent upon every- 
Minister on his appointment to’seek re-election, fail- 
ing which his appointment wil] automatically cease 
to operate. A further condition of hig office should 
bethat he should continue to enjoy the confidence of. 
the House. Should the House, as a body, express its 
want of confidence in him he must resign his office as 
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oes not in ‘any way reduce the pogition Df tlfes 
@overnor, nor hisepowers under theeproposed consti. 
tution. oo ee 
The only comment which we think it 
necessary to make on the‘above extract is 
that our demand is uot for capable men’ 


s \ oe 
suggestion tha I fniake 


otily, bat for men who? are “also in Sequine e 


sympathy ewith popular aspirations and 
therefere enjay the confidence of the 
public. : 
The Ministers. ; o 
. Mr. Hasan Imam’s statesmaunlike ob- 
servations on the proposed total uncon- 
cern of the Minjsters with the Reserved 
subjects have been quoted before, Itis not 
that he does not see the dangers of their 
inclusion in the Executive Council. . 

I realise that the inclusion of the Ministers in the 
Executive Council is not free from danger to popular 
aspirations as such inclusion is more likely, than not, 
to create a natural bias in the mind of the Governor 
to. choose a safe man as his Minister, but I would 


sooner take that risk and have the Ministers Within 
the Executive Council than out ofit. ° : 


- He would make the emoluments of the ~ 


Ministers equal to those members of the 
Executive Council.” The dignity of both 
sets of officers should be the same. ° 


1 am not oue to advocate expensive machinery of 
administration but when it comes to a distgoction, 
arising between Ministers of the people and Ministers 
not of the people I would sink all considerations of 
financial economy and insist ch the Minjsters enjoy- 
ing the same salary as Members of the Executivé 
Council. I consider it asfaffecting their dignity but 


if economy has to be eftected it must bg effected By: 


reducing of the salary of the Members of the lxecu- 


tive Council to the level of the salary that may he i 


proposed for Ministers. po 
@ . 


Indiam Executive Councillors. 
The -Montagu-Chelmsford scheme has 


note acceded to tl popular demand that.’ 


the Indian executive councillors should be 
elected by the legislative bodies. *-Mr. . 
Hasan Imam defends the popular proposal. 


Our proposal for the election of Indi&n Executive? 
Councillors is ne doubt open to certain objections bet 
in the existing state of things if the Indiap people are 
to be assured that tle Indian element in the Execu- 
tive Council will be truly Indian in aspiration there 
seems to the no other method but that of election 
whereby such an assurance can be given. It may be 
said that an Indian Executive Cauncillor hold@mgmhis 
office by election may not work as harmoniously with 
his colleagues as one who holds his oftige by noming- 
tion. As we have not suggested that the elected 
Indian member should be removable at the will of the 
Legislative Council and his appointment being per- 
matient for five years there is no reason to apprehend 
that he will indulge in unwarranted frigtjon® wigh his 


colleagues. What we want is that thts Indiate mem- 


a ~ t 
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ber ia th\Prgvincial Executive Cowucil should be one 
tospdsses¥ courage to present the Indian view of a 
question faithfully. e If the nominations, in the past, 
sia tag, Préviieigl Esecutive Counci had been as 
sa ES aolorr Gs, Gaopir, the nmounantions bavo boen 
in tae Governor-Gecsepal’s Lsecatire Conoci, esi 


No one minimises dhe record of the Indian Civil. ° 
eService. Erem®its inception that Service has com- ° 
prised earnest and ardent workers of Great Britain ` 

and the Indian Empire off to-day iua production of 


ferent Britain iv which ther have had a considerable 
P O onot tho moih pasit, Haled thous enr Point of 


mT 


appreheifion regarding the search for a safe man 
would dever have come to exist. . : 
°> e?” Fiscal Policy. ' 

We ardin agreement with what has 
been said as regards fiscal policy. A .pro- 
tective tariff has been advocated. 

Much of the political situation in India is due to 


economic forces that have" been silently but surely 
working. It las often been said that foreign capital,» 


which means British capital, has done much for the, 


development of Indian resources. That is true if the 
development of resources as an abStract,idea, detached 
from actual benefit, were regarded as a title of the 
British capitalist to the gratitude of the Indian people. 
The question is has the kind of development, that we 
have had, brought to the Indian the prosperity that 


he wauts. The Indian has merely been the producer’ 


of raw materials for the benefit of British manufac- 
turers who have purchased the materials from him 
atlow prices aud sold the manufactured articles to 
him atdigh prices. Industrially we have been left 
se utterly untrained that we have not been able to 
free ourselves from the importation of foreign 
magufactures, while the export of raw materials 
has continued on an ascending scale. Frankly 
stated our conviction has béen that our industrial 
backevardness has been positively encouraged in the 
interest of Britfsh manufacturers. This conviction is 
not based upon a*mere prejudice that one race may 
have against another, but it is based upon facts of 

istory dating from the time when the commercial 
development .of the country was fostered by the 
Company as a matter of business. The traditions of 
tRe Company inhetited by the Government under 
the Crown, ‘ave believe, havenot been departed from, 
sant British commercial interests have had the same 
fosterfig care as in the days of the Company. The 
maintenance of ‘they duty on cotton goods manu- 


factured in the c@untyy bas been unquestionably in 


a 


the interest.of Lancashire’ ° 


The Public Service$. 
Mi Hasan Imam seems tacitly to take 


‘it for granted that the Mroposals relating 


to the publjc’sefvices really amount to “the 
-remeval of all racial bars.” That is not 
our view, as our remarks on the subject in 
Sur last issue will show. 

~ We alsó demur to the unqualified state- 
ment that “the Indian Empire of to-day is 
a production of Great Britain.” As ifthe 
people of India, under their great religious, 
social educational, political and industrial 
leadets, and inspired by their, poets afd 
other authors, have not contributed very 
largely to the making of modern India !, 

+ Às regards the achievenrents of the 
Indian Civil Service; and as to whether 
they are entitled to our gratitude or-not, 
Mr. Basan Imam rightly observes :— 


So } : 


+ 


view ¢tHirelabours Darg no Geen altaasta, fi 
incidentally, while they have worced for their own 
country, they have helped us to ideas of freedom 
and liberty, of nationhood and political rights, which? 
I treat as acquisitions of the greatest value for the 
upbuilding of that India which is our dredm to-day 
aud we hope will be our gealization to-morrow. 
No question of gratitude arises in this as we have 
paid heavily for. what we have received. It would 
be unjust to construe our demand for a larger share 
in the Services as denoting avy hostility towards 
the mem®ers of the Services. 


: The Army” 


The brief paragraph which the address 
devotes to the army is unsatisfactory. The 
promise of King’s commission’ to Indians 
is good as a promise. But considering the 
vast numbers of, the Indian population 
and the strength of the Indian army, 
actual and prospective, the tiumber of 
commissions proposed to be géven isin- 
significant ; and the conditjons, too, with 
which the ‘‘concession”’ is hedged round, 
make it almost an apology for a conces- 
sion. 


i “Hypocrisies.” . 

The: penültimate paragraph of the 
address contains an extract from Macau- 
lay. 


Macaulay has said: “Of all forms of tyranny I 
believe that the worst is that of a nation over a 
nation” and “the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of 
the stranger.” Thatis as true now as in the days of 
Macaulay and his observation applies as much to 
India as to any other country. To deny that India 
feels the yoke of the stranger is to shut one’s eyes to 
fundauwental facts. . 


What the apologists of British rule in 
India say are characterised as “hypocri- 
sies.” l 


è 

. The apologists of British rule in India have assert- 
ed tgat the presence of the British in this land has 
been due to humane moti@es ; that British object hag 
been to save the people from themselves, to raise their 
moral standard, to bring them material prosperity, 
to confer on them the civilising influences of Europe, 
and so forth and so on. These are hypocrisies com: 
mou to most apologists. The fact is that the Bast 
India Company was not conceived for the benefit of 
India but to take away her wealth for the benefit of 
Britain, The greed of wealth that Characterised its ` 
doings was accompanied by greed fer territorial pos- 
session and when the transference of rule from the 
Company to the Crown took place, the greed of 
wealth and lust of power abated not one jot in the 
inheritors, the only difference being that tyranny 
became systematised and plunder became sdientif@, 
The people know it, they feel it, and they are asking 
for a reparation for the iucidents of the past.. 


* ~ 
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te 


9 . : 

ber iu th\Prgvincial Executive Council should be one 
torpdsses$ courage to present the Indian view of 
question faithfpily.e Ifthe nominations, in the past, 


*in the, Préviacial Executive Councils bad been as 


b 


satisfactory qs, happily, the nominations have been 
iu the Governor-Geneyal’s Executive Council, our 


appreherf¥ion regarding the search for a safg man, 


would never have come to exist. . 
hd 


P Fiscal Policy. 


We ar®in agreement with what has 
been said as regards fiscal pokey. A .pro- 
tective tariff has been advocated. - 


Much of the political situation in India is due to 
economic forces that have* been silently but surely 


working. It leas often been said that foreign capital, 
which means British capital, bas done much for the, 


development of Indian resources. That is true if the 
development of resources as an abStractidea, detached 
from actual benefit, were regarded as a title of the 
British capitalist to the gratitude of the Indian people. 
The question is has the kind of development, that we 
have had, brought to the Indian the prosperity that 


he wants. The Indian has merely been the producer’ 


of raw materials for the benefit of British manufac- 
turers who haye purchased the materials from him 
at low prices and sold the manufactured articles to 
him atdigh prices. Industrially we have been left 
-sẹ utterly untrained that we have not been able to 
freeg ourselves from the importation of foreign 
“magufactures, while the export of raw materials 
has continued ou an ascending scale. Frankly 
stated our conviction has béen that our industrial 
backwardness has been positively encouraged in the 
interest of Britfsh manufacturers, This conviction is 
not based upon a*mere prejudice that one race may 
have against another, but itis based upon facts of 
istory dating from the time when the commercial 
development .of the country was fostered by the 
Company as a matter of business. The traditions of 
te Company inhetited by the Government under 
the Crown, ave believe, havemot been departed from, 
-aud British commercial interests have had the same 
fostering care as in the days of the Company. The 
uidiniesance of the: duty on cotton goods mavu- 
Yactured in the country has been unquestionably in 
the interest.of Lancashire? ° ® 


o The Public Service$. 
Mie Hasan Imam seems tacitly to take 
‘it for granted that the Hroposals relating 
to the public’sevices really amount to ‘‘the 
-remeval of all racial bars.” That is not 
our view, as our remarks on the subject in 
bur last issue will show. 
~œ We alsó dentur to the unqualified state- 
ment that ‘‘the Indian Empire of to-day is 
a production of Great Britain.” As if the 
people of India, under their great religious, 
sociale educational, political and industrial 
leadets, and inspired by their, poets afd 
other authors, have not contributed very 
largely to fhe making of modern India !, 
eAs regards the achievenrents of the 
Indian Civil Sesvice; and as to whetber 
they parə entitled to our gratitude or-not, 
Mr, Rasah Imram rightly observes :— 


' : é 


a e Service. 


. 383 


No one minimises elhe record of the Indian Civila. ° 


Erem*its inception that Service has com- , 
prised earnest and ardent workers of Great Britain 


@2nd the Indian Empire of to-day isa production of 


Great Britain in which they have had a considesable, 
if not the main, part. Judged from our point of 
view tiir labours have not, been altruistic, but 
incidentally, while they have worked for their own 
country, they have helped us to ideas of freedom 
and liberty, of nationhood and political rights, which® 
I treat as acquisitions of the greatest value for the 
upbuilding of that India which is our dredm to-day 
and we hope will be our gealization to-morrow. 
No question of gratitude arises in this as we have 
paid heavily tor. what we have received. It would 
be unjust to construe our demand for a larger share 
in the Services as denoting avy hostility towards 
the mem@ers of the Services. 


à The Army. 


The brief paragraph which the address 
devotes to the army is unsatisfactory. The 
promise of King’s commissions to Indians 
is good as a promise. But considering the 
vast numbers of, the Indian population 
and the strength of the Indian army, 
actual and prospective, the number of 
commissions proposed to be gé@ven isin- 
significant ; and the conditjons, too, with 
which the “concession” is hedged round, 
make it almost an apology tor a conces- 
sion. 


i “Hypocrisies,” - 

The: penultimate paragraph of the 
address contains an extract from Macau- 
lay. 


Macaulay has said: “Of all forms of tyranny I 
believe that the worst is that of a nation over a 
nation” and ‘the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of 
the stranger.” Thatisas true now as in the days of 
Macaulay and his observation applies as much to 
India as to any other country. To deny that India 
feels tuc voke of the stranger is to shut one’s eyes to 
fundameutal facts. 


What the apologists of British mule in 
India say are characterised as “hypocri- 
sies.” l 


® 

The apologists of British rule in India hawe assert 
ed tgat the presence of the British in this land has 
been due to humane moti@es ; that British object hag 
been to save the people from themselves, to raise their 
moral standard, to bring them material prosperity, 
to confer on tbem the civilising influences of Europe, 
and so forth and so on. These are hypocrisies com> 
mou to most apologists. The fact is that the Bast 
India Company was not conceived for the benefit of 
India but to take away her wealth for the benefit of 
Britain. The greed of wealth that characterised its 
doings was accompanied by greed fer territorial pos- 
session and when the transference of rule from the 
Company to the Crown took place, the greed of 
wealth and lust of power abated not one jot in the 
inheritors, the only difference being that tyranny 
becawie systemiatised and plunder became sentif®, 
The people know it, they feel it, and they are asking 

for a reparation for the incidents uf the past. 


> $ 
SUM. R 
e 


Some Modifications Proposed by the 
National Liberal League. » 


We have-said &bove that many 
“motlerates” have gone much further than 
Mr. Hasan Imam in their discussion of 
the Reform Sheme. In support of our 
remark we will quote some of the modi- 
ficationsin the scheme proposed by the 
Nationad Liberal League of Bengal. 


e * There should be na@further increase in the pay, 
pension aud allowance of the civil, or any higher 
grades of any other public, service in India. 
* +5. The department of police should 
placed in charge of the Indian member of the executive 
council. , 

6. Additional official members, without portfolios 
or votes, should not be appointed in any execytive 
council as members of the government as provided 
for in para. 220 of the Report on Indian Coustitu- 
tional Reforms. 

T. Such persons should only be appointed ministers 
in the provincial governments as enjoy the confidence 
of the legislative councils. f 

9, The Committee, wbich will discuss and make 
recommendations on the division of Indian from 
provincial eubjects and on the subjects to be 
“transferred™ and ‘“‘reserved,’’ in every provincial 
government, should be directed to put into the 
category of “transferred” subjects as ‘‘many” subjects 
and services as the progress of each province may 
require and as “few” as may be considered absolutely 
necessary to be placed under “reserved” heads. 

10. The elected element in the provincial legisla- 
tures should be four-fifths of the total strength of the 
councils, at least in the more advancefl provinces. 

11, Where the necessity of a province demands, 
there should be two instead of one co-opted Indian 
member in the Electorates Committee to be 
appointed for the purposes described in para 225 
of the Report. : 

12, In view of the fact that the administration 
of law, justice and police are likely to be “reserved” 
subjects iu all provincial governments for some time, 
a complete separation of judicial and executive 
functions in all district officers should be made at 
once, and*the judiciary placed cverywhere under the 
jurisdiction ef the highest court of the province, 

13. Instead of 33 per cent., of the superior posts 
of the Indian @ivil Service being recruited for in 
India as suggested in theReport, the recruitment into 
this servise should be made at the rate of 50 per 
cent. of the totalimumber of appoiutments made egery 
year.* 8 


* Ifonly 33 per cent. of the recruitment to the 


1. C. §. is made io India from vow, then it will take e 


nearly 25 years before 33 per cent. of the total 
strength of this Service come to be held by Indians. 


14. A certain number of members, say a fourth 
of the total number of members in every council, 
should be allowed opportunity to ask for the 
adjournment of the house for the purpose of discuss- 
ing questions of urgent public importance. 

15. No more than three months should intervene 
between the closing of one session of a council and 
the opening of another. : 


i6. Fhe cost of the India Office shuld be placed 


on the British Estimates. 
if. Some provision should be made 


for the 


a 


e periodic Indian Commissiens. 


è imposed on the tariffs of different parts df the 


always be 


a a a a a a a a a a a a a a o 
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appointment or co-pption of qualified eyo the 
nay be 
T EiSpire 
as the result of the decisions of the imperial*post- 
war Conference on the subject, the Gdvernment of 
Tudia, acting under the cotitrol of thos Indian 
kegislature, should be accorded full power toregulate 
the Indian tariffs. . å 


18. Subject to tbe limitations *that 


oY ” 
With wegard to item 6 cf he abpve 
proposals, itys necessary to tell the reader 
that Mr. Hasan Imam says in hi$ address 
that he sees no objection to tfe appoint- 
ment of additional official members with- 
out portfolios or votes to the eprovincial 
executive councils. He is also satisfied 
with the proporéion of 33 per cent. of the 
superior po$ts in the Indian civil service 
proposed to be recruited for in India. But 
the National Liberal League wants a 
larger proportion, and that, too, of the 
total number of appointments made every 
year; vide item 13 above. As regards 
reserved and transferred subjects, he is 
content merely with saying that the frans. 
ferred subjects will be as numefous as the 
reserved ones, and that the administratwe ` 
training to be obtained by having charge 
of the former for five years will be sufice 
ent to fit our Ministers to have charge of 
all subjects at the end of that period. He 
has nothing to say as to whether reserved. 
subjects should be fewer. than the officials 
would want them to be,ynor as to whether 
any subject, such ås the police, which thé 
officials would place’in the reserved group, 
should be under the charge of the Indian ` 
Minister or Indian Member of the. Execa- 
tive Council. 
National Liberal League makes ‘detailed 
suggestions ®n these-points. Sgme of the’ 
other important suggestions of the Léague 
areen matters on hich the president of.’ 
the special congressehas male ing const tuc- 
tive proposals whatsoever. We donot . 
mean to say that he ought to have sug- 
gested definite modifications on eall or anye 
matters dealt with in the Montag? 
Chelmsford Report; that is clearly the 
work of the Congress, the president’s main 
duty being to discuss principles and ‘offer 
criticisms on the Reform Scheme. What we 
mean to say is that if “extremism” fùd 
“moderatism” are to be measured by the 
character of the criticism offered’ and the 
suggestions made by persons, then tke 
Natiorial Liberal League’s.Pronouncement 
as published in the Bengalee is im some 


respects characterised. by greater ‘“‘texire- 


; n 4 


The reader willesee that? ‘the ® . 


° 
° ` , : P NOTES s . 8 
. d 

the Bishop. e Wold that they fell on will-°° 
ing ears! , i i 
The Cotton MiNs are talso making ' 


mism\ agd less “m@deratism” than the | 
address of ethe president of the special 
, session’of the Congress held at Bombay. ° 


In fact, so far at least as the Reform 
Scheme is concerned, -there is no clearly 
marke line of demarcation between “exe 
tremists? and ‘smodg¢rates,’”’ and there is 
nothie& tp show that those joining the 
» Speeial congress are more extremé in their 
views than the seceders. THe distin¢tion 
between “extremists” and “moderates” 
is more or less fictitioys and artificial. 


A Bishop on Jute Profits. = ° 


The Bishop of Chota Nagpur writes’ 


thus in the Chota Nagpur Diogesan Paper 
for August on the subject of the enormous 
profits made by the Jute Mills, and the 
duty of the shareholders of the Mills to 
share their gains with the jute cultivators 
whom the war has hit hard: 


Owing to tħe war certain ifdustries in India have 
enjoyedgunparalleled prosperity, and for some reason 
the Government. has not thought well to impose an 
excess profits tax. Iam not wise enough to under- 
stand why, for on the face ofit it seems a course of 
simple justice. But in the case of the jute trade 
which has profited perhaps more than others, the 
sithation is made worse by the fact that the excess 
profits of the shareholders bave been enhanced by the 
low price of the raw material due to the stoppage of 
its export. In other words the war has lowered fhe 
ptice of the raw article to half the pre-war rate, bring- 
e ing thertby acute distress upon the cultivator while 
it has increased the price of that part of the manufac- 
tused article which is sold in the open market to the 
enhancement’ pf manufacturing profits. Both factors 
have added to the profits of the trade. 

Nqwit is easy to say that the price of the raw jute 
hasebeen fixed by the ordinary law of supply and 
@emandy- but that js in this case untrue, for the war 


has stepped in to interfere withthe operation of thise 


ordinary law. Could the jute have Qeen exported 
there would doybtless have béen a rise rather than a 
fallin pice. Surely the Government whose restric- 
tions, taken in the interests of tae Empire as a whale, 


have brought distrese upon ong section of the people,” 


while enrichinge another, should take some steps to 
ensure a more equitable distribution of profits. Bring 
the situation to the test of our Lord's judgment and 
can tlfere be agy doubt as to what He would say, 
Higmoral indignatign would be poured forth on those 
who claim to be fighting the cayse ofthe oppressed 
find the weak‘’and yet are enriching themselves at the 
expense of their poorer brethren. I knowit is easier 
to point out evils than to cure them, but ghe first 
step to their cure is to realise them. And there may 
. he otaa ike myself who had not realised the posj- 
tion, 1 have not thé-experience or knowledge to 
suggest the remedy but there must be those, experi- 
enced in businesS and versed in economics, who are 
able to solve the difficult problem; but meanwhile’l 
. woufd urge that share-holders seek ways by which 
they may share their gains with those whom the wat 
has hit so hard. ' : 


ò à . ` 
o These sentinients are quite worthy of 
? À * 7 


enormous profits. These should alsd de- 
vote part of their gains to alleviate the 
distress caused by the high price of cloth. 


Cioth Distress in Bengal. : 


Of the religious bodies in Bengal two 
have been, making eftogts to alleviate the, 
distress caused by the high price of cloth 


and the consequent inability of the poor to . 


buy cloth. They are the Sadbaran Brahmo 
Samaje and the Rama Krishna Mission. 
Those who wish to help these bodies to 
carry on their urgent philanthropic work 
should send their contributions to: 61) Dr. 
Pran Krishna Acharji, Secretary Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, 211, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta; and (2) Secretary, Rama 
Krishna Mission, 1, Mukerjee Lane, 
Calcutta, or (3) President, Rama Krishna 
Mission, Math, Belur, Howrah. e 

The few contributions received by the 
treasurer and the secretary ef the Bankura 
Sammilani for the alleviation of cloth dis- 
tress in Bankura will be acknowledged 
in our next number. 


A Righteous Gift. 


A righteous and kind-hearted English 
gentleman has sent the editor of this Re- 
view Rs. 1,000 for-providing clothing for 
those in the jute districts who have been 
distressed by the low price of jute, with 
the following letter :— i 
Dear Sir, ; Ber 6 

l own a few shares in the Jute Mills which have 
been making enormous prolits, and 1 understdnd that 
this is in part due to the very low price af the raw 
jute owing to the stoppage of export. I further un- 
derstand that this low price of jute has caused very 
severe distress to the cultivatogs. Ido not wish to 
profit by this, Ilearn that you are administering a 
fund for the relief of distress among these cultivators 
and I*have pleasure in sendgng you my cheque for Rs. 
1000 which I hope you will use for me in providing 
clothing for those in the Jute districts which are thus 
distressed. I should take this as a real favour. 

Yours very truly, 

The amount sent by this noble donor 
has been*placed at the disposal of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 2 


Good News from Fiji. 


One of the Sugar Companies in Fiji, 
called the ‘Melbourne Trust,” the smallest 


of them, has*taken the initiative and of its® 


own accord appointed a very highly quali- 


fied Nurse (one of those who had volun- 


° A i 
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e ` 
e*teered to Mr. C. F. Andrews, to come) to denote the effeminacy of these asgirgnts tò 
» * goand actasa Lady Doctor if ehe Com-* leđdership. 2 | ee 

She wille 


: pays District’ and Hospital. 


avt an official position as Matron of the 
Hospital and will be paid for entixely by 
the Company: As'this Company has taken 


„the lead, it is most likely that the others 


will now have to follow suit, and this may 


: þe an ¿immense uplifting to the Indian 
„community in Fiji, 


Itis evident that the presstire of the 
Australian ladies interested in the welfare 
of the Indiansin Fiji has begun to bear 


` fruit. n 


Our Frontispiece. 


It is always ‘difficult to name a picture. 
The name les to the frontispiece in this 
number.is durs. What the artist wishes to 
typify by this picture may be understood 
from what a ‘friend of his wrote to us at 
his request, and whichis given below in a 
somewhat modified form. | 

The pf&ture represents the condition in 
which some af our leaders are about the 
performance of their duties towards our. 
nation and our country. The picture, if 
observed with a little care, seems to he 
symmetrical, and some parts of it seem to 
be quite artificial,.as, for instance, the 
pose of the figure and the lamp borne on 
its head, and to an ordinary eye the figure 
looks like a statue or it ‘appears that it 
has assumed that artificial posture under 
pressure of external conditions, there being 
an absence of naturalness init. The figure 
in the picture represents some of those 
men’ who aspire to be our leaders and are 
actuated by the mere desire for popularity. 
They.wish that people should gather 
round them as moths gather round a 
flame. But as they do not possess the 
naturgl gifts and Virtues to attract men, 
they feign those qualities to attract people. 
This has been represented by alamp ‘over 
the head of the figure. The lamp is natur- 
ally capable of attracting moths towards 
it. But these self-styled leaders think that 
the moths, that is to say, the people, have 
gathered round them on account of their 
own light, elt is their assumed qualities, 
not their real characters, which make 
people gather round them. The eyes of 
the figure are covered by the veil of 
selfishness, symbolising the fact that 
the selfstyled leaders are blind to, the 
actual situation and real needs -of the 


country: The figure is that of a woman to | 


n LA ° 


e . e 
Lord ‘Ronaldshay’s Speech‘at ° ` 
Mymensingh. - ; 

_ It,is usual for rulers to receive addresses 
from the people of the districts and towns 
visited and to reply to then, Lor@@Ronald- 
shay retently visited some Yttowng, in 
Bengal, andeeceived addresses there and 
replied to them. In several addresses he 
was told that many innocefit men had 
been unjustly dealt (vith under the Defence 
“of India. Act. The Governos however, 
*nowhere admitted that any innocent man 
has any where-been harshly dealt with even 
by mistake. This assumption of universal 
official infallibility and- universal popular 
fallibilrty is not inexplicable, but if is in- 
credible that the people of whole towns or 
districts should all be mistaken and the 
Governor, who is only a man like the rest 
of us, should be right in every instance. It 
is also noteworthy that even the speeches 
of Lord Carmichael, whose assumption, of 
official infallibility was ‘not as patente as 
that of the present governor, could not 
convince the people that the enforcement 
of the Defence of India Act had not heen 

attended with injustice. ° 
We intend to notice some points én the 


speech of His Excelleney the Governor in | 


reply to the address ef the Mymensingh 
People’s Association. Tltat address ‘coh- 
tained the followirfg passage: = ° =, 
“We shall be wanting in our duty, if we allow this 
opportunity to slip without bringing to Your Lacel- 
lency’s notice the widespread disqontent whieh pree 
evails throughout the country òn account of the.great 
harassments gcaused by the indiscriminate house 
searches, arrests and internments of young men and 
boys without any trial and often putting tlm into 
sowtary cells under tha Defence of India Act. We can 
not, in adequate term, describeethe great and heart- 
rending miseries of the mothers and @ther relatives 
of the detenus who have thus been taken away from 
them and whose prospects ‘in life have thus been 
blasted. The belief is gaining ground g@that on® meşe 
suspicion many innocent men aredeing-unjustly dealt 
with under the said Act and we earnestly hope that 


Your Excellency will uot be slow in devising means® 


for removing this extremely undesirable state of 
things and we can confidently assure Your Excellency 
that nothing is more likely to restore peacg to the 
cguntry and remove this discontent than a eral 
amnesty to` all such persons, dealt with under the 
Defence of India Act.” 


N ®. ° 
- Let us now. consider some’ of the pas- 
sages in the Governor’s reply. ° 


“*The addresses .of the Peoph’s Association speaks 
of indiscriminate house scarches, arrests &ndjntern- 


ments of young men and hoys.* have personally ° 


id 
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e 
made y ewamination of the number of house searches, 
arrests"and igteraments in this district, and I am® 
satigfied that these are not the smaYest grounds for 


your, statement that they have been made indis- ° 


criminately. On the contrary, I am satisfied that 
they have“been made only after the circumstances 
leading*ip to them have been most carefully weighed 
and sifted. j 

hd 


Weffaye read in the papers of numerous 
howse searches which did not Rad to the 
discovery of anything inctiminatiag, or 
to the arrest of anybody ; sometimes they 
‘lead to the arrest of some persons who 
were soon after released. Though it 
cannot bè admitted that every one 
arrested after a house-search and kept 
deprived of liberty witlfout a trial, is 
guilty, it can be safely assumed that the 
persons in whose house nothing incri- 
minating is found and who arenotarrested 
after the search, or who, if arrested, are 
released soon after, are innocent. If our 
memory dees not play us false, there have 
been,such fruitless and needless house 
searches in Mymensingh. Now, the people, 
who are the sufferers, consider these 
fraitless and useless house searches indis- 
crimitiate and harassing. The officials, on 
fhe other hand, think they were not 
indiscrimin&te, and that there were reasons 


for .them. Unless the people know these ' 


treasths, how can they take it for granted 
that the officials are right? The Sanjibani 
fice in Calcutta*was searched three or 
our times quite unsuccessfully from the 
. police point of view, and needlessly from 
the popular point of view. The Bengalee 
eoffice was once’ similarly searched. It is 
certain there? were. similar unsuccessful 
and needless ‘searches in Mymepsingh. i 
The Amsita Bazar Patrika has publish- 
_ed th following :— F 


The local paper éCbaru Mihir” has the following 
in reely,to His Lordship’s statement :— j 

“T4iirty or forty houses were searched in the town 
of Mymensingh in one morning. The bustle and 
e@cti®ity of the Policefed the people to believe that 
Wynerous revolverg, pistols, ammunitions and revolu- 
tionary pamphlets would be found, But nothing of 
the kind was discovered in any place. May we ask 
His Excellency if he enquired as to whether the Police 
haœ got anything incriminating in the houses of 
Babu Atul Chandra Chakravarty, Babu Haribar 
Ch Sarty, Rai Shama Charan Rai Bahadur, Babu 
Anath Bandhu Guh% and others after they had bten 
searched ? The general public are under the impres- 
sidn that thes® searches are only the prelude to arrest 
suspects. We think the athorities are aware ofthe 
vietvs of the pnblic with regard to the generality of 
the „arrests made by the C.I.D., Then again,+in 
many casgs, the authorities had to release persons 
after their arrest, Under such circumstahces, how 


can these searches, arrests and internments may be., 
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called ‘“‘discrigninate®’ And we cannot understartle 
how Hie fixcellency could be satisfied on this point 
after making enquiries into suchrcases. His Excellency 
is certainly aware of the result of the searcheg Wan 
were made in Calcutta in the ‘‘Bengalee” office of th 
Hon’hje „Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee and the 
“Sanjibani” office of Babu Kfishne Kumar Mitter.” 

The Mymensingh paper then publishes an old 
account which appeared in some Calcutta paper des- 
cribing the situation in Mymensingh at the time on 
account of the activities of the C.I.D. git runs as 
follows -— 

“At preSent Mymensingf& is again under Poliee 
Rule pure and simple. Only about a month ago the 
whole town was put into turmoil by indiscriminate 
house-searches and arrests—a number of houses of 
respectable men were searched but not a single incri-- 
minating article was recovered from a single house. 
God alone knows what the materials are upon which - 
thege search-warrants were issued. About 33 arrests 
were made then but final order has not ,been yet 
passed on any to the kpowledge of the public, but 
only this much is known that some had to be dis- 
charged on the ground that they had been arrested 
under mistaken identity.” 

Two years have elapsed since the acconnt appeared 
and no one has contradicted it. 

“Here are certain facts for the information of His 
Lordship. Not only were some pergyfns released 
afterwards for want of identification but a large 
nuniber were let’ off after they avere kept in confine- 
ment. : 

There may be excellent official reasons 
why innocent people should bé subjected 
to worry and insult by having theimhouses- 
searched in this fashion. But the people 
who suffer do not know them and cannot 
in consequence appreciate their beauty. 
That is also why,they cannot derive any 
consolation from the Governor’s assurance 


that the searches were not indiscriminate. 
Then as to the nat@re of the internment, except for 
the period during which the enquiry is being prose- 
cuted where it is mecessary to prevent those whose 
conduct is being enquired into from communicating 
with their associates, persons dealt with under the 
Defence of India Act are not kept in cells ef amy kind. 
They are interned in villages where all can see how 
they live and’ are treated, and where they are visited 
by non-official visitors. Yow spoke of their injured 
prospects. It is doubtless true thdt a man cannot 
play with fire without burning his fingers, but then 


the remedy is for the y@ung men to give up playing 
with fire. The remedy lies not with Government but 


ewith the young men themselves. 

It is well-known, and the Governor 
admits, that detenus are kept in solitary 
cells during the period of the enquiry. 
Descriptions of these cells and the condi- 
tions of life of the detenug there have 
appeared in the papers, leading to the 
impression in the*public mind that those to 
whom no offenceshas Been brought home 
after publie trial ought not to be subjected 
to such treatment even for a month. 
There are also reasons to believe that the 





eeases of insanity, suicide, 
*preventible disease, 
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death from 
1 and cases ðf such 
diseases as phbhisis, aré to a large extent 
due to confinement in cells under insani- 
tary conditions n% 

As for internmeñt in villages, it detenus 
had nowhere felt it to be a great hard- 
ship, they would not have broken the 
internment rules to get imprisoned. The 
judgment in the_Kutubdia detenus’ case 
tontains the following sentence: “In a 


, case of this nature, we should have been 


inclined to hold ordinarily that a sentence 


` of simple imprisonment would have been a 


sufficient punishment ; but unfortunately, 
it appears that these misguided youths 
prefer the easy life ofthe gaol to the semi- 
freedom of internment ; so simple impri- 
sonment would be no deterrent.” The 
kind of life really led by detenus in some 


villages can be guessed from this illaminat- | 


ing sentence. We would ask all to buy a 
copy of,the “Report of the Trial of 
Kutubdia®Detenus Case” published by the 
Bengal Civil Rights Committee, 10, Old 
"Post Office Street, Calcutta. (Price Re. 
1-8.) It is as interesting as a romance and 
gives a vivid idea of the life of detenus in 
«solitary cells and villages. 

Regarding non-official visitors, Lord 
Ronaldshay no doubt does not. require 
reminding that they were appointed as a 
result of agitation ig and outside his 
Council Chamber—agitation which he 
would ascribe to sympathy with’ anarch- 
ists and revolutionaries. oHundreds of men 
have been released soon after’ arrest, or 
some time after confinement in jail or com- 
pulsory domicile in villages. hese are 
some of he “many innocent men” who 
have been spoken of in the Mymensingh 
address as “being unjustly dealt with 
under the said Act.” People are justified 
in holding that those who have been thus 
released are innocent, And that there are 
many more such innocent men who are 


still kept in a state of semi-freedom with-° 


out trial. Sofar as we can understand 
the drift of the address, it prays for a 
general amnesty to all such ‘innocent 
persons onlyg—not to all detenus and 
suspects. We too, think that all detenus 
and state prisoners who have been depriv- 
ed of liberty for political reasons alone and 
against whom there is nd’ proof or suspi- 
gon of complicity in dacoities, rhurders, or. 
similar offences against property, life and 
limb; should he set free under proper safe- 


“given ah opportunity to defendethemselves 
“with the aid &f lawyers. oe 
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guards, and the rest tried in camesa,foeing 


e 


3 ; 
It is certainly true that if in playing 
with fire a man gets his fingers būrned, *it 
is he who is to blame. But we Welieve. 
many of the men rgleasad neveræPlayed, 
with fire.. At any rate, Governgen® has 
released them only after being convineed 
that they wofild not again play with fire. 
All the same, some of them gvho were 
students cannot get, admission into éol- 
Ieges, and some who had some remunera- 
tive employment before can get no work, 
the employers being afraid of the police 
putting them *to trouble. Whether the 
remedy here lies with the Government or 
not, it is for Government to judge, but it 
certainly does not lie with the men them- 
selve$. We would in this connection draw 
the attention of our: readers to the follow- 
ing passage from’ ‘The Smad and the 
Great” by Sir Rabindranath Tagore grint- 
ed in the Modern Review fos Decembers 
1917, page 601 : ; ` . 
“Just as no one cares to eat a snake-bittep fruit, 
so none dare to hold contmerce with a police-tainted 
person, Even that most desperate of creatures, «the 
Bengali father with an unmarried da@ghter to get 


-rid of,—to whom neither ugliness nbr vice, nor age 


nor disease is a bar,—even he refrains from sending 
the matgh-maker to him, If the one-time police” 
suspect tries to do business, the business fails’ If he 


oad 


+ 
begs for charity, he may rouse our pity, but cannot 


overcome our dread. If he joins anyagood worls 
that good work is doomed.” ar a 


Lord Ronaldshay gave an accougt of' 


revolutionary crimes in Mymensingh 


during the ten years from,1907 to the‘ends 


ef 1916, “when systematic action was first 
taken under*the Act.” . 
During the period there were in this distriat alone 


26 evolutionary outrages in the course of whict 12- 


ptrsons were violently dbne to death, 27 persons were 
injured, and property fo the value of Rs. 1,94,090 


was looted. The year 1917 was the first yéar for- 


five years during which your district was free of poli- 


tical crime, o ` . 


Then thee Governor said: “You, OT 
course, abhorred those outrages just as 
much as did the Government; but were 
you ab% todo anything to bring them'to 
an end ?” -In “The Small and the @reat”’ 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’tells of the reply 
that he gave to an Englishmay „whom be 
met ina railway train and who teferred in- 
directly to thé demand of Home Rule by the 
people in spite of their inability to prevent 
Hindu-Musalman: ‘riots. Sir. Rabindra- 


_nath’s reply to his fellow-pagsengerewas : 


~ 


eand 
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“ThẹeeHindu-Mahqmedan riots hav¢ not 


“occurred under our Home Rule...*... this 


is*thé frst tithe that I hear of a division of 


labour where one is to have the weapons 
and another toedo the fighting ! Lord 
-Konaldshay’s- question reminded useof this 
oreply Phe weapons with which revolution- 
-ary “propaganda and revolutionary out- 
rawes can be successfully fought, are both 


' material and non-material? The material 


weapons eare fire-arms and other arms, 
which Government ,and the dacoits and 
assassins have got, but which the people, 
for the most part, have not got. How 
can the latter, therefore, be expected to 
fight ? Is it reasonable to ask them to 
fight ? In spite of their want of proper 
weapons the villagers have in some places 
fought dacoits, some getting killed in the 
encounter. The non-material weapons 
consist in the power to change the political, 
economic? educational} and similar social 
conditions in which revolutionary ideas 
crimes have originated. But the 
people possess very little of this power ; 
Government possesses most of it. We 
think, therefore, that° Lord Ronaldshay’s 
question was not reasonable. It was like 
“expecting people to make the proverbial 
bricks without straw. 

It is implied in his answer, that the 


e diminution in revolutionary outrages is 


* 


" organised gangs has 


edue solely to „the systematic action taken 
under tye Defence of India Act. But are 
there rot other factors? There has been 
am addition to the strength of the police 
and, iniprovemént in their training and 
personnel ; public opinion as expressed jn 
the press and on the platform has dis- 
couraged such crimes; in the villages the 
feeling of helplessness,in the presence of 

teen gradually giving 
place to à manlier attitude; the spirit of 
advVenture of youth has found legitimate 


e fempe in fe Bengal Ambulance Corps, the 


opengali 
vice abroad; and political despondency° 


egiment, and other forms of ser- 


has given place to the expectation of poli- 
tical improvement. It is not statesman- 
like fo ignore all these factors, anå give all 
tegecredit to repressive methods, r 
Nor should statesmen forget that peace 
and orde» may be purchased at too heavy 
a price. Personal and civic liberty anda 


fearless spirit ought not to be sacrificed at ` 
' the altar of “Peace and. Order.” Peace. 


and ofdarapught to be secured mainly by 
meaSures ‘which heal political and econo, 
a * ‘ 


= 
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mic injuries and® produce normal and prote 
gressive political and economic conditions.’ 
Weare certainly i favour of temporary 
special methods and special law$, if 
necegsary, to punish actual criminals ; but 
we are entirely against methods which 
have the effect of terrorising the, whole 
population ofa country. National great- 
ness, power and progressiveness casi neither 
be attajned nor preserved, without 
running some risks. A high spirit always 
goes with national greatness, power and, 
progressiveness. But this same - high 
spiriteis disliked by a foreign bureaucracy. 
No methods of repressing crime ought to 
besadopted which has the effect of prevent- 
ing the growth of this high spirié where 
it does not exist and of crushing it where 
it does, And in our anxiety to be protect- 
ed we ought not to acquiesce in any 
methods and Jaws which have this 
tendency. If all persons were kept hand- 
cuffed and fettered every day fram 6 in the 
evening till 7in the morning, “peace and 
order” could be safeguarded to a far great- 
erextent than by the enforcement of the 
Defence of India Act and Regulation III of 
1818. But we would. not agree to be 
deprived of liberty for 13’hours every day 
even for thesake of peace and order. 

Lord Ronaldshay gave an extract from 
the Rowlatt Committee’s Report to show 
why a general amnesty cannot be given. 
As we have said before, we have under- 
stood the Mymensingh People’s Associa- 
tion’s suggestion regarding an amnesty to 
mean that they wanted the release of the 
“many innocent men” who have been un- 
justly dealt with under the Defence of 
Indian Act, not of all the mem interncd 
under that measure. Let us, however, 

. D 5 -> 
give His Excellency’s quotation. 

In the meantime permit me to call youreparticular 
atjention to the opinions which are unanimously 
expressed by the Comméssion upon the question of a 
general amnesty. Ifyou turn to paragraph 196 of 
the Report you will find that, speaking on this aspect 
of the case, they say : “There are the persons as to 
whoin it can be said without any reasonable doubt 
that they have been parties to the murders and 
dacoities, which have been narrated in the preceding 
pages. Many ofthese are temporarily in custody or 
under restriction. Some, if not moŝt of these persons, 
are such desperate characters thas it is impossible to 
contemplate their automatic release on the expiry of 
six months from the close of the War. One man 
recently arrested is ugdoubtedly guilty of four mur- 
ders and has been concerned in eighteen dacoities, of 
which five involved further murders. There “ire 
othersfike him both in custddy or at large.” 

The extract made by His ‘Excellency 
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«moveys a wrong impression of ewhat the 
Rowlatt Committee have said. If con- 
veys the impression that they speak of all 
the mtn who have been deprived of liberty 
as having been parties to murders gand 
dacoities. But they have said nothing of 
the kind. They speak of only “a limited 
class of persons” as of this description. In 
order toeshow that Lord Ronaldshay’s 
quotation is misleadjng, we shall, have-to 
make a longer extract from the Rowlatt 
Committee’s Report and italicise some 
portions. We shall begin to quote from 
‘about the middle of paragraph 195. e 


“These revolutionaries vary widely in character? 
Some merely require to be kept trom evil associatieus 
and to be brought under thé closer influence of sens- 
ible friends or relations. At the other extreme are 
some desperadoes at present irreconcilable to the 
point of frenzy. {Soin the Committee’s opinion only 
some are desperadoes. Ed., M. R] Some are ready 
to quit the movement ifonly it can be made easy for 
them. More may be brought to tbis frame of mind 
in time. It is obvious that extremely elastic 
measures are*geeded both for those whose liberty is 
merely festricted and those from whom itis at least 
temporarily taken away. As regards the former, the 
prospects of the individual in point of health and a 
livelihood in any particular area should be considered 
along with the associations which he may be likely 
toform. For the latter there should be provided an 
institution or justitufions for their reformation as 
well as confinement, It is to be borne in mind that 
while some already possess a good dedi of education 
they all lack habits of occupation and, in a measure, 
reason, 

"196, The scheme above sef forth is, as has 
already been pointed out, désigned for emergencies 
tegarded as contingent. The powers involved are 
therefore to be dormant till the event occurs. 

“There are, however, a limited class of persous, 
namely, those who have been involved in the troubles 
which have been described who constitute a danger 
not contingent but actual. Special and immediate 
provision %s required for their case. 

‘In the føst place, there are a number of persons 
still at large, such as Rash Behari Basu of the 
Benares conspiracy case, who, if tried%t all, ought 
to be tried, even if arrested after the Defence of India 
Act expires, undtr special provisions. Moreover, 
further offences may be committed before that time 
to-the authors of which®similar considerations 
apply. On the other hand, it would not be proper 
to proclaim a province under our scheme merely for 
the purpose of such particular trials. 

“Secondly there are the persons as to whom it 
can be said without any reasonable doubt that they 
have been! parties to the murders and .dacoities 
which have been narrated in the preceding pages. 
Many of these fre temporarily in custody or under 
_ restriction. Someeabsconding are still at large, 

“Some, if not most of these persons, are such 
desperate characters that it is*impossible to con- 
template their automatic releqse on the expiry of 
six months from the close of the W One man 


rewently arrested is undoubtedly guilty of 4 murders . 


and has been concerned in 18 dacoities, of which 
five involve further murders. There are others like 
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him both in custojy' and at large. Snchemgl are 
the lehdere and organizers of the movement.® They- 
e now detained or their arrest æ intended unger 
egulation III of 1818. We do not -discuts that 
measure. It is applicable to many cases not within 
the scope of our inquiry. 
. Assugning, however, 
continue to dtal with these men under the Regula- 
tion, we ought to suggest aw alterMative.  @% 
“Lastly, it may be that a few of hose? now 
merely interned and some of tbe convicts who will 
be released may mquire some control. Afp any rate, 
it is to be deprecated that the persons interned 
should have the assurance that on tM@e expiry of 
the Defence of India Act they will at once and all 
at the same moment be immune from all restriction. 
TRey should be liberated gradually.” 


* In the light of the longer extract given 
above, let the réaderjudge whether Lord 
Ronaldshay’s quotation conveyed a cor- 
rect impression of the opinion and sugges- 
tions of the Committee. . 

We do not know how the Committee 
came to such a positive conclusion about 
the undoubted guilt of some einternees 
solely on the untested and ex parte evi- 


dence placed before them by the police ;e 


nor why, if the guilt of these men is se 
re aaa they have not been brought to 
trial, . ° 

In order to convince the people that the’ 


opinion of the Committee is enttrely trust- - 


worthy, Lord Ronaldshay said : 


“Remember these are not words spoken by’ the? 


Government. They are words written by an abso- 
lutely impartial Commission, two of whose members 
were Indian gentlemen whom no°one will accuse of 
being subservient to the Government. ° ". 


There are several implicatiofis in these 
two sentences. One is that the Govert- 
ment, including pre-eminenthy Lòórd”Ro- 
p&aldshay, may not be absolutely impar- 
tial. The second is that the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee were ‘absolutely impartial.” © The 
third is either that Undian 
whole are not subservient to the Goyesn- 
ment, or that Indian gentlemen nominated 
by Government for a particular purpgse 


are not subservient, or that only the two” 


Indian gentlemen who sat’on the Com” 
mittee were not subservient. Let'the pub- 
lic judge of the correctness of these implica- 
tions, œ g 
In civic and political matters, English- 
mefi are far more experieticed than our- 
selvés. Let us, therefore, seg who ia 
the. opinion of Englishmen in their own 
country are ‘considered impartial ant 
who prejudiced, We would in the firet 
place’ ask our readers to draw their 
conclusions from what took flace daring 


. 4 


. b e 
that it ig not desi@d to, 


gentlemen as a > 


» 
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suggest that the pul@ic keep a very sharp eye of è 
those twosjidiges ; on4who they are and on what they ° 
do. We have never seen the sense of keeping up the 


the debate in the Hguse of Commons, on 
May È whieh followed the publication of ° 
, General, Maurfce’s letter on*some state- ® 


-A 


* 


ments made by Mr. Lloyd George about 
thaarmy. Mr. Asquith said: 


- The Government had admitted that theré was 4 
case for enquiry. He regarged the proposal that two 
judges perience should bold such an enquiry in 
such circumstances as unsatisfactory. Sueh a tribu- 
nal “would be impotent unless it shad statutory 
powers, and he suggested a non-party committee of 
five members of the House of Commons, who could 
probably reach a decision-which would be respected 
by the House and the countty in two or three days. 


He proceeded : ° 


* 

Any Government statement of facts would be 
ex parte and made in the absenc@ of those who had 
impugned the accuracy of previous st&tements. Mr. 
Asquith urged that it wasin the honour and interest 
of the Government, the House, the Army, the nation 
and the Allies and the unhampered prosecution of 
the war, to establish a tribunal of enquiry which 
from its constitution and powers would be able to, 
Rive a prompt decisive and authoritative judgment. 
He hoped garding some °of these matters that 
there had been honest misunderstanding, but the 


superstition that every judge is a premature gay of 
judgment ; awful as omnipotence and impartial as 
omniscjence. There are good judges, and there are 
decidedly Bad judges. But the” commonest method of 
selecting and appointing judges’ makes them, with 
certain highly honourable exceptions, men quite 
peculiarly ill-fitted to decide boldly and fairly ahout 
a charge against politicians, They are themselves not 
only the nominees of such parliamentarians, but have 
earned such notice, as a rule, by long service, if not 
servility, in parliamentarism. 

“An ambitious lawyer stands for Parliament qn. 
the secret party Fund ; votes, speaks and is silent to 
order, moves couvenient amendm nts (like the ‘ 
eelebrat€d Buck-master amendment) andis giver a 
certain sort of wig and gown &s a reward by the 
statesmen he has served. And then he, and another 
with the same history, may be locked up in a private 
room with a bundle of papers, to decide at their 
solitary and despotic pleasure whether the man who~ 
has rewarded them is to be ruined or expelled from 
public life! We can see that there is a case for the 
enquiry not being in the ordinary sense public; since 
it involves military designs and details. But there is 
no case for it not being in the ordinary sense repre- 


oe : sentative ; and it should specially repragtnt the real 
clearer the case the Ministers had for proving the area oi the Gace ae wP P Tepieent es 
atcuracy of tiè impugned statements the more co- We will give one more ¿extract from 
gent was the argumentin favour of an enquiry under 8 


contlitions which nobody could suspect of partiality 
ae (Laughter, in which Mr. Bonar Law 
joined). 

Mr. Asquitly turning to Mr. Bonar Law, asked 
whether Mr. Bonar Law thought that a Select 
Committee of the House was not an unsuspected 
ribun. 

Mr. -Bonar Law replied that every member of the 
House of Commons was either friendly or unfriendly 
tə the Govergment, and therefore prejudiced. 

Mr. Asquith retorted, “I am very sorry to hear 


the leader ofthe House suggest that there ¢anuot be” 


five meetmbers* of the House of Commons who are 
no so steeped in party prejudice that they cannot 


we trugted to judge a pure issue of fact. I leave it 
there,” a sar r 


The reader is to bear in mine that here 


_ the freedom*from prejudice of Englishmen 


-who were either His jesty’s Judges,or 
Members of -Pawliamen€ was the subject 
undtr consMleration, and some of the men 
who were pronouncing opinion on it were 
mer of Cahjnet rank. : 
«-the Rowlatt Committee was presided 
over by a judge of the High Court of Eng- 
land and had an Indian and a European 
judge of two Indian High Courts among 
its members. Regarding the omniscience 
an@wiefallibility of judges, the Indian Daily 
News recently quoted the following para- 
„graphs fro the well-known British news- 
paper the New Witness: _ . : 
“The method of jnvestigation proposed by the 


Govérnment is far from satisfactory. They propose 
to subanit“he agbole quarrel to the secreténvestiga- 


* tion gnf arbitrary’ decision of two judges; and we, 
e ; š 


Lord Ronaldshay’s speech, in which he laid 
down the duty of newspapers and public 
men, l " 


“You may ask me, perhaps, wltether ‘there is any 
way in which you can help in bringing about this 
desirable state of affairs. Ireply most emphatically 
that there is. You can do more than anyone else 
can simply by desisting from encouraging in the 
minds of these peopleethe belicf that you gre in 
sympathy with them. 1 am sure that you do not 
realise how much barm you do even by giving publi- 
city to views like those which you have embodied 
in your address to me today. Perhaps I can bring 
it home to you by giving you a concrete example by 
way of illustration. The question of releasing a 
certain political prisoner from jail was recentdy under 
consideration, but before a decision could be come 
to it was necessary to’find out whether he had 
repented of his former deeds. He was accordingly 
interviewed by a person who was related to 
him, and ‘ihis is what he Said: ‘J regret that I 
have ever made any disclosures to the police. I 
made this mistake simply because I was not till 
then sure of the sympathy of my countrymen. 
Recent publications in the newspapers have cleared 
sip my vision and I now see that my countrymen 
have fully appreciated the work done by us. This is 
why newspapers and leaders in Congresses, Confer- 
ences and Leagues have been fighting tooth and nail 
for our catfse and are moving heaven and earth to 
turn the Defence of India Act into a dead letter.” Let 
those words sink deeply into your minds. There you 
have the case ofa man who was inclined to repent 
of his former ways but was suddenly persuaded to 
return to them by the writings of a certain section of 
the press and by the theughtless utterances of certain 
public men. lewould that both the press and tl 
publit wquid weigh carefully the awful responsibility 
which, unknowingly perhaps, they are laying at their 


own doors. a 
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{Lord Ronaldshay thitks that, the dete- 


nus are under the impression that a cer- 
tain, section of the préss and some public 
men are in sympathy with them. By way 
` of proof, he brings forward what a certain 
, political prisoner is said to have tolda 
relative of his. Let us take it for granted 
that the prisoner’s words have been cor- 
rectly ported to His Excellency. The 
Rowlatt Committee’s Report, which ac- 


cording to the Governor ought to be im-- 


plicitly relied upon, says of the detenus, 


. “they all lack habits of occupation and, 


in a measure, reason.’ On the stsength 
of what one out of about a thousand men, 
all of whom, in a „measure, lack reason, 
is reported to have said, the Governor 
asks us toebelieve that the detenus all 
think that many newspapers ‘and public 
men are in sympathy with them! And 
His Excellency, too, appears to think that 
a section of the press and of public men 
are symp%thetic. | 

His. Excellency did not himself interview 
the prisdner, “for was he present at the 
interview. The interview was reported 
to him. Hence, there may be some reason- 
able doubt regarding the correctness 
of the report. * In order to judge ofits 
value, the public should know whether 
the interviewer himself reported the words 
of the prisoner to the Governor or they 
filteyed through the medium of the police ; 
whether at the intérview any third person 
was present to bear witness to the truth 
of the report and the actual occurrence 
of the interview-;° whether- the 
viewer is himself a police: officer, Govern- 
ment Servant, informer or agent of the 
police’; whether he is in hopes of getting 
a Government appointment qr a title: 
what is the degree pf his relationship with 
the prisoner’; and whether there is any 
family quarrel between the two relatives 
or between the branches of the family to 
which they belong. Ties of blood would 


naturally make a relative anxious for the 


release of a prisoner with whom he was 
related. In this case, as he overcame this 
natural desire, he must have done’so either 
‘from motive of righteousness and public 
duty, or from selfish motives. If he has 
done so from good motives, he would be 
obviously known to his neighbors general- 
ly as a righteous and public-spjrited man ; 
The report of the interview under , discus- 
sion cannot be the only proof of his 
righteousness and public spirit. But as he 

° 


* satisfied. 


inter. 
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,hasnot been ndmed, the public eurfosity 


about him and the prisoner*cannot be 
e 7 ee MS 

A word or two about sympathy tnay 
not be amiss. We-do-not think aby 
section of newspapers or of ‘public men can 
bein sympathy with those whogommift 
murders and dacoities. Race hagred® does 


blind men to moral considerations, asthe « 


preseht war has shown ina most flagrant 
manner. It could have beem suppos- 
ed, however unjustly, by Europeaus, 
therefore, that Indian publicjsts sym- 
pathised with murderers and dacoits, 
if the victims @f their crimes were all or 
mostly Eumopeans. But that is not so. 
A similar suspicion might have been enter- 
tained, however unjustly, if the victims 


of the murderers and dacoits had been - 


all European or Indian policemen. But 
the fact is otherwise. We have not come 
across any of these wicked pérpetrators 
of evil deeds and have not learnt efrom 
them what the object of their crimes ig. 
The official version is that their object is 
political. Taking it for granted that if is 
so, we repeat wh&t we have said before, 
that the end does not justify the means, 
even ifthe means adopted were calculated 
to attain the end. But murders, and 
dacoities as means to make India free’ and 


independent are not only wicked, they are e 


also foolish and not at all calculated to 
bring about the political regeneration of 
India. Wherein then’ does, sympatiy- 
come in ? Not oñe of the state prisoners 
and detenus has been convicted, ‘of. grime, 
after a public trial.. There is, therefore, a 
reasonable end justifiable doubt in the 
public mind that many of them» nay be 
ingocent. Public ggitation has for one ‘of. 
its objects the obtaining of justice for 
them in the shape of either rele&se - or, ton- 
viction, after trial, If they cannot be 
brought to trial, there is'a reasonable 
resumption in the publio mind that at 
east many of them are quite innocent and . 


ought to be released. This cannot be con- 


strued,as sympathy with revolutionary 
outrages. Reports have reached thapublic 
from time to time that many detenugeand 
state prisoners have‘been harshly, even 
cruelly, treated. The insamty, suictde 
afid death of several of them have lent 
force to these reports. 
hds, therefore, had a’ second. obfect, 
namely, that these men shewld* yeceive, 


Public agitation - 


. humane treatment. This also cannot be . 


vat 


~~ 


constped as sympathy withrevolutiongry , 


outrages. 

hate been 
of ‘pidhishments and to improve jail 
methods and cenditions. These have 
had tor their object the securing of humane 
greatmgnt for men gonvicted after open 
“trial? but can penal law reformers and 
jaie reformers be therefore accused of 
sympathy with criminals ds crimifals ? 
How thenecan some editors and public 
men be suspected of Sympathy with crime 
simply because they agitate for the humane 
treatment of mere suspects ? 


fn all civilised countries, efforts 


a 


It is true that the eofficially-alleged 


object’ of these outrages is tħe liberation. 


* 


and independence of India, and it may be 
the real object of somè of the men; and 
Indian newspapers and public men, for the 
most part, want the political enfranchise- 
ment of India within the British Empire. 
But for this reason it cannot be affirmed 
thatthe authors of these outrages and 
tgnstitutioffal agitators are in sympath 
with one another, though the word 
“freedom” loosely covers the objects of 
both groups of men. The announcement 
of “August e20, 1917, and the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms published 
eon Judy 8, 1918, have for, their object the 
political enfranchisement of India within 
the British Empires and this object, too, 
may be cohveyed by the expression ‘‘free- 
dom ot-Irdia.” But would it ‘be reason- 
‘able for this reason to say that the British 
Cabinet, arid the Secretary of State for 
eIndia-and tha Viceroy were in sympathy 
with revolutionaries ?* Of course, politicad 
animosity and selfinterest® sometimes 
make@men Behave like lunatics. The Pioneer 
‘was, therefore, once gbserved tryingeto 
establish a ‘nekus between ‘moderate’ 
constitutional agitators like the late Mr. 
Gokhale and the bomb-throwers,—the group 
eof ° “extremist” constitutional agitators 
standing between those two groups. And 
recently some British and Anglo-Indiaun 
agitators and British public men of the 
Sydenham type have tried to create pre- 
judiceeagainst both the British Government 
an@indian aspirants to self government 
by saying that the British Goyernment 
has been ‘playing into the hands of Indian 
Bolsheviks! But no sane -and respon- 
sible person, ,official or non-official, 
attaches any importance to. these mad 
ravings. * 9. ü 


* 


_ 


NOTES 


made to mitigat@ the severity ° 
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“Pregent Re e not impelled by 
l the War. .. 


A Reuter’s telegram dated London, 
August 18, says thafé é 


Mr. Montagu interviewed” emphasised that the 
Indian Reforms were based on British ideals of justice 
and liberty; not on German methods of repression} 
Mr. Montagu denied that the present reforms were 
impelled by the war. On the contrary she British 
administrators had always recognised the progressive 
character of British rule in Idia. As long as hundred 
. and twenty years ago Sir Thomas Munro announced 


that he looked forward to the time when the popula-. 


tion of India would be sufficiently enlightened to 
frame agd conduct Government for themselves. 


* If British statesmen want to do a good 
and just thing in coxgnection with India, 
their efforts deserve praise. But let them 
not say that the British Gowernment in 
India and British officials had always be- 
fore them the ideal of Indian self-rule 
towards which they had been continually 
and persistently working. For that is not 
the fact. Isolated cfficers like St Thomas 
Munro may have looked forward to a 
time when India would be ‘self-ruling ; the 
Marquis of Hastings even thought that 
India would be independent. But Sir 
Thomas Munro was not the Governor- 
General of India, and before August 20, 
1917, neither he-nor any other British 
statesman ever declared in his official 
capacity as Governor-General that to make 
India autonomous was the object of 
British rule in India towards which goal 
all officers had been enjoined to work and 
were working. On the contrary, “Lord 
Morley emphatically ‘repudiated the idea” 
that the Morley-Minto reforms ‘‘were in 
any sense“a step towards parliamentary 
government.” And when Lord *Hdrdinge 
declared the goal of provincia] autonomy, 
his words were explaiged away by Lord 
Crewe, the then Secretary ‘of State for 
India. These all go against the claim now 

ut forward on behalf of British rule in 
, India by Mr. Montagu. The present inten- 
tions of the rulers may be ail that they are 
claimed to be. We are not interested in dis- 
puting that claim. But it is not historically 
correct to say that these had always been 
the avowed or tacit aims OF the British 
Indian Government to which its practice 
always or for the most part conformed. 

In the -Montagu-Chelmsford Report it- 
self are to þe found sentences contradict, 
ing*what Mr. Montagu is reported to have 
said to the interviewer. In paragraph 7 


+ 


R 


© of the report, it is said thåt the 


` reforms were impelled by the war.” 
‘may not be safe to say that they were en: 
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the announcement of August 20,° 1917, 


“pledge the British Government in the “lerate’ and What an “extrethist:” e 


clearest terms tothe adoption of a new 
policy towards three hundred milliens of 
people.” In the same paragraph it is 
gaid: “Hitherto, as we shall show, we 
have ruled India by a system of absol- 
ute government,...... 

“Mr. Montagu denied that the present 
It 


tirely due to the war, but that they were 


` largely due to it, admits of no reasenable 


doubt.. Even the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report gives one that impression; wide 


paragraphs 20-28 of that report. 


The Spécial Congress at Bombay. 


It was the duty of men of all shades of 
opinion who had hitherto given their 
adherence to the Congress movement, to 
attend the special session of the Congress 
at Bombay, or at least to give it their 
moral support.e A united front was needed 
at thespresent juncture of the history of 
India. But there has been a split instead. 
So let us be content to take facts as they 
are. There should, however, be no at- 
tempt to give the special session any name 
which it does not deserve. It is clearly 
nota Congress consisting of men of all 
shades of political opinion; nor is ‘it a 
Congress from which any men of any 
shade of opinion have been excluded. All 
have been equally welcome to attend it? 
It cannot, therefore,-be spoken of as an 
“extremist?” Congress. Apart from any 
generabreasoning of the above description, 
it is clear hat it has had the adherence of 
many prominent men of all parties. Some 
most influefitial “moderates” “and some 
most influential “extremists” have attend- 
edit. Itis not possible to say whether 
the majority of “md&fderate’”’ public men 
have attended it, or whether the majority 


' brought together men 


ee es 
. 


e $% 
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ords of no gne can say- what, kind of critácifm of 
the Reform Scheme makes a man a’ “mo: 


It would be noted, however, „thatthe 
proposed “moderate” conference is meant 
to be attended only by those who would 
be invited by the ogganisers. It would, 
therefore, include only a sectign of the 
public, and shut out all the rest. She 
special sessio of the Congress kas done 
nothing of the kind, and is known to have 
like Mr. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak. Hence the special sesston of the 


v 


Congress is certainly more representative | 


of public pinfonCthan the proposed 
“moderate?” conference is likely to be, 
should all but the invited be excluded 
from it. „>: 

Even after the moderate conference has 
taken place, it would not be possible to 
sayy whether it was* more representative of 
moderate opinion, or the special cargress 
was; for, as we have said before, there is 
no definition of “moderate public mat” 
nor any census of such men. The presunfp- 
tion, however, would be against the mo- 
derate conference; for it proposes •to 
exclude all but a certain typeof politicians, 
and may therefore exclude even many 
moderates ; whereas the special congress’ 
has excluded none. It should be mentioned, 
however, that some moderate and otheg 
politicians .may nat have atténded, the 


special session of the Congress out of justi-. 


fiable or unjustifiable fear of turbulence. » 


We have tried to desctibe the ‘relative, 


representative character ‘of “both gather- 
ings in as fay a way as we could. Nothing 
could have given us greater pleaswre than 


if men of all shades of opinion had met. 


together and presettted the united. demand’ 
of India. But as ‘that has net beensthe 
case, we shall be glad to find, as we expect ` 
to find, the resolutions of both gatheriags, 
embodying many common guggestions fox 


will attend the proposed “moderate” con-* the modification of the reform scheme. 


ference ; for there is no Uefinite and author- 
itative definition of a “public man” and 
a “moderate public man,” nor has there 
been any census taken of the total number 
of public men and of moderate public men 
in the country. Neither is it possible to 
say whether among the delegates, the ‘“‘ex- 
tremists”’ or the “moderates” were in the 
majority ; for not only is there fo accented. 
definition of “moderate” and “extremist,” 
—terms invented by “our enemies’—but 


Already the proposals emanating from ° 


opposite camps have been observed ,to 
cover fommon ground. We are really 
. = . = 
mọre united in our essential demands fgan 
our enemies would likesto recognise or even 
the prejudices.or personal dislikes and 
antmosities of many of our public men 
would enable them to perceive. ° 
a The Advisory Committee. , 
The Express says :— eP’ ay 
- The Advisory Committee is now sitting to‘con- 
a 
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sider the gises of the political detenus and the proce- 

däre that is kerng followed is this: The accuged if 
supplied with aqppy of the chargeyat’ the Thana iy 
the presdicé ofa police officer and he is required to 
answer them in writing within a short time as best 
asehe could. He is egjoined not to consult anybody 
nor to®eep any copy of the charges. Now may we 
ask how is it possible for him to anstver satisfac- 
eorily thacharges which éhe Police had taken care 
to forfiulay against them at a moment’s notice in 
thespresence of a police officer without consulting 
any of his friends, relatives or guasdians, mech less 
any legal Adviser, and without being apprised of the 
evidence whi@h have been accumulated against him. 


Ifthe Express is correctly informed the 
procedureefollowed is very unsatisfactory? 


l The Cloth Problem. 


Recently the cloth problent was consi- 
dered in two public meetings in Calcutta. 
In the last of these Babu Surendranath 
Banerjea, who presided, said in the course 
of his speech :— l 


They called upon the Government to regulate the 
price of cloth as it had done in the case ofiron and 
otheraicticles. If the Government could regulate the 
price of iron why it should not do the same in the 
cage ofcloth ? But they are thankful to the Govern- 
ment for it had taken some action in the matter 
and thg people welcomed the regulation of prices of 
cloth that would naturally follow. -The Government 
expressed its willingness to interfere in the case of 
Indian mills. “Why should not the same principle be 
followed in the cdse of the imported articles ? There 
oughtgto be an equality of treatment for mill-owners 
in India and in Great, Britain. But the people had 
e their own duty. They must come forward to alleviate 
the sufferings of the pobrer people. Why should not 
faise funds and distribute the money to the poor 
people? Tke speaker made% personal ‘appeal to the 

urwari gentlemen present to come forward with 
gifte Sf dhooties and saries for distribution among 
the poor people. In-conclusion the speaker asked the 
* people to-abstaen from purchasing cloth at present. 
That was the only means of. keeping down the dèe- 
mand and the immediate regult wouldebe that prices 

should, go ‘own. Their appeal was not enough, 
ane Might to set au example hy subscribing to the 

und. à x 

bd . ad * 

_ We heagtily support the views expressed 

-in the above extract. 


_ Resolutions were passed at the meeting 
àn confornfity with the views expressed in 
the “president’$ speech. Funds should be 
liberally subscribed for the free distribution 
and cheap sale of cloth. Cotton cultiva- 
tidn and hand spinning and weaving 


should be resorted to according to the 


suggestions of °-Rai Bahadur Jadunath | 


Mazumdar, which -have been widely pub- 
lished in ntany of the English and verna- 
cular papers of Bengal. l 


The Government has already taken six 


monthse to enquire and deliberage, ‘and 
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make additional enquirics and to confete 
with people who have knowledge of the 
business. We wonder when the enquiry 
and conference stage will come to an end, 
and gthe proposed standard cloth plaeéd 
in the market. - 3 


Communal Representation. s 


The following is one of thee Madras 

Mails special cables, which are notoriously 
reliable ;— 
« London, Aug. 18.—Current reports state that Sin 
John Hewett will be Chairman of one Committee of 
possibly both. All now realise that the battle for: 
communal representations {fs as good as won buf all 
Sther points of attack are strongly defended hy 
Government, Though it gs essential to remember 
that opposition to theinnumberable aspects sis grow- 
ing, general acceptance of the principle of the reform 
means that no one is bound to accept® Mr. Montagu’s 
proposals. Papers are now discussing the details. 
From missionary standpoint the Methodist Recorder 
strongly champions sixty million outcasts asserting 
that under the present scheme they are uurepresent- 
ed and their interests unprotected. Despite official 
wire pulling which is persistent subtle afitics are ob- 
taining everywhere far freer expression for their 
views. Graphone papers here devoted very wide 
sympathetic attention to Lord Willingdonés coura- 
geous speech in the Bombay War Conference. 

The two committees are those for deter- 
mining the electoral qualificatians in differ- 
ent provinces and areas, and for deciding 
what are to be the reserved and transferred 
subjects in different provinces. It is possi- 
ble that there may, be a worse chairman 
of these committees than Sir John Hewett, 
but he appears to be about the worst. 

The case against communal representa- 
tion has been most ably put by theSecre- 
tary of State and the Viceroy'in their re- 
port. We do not think the enemies of 
Indian solidarity will be so easily able to 
dislodge these high authorities from their 


.ground. Mf these enemies win? it will not 


doto blame them alohe. Primarily, our 
religious bigotry and caste bigotry are to 
blame. Whoever may have originally 
started the game, henceforth men of all 


*sects must make a strenuous attempt to 


look at all political and civic questions, 
small and large, from the Indian point of 
view, asedistinguished from the merely sec- 
tarian or sectional point of wiew. 
As for caste bigotry, though it exists in 
all parts of India, lunatic ideas about 
“untouchability” and the power said to be 
possessed hy certain Panchamas to make 
the, “holy” Brahmans and other ‘high 
caste then “unholy” from a distance of 


now, their loth controller is going to. many yards, are more prevalent in. the 
49%4—-13 ° 


w 


Southern parts of India than inthe porth. 


_If the curse of communal representation 


according to castes camé upon India asa 
visitation, the “holy” lunatics of Cochin,’ 
Malabar and ofthes similar “untouclfabti- 
lity’’-ridden regions would be more res- 
peusible for it than anybody else ; though 
this does not absolve any of us from res- 
ponsibility, We must all work for the im- 
psovement of the coralition of all Indians, 
remembering Herbert Spencer’s observation 
that no one can be perfectly free until all? 
are free, ne one can he perfectly moral till 
all-are moral, and no one can be perfectly. 
happy till all aré happy. 

The British peopleare apt to make the 
mistaké of thinking that caste distinctions 
in India arc ta all respects worse than the 
distinction between classes and masses 
in Great Britain, Each is better and worse 
than the other in some reSpects. Castes in 
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India are vertical divisions, containing’ 


persons ofewidely differing economic and 
educational standings. Thus a Brahman 
or a Kayasthh, or even a Pariah 
(though far more rarely), may be rich or 
poor, a professional man or a peasant or 
a menial, cultured or illiterate. Socially 
the units of'a caste or sub-caste group are 
equal irrespective of wealth, o¢cupation or 
education. A poor Brahman family may 
dine orintermarry with a rich Brahman 
family. In England the divisions are 
horizontal. There is generally no social 
equality and intercourse between the 
Lords and-the peasants, the cultured 
classes and. the uneducated coster-mongers 
and nayvies, and so on. But the ordinary 
Britishér takes it for granted that a Lord 
or an Oxénian of the upper middle class 
can adequately protect the interests of 
peasants and miness and other working 
men ; tht ordinary Britisher forgets that his 
assumption is repudiated by the Labour 
Party, whose rise and growth in power 
would be inexplicable if the assumption 
were true; the ordinary Britisher, how- 
ever, cannot believe that an Indian man of 
one sect or caste, can protect the interests 
of another caste or sect. We think that in 
India, too, there will be in course of time a 
Labour Party, when the Indian labourers 
have received sufficient education, as 
their brethren in England have. But 
iq the meantime there is no urgent necessity 
for giving any class special communal 
representation, just as special communal 
representation was never given to British 


~ 


. the growth of national solidarity. 


-fhie - - Indian Veéar Book 
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labourers or British Roman Cathligs os. 


British Nouconfor mists, In Ragland hepe 

was a time “when the door du’ politics’ 
and education was'shut against» certain 
sects hy. law. There’ were and areglass 


ad sectarian riots and dissensious there.’ 


Here in India, the lav ddes nof exclude 
anybody fsom any educational inetitution 
or municipal ọr local body or legislature 
on the ground of his caste or séct : one 
has only to possess the requis?te educa- 
tional or property quadification, The case 
for communal representation wes, there- 
fore, stronger in England at one time 
than it is’ in dndia now. But there 
has never béen communal representation 
in the British Isles ; the people there have 
been all the better for it, and have attain- 
ed aggradually increasing national soli- 
darity. Ji India, ‘however, where no 


„caste or sect labours, under aay legal dis- 


ability, our British friends like lord Syden- 
ham and some Christian missionaries in- 
sist on giving communal represtntation to” 
some sects and castes, thus obstructing 

They say Indian Home Rule or anye 
thing likeit would lead to the establish- 
ment ofa Brahman oligarchy. In the first 
place, taking’ it for granted that éhere, 
would be such an oligarchy, ‘until quite 
recently was not British parliamentary 
government an oligarchy of peets and the 
middle class gentry? and, has itenot-beep 


gradually replaced by a more represanta- ' 


tive government ? What is there to shoav: 


that in India.the same sort of evolutien of ° 


government would not take place ? In the 
second place? we deny that there would be 
such an oligarchy, taking Indi& @as a 
whole. Of the 27 qected members of the.’ 
Imperial Legislative Countil,’ gniy seven 
are Brahmans. 
bers only one seems to bea Brahman. In 
the provinces, the ascendancy ofethe Krah-« 
mans is greatest in Madras. In ‘the 
Madras Legislative Council, so far as we 
can judge from the names, of the 21 elected 
membess nine are Brahmans, and of the 20 
nominated members, only one or et the 
mést two are Brahmans..*In Bengal? Sut 
of the 28 elected members, only. 4 or 5 are 
Brahmans, and out of the 16 “nominated 
members, only two are Brahmans, In the 
Yaited Provinces, out of, 46 members (in 
the elected pand 


Of the 31 nominated’ men. . 


nominated members are not ei dwireSepa- : 


“rately for this province), only we appear 


i 


~ 
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to be Brahmans. These gures are based 
egn the ligt of namès given in the Imdiamr 
Yeare Baok for 1918, Weenced not gq 
through the dists of all provinces. The. 
figures given will go.to show that Indian 
_selfr@le would not mean the establighment 
of a Brahman, oligarchy ; for there is no 
*reaseffto think tifit the new electoral 
rules anf qualifications will be more favor- 
able to, the Brahmans than the present 
ones are: There are other considerations 
too, which lead to the same conclusion. 
In no province of Infliado the Brahmans 
constitut@ the majority of the populatior ; 
in no province are they the“Inost numerotts 
caste ; inthe northern Ralf of India they 


are certainly not the most prosperous and’ 


influential caste; and judging by the per- 
centage of literacy, they are not the most 
literate caste in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
Burma, C. P. and Berar, the Punjal, and 
the United Provinces. They are the most 
literate caste in Bombay and Madras. 
ie only to make education free 
and compulsory, and in a decade the non- 
rahman castes’ would show as high a 
percentage of literacy as the Brahmans 
even iu the two provinces where the Brah- 
mans are fhe most literate caste. 
.We do not pretend that all Brahmans 


e and®other high caste men are angels, any 


. partahs åre angels. 


= done tolerabl 


more than Britislt peers and upper middle 
class mey are angels. Nor do we believe 
"that British ‘costermongers and Indian 
We think it necessary 
tọ say at the same time that Brahmans, 
’Pariahs and British peers are not natural- 
ly More selfish. or worse than other men. 
We have to’ see what kind of machinefy 
will: pgodyice the greatest goéd in the long 
ran We find that the United Kingdom has 
well €vithout commfnal 
representgtion,—certatoly far better than 


- parts of the Austro-Hungarian empire 


with communal representation. We, there- 
fore, as Sractical men, like to follow the 


“British precédent, though we may not be- 


e ‘able to‘acquire fame as philanthropists 


like the Sydenham 


gang and some Christian 
issionaries. ° 


. 0 
“ Bureaucratic Campaign Against the 


4 


Indian Press. 
The Búrma Government was the first 
to shut out from its.provinte legally pub- 
lished and circulated newspapers „ike 


New india, The Indian Review, and the ° 


Amrèta ` Bazar Patrika. 


The Punjab 
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Government To suit and excluded, 
fromigse hrovilce New India and the 
Commonweal. The Bombay Government 
has adopted a different strategy. dt has 
forbidden registered libraries to subscribe 
for papers like the New Times, and some 
other papers of Sind. In Bengal, “there is 
alist of approved newspapers and perie- 
dicals out of which alone Government and 
aided educational institutions may choose 
any whith they want *to take. How free 
we are! We fervently pray that all laws, 
ordinances, regulations, &c., relating to 
the press, may for all time to come remain, 


a “reServed” subject for the bureaucracy. 
» + 


¢ Government apd the Sedition 
Committee’s Report. ° 


The Sedition Committee ofe1918, known 
as the Rowlatt Committee, bas submitted 
its report, and Government has published 
it. Perhaps Government is now consider- 
ing what action should be taken on it. 
We submit for the consideradion „of the 
highest officers of the crown a piece of 
advice which Machiavelli has given to 
princes. ‘‘Never let a prince,” says he, 
“complain of the faults of the people under 
his rule, for they are due either to his 
negligence or else to his own example.” 

It may bè taken for granted that there 
has been and is a revolutionary movement 
confined to a very small section of the 
population. But ‘nothing happens with- 
outa cause. History teaches that in all 
countries where there have been revolu- 
tionary movements, the causes have been 
‘political and economic. Government ought 
to find out these causes in Ingia, and 
apply remedies which will go to the root 
of the matter. Without such? remedies, 
mere repression will not succeed. And the 
repressive measures * suggested by the 
Rowlatt Committee are calculated to 
perpetuate the state of unrest. 

The majority of the people of India are 
not turbulent. Government should serious- 
ly consider why even asmall fraction of 
such a people should think of risking life, 
limb and liberty in a hopeless rebellious 
attempt against one of the most powerful 
governments in the world, In “The Ex- 
pansion of England”? by Professor’ J. R.’ 
Seely (Macmillen & Co., 1535), the people 
of India in the eighties of the last century 
are thus ogharacterised :— e 


€ 
".4We find a population which by habit and 


long tradition is absolutcly passive, which has been 
t * 





& 
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e eragonnaded by foreign military Governments, until 


We 
find also a population which has no sort of unity, in 
which nationalitiés lie in layers, one under another, 
and Idnguages wholly unlike each other are brought 
tegether by composite dialects caused by fusign. In 
otħer words, it {s,a population which for the Bent 
is wholly incapable of any common action. As I said, 
if it had a spark of that corporate life which dis- 
finguishes a nation, it could notębe held in such a 
grasp as we lay upon it. But there ts no immediate 
prospect of such a corporate life springing up in it.” 

e Itis not our purpose to examine in all 
its details the correctness of what the 

‘author says. What we would ask the 

wGovernment to calmly consider ig why 
athong such a population the idea of re; 
sistance has taken hold of the mind of eyen 
a small fraction, ard that pre-eminently 
in a province which Anglo-Indians have 
always despised for its real or supposed 
timidity. It will not do to fasten all the 
blame on the agitators.. When people’s 
stomachs are full they cannot be per- 
suaded by even the most gifted agitator to 
believe that they are hungry.The agitator’s 
words are fruitless unless they fall on fit 
soil; and no student of history need be 
es whatis the fit soil for revolutionary 
ideas. 


The Rowlatt Committee as Historians. 


The very first sentence of fhe report of 
the sedition committe runs thus: ‘‘Re- 
publican or Parliamentary forms of gov- 
ernment, as at present” understood, were 
neither desired nor known in India till 
after the establishment of British rule.” 
It is a curiously worded sentence. Can it 
mean that Republican or Parliamentary 


_the very conception of resistan§e has beam Jost. 


forms of government have been known in ` 


India after the establishment of British 
rule? Ifs0, in what sense? In the sense 
that they ase known to exist m India at 
present ? Or in the sense that the people 
of India’ have come to know?’ under British 
rule, of the existence of such forms of gév- 
ernment in foreign countries ? The mem- 
bers of the committee cannot certainly 
mean that the British people, after estab- 
lishing their rule in India, have introduced 
republican or parliamentary forms .of 
government ip this country ; for that is 
not a fact, and in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford ‘report the authors say, ‘‘Hitherto 
we have ruled India by 4 system of abso- 
lute government.” What the committee 
ean is that republican or parhamentary 
orms 


ladia, Now that is false, as “every, 


of government never existed in’ 


ne ee 
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schoolboy knows” gr ought toe iknow, 


‘as the fact is mentioned in many Eħglis 
eand vernacular text-books® of’ bistoty. 
‘Should the 


committee lay stress ° on 
the words, “as at present understood’, 
that would not give them a loophole of- 
escape. For itis not a peculiarity gf India 
alone that republican or parligmeftary 
forms of government as at present under- 
stood did not exist here in past ages. 
Democracy as at present undergtood is a 
thing of modern growth everywhere. The 
Eneyclopaedia Britannica (article Demo- 
cracy) tells us that ‘‘Democracy in modern: 
times is a very different thing from what it 


_ was in its best days in Greece and Rome.” 


Similarly we learn from Chambers’s Ency- 
clopaedia that “the modern democracy 
differs essentially from the ancient and 
medieval forms.” Therefore it is as point- 
less and useless to say that modern demo- 
cracy was non-existent in ancrent India 
(for it was unknown in all countries), as it 
would be to say that steamers were un- 
known in ancient India, for steamers wefe 
unknown in all countries in ancient afd 
medieval times. ° 


¢ 
e 


An Unfounded Apprehension. 


Fears have been expressed in some quat- 
ters that if the Reform Schemė were sub- 
jected to strong criticism, the “boon” 
might be withdrawn altogether.. We havé 
always opposed Such , beggarly fears | 
What would be the value of a thing which 


lay entirely in the power of other, people | 


to give or withdraw at pleasure? - `* 
e But that these fedrs’are quite unfounded 
would be at®nce clear from Sir John D. 
Rees’ attitude. His curious speech œb the 


scheme in the Housa of, Commons has been -` 


thus summarised by Reuter”: — e `. e 
Sir Jobn D. Rees urged a speedy carrying cnt of 
the proposals of the Report. If the-establishmeng of 
democracy in India led to a period of*Brabmin oli-* 
garchy that should not be greatly deplored. Brah- 
mins were the natural leaders of the people of India. 
The reception of the proposals by Extremists such as 
Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant showed that the pro- 
posals wese not likely to give away British powefig 
India. e 


EES w 
The logic of Sir “foků Rees may be 
briefly put thus: Whatever Mr. Tilak 
and Mrs. Besant condemn must be a good 
thing! So those who want to have the 
sgheme, the whole scheme, and nothing 
but the scheme, have only tq,criticise it 


severely to obtain their heart's desire? - 


— anren aina eea ere NL, 
a i 0 a 
on » 


-» 
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E Manhotd and Womanhood Suffrage for , Y 


Bombay, Presidency. 
his 


e : è 


e, Depressed Classes. 


' Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak is an ortho-. 


4 


dox Brahman, a Home Ruler, and the 
mosteinfluential ‘Home Rule leader jn the 
And what does 
ọ#gan, tife A®hratta, propose in 
order to place Brahman oligarehy on an 
unassailable basis? Why, wniversal man- 
hood arid womanhood suffrage for the 
Depressed Classes! . With reference to the 
steps recommended by the last session of 
the Depreased Classes Mission Conferencé 
for the elevation of this section of thé 
population, the Afahratte has made the 
following suggestion :—- ? 


““In our opinion one most effective way of acceler- 
ating the uplift of the depressed brethren of ours is 


to give every adult man and woman amongst them 
the municipal aud the political franchise 
we feel that Adult Franchise will be a great asset for 
the untouchables in their effarts to come up to the 
level of their more fortunate brethren.” 


And 


atttaseseses 


Ofir contemporary is right. 


Votes for Women. 


d 
In dndia women can, become graduates. 
They already serve in many Government 
and mercartile offices, and in Government 


and private educational institutions. They 


\ snidnage large landed estates of their own 


+t 


and -some trading concerns, too. They 
pay taxes, and areas much affected by the 
Paws of the country as men. There is no 
reason why they should not have the 
votes. In-provinces where the purdah 
psevails, it is necessary only to appoint 


*qudithed: women as polling officers, and 


make suitable arrangements for the identi? 
fication, of the voters. Votts given to 
wome®n would be calculated to diminish 


‘drunkenness, improve t@e sanitary corfdi- 


tion of tows and villages, advance the 


. .cause" of social purity, spread education 


among girls and’ women and make it 


_ mecessary to pay greater attention to the 


> 


health, educatibn and generał upbringing 
of children, - 


. Appointment of European Women 
to High Posts. s 


_ MeIndian women were appointed to 
high posts by Government, we would 
rgoice. Bet gecehtly three European 
women have been appointed to high 
posts, two as professors in Government 
colleges, one to dn assistant secretaryship > 
in Byrne. «Owing to the pacity of 
European imen to fill vacancies, 


e 


NOTES 


the ser- 
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sitioued. So they are geing to be help- 
mates of the males ih a new ‘way, namely, 
in the exploitation of India, in sucking her 
dry. eThe prospect is glaomy from another 
point of view, too. For_the women of the 
ruling race are likely to be haughtier and 
more tyrannical as officers than the men, 
and if the former get nervous or Offended, 
you have very little kope of obtaining 
justice at the hands of a male bureaucrat 
superior in official 
bureaucrat. 


. Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s Message to 
« the Wood National College. 


We take from the Commonweal the 
following message which was sent by 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Chancellor 
ofthe National” University, to the boys 
ofthe Wood National College, Madana- 
palle, on the occasion of the reopening of 
the College, in July, after the vatation: 


Every morning the messenger of light comes to the 
flower buds with the messag@ of hope for their 
blossoming. Every morning the same light also 
comes to us raising our curtain of sleep. The only 
word which it daily repeats to us is: “See.” But 
what is that message of expectation which this word 
carries ? Whatis that seeing whith is asthe flower- 
ing of our sight #@ The scene which the light brings 
before our eyes is inexpressibly great. But our seeing 
has not been as great as the scene presented to us, 
we have not fully seen. We have seen mere happen- 
ings, but not the deeper rath, which is measureless 
joy. And yet the morning light daily points its finger 
to the world. It bends down upon a grass blade 
with a smile that flls the sky and says to us, “See.” 


Dr. Nair’s Liberty of Speech. 


The following telegram will be found 
very edifying :— 


e s 

London, August 1. 

Is tbe House of Lords, replying to Lord 
Lamington, Lord Islington,gsaid that the Govern- 
ment, after further careful consideration, especially 
referring to th: fact that certain prominent Indians 
had*expressed views on she Report had decided to 
release Dr. Nair from his undertaking. Simultan- 
eously, in view of the non-differentiation between 
"Indians holding divergent views; the Government 
had further considered the case of Mr. Tilak who 
would shortly arrive in England in connection with 
a legal case. Mr. Tilak had accepted restrictions 
similar on“Dr. Nair, but had expressly stated that he 
reserved the right of appeal to the®Government to 
reconsider his case. The Governm@ot proposed, on 
Mr. Tilak’s arrival, further to consider the case 
regarding any appealde might make. 


‘The relevant question is not whether 
certain prominent Indians had expressed 
vieWs on the Report and therefore whether 
others should he allowed to do so orno 
But whether Indians of all kinds of politig&l 


: . -%@ 
ices of Zuropeafi women have been requi-; 


position to the female, 


$ 
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eviews would be impartglly gllowed to 
‘proceed to England; to' place thtir views 
before the British public. Dr. Nair has 
been‘allowed to proceed to England and 
ta carry on his political propaganda ghere, 
and therefore justice requires that other 
Indians should be allowed to go there and 
address the British public,—particularly 
the members of the Indian deputations 
turned back after they had finished part of 
their dangerous voyage. It is nota case 
, between Dr. Nair and Mr. Tilak personally 
‘and in their private capacity ; and even if 


` it,were, the British Government ought to 


have decided at once and said that Mr. 
Tilak would be allowed to speak and write 
on Indian politics af soon as he reached 
England. Lord Islington has simply said 
that “Government proposed, on Mr. 
Tilak’s arrival, further ‘to consider the 
case regarding any appeal he might 
make.” By the time he reaches England, 
Lord Sydenham, Lord Lamington and 
other men may be able to discover reasons 
why Mr. Tilake ought not to * be allowed 
to express his views on the reform scheme 
in England; and the War Cabinet may 
very obligingly yield to the pressure of 
the Sydenham » gang. All the incidents 
connected with Dr. Nair’s present visit to 
England are marked by an appearance of 
“cunning whichis discreditable to all the 
persons concerned. The doctor’s malady 
has been as obliging as the War Cabinct ; 
it left him the very moment he was ready 
for his propaganda on British soil. 

But India will have justice in spite of 
the efforts of her enemies. 

Incidentally we are reminded of the 


services rendered to the cause of Indian. 


reform by Mr. Saint Nihal Singh. Readers 
of British newspapers know how many 
articles he has contributed ‘to the British 
Press to place the case for India before,the 
British public. How*much more he could 
have done if he could- command sufficient 


resources to keep ten or twenty secretaries. 


Reciprocity Between India and the 
ominions. e 


The acceptance of the principle of reci- 
procity treatment between India and the 
Dominions is, for the most part, only of 
theoretical value. It will not result -in 
removing any of the ‘galling, injurious 
“nd insulting disabilities under which 
Indians labour in most parts of the South 
Aera Union as regards trading licenses, 


YA e 
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.children, would be 


r + 


the selection of premisz:s for dwelJing and” 


*trading purposes, tråvelliñg iu.trant cats 
eand railway etraius, ( 
- Until Indians in their counttfy have-the 


and other, matters. 


same amount of political powér as the 
whiteemen of the Dominions have in @heirs, 
there can be uo real reciprocity. For the 
conditions and restrictions as to iftwwigra® 
tion which any Dominion may fay dowa 
would be determined entirely by jts white 
inhabitants with a single eye tg their own 
interests ; but the conditious and restric- 
tions which would ‘be laid down by the 
Government of India would not be deter- 
mined solely or mainly by the elected 
representatiyes ‘of the people. of India. 
For, just as at present the bureaucracy are 
supreme in the affairs of the Indian Empire, 
so are they likely to remain after the re- 
form scheme has been given effect to ; and 
the bureaucracy donot act with a single 
eye to the interest and self-respeet of India. 
Of course, the recognition of the prigciple 
of reciprocity will do some ggod. It will 
enable travellers on pleasure, men of busi- 
ness and students seeking education togo 
to the Dominions, and reside there t@mpor- 
arily. It will enable “Indians already 
permanently domiciled in ‚other British 
countries” “to bring in their wives and 


minor children on condition (a) tat no‘ 


more than one wife ard her children‘shall 
be admitted for each Such Indjan and (b) 
that each individugl so admitted shall We 
certified by the Government of* India as, 
being lawful wife or child of such Indian.” 
But the observance of these conditions 
ould result in the, violatiort of the ®sanc-* 
ity of the marraige tic and great hardship 
and injustice to married womg@gn jn many 
cases, Considering the age at which girls. 
ar? generally mabried in, India and the 
marriage customs’ prevalent asiong, many 


communities; particularly the Musaltans,: : 


the plural wives of a single husband,are 
not to blame for his polygathy. Undef 
the circumstances, to compel a pofy- 
gamous man to practically discard all 
his wives : (with their issuc) except one, 
would be a great and undeserved wrong {o 
these discarded wives and their clfildren. 

€ are not pleadingy fof the perpetual 
recognition of polygamy. What woyid 
suffice to meet the needs of justice would 


be’ to lay down thlfat all the wives who . 


ad been married before the promulgation 


of the seviprocity'agreement, and ,their 
* admtsStble to, the ° 
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Dominioas, plural wives" married after entitled to ghut ogit only Dominion labour. 
that date being shut out. Itisaturious* But wltefeas Indian labourers require to ' 
«e iosfanée of kutian hypocrisy that wherease go to the Dominions, from the Dominions 
©  Wesferners ane “horrified” at the thought, ‘it is not labourers who come here,’ but 
ofa man having several wives married to tradegs,, professional men, Governmegt 
him legally and with religious ceremonies officers, men seeking mining and planting 
qnd thegyéore haying ga social status, there concessions, &c. This sort. of reciprocity, 
is no #uch,horror of practical polygamy of - then would be disadvantageous to India, 
e an licit and disreputable’ character. but would continue to enable tke white 
As regards reciprocity inthe matter of men pf the Dominiong to exploit India in 
immigration, the Dominions would shut allthe waysin which they have hithertd 
out Indian labour,*qand India would be done so. 3 


4 
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PARADOX. i i 
What love exhaled what beauty ! What desire 
: Broke whitely past the flesh, and in-dumb stone 
Found silence louder than the heart’s wild tone E 
- That for great sorrow built this moonlit pyré | 
Flame te white flame, minar and slender spire 
He bade arise, consuming his deep moan. o 
A , Vain ! Vain !...His grief for us to bliss has grown 
a _ « Through Beauty’s quenchless and preserving fire. ~ 
e ...Canst Thou not leave us to our little ends, 
SE ae ee Allah | nor our dear purposes annoy aes 
With something deeper than the eye can see, | 
Je Er As here, where, more than stricken love intends, 
a i o _ Sorrow is throned on everlasting joy, - : 
‘ in: * And Death is crowned with immortality ? 
oh oe S| FORGOTTEN WORKERS. a 
eee . Ten thousand and ten thousand came and went, 
°. . Forgotten builders of one lasting namie, 
— f Even as fuel perishes to flame, : 
. `e. . Grapes to new wine, their strength for others spent. 
5 “Yét here they have enfluring monument, 
al cg One with fhe master’s whom our lips proclaim ; 
Beyond the loud irrelevance of fame, 
A “DI worker lost, inthis great work cohtent. 
ee. œ :..Ah | smile on us who build Thy house of life, ° š 
, Allah ! that we, though nameless, have the grace 
bar" . To perish greatly in Thy rising fane 7 
a, C Where Beayty wields pain’s hammer, death’s keen knife, 
s k Grant us Oblivion in Thy’shining Face. 
All else forgotten, Thou alone remain, 


2 ' MURMURS IN THE DOME. : 
XK. ee Sunrise... The servant makes his morning round, ‘ 


*. 4 And on her tomb his’ duster flicks and swings ° 
DE ith a soft swish : ` a raucous beggar sings. | 
High in the dome, caught swiftly from the ground, =a 
urmur and murmur echo and rebound,  *. i er 
' Transflguring those abject common things ' = ae 
f eae To heavenly Bresences on rustling wings ° NPN 
te ‘ Joined in a conclave of.celestial sound | fi '. I 
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S i} we but ears made pure that we might hear, 
Allal! beydhd this flyiftg dist of speech, 
e ` The authentic Voice thateour vain word#eclipse, 
. Ah! then, the Infinite low murmuring near, 
. We might outsjng our beggar-whine, and reach - 


: A Godlike utterance on human Mps., 


: THE PASSING OF THE BUILDER. 
r For her alone, love’s queen, this queénly tomb 
» He planned ;,and,for himself in thought*essayed 
© On Jamuna’s thither margin to be laid 
In a severer pomp of kingly gloom. ° 
Ah! vainly men to fashian fate presume :-~ 
è Steadfast through passing empires, here arrayed 


meree- maaa eaaa aa reee a AAA 
-o wa w anma LNB BP aaa z 


iarann mn mrem 


e + In deathless beauty he himself had made. , s 
Pust by her dust, he finds his perfect doom, 
: "Open our eyes, and unto them display, 


è Allah ! 


the hidden Taj that through our strife 


Invisibly we build in passion’s fire 


And thought’s high sculpturing, 
Beautiful burial, sweet death in life, . š 
And peace at last beside the Heart’s Desire. 
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- HINDU LAW OF STAMPS; 


LL authorities point to the conclusion 
that a suitor in ancient India was 
not required to bring his action in 

a court of justice by the precious pay- 
ment of a duty in the shape of stamps as 
court-fees just as one has to do in our 
British Indian Courts, ndris it evident that 
any process-fees was levied from him. The 
King’s attendant performed the duties of 
the peon and process-server. This was due 
to the fact that a Hindu sovereign regard- 
ed it bjs paramount duty to administer 
justice „without the thought of any remu- 


neration. 
Traces ofa variety of fines and costs are 
abundant. ° 


Ordifarily a successful party had to 
pay nothing to the king. But an unsuccéss- 
ful party had to pay costs to his successful 
adversary who, in his turn, paid a portion . 
thereout to the king. 

A defendant who admitted his debt in 
the midst of the proceeding paid a fine of- 
five in the ,hundred. If he denied a 
claim butif if was subsequently proved 
to be true, a fine of twice the amount 
was realised from him (Manu VIII, reap 
A rich and dishonest debtor was dealt, 
with more severely. He was made to 
pay a fine of twenty per cent. ate : 

n 


Grant us each day 


+> + 


James H. Cousins. 
COURT-FEES AND COSTS , ° 


an undefended or ex parte case the fine 
was five in the hundred; ŷn a con- - 
tested case it was ten, All these fines 
went to the royal chest. Yajnavalkqa 1S. a 
much to the same effect. He says~that | 
although a litigant hat not to pay any 
fees pending the litigation, yet ke had: té 
pay some ‘costs after it, was Over.’ His 
statement which has been translated py ” 
Colebrooke runs thus: > po 28 
‘A debtor shall be forced -eo pay t@’the ° 
Ring ten in the hundred of the sum proved 
against hifi; and ‘the creditor ‚having 
received the sum due must pay five ®a the 
hyuedred...... i y. _ 
Colebrooke’S Diggst, Vol. I, 
i C.C. L, XXV, p 379. .: 
_ Vishnu also ordains to the same strain. 
He says that ‘if a creditor sueebefore thee 
King and folly establish ‘his claim, *tite 
debtor shall pay a tenth of the sum proved « 
as fine to him; and the plaintifi, having 
realisedethe sum due shall pay a twentieth 
part of if...’ ° 
3 (Colebrooke’s Digest, vòl Ii 
' C. C. Xa X XVII, p. 381) 
All those fines, it is Anterestimg to note, 
went to the ‘keepingup of the judicial 
agigiinistration » of the ancient Hindu 
t 


Sovereigys, . 
ps PG Groen. : 


-\oleprooke’s Digest, vol. I, p. 378). : 
SEEE SL ane OR ee a a A EEE EN A E O AA E ee Ne Oe ERE ee a ee ENE NES EEA Re E AE eR 
N tod Bnd anhiichad he Ahinach ChAntena Sarkan nt tha R M Dreasa OT Daenemntlia Cheaat Calauten 
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7 o MEMORY IMAGE AND IS REVIVAL ° ° 
, BY srr J. C. Boss. T 


F that mental revival of past experien- 

— ~O ce which we call memory, we may 

notice two different t}pes. One is 
the spontaneous and recurrent revival of 
some strong impression from which we 
cannot escape; in the second case the 
ptimary impression has faded away, and 
it is only. after an effort that we succeed _ 
in reviving the latent image. 

e he phenomenon of memory then, is 
aoncerned with some -after-effect of an im- 
pression induced by a stimulus. An in- 
vestigation of the after-effects of stimulus 
‘on very simple types of living tissue, may 
throw sorfie light on this obscure subject. 

| „It should be borne in mind that excita- 

3o tiotinduced bystimulus may find different 

e forms of, expression according to the in- 
,iicating ‘apparatus ; the same excitation 
niay” thas We exhibjted by mechanical 

. “hovefneht, electrical variation, or by 
sensory reSponse. 

X ;Asan instalce of mechanical response 

ty Stila *may be mentioned the sudden 

fall of theleaf or leaflets of certain sensitive 

plants/like Mimosa ‘pudica or Biophytum. 

` Sens tivum. In these there is a cushion- 

z like mass of, tissuegat the joint, ethe 

pulvintis, whic servestas the motile organ. 

“* Thé stem in the stalk of the plant con- 

, tains, as I; shave Shewn- elsewhere, a strand 

* of tissu which conducts excitation in 


motife organs, the excitatory reactions 
‘may still be detected by electrical response: 
I find that the tissueyofa plant under ex- 
citation undergoes a sudden electrid varia- 
tion, the character and sign of which is 
exactly the same as that of an excited 
animal tissue. By means of suitable 
galvanometers the response of all plants 
and every organ .of every plant may be 
recorded. The electric responseg to stimu- 
lation are found to be similar to the 
mechanical responses given by, motile. 
organs. 

In studying these records of Me a 
or electrical responses, it is found that 
the effect of strong stimúlus if more per- 
sistent than’that of feeble stimulus. This 
is equally true of the psychological reten- 
tion of an impression, AnothePwoticeable 
fact as regards thesubsidence of excitation 
or recovery, is that at first it is very rapid 
and then slows dwwn. This is also charac- 
teristic of the rate of forgetting. 

.Another remarkable analogy is the 
effect of continued stimulation ; the ex- 
citatory effect in the plant is fund. to 
increase at first with increasing duration, 
but wher too long continued, the effect 
undergoes a rapid diminution on account 
of fatigue. Similarly there is am actual 
ddngerin “cram” of reducing the image 
to be remembered, to the dimness ofan 


` precisely the’Same manner as the nerve ine overe xposed p photograph. 


* the animal. Stimulus thus causes an ex- 
citatory impulse in the plant which, reach- 
ving the pulvinus, gives rise to aneanswer- 
ing Contraction, in consequence of which 
thefe % a sudden tall of the leaf or oa ae 
On the wessatiggg of stimulus there § 
slow recovery leaf re-erecting 

to its normal ot gprea ecting 


means of a delicate ape ratus a pee 
may be taken of thip responsg a 








foci 





COV 
Fa the case of plants which possess n& 


single response. 


= MULTIPLE RESPONSE AND RECURRENT 


MEMORY. 


I have described how a gingle stimulus 
of moderate intensity, ges rise to a 
Taking Bfophytust =- 


sitiyum a oi oe age pla 







ay thusjobtain a sie sees 
' ponses tor node hte iali f the 
infpinging s ode be very tits 






it induces m®ltiple excitation "i een 
*repeated responses (Fig. 1. )S | AA 
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, fother words repeatifig the effect” of tha- 
| ¿Original stimulus in its compkeye gbsence . 
|e . Asa concrete example y take the 
‘| visualimpression ofa bright &oss against 
a dark background. ‘Under prifbary 
stimulus it is clear that we haye in the 
sensory field two aréas under diff€reatial ° 
excitations: The one—the excitef areq— 
in the, form of a cross ; the other, outside 
this, remaining unexcited. ‘The image of 
| the cross is therefore dueto the differential 
opt tetpneopbposeae;: | excitation of adefiniteregionin the sensory 
| ffeld. It is therefore obvious that in order 
fo revive the picture we have to reproduce, 
in the. absence ef primary stimulus, the ™ 
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ņa e 
. Fig. 1.—Multiple response in Averrhoa under a single 


strong electri¢al stimulus. same state °of differential excitation as 
’ Vertical marks below indicate time interval of 1 Was originally induced. i 
minute (inthis and in the following record). Evidently a pattern has been impressed 


j R on some sensitive area which remains 

I haye not only obtained by the mechani- latent. The tablet can never again be 
cal but also by the electrical mode of . rendered quite clean. The tissue, ¿which 
response. Moreover these echoing or was originally isotropic, must, have een 
multiple after-effects of strong stimulus rendered anisotropic, by the differérftial , 
occur in an interesting form in multiple action of stimulus imprinting ‘the latent 

-—visual sensation when the retina has been image. ° ° 

| excited "by intense light. The recurrent I shall now proceed to show that*suc 
after-image is very distinct atthe begin- anisotrophy is actually induced by the* 
njng, but becomes fainter after many latent impression left by stimufus. Next 
repetitions.” A fime comes when it is I shall demonstrate different’ methods by 
dificult to tell whether the image is areal which we candetect the areas of differe@tial - 
after-sensation or merely an effect of excitability, and finally -I shall show.how 

. “memory g~ There is, in fact, no hard’ thelatent memory image can be brought 


and fast‘ line between the two—one into excitatory prominence. S eg > =S 


merges simply into the other. Often the a A 
recurrent memory imag seems to dis- AFTER-EFFECT OF STIMULUS OS,EXCIT. | 
appear on account of weariness and the ABILITY AND CONDUCTIVITY. A: 
distractions of the “day ; but it may reap- Working with different, plant ayr j 


pear in all its vividness as soon as night fiad that the excitability of a-tissye is 
and solitude have brought the necessary hanced by mcverate stimulation - etluanced 
freedom frèm disturbance. Since an is- excitability thus being the ‘effec® of 
tense excitation is liable to recur spon- moderate stimulation, a tissue which has y 
taneously, without the action of the will previously been excited, is fendered mare 
or even mspite of it, it followsthat«any susceptible than one which has never been 7*4 
single impression, when, very intense, mAy excited. In a Mimosa whith has been kept 
become dominant and persist in automa- free from stimulation, a series of sub- ° 
tic recurrence. Examples of this are only «minimal stimuli were applied at regular ° 

* too familiar. `~. intervals. The first stimulus produced no » 

: excitation, the second gave rise to a very 

o Memory Revivar, feeble response ; as an after-effect of thede 

A more interesting form of memoryis stimulations, however, -the excitabilite o 

the revival of 4n impression the after-effect the®tissue was enhanced and the bse- 

of which has faded out. Here we find that feat u became e, 














10 tangible eftect of the jfmpression ilatly, the cond power of the 
it may sfill be recalled hp an effort. plarkt-nerve is eqghance¥ by previous stimus 
se @ the will. ° Ney mA speciyed of Mimosa, which has 
gaBthat such a*revival ofimprés- ` héif™kept, screened fyom external stimyla- 
ngy take place by bringing about tidn, has Tittle develbpment of cohduteing 
igi condition { of excitation; in * power, but by application of ,suecesXyve 


-- .. a è ——— emenn aaa aaam A aa 
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«stimyli the tissue which was formerly ing internglentrvou impulseJand this blow. 
ctyve now begins to condyct excitation, from within will revealthe greater excit- , 
> and béco increasingly effective under, ability of the lower’half of the pulvinus, by 
successive smuts This may be called the the resulting fall of the leaf, 


educative influente of stimulation. n ae sé 
It is thus clear that the area which has we ar Bae aan arene 


once ebeen locafly egcited is rendered re- L S 
latively more excitable than the neighbour- In the absence of any motile indication, 

© ing unexcited area. But such differences as for ex mple when the leafis pPysically 
we canifot discover by even the closest restnginel from . mowement, the latent 
scrutiny ; they are latent. differential excitability may still be made 

Let us next see how we can discriminate to exbibit itself by means of electrical Tassa 

these areas of latent impression——that ts ponse. Suitable electrical connections are . 
to say, of differential excitability. It i madebetween the upper and lower halves 

wm evident that the area ef greater excit- Ofthe pulvinus and an included galvano- 
ability willexhibit greater excitation under meter. The galvanometer needle will be 
stimulation, and we have seen that great- found to remain quiescent under he nor- 
er excitation may be manifested in different mal condition of rest. But if an excitation 
ways, depending on the different organs of be caused at some distant point on the 
expression. Greater excitation may thus . stem, the internal excitatory impulse will 
be evidenced first by greater contraction, act diffusely on’ both halves of the organ. 


$ 


seco dly by more intense electrical token “The latent differential excitability will now 


of ext ete of galvanometric negativity, be made manifest by the suddeneébccurrence 


or thirdl reater intensity of sensa- Of an electrical current, which flows 
tidn. eee through the pulvinus from the more excited ~ 


. lower to the more excited upper half. This 
DYNAMIC MANIFESTATION OF DIFFERENTIAL takes place, even when; as stated before, 
i e EXCITABILITY. the motile response of the leaf is physically 


As an example of the first let us take the restrained, and in organs whith are not 
putigus of Mimosa, the upper halves of conspicuously motile at all. In other 
which through the action of light and other words, the part of the organ which is 

° stimuli of. the environment have be- possessed of greater latent itability 
eqmie anisdtropic or differentially excit- will, under the test of diffuse ‘stimulus, 
Qble.. wre had not been previously aware become galvanometrically’ negative. If 
\of the peculiar chhracteristics of the pulvi- this particular væiation of electrical con. 

y$, its quiescant condition would have dition were visible, the more excited lower 
e giyeu-t& no clue to its latent excitabilities, half of the organ wotld be seen to glow 


But differences which were latent could be with light. From these demonstrations 
brought. intodynamie promittence by the we see that latent impalpable differences 
actiow” Of å testing blow. Let usapplya of excitability may be wakéhed into 


‘ piftuse stimulus which ill act directlyeon greater preminence by the shogk of diffused 
both halves of the pulvinus. The direction stimulus, whether intemal or external, the 
sof therésulting excitatory movement will sign of this greater excitability being either 
now depénd on the greater contraction of greater contraction,or greater galvano- 
the’ more excitable half. * The spasmodic metric negativity. 


deown-movement of the leaf thus demon. . — 
strates the greater degree of latent excit- aa ick OF ANISOTROPIC STRUCTURE 


° ability of the lower half. Thus a diffuse AND ELECTRIC DISCHARGE. 
stimulus reveals the internal condiéion by The electrical organ of certain fishes, 


use stimulus w&s being unequally excitable onJts two sides, 
n the motile organ. In the Torpedo for example the anteriġ or 
‘within, or exter nervous su $face if more S t 

ring gbout equally sterior r non-nervo 
the, same result, The stinfalus inst of fraser stich pikes, in seri$ 
being applied on the pulvinus, ma thesescemain} quiescent in a 
ppl on a distant point of the ‘ste activity. Bu pas sudden i 
hefxcitation willbe transmitted as an‘- tnulation, induced dt the will 


ciusing a definite movement. Inthecase again, consist of a number Ae two, each 
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© “mal, the differdatial excifabilit *hitherto 
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Jatent is manifested electrically} the more 
excitable face of each plate becoming gal. 
veuometrically- negative. The pile-like 
arrangement ef these discs causes “their 
individual variations to act additively and 
thus determine the intensity of the lel 
eal discharge. . 


o EXPERIMENTAL REVIVAL OF LAreyr 
IMAGE, 


sme I may now describle an experiment 


‘which I have devised, exemplifyin 


the. 
process of the rise ofa latent impression 
into vividness under the action of diffuse 
stimulgs. We may tatea metallic surface, a 
leat, in which different areas are impressed 
with latent* variations. of excitability, in 
consequence of the previous action 
on them of stimulating or depressing 
agents. AA’ A” is the indifferent back- 
ground represented as grey. Another por- 
tion «B h&s its excitability exalted as an 
vafter-effect of some stimulating agent. 


{This ig. represented as white. In still a 


third portion C, the excitability bas been 
depressed, this being represented as black. 
This latent impress of unequal excitability 
has for purposes of convenience been des- 
cribed by means ofa 
scheme oflight and 
shade. Bdt in reality 
there is no outward 
sign of difference. An 
electric contact with 
a galvanometer is 
kept permanently 
madeto the indiffer- 
ent surfage A”. The 
second or the explor- : 
ing contact is now ° 
moved, along tHe y 
plate and while it 
‘rests on any point, ° 
the plate is excited 

as a whole by vibra- | - 
tion.. The galvano- 
meter under this ||, 
arrangement willde- |! 
tect differengial exci- | 
-tability. Aselong as 
t exploring ,wire 
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eresponsive up-movement of: 
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fon the area B, the latent enhancerflent of- 
excitability there shows itselfpy,a sudd 
galvano- 
meter. When the e er in passes 
aver B and reaches the ifidifferent amea 4, 
response tlisappears. But. when,it reach- 
es C with its depress@d excitability, gheree 
is another*responsive movement, this time 
in a reversed or down direction. It is 
thus seen that the impress madè by the 
action of stimulus, though it rem&ins latent 
and invisible, can be fevived by the impact 
of a tresh excitatory impulse. (F%g. 2). 


DEATH-STRUGGLE AND MEMORY-REVIVAL. 


To return*to the case of revival of latent 
impressions, we have seen that the local- 
ised effect of a stimulus is to render the 
affected tissue more excitable, or.a better 
conductor of excitation. Thus the pattern 
of excitation impressed by, the primary 
stimulus remains as latent areas of greater 
excitability, and a diffused stitulus“of the 
effort of the will wakes up ifffo sensory 
prominence the dormant memory apd 
vivifies once more the impression that had ' 
faded. s 
Before concluding I may perhaps réfer 


to a widespread belief that iin the case of 


be 
©. e 
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-asuddén death-struggle,” as for example ing whether tl plant, fs the point ef, 


altogether erstition. I have bee -moment a sudden electrical spasm sweeps 
toldeby aracquaint&nce of mine who was thrqugh every part of the organism. Syeh 
revived from’ drowning, that he had this a strong and diffused stimulation—now 

e experiefice. ASsumsing the correctness of iryroluntary—may be.expected in a human 
this, cestain experimental reguits which bject to crowd into one brief flash ‘a 

* I‘tave obtained may be pertinent to the panoramic sutcession of all the memory 
‘subject? The experiment consisted în find- images Jatent in the organism, 

, a 


v- ” 
+ 


fren drowpįng, the memory of the past death? gave any signal offhe approaching 
» ‘comes’ sane This*may not be crisis. I‘ found .that at this critical 


“@ e 7 a 
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ae AT HOME AND OUTSIDE ^“ E 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. ° 
CHAPTER XI. “AJl T RER He the bey Queen 
r aa Bee,” Sandip rambled on, “are really fights 
L : RAAI A STORE: between magical forces. Spell cast against 
ee sk 18. spell,—noiseless weapons whickf’reach even 


sank within me. On what perilous you my match. Your quiver is full, „l 

adventure had I sent this onlyson know, you artful warrior Quetn! You 

* of his mother. O God, why need my expia- are the only one in the world who has 
tion have such pomp and circumstance? been able to turn Sandip out and call 
Could I nót be allowed to suffer alone Sandip back, at your Sweet™will. Well, 

| e wWaehout inviting all this multitude to your quarty is at your feet. What will 
e share my punishment ?.Oh let not this you do with him. now ? Shall you give 
innocent child fall victim to Your wrath. him the coup de grace, or would you keep 

*.- Tcajled him back—“Amulya!”? My voice him in your cage? Let me warn you 
~N \*sotustdetl so feebly, it failed to reach him. I beforehand, Queen, you will find the beast 
Oe ugeto the door and called again: as dificult to N]! outright as tọ keep in 


: W': Amulya’s departure my heart invisible targets. At last I have ‘met in 


..\e“Amulya !? He had gone. bondage. Anyway, why lose time in 
sos N o issthere ?” trying your magic weapons ?” 
“Rani Mother!’ ° ° Sandip must`have felt the shadow of 


‘Go and tell Amulya Babu that I want approaching defeat, which made him try 
hie? to gain time by chattering away’ without 
rs What exactly. happened I could not waitinge for a reply. I bejieve he knew 

mak oqut,—the mas, perhaps, was not that I had sent the messenger for Amulya, 
‘ fafhiliar with Amulya’s name,—but he whose name the man must have mentioned. 
yeturned/almpst at „once followed by In spite of that hę had deliberately played 
> Sandip? this trick. He was now trying to avoid 
“°° “The ver} moment you sent me away,» giving me any opening to tell him that it 
e he said as he came in, “I hada presenti mgA mulya I wanted, not him. But bis 
ment that you would call me back. T Stratagem was futile, for I could see his 
» attraction of the same moon causes both weakness through it. I must not yield up 

B and flow. I was so sure of being sent a pin’s point of the ground I had gained. 
dt, That I was agtually waiting out fh the “Sandip Babu,” I said, “I wonder how 
e passage, As n as I caught sight of you can go on making these; 
your rhan, coig from your room, I said: speeches] withbut a stbp. Do 
. ‘Yes, yes, I am mings! am coming at / them upby heart, beforthang ?” 
once |!’ before he could ufter a wo Thy Sandis fac&flushed inst tiy. 
up-country lout wąs surpriseg, I “ell ° ivhavejheard,” I continggd, “ 
yi! He“stared atl me, open-motithed, as pfofessionabreciters keep a bbk Jl oe 

Wie thohgt I knew magic. , - `- *- kinds of ready-mdde discours®s, Whi 






I have 


mg, fam not righteous. 
no’ beliefs. qanly believe in her whom, 
above alle#se in world, I have been 


able to realise.” : _ 9 ° 

Wogderful! It was really wonderful. 
*Onlwa minute ago I’had despised this man 
wéth all my heart. But what I had 
thought to be mere ashes? now glowed 
with livigg fire. That the fire in him is 
true is beyond doubt. Oh why has God 
made man sucha mixed creature,—was jt 
only to Show His supernatural sleight of 
hand ? Only a few minutes ago I had 
thought that: Sandip, Whoa I had once 
taken to be a hero, was only the hero of 
melodrama. But that is not so, notso. 
Even behind the trappings of the stage, a 
true hero may sometimes be lurking. 

There is much in Sandip that is coarse, 
that is sensuous, that ¢s false, that is over- 
laid with layer after layer of fleshly cover- 
ang. Yet,~yetit is best to confess that there 
i a great deal in him which we do not, 
can not, understand to its innermost 
dept#,—much in ourseives, too. A wonder- 
Yul thing is man. What great mysterious 
purpose hè is working out only the Ter- 
rihle One knows,—meanwhile we groan 

ebene&th the brunt of it. Shiva is the Lord 
e of Chaos.; He is all Joy. He will destroy 

pur bonds.’ — ° 
-I canndt bit feel, again and again, that 
N. Whereare’two parsons in me. One recoils 

` from Sandip in terrible aspect of Chaos 

» Sthe gether, feels that very vision to be 

sweetly alluring: The.sinking ship drags 

down all who are swimming round it. 

Sandip.is just such a force of destruction, 

. —his immense attraction gets hold of one 

‘before fear cay come &o the rescue,—and 

then, in the twinkling of an eye, one is 

™ drawn “ies irresistibly, from all light, 
all. good, dll-frdedom of the sky, all air 
that can We breathed,—from lifelong accu- 
mylations, from everyday cdres—right to 
° the bottom of dissolution. . 

„From some realm of calamity has 
andip come as its messenger ; affd as he 
staks the land muttering unholy eer - 
tiong, fo him flock gil the boys and youths. 
The mother, se _in the lotus-heart of 
the Country is wailigg her heart out; for 
they have broken open het store room, 
there to hold their drunken revelry. 
hoasd of, nectar they 





wogd smash into bits. Truce, I feel with 


ch ’. 
ould pour att on” 
the T Her’ time-honoured vessels they., 


y Ar 5 


being infedted withstheir exeitement. 
. . Truth itself has sent us this temptation 
to test,our trustiness in upholding its cagn- 
mandments. Intoxication masquerades in 
hegvenly garb, and dances before the 

grims saying: ‘Fools you are that 
pursue the fruftless path of renvaciation, 
Its way} is long, its,time passing slow. 
So Pas the Wielder of the Thunderboft 
sent me to you. Behold, I the beautiful, 
the passionate, I will accept you,—in m 
embrace you will find fulfilment.’ o 
- After a pause Sandip, addressed me 
again: “Goddess, the time has come for me 
to leave you. It is well. The werk of 
your nearness has been done. By lin- 
gering longer it would only become undone 
again, little by little. Allis lost, if in our 
greed we try to cheapen that which is 
the greatest thing on earth. That which is 
infinite within the moment, onlyegets to be 
circumscribed if spread out in time. We 
were about to spoil our infinite moment, 
when it was your uplifted thunWerbolt 
which came to the rescue. You intervened 
to save the purity of your own worship,— 
and in so doing you atso gseved your 
worshipper.» In my leave-taking today 
your worship stands out the biggest thing. 

“Goddess, I, also, set you free to-day. 
My earthen temple could hold you no 
longer,—every moment it was on the point 
of breaking ap&t. Today I depart to 
worship your larger image in a larger 
temple. I can gain you more truly only at 
a distance from yourself. Here I had only 
your favour, there I shall be vowwchsafed 
your boon.” i e ° 

My jewel casket was lying on the table. 
I held it up aloft as I said: ‘I charge you 
to convey these my jewels to the e@bject of 
my worship,—to whom I have dedicated 
them through you.’” 


My husband remained silent. Sandip 


"left thegsvom. 


19. 


I had just sat down to make some 
cakes for Amulya when th&Senior Rani 
came upon the scene. “Ohe dear, Jugior 
Rani, has it come to this that you 
make cakes\for your ow i\birthda 
.¢xclaimed. 









aNd for wim [Pout 


“Ts there 
be netting thdn ?” I asked. 
. “But thisis hot the day when 
think of feasting thers. It is 
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: pas lighted the ragitlg flame of destruétio# her; but, at the same tjafe, I cannot help . 
: aths 


rrr o nm rr rnin te een vate et nt 
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, “feast you. I waejust Shida ot making “Myebirthday !” I Said. å 


’ 
a 


$ 


-pwn money after all.- I wantedf to 





something up, when I heard thebstaggering 


6 
° z" 
e “Oh, any pretext seems ge notigh,’t 
news which completely upset me. A gang ¢she went on. “Many vai ple have I 
seen in 


-d five or six hundred men, they say, raided 


one of our tréastiries and made off with 
six. thousand rupees. Our house, wilk be 
looted next, they expect.” 

- I feltegreatly relieved. So it was he 
sen 
for Amulya at once and tell him thft he 

eed only hand over those notes to my hus- 
band and leave the explanations to me. 

-“You are a wonderful creature Iy my 
sister-in-law breke out, at the change in 
my countenance. “Have you then really 
no such thing as fear ?” 

“I cannot believe it,” I said. “Why 
should they loot our house?” 

“Not believe it, indeed! Who could 
have believed that they would attack our 
treasury, either ?” 

Ll made, no reply but bent over my 
cakes, putting in the cocoanut stuffing. 

“Well I’m off’, said the Senior Rani 


after & prolonged stare atme. “I must 


see brother Nikhil and get something 
done about sending off my money to 
Calcutta, before*it’s too late.” 

“She was no sooner gone. than I left 

the cakes to take care of themselves and 
rushed off to my dressing room, shutting 
myself inside. My husband’s tunic with 
the keys in its pocket, was still hanging 
there,—so forgetful wa he. I took the 
key of the iron safe off the ring and kept 
it by me, hidden in the folds of my dress. 
- Then there camea knocking at the door. 
“I am firessing,” I called out. I could hear 
the Sehiow Kani saying: “Only a minute 
ago l saw her making cakes and now she 
is busy dressing up, What next, I wonder ! 
One of their Bande Mataram meetings is 
on, I suppose. I say, Robber Queen,” she 
called out tome. “Are you taking stock 
‘of your loot ?” 

When they went away I har 
what made me open the safe. 
there was a lurking hope that it might all 
be a dream. What, if on pulling*out the 
inside dra 
golg there, juSt as before? Alas, everything 


y as the trust whigh had been 
e ipi the fi 





are vou gotas td dress to-dav.” 


know g 


wêr, I should find the rolls of- 


iled 4t me: “How . 


my day, bu u b fhem all 
hollow.” . 


I was about to summapa serrant to 


send after Amulya, when one of the emen ° 


came up With a little note, which he hand- 
ed toane. It was from Amulya. ‘‘Sister’’ 
he wrote ‘You invited me this afternoon, 
but I thought I should not wait. Let me 
first execute your bidding and then come 
for my prasad. I may be a littlefate.”’ 

To whom could he be going to return 
that money ; into’ what fresh entanglement 
was the poor boy rushing ? O miserable 
woman, you can only send him off like an 
arrow, but not recall him if you miss 
your aim. 

I should have declared at once that 
I was at the bottom of this robbery. But 
women live on the trust of their surround- 
ings,—that is their whole wogld. If once, 
itis out that that trust has been secretby 
betrayed, their place in their world «as 
lost. They have then to stand updi the 
fragments of the thing they have broken, 
and its jagged edges keep on*® weunding 
at every turn. To sin is easy enou 


* 


h, 
but to make up for it is above all difficult ° 


for a woman. ~ 

It is some time since đll easy approaches 
for commynion with my ‘husband’ bayé 
been closed to me. Haw ther cold? 


al 


burst on him with this stupenddus news ? 7 


He was very late in coming for hig meg 
today,—nearly twop’clock. He was absegt- 
minded and, hardly touched ‘any‘food. I 
had lost “even the right to préss him to 


take a little more. I had to avert m§ face | 


to Wipe away my tears. , 


Sn ` 
I wanted so badly to say to dim; ‘Do 


come into our room and rest awhile, you ™ 


look so tired.”.I had \just ‘cleared my 


throat with a little cough, when’a servant’ 


hurried in to*say that the Police Inspettpr 
had brought Panchu up to the pdlace: My 
husband, with the shadow on his face 
deepened, left his meal unfinished and wenj 


Yt. oe 
A little later the see y apptard. 


O 


“Why did you not septa me word when 
Brother Nikhil came igf"’ ‘she complained. 
“AS he was late I theught I might as well 
fipish my bath inthe meantime. How- 


“ever didshe managejto finish with lis meal 
.s0 soon?” wos $ 


` «Why. did vou want him fon anythiio” 


+ 
rad 
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„e ‘“Whatis this about both of you goin and said:, “Ohg Rani Mother ! for good, 
DF to Calcutta tomorrow? All I call nesssake put away my gold necklet and 
2 ‘say iss! Wot going to*be left here? armlets th your ison Safe.’ To whom 
alone. J spn get startled out of my® .was'I to explain that the Rani herself had 
Itfe at evef¥ sound, -with all these dacoits been weaving all this network of troubje, 
about. Is it quite settled about your going aud had got caught fn is, too! I had to 
e tomoreSw P € e, ply- the benign protector and take 
‘Vesg’ said I, though I only just now arge of Khema’s ornaments and Thako’s 
*e h@ard it; and though, moreover, I was savings. Thetmilk-woman, in ķer turn, 
not at all sure that before tomorréw our brogght} along and kept in my room a 
‘history would not take sucha turn asto box‘in which were a Benares sari ami 
make it all one whéther we went or stayed, some other of her valued possessions. “I 
After that, what our home, our life would got these at your wedding,” she told mem- 
be like, was utterly beyond my ken,—it When, tomorrow, my,iron safe will: 
ge seemed so misty, dream-[ke ! tbe opened in the pregence of these— 
Ina very few hours, now, my unseen Khema, Thako, the milkwoman and all the 
fate would become visible. Was there no rest—stop, let me fot think of gt! Let 
one who could, keep on postponingthe me rather try to think what it will be 
flight of these hours, from day to day, like when thig 3rd day of Magh comes 
and so make them long enough for me to round again after a year has passed. Will 
set things right, so far as in me lay ? The all the wounds of my home life then be still 
tiie dufing* which the seed lies under- as fresh as ever? ... , 
ground is'long—so long indeed that one Amulya writes that he will come later 
° forgets that there is any danger of its in the evening. I cannot refhaine alone 
P Sprouting. But. once its shoot shows up with my thoughts, doing nothing. So l 
aboye the surface, it grows and growsso sitdown again to make cakes for him. 
efast, there is no time fo cover it up, neither Ihave finished making quite a quantity, 
with skirt, nor body, nor even life itself. but still I must go on. Who will eat 
I will try to think of it no more, but them? I shall distribute them amongst 
sit, quiet, passive and callous,—let the the servants. I tust do so this ver 
crash come when it may. By the day night. To-nightis my limit. To-morrow 
after tomorrow all will be over, anyhow, will not be in my hands. ; 

e publicity, laughter, bewailing, questions, I went on untjringly, frying‘cake after 
‘(explanations,—everything. - cake. Every now and thenit seemed.to me 
ee But leannotorget the face of Amulya, that there was me noise in the direction 

\«—beautiful, radiant, with devotion. He of my rooms, upstairs. Could it be that 
e dithcfot wait, despairing, forthe blow of my husband had missed the key of the safe, 
fate to fall, ‘but rushed into the thickeof andthe Senior Rani had assembled all 
danger. Wretched womas thatIam,Ido the servants to help him to hunt for it? 
hime rtvetence. Heis my boy-god. Under No, I must not pay heed to thesersounds. 
`, the pretext of his playfulness he took from Let me shut the door. 
me the weigat of my burden. He wotild I rose to do so, when Thako came pant- 
, gaze me*by taking the punishment meant ingin: “Rani Mother, O Rani Nother!” 
for me on‘hissownhead. ButhowamlI » “Oh get away !’* I snapped out, cutting 
> to bear this terfible merty of my God ? her short. “Don’t come bothering me,” 
e+ eOh my child, my child, J do you rever., “The Senior Rani mother wants you,” 
e nce. Little brother mine, I do you rever- she ynt on. “Her nephew has brought 
ence. Pure are you, beautiful are yom a wonderful machine from Calcutta. 
$ do you reverence. May you cope to my It talks like a man. Do come and hear 
®arms, in the next birth, as my own child, it!” * 


y- 


i e 


-tais my peayey. I did ‘not know whether%o laugh or to 
, i cry. So ofall things a gramophone needs 
° 19 m 4 20. must come on-the scene at such Mime, 








nasal 
at a 
ackine 


Rumour becam\ busy on every ‘Side. repeating at every winding 

he police were coftinually in and’ out. ‘twang ojf\its taeatrical sonffjs! 

ae of the house were in a g'éeat. fearsome oh sults wheg a 
: * , 







y. æ ee 2 i apts a man i 
poema, my maid, came up to ime. The sha S of evening began gto g. 


met bt 





treet a 
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* announce himseMeyet | 
* I summoned a servant and 


—_—_——. reir i cn a ei 


a: ~ 
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knew that Amulya woulg now delay to 
could not wait. 
aid: “Go 
and fell Amulya Babu to come straight’ 
imyhere.’ The map came back after a 
while to say that Amulya was not in,— 
he had not come back since he had gone 
“Gone!” The last word struck my 
ears likea wail in the gathering Toe 
Amulya gone! Hadehe then comé lie a 
streak of light from the setting sun, only 
tobe gone forever? All kinds of possible 
_and impossible dangers flitted through 
may mind. It was I who had sent hi to 


his death. What if he was fearless, that” 


only showed His greatness of heart. But 
after tis how was I to go on living ? 

I had no memento of Amulya save that 
pistol,—his reverence offering. It seemed 
to me that this was a sign given by 
Providence. 
taminated my life at its ‘very root,—my 
God in thg form of a child had left with 
me the means of wiping it away, and 
then vanished. Oh the loving gift—the 


t saving Grace that lay hidden within it! ` 


¢ 


_I opened my box and took out the 
pistol, lifting it reverently to my forehead. 
At that nfoment the gongs clanged out 
from the temple attached to our house. 
I prostrated myself in salutation. 

In the evening I feasted the whole 
household with my cakes. “You have 
managed a wonderful birthday feast,—and 
all by yourself too!fexclaimed my 
sister-in-law. “But you must leave some- 
-thing for us to do.” With this she turned 

„on her ‘gramophone and let loose the 
shrill tfeble of the Calcutta actresses all 
over the place. It seemed like a stable full 
of neighing fillies, ° 

It got quite late before the feasting was 
over, Ishad a sudden longing to end 
my birthday celebratjon by taking the 
dust of my husband’s feet. I went up to 


the bed room and found him fast asleep. . ane th ¢ 
v He had had such a worrying, trys p w with the sound of 


ay. 
I raised the edge of the mosquito curt ; 
very very gently, and laid my head near 
his feet. My hair must have touched him, 
for he moved his legs in his sleep and 
my hedd away. 

en went out and ‘sat in the west 

h. silk-cotton tree, avhich had 
Ta aves, stoodf therd in the dis- 
1 
mgn wassetting. 








of a sudden 


eat me. 


This guilt which had con-. 


a skeletorf. Bepind sit the ` 


e Becling that) the, very stars in“ 


is sky were afraid of*me,—that,th® wholg- 


fthe night world was logking agkanee; 
Why ? Because I w ne, «© |. 

There is nothing sa_oddin Qreation ag 
the man who is alone. “Eyen he vehose 
near ones have all died, ong by one, is not 
alone, —companionshi® comes i®r bhim ° 
from behind the screen of death. ® But he, 
whose,kin are there, yet no longer near, 
who has dropped out of all the varied.. 
companionship of a full.home,—the starry 
universe itself seems tð bristle to look on 
hfm in his darkness. e 
* Where Iam, I am not. lam far away 
from those who eare around me. .I live 
and move upon a world-wide chasm of 
separation, unstable as the dew-drop 
upon the lotus leaf. 

Why do not men change wholly when 
they change? When I look into my heart, 


I find everything that was, there, still < 


there, —only they are topsy-turvy. Things 
that were well-ordered haye bécome, 
jumbled up. The gems that Were strung 
into a garland are now rolling in the. 
dust. And so my heart is breaking. ° 


I feel I want to die. Yet in my heart. 


everything still lives,—nor ever issdeath 
can Isee the end of it alf: rather, in 


death there seems to be ever so much e 


more of repining. What is to -be ended 
must be ended in this «life,—there is no 
other way out. . > oaa 

Oh forgive me just 


2, 


as the wealth of my life, I have made inte’ 
my burden. Ican neither. bear it ‘lo 
nor give it ip n 

tr 


O Lord, sound once agdin 
those flute 


Ains which you played for 


me, long ago, standing at the rosy ed$e of _ 


my*morning sky, and let all my ` com- s 
plexities become easy. Nofhing, save the 
music of your flute can make whole Phat 
which has been broken, \make pure that 
which has been sullied. Create tay home “ 
your flute. No° 
other way can I see. 

I threw myself prone on the ground 
and sobbed aloud. It was mercy that], 
beseeched,—some little mercy from s®me- 
whtre, some shelter, seme’sign of ve- 
ness, some hope that might byng about 
the,end. “Lord,” I vet to myself, “I 
shall lie here, waiting And* waiting, touch 
ing, neither food nor drink, so long as 
yofir blesging does not reach me.”, è œ 

-I héard the sound of footsteps. vee 
Says that the gods do not show tm- 


| once, only tis timed”, 
Lord! Allthat yow gave into»my hands - 


er, ° 


“ 


i 


m 


. 
1 


Ld 


* selves fo mortal meh ? ‘I did not raisé 1 


face to laok ep, lest the sight of it shou 
break the Sgell 
let your feaVtonch my head. Come, Lord, 
and $tand upon*my throbbing heart, aad 
at thatgnomen; let me die. ` 

Ke tame and sat*near my head. Who? 
My hufband ! The seat of tRe god, who 
could not bear to witness nfy grief, moved 
under the welght of his presence. | felt 
that I should “swoon. And then the pain 
at my heart burst its way ont in an over- 
whelmin§ flood of tears,tearing through all 
my obstructing veins and nerves, I strain- 
ed his feet to my bosoth,—gh why could 
not their impress remain there for ever ? 

He tenderly stroked my head. I receiv- 
ed his blessing. Now I shall be able to 
take up the penalty of public humiliation 
which shall be mine tomorrow, and 


+ 


a 9 


existence, in the distant past, of 


MAS proofs have come to light of the 


~ the republican form of Govern- 
ment in India, arti the fact is now so well 


Cstablished that it ig not in the least 
fi 


` 


ecéssar’y to enumerate them here. There 
wefe maffy republics in India about the 
Hepinning of the Buddhistic period—parti- 
éulftly in seteral of those tribal areas whigh 
surrounded’ the birth-place of that great 
man:—Siddhartha Gautama, the Buddha 
(the Enlightened One). But to most of 
the readers, of this aeticle it will confeas 
as agreeable discovety to learn that a 
republic existed in India till less than 150 
years ago. -This, however, has really 
been the.*case. It was the little republic 


thirteenth century of the Christian er 

by a heroic little band of Sengar Rajputs 
ewho had fled from the irresistible on- 
slaufht of the Mahomedans. It lasted for 
about 500 years.’ This land now forms a 
pargana, of the Ballia district of the United 
Provinces of “Agra and Oudh, but «the 
bulk of it—83 per eent. according to the 
1907 Gazetteer of the .district—is till 
owne and, held by the Sengaes in the 
eh rachara*(literally’ brotherhood) formy 
of gxenute, . 


i E Wages : 
THE LAST RESUBLIC OF THE HINDUS ° 


. Come, oh come, come and 


THE LAST REPUBLIC OF THE HINDUS 


By Kunwar Ssiv NATH SINGH SENGAR, BIKANER. | 


the comma 
ppan 
, fell to the Ks 


6 i ee 
offer st{n°all sancerity, at the feet of my 


God. . ° 

. But what keeps crushing my Heart is 
the thought that the festive pipes whch 
played at my wedding, nine years ago, 


y! sever play for me again in this life, — 
e 


pipes which had first welcomed me into 
this house. Oh, what rigour of penance is 
there which can serye to bring me once 
more, red-robed and sandal-paste-anointell, 
to my place upon that same bridal seat? 


How many years, how many ages, aeon,’ 


must pass before I can find my way back 
«to that day of nine years ago? 

God can create new things, but has 
even He the power ‘to create afresh that 
which has been destroyed ? 

(To be concluded) ° 
Translated by 
,*  SURENDRANATH TAGORE. 








Let us here reproduce a few lines from 
the Gazetteer of the district. 


“Amongst the earliest Rajput immigrants were 
the Sengars.” (P, 140) “Their history is remark: 
able, for at all times they were renowned for their 
strength and courage, but on no occasion do they seem 
to have had a e e Raja, the republican nature 
of their institution being illustrated by the fact tbat 
the 537 mahals into which the pargana (Lakhnesar) 


is now divided are all held in bhaiyachara tenure. . 


Nevertheless their union was so comple that the 
Sengars were the only clan who preserved their pro- 
prietary rights intact.” (P. 228) “Tee democratic 
spirit was not so strong in the case of the clans in 
other pargafias.” (P. 87). . 

Before proceeding further we shall show 
hew and why our republics differed in one 
important respect® from those of other 
countries. | 


of Lakhnesdr and was founded in the” GS ap system of us Hindus is older 


he age of the great Buddha. It only 
meant the classification of the population 
of the country into four interdependent di- 
visions (varnas) accordin& to ‘qualities 
and actions.’ ° w 
Each division was an undet 
component part of cne compact 
whole with its 5 a clear! 
goad of the 








nd protection 
attriya. In thei 
of life theyewere the permanent 


ovefnance 
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œ tives of the remaining thre varngs ds they rereissed the less powerful \didethis kingi.’ 
” * (the other) varnas were%n theirs. om of the Sehgars becomes? The Mahe- 
Separate clans of Kshattriyas formed- medans made several of its caggt branches 
Separate governments in their respeetive (now represented by thé Raj f Bharely, 
spheres of influehee which, needless to say, Rtruand Hardoi ; the Diwar of Sarawan ; 
panged with the times. Indoing.so qe the Raos of Kakhgotus Bhikeg and A 
clansmen either elected one of themselve® Riniyan; the Rawats of Kurgi; eand 
as their ling or carried on the government others) one by one independent of the 
conjointly inthe nange of the brotherhpod. House of Kanar which the Raja of 
hese latter were our republics. TheSame Jagamanpur now represents agd levied 
we WAS doubtless the model of the tribal tribute from them. ee oe 
Jepublics of 2500 years ago that weread Some liberty-loving Sengar Rajputs, 
ofin Buddhistic literature. Such clam re- mostly from Phapund, which was’ also 
publics were a recognised form of govern? one of the cadet, chiefships, would not 
ment also in the time.ofthe Maurya king stand the humiliation, and, bidding adieu 
Chand&igupta (322-298 B.c.), whose to their kith and kin as well as their own 
minister Chanakya alias Kautilya or hearths and homes, set out in search of 
Vishungupta, in his now famous “Artha- ‘a place in the Sun’ where they and their 
tra” save — ” that i children could live like free men. Two 
a yS, gq ARTIR, at 1S elderly brothers, Hari Sah alias Sur Sah 
+ tosay, “Sovereignty may be the property and Bir Sah, headed and led this little 
of aclan.’, Itis a mistake to callthem adventurous band of great souls. .'e 
oligarthies or give them any other name, ‘Where there is a will ther@is a way.’ e 
- for the simple reason given above, viz., the They travelled far to the east and if 
Kshat ‘tyas were the representatives of course of time reached the country betyveeh 
the nation asa whole charged with the the Ghagra and tHe Ganges. Its rugged, 
governance of the country. and secluded nature and its thick, primeval 
At the time of the fall ofthe kingdom forests at once appealed tothe military 
of Kanauj at the hand of Shihabuddin instinct of the Rajputs. In this veritable 
Muhammud Ghori in 1194 the Sengar fastness of nature they planted their 
Rajputs ruled over that part of the colonies here and there and the lańd stood  « 
country on either bank af the Jumna which them in good stead throughayt the Maho-e 
now forms the: bulk of the Jalaun and medan period.. . n > 
Etawah districts of thy Agra Province Sur Sah and his people were more” - 
and is locally known after them by the fortunate than thé rest of the party,. 
name of Singarat ‘(Sringa-Rashtra) or They struck -upon the’ decaying’ Bhar e 
Singar-Ghar. It had by then been their principality of Lakknesar’ on the Sarju.in 
stronghdld for about 15Q years. The the very hearé of the forest, conquered it, 
town of Harnavati (Kanar) situate on and founded, in its stead, the litth repyblic 
the south bank of the Jumna river of Ikakhnesar which is the subject of this _ 
near where Jagamanpur, the “capital article, Here one thing deserves ‘special 
of Raja Lokendra Shah Bahadur, the notice. The Gautama Kshatfiyas,~ ©f 
present head and premier chief of the whom the great Buddha was -one, claim, 
clan, now stands, was their metropolis down to the preset day, to be a, younger , 
and the mighty prince Vishoka Deva, , branch of the Sengar clan. The foundation .« 
* who was the son-in-law of th reat ofa republic by that great man’s kinsfok , 
Raja Jayachandra Rathor (Gahadwal o near his birthplace and near where 
Kanauj,and had added much to his posses- republics had also existed in the past is 
slons either by conquest or by grants remarkable and may have had some spgciale 
from Kanauj €r by both, was their Raja. sigsificance about it. Jt is possibla,ajtat 
son of the relationship mentioned he a yearning for the old home of their fore- 
o tribute to Kanauj, which was fathers or an invitation. frem their 
Sugerain power of the Eastern Gautama brethren of .the Gorakhpur 
‘Prasit’ or bis ‘Prachyas’ of eountry on the other Side of the Ghaghra 
of Alexan er the Gr nd - was also at the back of the adventurots 
or ‘HindustayP Rajputs of sundertakthg which was so successful. oo . 
Wiers, E ee -© At any rate Lakhnesar was not he J « 
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o s s e 
“fepre8ent the Singhde’ mentioned by that) a deified hero of the Sengar clan whose oriee 
Geek’ savthde and ambassador Megas$ ginal naukę was Amar ‘Singh and who is 


-e 

~  thehes as bang one of the peoples “which e gtill worshipped by them. 
are free, ve no kings and occupy Inspite of having on more than ‘one 
mountain heights where they have built occasion had to pay tribute to its contem- 
Many gSties.” ¢ Thgse ‘Singhoe’ cannot poyary Mahomedan kings, the Republic en- 
but favg been the Sengars of Bandhu ed complete internal independence 

'e (Rewah) and Kalinjar, which, according to throughout the Musalman period, with the 
the traditions of the clan, Were among its end of a the days of its misfortune 
strongholds in the remote past. begak. But, as we shall see, the Sengars 

g The Sengars’ code, of government was were a hard nut to crack and only , 


very simple. They taxed the agricultural yeilded after they had shed and drawn 
and the mercantile communities for the much, blood, and, sacrificed and taken - 

Be vse of their land. Priests, village work- many lives, in which their heroines also 

men and menials rendefed gervice in lieu pagticipated. | ie 
of lands held by them. The Sengars in In Akbar’s time L&khnesar paidga light 
return took upon themselves all.respon- annual tribute of about Rs. 3,165, but 
sibility for the government and defence unlike other tribal areas of *the country 
of the country. Justice was cheap, instant- furnished no military contingent ;—vide Ain- 

aneous and easy to obtain and was in 1i-Akbari. . 

in most tases admintstered by village or “The administrative arrangements of Akbar's 

caste panchayats, the Sengar elders only and for the intervening period the histgty of the dis 

‘inferfering-én big or complicated cases. trict is a complete blank......As in former titnes the 

i ° Ordinarily all the routiue work of Rajputs of this district appear to have been left to 

g8vepnment was attended to by elderly themselves” (Gazetteer of Ballia District, 19@/). : 
Sengars but in time of'war each and every In 1722 Saadat Ali Khan became the 
male member of the brotherhood capable governor of Oudh. He was the first 
of bearing arms deemed it his duty to Nawab Vazir of Oudh. He and his sue. 
render military service in the defence of cessorsdid much to destroy the power of 
”* the country. There was no age limit. None. the Rajputs of this part of the country, but 
* but Séngars were liable to a callto arms. with varying success. The latter were 
elhey always kept themselves militarily never completely sybjugated and’ Muham- 
epared, and every- third year in the mad Ali Khan, the last representative but 

‘ month of. Baisdkh (Vaisakha) all able- one ofthe Oudhovernment, about 1754, 

-hodied Sengars,dulyarnted and accoutred, had to be recalled ‘because of his “inability 

metein thousands for a general inspection to deal with the Rajput population.” 

- by. the .elders ‘of the elan of the eR i From 1761 to 1781 Raja Balwant Singh 
armed strength of the, brotherhood. of Benares held this part of the cowntry as 
The meetitg place was generally the towa a fendatory, first of Oudh and her of the 

- of Rasra to which they had removed the East India Company. He also adopted 
pe and which has ver since been the the policy of destroyigg the power of the 
headquarttrs of the clan in this part of Rajputs. On several occasions they offered 
the country: (Vide Imperial Gezetteer). resistance to Balwant Singh, but in only 

e While thege, they indulged in diverse sorts one case were their €fforts successful. This 
eof emanly sports and soldierly perfor- | exception to the general rule was provided 

e mances. . Spectators from tHe set pe IO A republicans of Lakhnesar, 
ing tribal areas also flocked to Rasra not only treated his demands with 

imlarge numbers to witness this triennial contempt but adopted an attitude of open 

militgry Vrihat-Sammelana of the Sengars hostility and attacked and pillaged his 

an@gme@iecturned. to, their homes vividly treasuries. N 

impressed with the unity and strength “The Raja incensed at the spirit.they 

@f£thecla® . `. displayed conducted a large force ing the 

, When they went to Rasra for the heart of their fastness,” and attac i 

Sammelana they had not to report capital Pina, In vain did 

thémselves at fhe door of any particular to -recoysider, His decision anf savgfthefa 

persoa there, þecause they were all*brothers the wiéat sin AF staining their $an 
andfitheretore all equal, but encampeéd-? Brahman blo He was deteni 
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A Inspite of the inequalify of ‘the fight, 


the Sengars fought like, lions an§ smashed 
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Dand control of Benates the Sengars wert 


onsidered the most indgpendents and 


all the attacks.. They knew that their ,gtroublesome of all the subjects of -the 


vay existence as free men was at stake 
aud wére therefore-every desperate. Their 
ladies also stood heroically by them and 
many of them burnt themselves alive w 

their fallen husbands. Hundreds of sati 
monuments sacred to the memory of these 
leroines surround tht large tank ñea the 


.Sbrine of Amar Nathji (Nath Baba) at 


Rasra down to the present day. 

The bloody conflict lasted for full two 
days. It can easily be imagined what a, 
tremendous loss’ of life that duration of 
a pitched battle against overwhelming 
odds in those days of hand to hand fight 
with cold steel meant. The Sengars, how- 
ever, stood firm and when bravery failed 
Balwant Singh, he had recourse to 
treachery and had the cowardice to have 
the town set on fire so that many helpless 
and imnoctnt lives were lost and the 
Sengars had to withdraw; butithey waver- 


` ed not the least in their vow to fight to 
- the last man,. because it was, after all, an 


unconquerable will to remain free and not 
the walls that counted and fought. 
“The issue of this famous fight wes gratifying to 


the brave clan, and has been the subject of exultation 
among their descendants down to the present time. 


. The Raja was obliged to agree to a compromise and 


g 


permitted the Sengars to retgin their estates on the 
payment ofa small revenue. The fruit of their bravery 
is conspicuously seen now thatehe country is under 
the British, for the amount offand revenue annually 
paid by the Sengars, settled in accordance with the 
original arrangement made by them with the Raja 
Balwant Singh, is now only nine annas or thirteen 
pence halfpenny per acre, the lowest sum paid in the 
whole of,the Benares province excepting the hill 
people in the Mlirzapore district.” (Sherring’s “Hindu 
Castes and Tribes” 1872 Edn.) A 


The annual payment fixed was 
Rs. 20,501, and the Sengars were guar- 
ranteed the right “toemanage itin thêir 
own fashion. They had their own revenue 


mand was effected by themselves 


Company.” (Ibid.) Dr.-Wilt&, Oldham jn 
his stgtistical memoirs df the Ghazipur 
District puts it thus: “‘Refore the estab- 
lishment of the British “authorfty, the*® 
Sengars of Lakhnesar had maflaged,to 
establjsh for ¢hemselves an unrivalled re- 
putation for their courage, independence 
and insubordination. This reput&tion they 
preserved unimpaired Uuring the first years 
of our administration.” . ° 
* In 1788 the British Government abolish- 
ed certain market and other dues which 
the Sengars fised to realize in their chief 
town Rasra and they were prepared ‘‘to 
resist the order by force till a compromise 
was suggested by the metchants * * * 
whereby the ground rents (which had not, 
been interfered with by the Gavernment 
and are still realized) were raised by one 
half.” (Gazetteer of Ballia Dt., 1907.), 
That the merchants came to their rescue’st 
such a critical juncture’ proves beyond 
doubt that the rule of the Sengars# had 
been popular and that the inhabitants in 
general were, on the whole, sfumethetic 
with and well-inclined to the brave clan 
under whose protection -they ha@®-fot. 
centuries lived in peace and plenty-and‘had , 
known practically no omtside titerference 
with their internal affairs. ~ °° va 
In 1793 “Mr. Duncan made a’ totr ap . 
Lakhnesar. The Sengars werenot ntuch 
used to such tours and saw in it the thig ` 
end of the wedge. They, therefore, attek- ° 
ef bis body-guard. ` He was, ‘howevet, a 
master breaker of men to harness: and 
knew how to deal with them. The offence 
wascondoned and ‘the. fiscal arrangement ` 
entered into with Balwant ‘Singh WAS per- 
mitted to continue, the entire pargana ` 
being settled with, their Chaudlhiris or head- 
men “as the undivided estate of the whole ° 


collector, and the distribution ofẹthe de- «clan. And undivided it had’ always beef’ 
Pugut inspite of the governing clan numbering ° 


any interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment.” (Gazetteer of Ballia Dt.,. 1907.) 
The amount then fixed has remained un- 
changed unto this day and works out to 
e which does not now exceed eight 
r bigha of cultivation” (Ibid.) 

rs maintained the internal 
imep@idend# of Lakhnesar almost unim- 
owgto the early yeafs of *Beitish ` 
ich#Megan in 1781 aft ‘when Mr. 
pointed Resjden? in,1787) as- * 









housands, because it was founded as a 
State and not as an Estate. p 
Somehow or other, in 1796, Lakhfiesar 
fell*into arrears and in*1798 the C8Mmettor 
of Benares had to proceed against the 
Sengars with a military force. In 1801 
the frst detailed settlement of Lakhnesar 
was made at ks. 40,738.« The enhanced 
révenne was, however, never paid, wathethe 
esult that the pargana was sold t@the 
aja of Benares. He madeseveral atten§gts 
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* to. gain posseksion by means of “‘a ŝemiġ In hfs way the Sengar Rajputs who had 


, wiilitasy for’ and to aceomplish wha’ founded the little erepublie of Lakhnesar ° 
his* famous'yerand-father had failed in, bute and administered and protected ft. for 
with no bea@er result. In 1802 the sale had centyries became ordinary Zamindags. 
to b® cancelled “and old Lakhnesar was They still hold about’ 83*per cent. of the 
„Once mere restored, to the Sengars. A pgggana of Lakhnesar. X 
settlemegt was carried out again and the Lakhnesar’s struggle for existence was 

e ofeginaldemand of Rs. 20,501°was main- tragic and protracted. ° 
tained with the deduction of Rs. 1,653 on ' 


The Stagars of Lakhnesar have nothin% 
aoni gi mankes and the salary of & o Mrashamed of in the way ia which, 
[n 1841 Lakhnesar’s privilege of maip- eir brave ancestors acquitted” them” , 


taining it8 own Tahsildar and Sarishtadar ae a AR their part well, aud, 
p 2s distinct from the Government revenue 28 + 9pe has saig, 


° 


establishment of the diStric was with- Honour and shame frog no E tie ; 
drawn, the duties being pertormed by the Act well your part, there all the honour Mes. 
o manent Reus AT So all honour to those really great souls. 
, °. i - i è 
of E : 
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*HROUGHOUT India the drift to the natural. The Indian mill-hand is primari- 
cP a, marked feature in our econo- ly a cultivator who retutns to his home 

‘eo lic and social life though its extent in his native village as soon as he has been 

* and“significance differ in the different pro- ableto lay by sufficient money after his 
e vinces. Fhis has brought about a change own expenses and his regular remittances 
in the mentality df the population in our to his family who seldom actompanies 
ee. “Certain attitudes of, mind have him to his chawl or busti near the factory. . 

. Ween developed in our villages unknown The labourerin’a jute mill in Bengal who 
befére, while in the «cities the type of usually comes from Saran Champaran, - 
-, théentality that "ty now being developed is Balia or other districts in the United 
new, and thiS is“tending to replace the old Provinces or Bihar goes back iw the hot 
habits and traditions associgted with our weather or harvest season. Local l&bourers 
ancignt ciwic life and institutions. Intoo are few comprising less than ene-third of 

. many cases the process has been that of the hands, Is the city of Howrah, which 
' the substitutiqn of cultures, not to speak hasa population of 479,006 and which 
ofthe social dislocation, and unsettlement, doubled itself during the last 40 years, 
with its attendant evils of unrest, poverty more than two-thirds of the inhabitants 

_ and Stress, associated with all transitional were born outside the district. The 


E stages. p Bengali-speaking population comprised 
a Ín schemes of economic rtconstruction ° Only 47@p.c. of the population while the | 
°* we ought not to satisfy ourselves merel ye Eel tand Oria speaking people constitut- 


with the task of rehabilitating the dis- ed 47 p.c. and 3. p.c. respectively. When 
gntegrated agriculture of our villages. We the labéurers come from distant countries 
hayg to cleanse and beautify oursorfid they leave their families beind. Thus in 








citifs*-rebuild then and their institutions Howrah there are only 562 females to 
so that,¢éhey may contribute to the 1,000 males. Between 1871-19 the 
healthy and noble living af the popula- increase of females has been hile 
tion instead of ‘regarding them as ‘ifievi- that of males has*beengs gre p.c. 
~@ table’ products of ‘industrialism’ and . Some of the mill-towns hi wta 
humar nature. e *  phesdienal increase of populajon. f Thu È 
: Aa conditions of life of ourf „in Bengal, in Nhe last decade, risus 
fadforv-lahourers are far from healthv and has increased twice. Tittagarh ce Rnd 
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ə Kharagpur 5 times in pppulatieg, The ¢ioneor, light. Filth is \ncolleeted ar. 
°. dangers of over-crowding and infanitation Jumped in the yards. The tents are 
have ebeen very serious and the moreso „Sometimes as highas Re. 1%8 ag. or Re. 2 
because the increase of population has’ per week for a dark-room nd - another 
be€n so sudden. Pukka or kucchd Cooly small-halfroom, and there iS" one privy 
-lines have been built by the managers of for 60° persons with a rent of 1 4% a. per 
the mills but they do not save the site. week per head. In ward V. Hoeah, the 
tion. When the hours of lahour are 5 a.m.” number of@ersons per acre is 90. eSarfkari- 
to 8 P.M, with changes at 7-80 AM., bazar, Dacca, ewhich strikes us as one®of 
YO a.M., 12-30 p.m? 3 and 8 P.M., ach the most congested quarters in a city in 
shift working 10 hours a day, the Bengal hasa density of 61.6 which com- 
.. Yabourers have to live close to a mill, and pares favourably with Howrah. 
‘overcrowding cannot be prevented. There ° In Bombay town 76 p.c. of the popula. 
is also an enormous amount of contract tton lives in one-room tenements. There 
labour, about the housing of which the are over 166,00G@ of these tenements and 
employgr does not tfouble himself at all. the average*number of persons per room. 
A cooly contractor is paid so much a bale is 4.47. The labouring classes, almost 
for bringing taw jute from a jetty tothe without exception, livein tenements ofa 
mill, or manufactured jute from the mill single room in large chawls, which some. 
to the jetty or the railway station. All times provide a ‘common washing place 
these make it absolutely essential for oneach floorand sqmetimes.a nahani or 
labour to jive close to the factory, andif moriineach room. Persons'living in. ‘five 
there sis nò congestion in the mill-lines, orsix room tenements average 1'43*and 
there is congestion inthe private bustis. 1'45 persons’ per room. ThE followsyg 
It is these latter especially which are table shows the number of tenements per 
centres of poverty, prostitution, and inhabited house in some of the millareas 


disease. A Sarder gets some land from in Bombay. ° 
e s 
*  Tofalnumber Percentage of Total number Percentage borne by ~Merage 
of occupied each class of of occupants, population in each -. number 
tenements of tenements to class of tenements to of o@u-* , 
each class. total tene- total population. - pants. per 
: ments, p . room. 
Byculla ° , ė i 
1 Room 15,998 - 99.25 > 70,970 94.24 ” o. 444 we 
2 Rooms 34T s 2.09 11,760 i 2.34 © 254 o 
3 Rooms * 118 Baye | 658 87 : 1.8 
4 Rooms - 79 > 48 872 ° 116 -> - 24d,” 
5 Rooms 25 15 232 31 4° 1.86. °? . 
6 Rooms and over 55 33 815 1.08 Ye 247 ° 
Tadwadi? 7 
1 Rotm ¢ 4,807 94,81 26,186 * 92.16 45 
2 Rooms 29 2.54 =- 673 2.37 ` 2. 
3 Rooms . 39 ®.77 è 275 97 2.35 
4. Rooms 65 69 * 198 ° 7 e - 1.41 
5 Rooms 15 30 129 * 42 >o 4.72 ¢- 
6 Rooms and over 45 89 A 952 . 3.835 3.53% 
In Mandvi, Circle No. 6. ° . are 
1 Room 327 77.67 4,927 93.14 è 15.07 ° 
i 2 Rooms 61 a 9 - 8 3 š o ° er „è 
3 Rooms 19 7 70 9 
4. Rooms 7 1.66 "meen 25 AT .89 
5 Roonis 2 AT 13 "22 1.30 
6 Roomsandover 5 1.18 30 57 1.00 ° 


The greatest density is 638 per acrein second Nagpada, while in 1-15th of the 
totgi area of the Island are huddled together pearly 2-5th of the population 391 
re, . ' Os. s 
t-free to build huts on; he ‘Life is squalid, dirty,.unclean and yp- 
ers t@ live in the huts and natural when, for example, as many as 15 
rents, and. would sometimes: .persons live in dach room of the one-room 
*Qhare& exorbitant rates. ,The huts are . tenentents. No legs than 70 per cegft. of 
Ny and gloomy, without ventila- ‘the population, i.e., no less than 7,425 
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, aud other ‘causes. 
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Souls è reside bn sitfgle-room tenements.* tension, evie, callousness and many more 
e 


Renl Ifomes iteghe shape of gvhole housesf evils. 


are very rare even homes in flats are com. 
paratively #@fcommon; forthe great bulk 
- of thepeople “hoħe” means a single room, 
Hence the importance of recognising the 
room rather than fhe house as the unit 
when applying municial by-laws which 
prescribe the amount of open spaceto be 
provided gutside dwelling places.* 

As regards drainage and ventilation 
the following remarks are quoted from 
the Secretary to the Bombay Developmerft 
Committee of 1918 :—“It is not uncommoh 
to find a continuous Area of buildings 
each occupying practically th® whole site 


There is? in the same ways, an enormous 
dmount of overcrowding in the pdéorer 
quarters in Calcutta. , Over the whole 
municipal aréa there is an average popula- 
tig of 2.5 persons per room, and this con- 
gestion is more or less over the whole o 
the city, the least congested ward being 
aia apie with 1.39 persons per room, 
and tle most congested being Jorabagan 
with 4.4 persons per room.* The facts as 
to the absence of family life in Calcutta’ 
will Soon be fully dealt with, and the in- 
vestigation of the conditions prevailing 
mdkes it clear that.the majority of the 


on which it stands. Each building may. working-classes are housed in overcéowded 


be sourrounded almost entirely by a dark 
narrow gully which, in, the absence of any 
possibility of installing a proper drainage 
system, ss an open drain containing the 
waste water used for domestic purposes, 
ye defiledalso with urine, with excreta 

erflowing from the privy .baskets, and 
with all kinds ôf refuse thrown. out of 
windows. Except fox some small dirty 
‘chawks, these gullies may constitute the 
only of light ‘and air to the rooms 
in the buildings. Most of the rooms have 


* obvfously no proper supply of light and 


air, and--many of them are dark hovels 
Which no.breath of fresh air ever reaches. 
Atten such shall windows as look out on 
‘the narrow passage cannot bé opened at 
all Because of the foulness of the gullies, 
qi), becanas ofthe fear that rubbish and 
filth throw owt of the windows will 
enter the rooms. But lack of light arfd 
air ig hy ao means ‘the offly‘fault of such 
dwellings. There is also the very imperfect 
` drainage which resulta from the crowded 
nature of the sites, ‘and the dampness 
of *soil.due.to this insufficient drainage, 
Dwelling rooms are 
. top small, and too low. Yards and com- 


bustees. : 

The city of New York presents.us with 
one of the world’s overcrowded conditions, 
But in Bombay the overcrowding beats the 
New York recard hollow. We have not 
got any data relating to the mumber of 
families in Calcutta occupying rodéms in 
the busti, and the sizes of those rooms, but 
we have sufficiently clear impresstons to 
conclude that” the congestion and over- 
crowding are not less. In New York more 
than one and a half persoñs to a room is 
held to be ‘over-crowding, and: about 45 
per cent, of families live in an overcrowded 
condition. In Byculla and Tadwadi the 
average number of occupants in a single 
room is, 4°44 and 5'45 respectively, and 
in none of the tenements there is less than 
1'5 persons living in one room. In Mandvi, 
as we bave already seen, there are on an 
average 15°07 persons living ima single 
room. The unmitigated and incAlculable 
evils of this fearful congestion *are’ appar- 
ent. ° 

Under such overcrowded conditions the 
spread of diseases is easy, and an outbreak 
of plague, cholera ar small pox will drive 
away all those who can escape. Grog 


pounds are not decently paved. Propere shops gre many and they are situated 


arrangements for disposal of refuse are gie 


absent.” 

e Inadequate municipal regulat#ons with 
regard, to dwellings, town-planlessness, a 
laissez faire policy pursued with regard 
o the lopation of factories and working- 
men’s quarters, as Well as house-tax laws 
have all contributed.to this overcrowding 


involving disease and discomfort, nervous 
9 ao : 


I, i 


s 
z Be Ore—Social Reform and Slum Reform, 


near the lines to encourage drink, 
while brothels also spring up and satisfy 
the coarse appetites of operatives whose 
nerves are shattered by long hours of work 
and the de-humanised and de-socialised life 
under de-vitalised conditions and, 
therefore have ffequent recourse t 
and debauchery for relaxagj 
from thege we Have already 








# s 
*” Vide Maden and Shrosbree’s Re 
Suburban Main Road Projects, Calcul 
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>the general character of ‘the mill-popula- 
‘tion. In India there has not gs yet been 
created a class of factory-labdurers who 
train themselves in mill-work and who 
dapend upon it for livelihood. It*ig*true 
that some labourers remain long enough 
qi'the lines and chawls and bring “tii. 
family to live with them hut the vast mass 
of the. factory population is shifting, in- 
qpnstant and irregwlar in their’ emfloy- 
ment, and characterised by a striking dis- 
Npasity between the proportions of the 
` sexes, ` i 
In the mill areas in Bombay thé dis- 
parity in the sex-proportions is shown 


Li 
+ 


(d 


below :— a 
- The number of females to 1,000 males. 
` Byculla r 580.55 
_ Tadwadi wee 566.84 
Mandvi . cae 423.94 
- ‘In Howrah we have already seen that 


there are ogly 562 females to 1,000 males. 
Thus intemperance and prostitution be- 
» come easy and natural. 

iThe Social conditions in our mill-towns 
" represent only a more squalid and degrad- 
ing phase of life of our important cities. 
e have already described the unnatural 
life of our labourers in the Bombay chawls 

and the Howrah bustees. 
In Calcutta and Bombay the problem of 
housing accommodatiom has become ex- 
. tremely serious. ‘The increase of rents has 
been phenomenal-and this has tended to 
break up the joint family. Where families 
still live under the same room they often. 
divide thé house into separate portions.. 
In Northtrn Calcutta, the portion: of. the 
residence. of the Bengalee population,-the 
system of actyally dividing dwelling houses 
amongst several. coSheirs ‘is a very potent 
factor inthe production of. insanitary pro- 
perty. ‘Thus a big dwelling is divided info 
a number of mean little houses with totally 
+ inadequate open spaces and most of the 
„rooms imperfectly lighted and ventihated. 
Ordinarily, however, much of Northern 
Calcutta contains only from 9 per cent. to 
12 per cent. of total open space, which is 
-an appalling figure, and the buildings are 
geneyglly twice the heights of London, 
Bir am, and Liverpool slums. This 
ch greater height of Calcutta 
es the @nsanitary conditions. 
English city slums, of whith 
rd: so much, ayd which are 
€ cleared awav at oreat ex. 
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pan are commonly’ but \wo, stories. ih’ 
eight, and all are providedewith.an m- 
® : 
ecomparably better street a ae than-we 
find anywhere throughout ctitta, ex- 
cepting only in the small Park Street“area. 
Nor is arty European slum allowed to be 
over-crowded to an extent even appreach-® 
ing the comlition now existing in Calcutéa. 
Calcutta, inside the area enclosed by Cir- 
cular Road and the River Hooghli, con- 
tains no less than twenty-two blocks of 
residential property, each having no street 
sstem, and served internally oly by tor- 
‘thous lanes, passages, and fragmentary 
lengths of narrow streets. The average size 
of each block'is 100 acres. The total area 
is about 2,200 acres, and can perhaps best . 
be comprehended in the form of 22 squares 
of closely-built-up streetless property, each 
square measuring about 2,100 feet by 
2,100 feet, or 700 yards by 700 yards, and 
they cover over 3 square miles. If we 
include areas outside Circular Road, then 
we get a total of 2,500 acres of streetlass 
property. a °. 
Conditions like these can be found else-, 
where only in Bombay, and in ga and 
Constantinople , (both dry .cities), and 
Pekin, Canton, Mukden, and other Chinese | 
cities. Ona very much smaller. scale they 
occur in Delhi and other Indian cities: 


Some of the greatest Westetn sluqs® 
appear to have beef in Glasgow, mang? 
years ago. Their total area of-abous 90 
acres is still spoken‘of with: awe’in Britisk 
municipal circles—in Calc&ttaed singlene ° 
ofour 22 blocks world’ beat the Glasgow 
record hollow, both in. area and intensity.” 

The effects of these conditions on® the 
-healgh and mortality of the people are ` 
alarming. Tuberculesis, whfch ‘ig the mast 
indicating disease of slum conditions» is 
fast spreading in Calcutta despite the 
favourable conditions of tropicale sunlight * 
,and heat. = re 


amber of deaths from Tuberculosis per 10,000. 
1880 =“ = 454 


8 aor 

90 E} ass ve sse 143 s o 
1901 i ee . 1,664 
1904, ee gies oe keg’ 
191} te E we 2,060 


Ge + 

Rhe death-rates, geferal and’tubercü- 
losis, of several imporfant’ cities are given 
belaw for comparison... -e ° 
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A [f  GeneralDeath- Tubercylosis, the world. When we remember this and, 
. Doar ge Rate per 1,000, pêr 1,000. e compare*the Calcutta rates with those. 
- feu ee (1911-129 > recorded in, England, whgre qt all ages from 
Foatons D ye 1.35 œ 5-56 years, the death-rate amongst females 
i Lirdpool ` 177 149 fts digtinctly lower than amongst males, 
Manchegter 162 . ł53 ° one realised- the truth» of. Prof. Patritk 
¢ Bombay e 35.6 62 Po ne indictment of Calcutta as a 
e Respiratory diseasss gf tricidal city. * . 
° = E The causes %of this inversion. of the 
Caleutth 27.2 | % 3 normal fatios of mortality amongst males 
° 


(Corrected 35). 


There has recently been great exaltation 
that in Calcutta the death-rates are going 
down and down, but it must be remembar- 
ed that these are crude eand unconnected, 
and, as Dr. Crake points outan his Report, 
“cannot be compared with those of other 
towns.” Still-births are not calculated in 
Calcutta, as in Bombay and the West, and 
there is a large number of deaths of 
persons who.leave Calcutta to die in vil- 
lages that is‘also not reckoned. Thus the 

. Cafcutta death-rate cannot be lower than 
Hat of B&mbay if calculated in the ordin- 
ary way. Inaltcountries the male death 

- rat@ exceeds the female death-rate. In 

^ Switzerland, Germany and Great Britain, 
the fame death-rate is only about 88 per 
cent. that òf the male. This is due to 

e “th®fact that the females are less exposed 
e to'thetrials and dangers of life, In the 


province -of Bengal as well the female 


Cemeath-rate is 31 per mille against 34 
eaniongst males. But in Calcutta the ratios 
are inverted. 

êe -: 


; The following table shows the death- 


‘rdte by séwan@ age in Calcutta and the 
province, - : ° 
Age’Periog. Calcutta’Rate ptr ° Provincial Rates. 
Years, mille. (1916). (1909). 
a Females. | Males. Females. Males. 
q ite ® 42.2 a 48.6 37 %42 
5 tol 10.1 10.9 14 17 
10 t15. 11.2 7.3 10 11 
+15 to 20 ^ 181 7.6 20 17 
e. 20 to 3 18.1 8.5 21 19 
a 20 to 40 '* 200 11.9- 22 22. 
40 to.50 20.3 18.9 24, 27 
50 to 60 26.2 30.3 35 41 
e 60 andover 121.7 96.4 58 me 


eAt 15-20 years the female deåth-rate in 
tta is emore than double the, male 
, death-rate, while in Bengal Presidency the 
. differefte is not so sharp (20 and 17). | 
e From the age of 10 in all age-periods 
ethe death-rate amongst females in the city 
ig much higher than amongst males ? while 
ithe ‘presidency the male @eath-rate is 
Jaesally higher. as in other countries? of 


and females are obviéus. In the city, the 
effect of the insanitary housing arrange- 
ment must tell more upon the healtl»of 
the females than upon the males and. 
especially so, because the purdah system 
ismuch more rigid and exacting than in 
the villages and not only involyes the 
constant exposure of women to inSanitary - 
conditions but actually lead$ to the con- 
struction of ill-lighted and _ ill-ventilated 
buildings in order to secure privacy to the 
zenana. Apart from the dangers due to 
the strain of repealed child-bearing and 
prolonged lactation in tend@r age’ and 
of ignorant midwifery, the ill-ventilated 
and isnsanitary houses with the court- 
yards in the middle, latrines and drains in 
the vicinity of the water tank and kitchen 
for exclusive use of women, and the sooial 
conventions prohibiting exercises in the 
pure air outside the precincts of the con- 
gested slums and dwellings bear respon- 
sibility for the greater mortality amongst 
females. Asa result of a complex. variety 
of causes more’ economic than social, such 
as premature motherhood, ignorant mid- 
wifery, poverty, insanitary dwellings, 
want of pure air and healthy exercises, 
maternal deaths in Calcutta amount to 
1 in every 40 as compar with the 
average rate of from 1 to 2 per 1, 000 in 
England. oe 

The effect of constant expogure to in- 
sanitary sourroundings, or, in other 
words, the restilt of adhering to the 
purdah system in the slums of a large 
city ig also shown by the heavy incidence 

uberculosis amongst girls and .younf& 
women. Bombay is not so much respon- 
sible on this account as Calcutta. 

TUBERCULOSIS DEATH-RATE PER 100, 

e calcutta. ees 








Females only. wo 3.3 02 
Males FA T Os 1 
Average ,, vee, eo 2.83 .62 
f e Respiratory luding 
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°? Vide Report of the Municip 


dmigiistration o! 
Calcutta, 1936-16, Vol. I, page 54%. 
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ee In Calcutta’ at 10-15 yearseqfage the «more freely than women. But, tHe effects 


~ 


‘The figures are given below :— 


‘incidence was 6 times a$ great, 


at isto f the conditjons of ill-li 


ted. dyvellixgs 


of women lies ‘mainly ind&gs,°and the 


20 years, it was 4\times as great, and at e must also be emphasised. T Kos and the 


20-30 years, 
males. - 

Another effect "of the insanitary, ill- 
lighted dwelling has been that tht Na 
cidence of blindness among males is lowers 
but among females is far’higher, than in 
the province of which Calcutta ig the 
Capital; and that the loss of sight% less 
oer among men than among women, 
ereas the reverse is the case in Bengal, 


3 times as great as amongst 
- o 


+ 
Male» Female 
Calcutta wv 63 : 92 
Bengal wv T78 63 
England * ws 100 107.3 
United States 100 80.1 
Calcutta «. LOO æ 1486, 
Bengal 100 f „e 80. 


One explanation is that males suffering 
from cataragt have recourse to the surgeon 
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[.The following letter was written by Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore to a correspondent; and is published 
with the latter’s permission, Ed., M. R.] > 


Dear—, 

T is needless to say thatit has given me 
great delight to learn of Sir Ashutosh’s 
propdsaldor introducing Indian verna- 

culars in the university for the M. A. 
But at the sarñe timeel must frankly admit 
the misgivings I feel owing to my natural 
distrust of the spirit gf teaching that 
dominates our university education. Ver- 
nacular literature, at leastin Bengal, has 


flourished in spite ofits being ignored by 
‘onset 


the. higher branches of our educat 

organisation. It carried no prospect of 
reward for its votaries from the Govern- 
ment, nor, ineits first’ stages, any ack- 







nowlegiement even from our own people. 
This lect has been a blessing in disguise, 
for thi r language and literature have 
had th¥foppi#tunitygof natural krowth, 


unkamWred My worldly temptation, or 
impositi outside authority. Otr 
Hite age is stil in affuid stage, 


VERNACULARS FOR THE M. A. DEGREE 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 7 


. preserving the 


main proportion have toA&pend the gfeater 
part of day and night in small dagk rooms 
filled with the acrid *smoke of c&w lung* 
fires, at which they cook their ffod. Phe 
cumulative effect of life under such condi- 
tions is apparent from the returns of blind- 
ness by age, for two-thirds of*the blind 
women are over 50°*years of age. The 


homesteads in the village are vertilated as - 


the bamboo walls and roofs allow of a 
more thorough passage of air ; the Bengali 
woman in tht village consequently suffers 
less than her sister who livesin the slums 
and the insanitary dwellings of the metro- 
polis. E 


RADHAKAMAL MUKHERJEE 
Lecturer in Economicy 
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Calcutta Untgersity: \ ° 


it is continually trying to adapt itself 
new accessions of thought and -emotséon 


and to the constant pai ier ournation-- — 


al life. Necessarily the chafgesein our-fife’ 
and ideas are more rapid than they -are in 
the countries whese influences ‘are contri- 
buting to build the modern epoch ofur 
renaissance. And, therefore, our language, 
the’principalinstrument for “shaping. ang 
storing our ideals, should be allowed %o 
remain much more plastic than, it need be 
in the future when Standards havetalread 
been formed which can afford A'surer bach 
for our progress. 
—But 1 have found that the direct influ- 
ence which the Calcutta University wields® 
over our language is not strengthensng 
and vitalising, but pedanticeand nafrew. 


a 


te 


It trieg to perpetuate the anachronism of , 


Pundit-made engali- 
swathed in grammar-wrappings borrowed » 
froma dead languagé. It js every day. 
becoming a more ‘formidable obstacle ip 
the .watf of our boys’ acqmring thpt 
mystery of their mother tongue which is 


sa 
9 2 
@ 


\ 


” 
THE RISE IN THE PRICES 


ar 


s. s { 9 e 
' life apd iifergture. The artificial language 
ofa léarhed mediocrity, inert and formals 
ondereus 2nd didactic, devoid of the least 
reath of Creative vitality, is forced upon 
our boys at the most receptive period of 


their le. I know this, because I have to 
connive; myself, ata kind .of intellectual 
iffanticide when my own students try to 
drown ‘the natural spontaneity of their 
expressioh under some stagnant formalism. 
It isthe old man of the sea keeping his 
fatal hold upon the youth of our reed 
And this makes me apprehensive lest the 
stamping of death's seal upon our living 
language should be performed on a magni- 
fied scale by our university as its final act 


of tyranny at the last hour of its direct — 


authority. 

In the modern European universities the 
medium .of instruction being. the verna- 
cular, the sttidentsin receiving, recording 
an@ communicating their lessons perpe- 
“tyally come into intimate touch with it, 

aking its acqtanitance where it is not 
slavishly domineered „over by one parti- 
tlar sect of academicians. The persona- 
lities ious authors, the individualities 
of their styles, the revelation of the living 
.  , power of theirlanguage are constantly and 

closely brought to their minds~and there- 
fore all that they need for their final 
degrees isa knowledge ofthe history and 
Morphology of their mother-tongues. But 
* ourgtuderts have not the same opportu- 
nity, excepting ia their private studies and 
-œ actording ta thyir private tastes. And 
therefore their” minds ‘are more liable td 
come,under the infiuence ofsofhe inflexible 
stanzatd Of language manufactured by 

‘ pedagogues and not,giyen birth to by ‘the 


h 


who, from their position of author- 


4 
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OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 
e * 


+ 


d 
4680 
ne ? id 
ity, havethe power ang tle wish to help’ 
„our language in the unfolding of its possibi- 
lities, must know that in its present stage 
freedom of movement is *of more vital 
negessity than fixedness of forms. 
prg Being an outsider I feel reluctant to 
make any suggestions, knowing that they 
may prove unpracticgl. Butas that wil 
not sguse an additional injury to my re- 
putation, I make bold to offer you at leg 
one suggestion. The candidates for the, ‘ 
M. å. degree in the vernaculars showld 
snot be compelled to attend classes, because 
in the first place, that would be an in- 
superable obstacle fo a great number of 
students, including ladies, who have 
entered the married state; secondly, the 
facility of studying Bengali under the most 
favorable conditions cannot be limited to ' 
one particular institution, and the research 
work which should compreheyd different 
dialects and folk literature can best be 
carried out outside the class ; and lastly, 
if such freedom be given to the stu- 
dents, the danger .of imposing upon 
their minds the dead uniformity of some 
artificial standard will Be obviated. For’ 
the same reason, the university should 
not make any attempt, by prescribing 
definite text-books, to impose or even 
authoritatively suggest any particular line 
of thought to the students, leaving each 
to take up the’study of any prescribed 
subject, —grammar, philology, or what- 
ever it may be, along'the line best suited 
to his individual temperament, judging 
of the result according to the ghantity 
of.conscientions work done and thé quali- 
ty of the thought-processes employed 


/ Yours Sincerely 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 





r gepius of artist$. I assert once again that 
those 
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HE four years of war have witnessed 

a~pHenomenal ‘rise in the prices -of 

e most commodities. In few cases how- 

evey has the rise been more marked than 

in the case of cotton and its manufactures, 

nd ig*no case has the rise of prices caused 
O ups na 










dship to the poorer classes of 
eMopulation as the rise in the prices of 


„$ THE RISE IN THE PRICES OF COTTON PIECE GQODS 


` totton’ industry, and those 





— 
? 










cotton goods. Itis true that all th 
vinces have not suffered equall 
rise ; those parts of the gountr 
near to the great -centres of 


 handloom indrgtry still flourishs 
. ne i lessethan those parts wh 


el ‘times tlepegd, Upon ifap 
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2 goods. It is an an utgble fact, however, 
t 


that all parts of thè country have suffered 


a | aes or less degree, and that even in * 
t 


se parts which bave been least affetted 

the risé has been considerable and the 
distress acute. i a 

_ The object which I have .set before me 

in writing this paper isto make an enquiry 

ifto the causes of the rise in the*prigt of 

cotton piece goods with the help of statis- 

. icf data, and to discuss the suitability 

‘of different measures of relief. The con- 

clusions at which I have arrived are*not 
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7 K ® hd . @e 
the price of raw cotton all Ae the world . 
ahd in wages if England thes® has blen & 
Serious increase in the cost of @anyfacttfre 
of cotton goods. Besides hese, the heavy 
demand’ for the Army has absorbed in- 
creasing quantities of he producesgf Eng- , 
lish Mills, and the rise of ocean dreights 
has made it difficult and expensive fo 
transport to India what goods ame avail- 
able in England. All these cauges have 
induced the manufacturers of Lancashire to 
produce much smaller quantities, for the 
Irtdian market. Against this reduction in 


novel. They are ‘such as have long been” the supply from England we have to set d 
apparent to men with knowledge of the the increase i the imports from other coun- 
business and to students who have taken tries (particularly Japan) which has taken 
an interest in° the subject. AHIcanclaim place in recent years, as well as the in- 
for this paper is that I have tried to place ` crease in the production of Indian Mills. 

\all the relevant facts and figures together Itis, therefore, necessary- to estimate as 
and to arrange them ina systematic way accurately as possible the actual shortage 

- and thus tg test how far the general con- in the quantity of piéce goods available for 
clusions formed on the subject are capable consumption in the country. The follow- 


of being supported by statistical evidence. 
? THE EXTENT OF THE RISE. 


The following table gives the index 
numbers of wholesale prices of cotton piece 
goods in Calcutta and Bombay during the 
period of our enquiry, taking July 1914 as 
the base. ; 


_- Index numbers of wholesale prices 
of Cotton Piect Goods. 


~ 


Calcutta. ° Bombay. 
I, July, 1914 100 _ 100 
Il. August, 1915 94 94; 
III, August, 1916 139 120 
IV. August, 1917 225 182 
~V. December,1917 262 241 


It will le seen from theabove table that 
between Jully 1914 and December 1917 
prices of piecé goods rose by about 150 p.c. 
There was a temporary fall immediately 
after the outbreak of the War, and, in 
August, 1915, i.e., ond year after the out- 
break of the War, the index numbers show 


a fall of 6 p.c. Since then prices bave risen*® the Indian 
without a break, and in the latter partthe_ toring 1650 millions as the probable dut- 


rise has been more abrupt -than in the 

former. I have not got figuressfor any 

date later than December, 1917. But if 

ug: figures ° were available they would 

bly show that in the present year the 
begn still more abrupt. , 


E CAUSE OF THE RISE. 


mn cause to which our attention 
is the shortag 










c poora Owing fs the nissan 


.cyme down to 59, and in 4917-18 (relying 
in the supply... 


s our chief sourcefof the supply Of +" of ten months published some months „agAby t 


ing table compiled from figures aken freme 

the “Review of the Trade of India” enab 

us to make this estimate. (Quantitieg ate 

given in Millions of yards). 
Q uinquennial 


average for 
(1909-10) 1914- 


e 
& 


d 
1915- 1916- 1917- 
16. =» 17. ®.J8, è 


(1913-14). 15. l 
Imports 2,617 24đ9 2,118 16892°1,523 . 
Home Production 1,106 1,186 1,442 1,577 1,650* 
Exports _ 80 67 ald 2,245 17% 
Total available for are ` 
consumption in ` . ; 
India 3,683 3,487 .8,446_° 3,224 %83,001 
Shortage as of 146.187 410 663 


. with Qq. : average i or 5% or 11% ef 18%ə 
The comparisons in the above table'are 
made with the “pre-war quinqugnnial aver- 
age. ‘This is done in order-to eliminare the 

error due to variations in annual, figures.. ' 
The year 1914-15 is useless for purposeg of 

comparison. The two succeeding years’. 
show a shortage of 5 p.c. and 11 p.c. res- 
ectively. I have not got exact*figures'for 
production in°1917-18. "But 


ut of Indian Mills in that year, we have a 
shortage of 18 p.c. in 1917-18. ° 

, It is also seen from the above table that 
in the five years preceding*the warwtwere 
dependent for 73 p.c. of the total consump- 
tion of Mill-woven Soods on ‘foreign im- 
ports. In 1916-17, this’ percentage had 










e. © 
- *. Figure for twelve months sea th 


cotton committee. 







ee e f A . è ° 
‘on ofr probable estimate of Indian output 
tô abbut. A069 Almost the’ whole of the 

_ Imported ds comes from England. Ac- 

cording tthe VReview of the Trade of 
India” England’s share in the total im- 
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eo * 
féll to°7O.c. of the y 
this fall if quantity wds accompanied by a 
“rise in the export price to 4a. 8p. per yard. 
- [thdve so far considered the amount? of 
thg shortage from our main source of 


e ports ithe pre waw quinquennium was 97 | supply, England, and also how far tkis 
p.c.° Ind 916-17 her share was93 p.c. Of “shortage has .been made up by, increased 


te total imports in 1916-17, again, Japan 
stipplied 4.5 p.c. and America, Holland and 
Italy together 2.5 p.c. 

By far the greatest portion of the trade 
lost b 
Mills. In the pre-war quinquennium the 
share of the Indian outpwt in the total con- 
sumption was 27 p.c.;in 1916-17 it was 

. 41 p.c. and in 1917-18 (probably) about 
50 p.c. This apparent increase, however, 
does not mean an equal increase in the 
quantity supplied by the Indian Mills, for 
the percentage is calculated on a much 
smajler Base.’ : 


rch 19%7 the Indian Mills raised their 


A net: the three financial years ended in 


jyoduction of piece goods from 1106 mil-- 
. honeyards to 1577 million yards, thus 


»showing an increase of about 43 per cent. 
over diaeotiginal amount. But no less 
than 33 percent of the increase was ex- 


. poreed, thus leaving only two-thirds of the 


increased, output.for home consumption. 
The quantity exported in 1916-17 was 
enegtly three times the average for the five 
meus preceding, the “war. This is very 


* anqmalous. In the presence of a great rise 


iti home prices, ‘it was to be expected that 


e thtelarge quantity of Indian piece-goods 


* 
J 
-~ 
. 
. 


which in normal times is exported to 
foreign countries would be dtawn into the 
home thafket. Instead of that we find an 
. actual increase in expgrts in two successive 
years, and thifinspite.of the rise of ocean 


- freights and the exchange difficulties caused 


by a favourable balance of trade. 


e “There would have been some reason for 
*the increase tn the exportsif the prices ofe 


přece goods in foreign countries had risen 


higher than they have in India. As it is; 


the export prices show a progreesive fall 
flurigg this period. The following. are the 

e prices’, fos exported piece gobds 
oe the four years (1913-14) to (1916- 


. f r 
7 1913-14 : 8a. 10p. per yard. . 
. 1914-15, 3a. * 9p. peryard. .. 
e 4915-16 3a. 6p." peryard.- *> 
*1916°L7 3a. Ap. per yard: 
fo ab 
. til¥1916-17. In 1917-18, however, exports 


England has gone to the Indian 


‘ fafi pr rise. 


dve figures show a fall of 13 p-c’ -ports for th&three months M 


supplies from other sources. I have shown 
that the actual reduction in the quantity 
supplfd by England has not been made up 
to any greatextent by the increased su 
from these sources, and that in 1917-1 
ther® was onthe whole a shortage of about 
"18 p.c. of the pre-war quinquennium. I 
shall now consider tow far this shortage 
in quantity justifies the rise in the price, 
But for this purpose annual averages are 
nota safe guide. When the period taken 
into consideration is only four years, 


twelve months seem to be too long to be > 


taken as the unit of comparison. Besides 
in a rapidly changing market, where prices 
and quantities between the beginning and 


the end ofa year may show a rise or fall ` 
of 50 to 100 per cent, the annual figure - 


does not indicate clearly the rise or fall 
which has occurred in the coprse of the 
year, or when a particular sharp alteration 
has commenced. For these reasons I shall 


they are yee with refere 
periods, 






I shall take'the average quatity of i 


944 as the base, and\NeOmpar 
x : do Y e 
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eceding year, and.*. 
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quantities at different isubsequemt points. 
The following table\givés a fair idea of the 
reduction inimport : ) . 


Index numbers*of quantities of imports. i 


I 100 


Quarterly average for May-July, 1914 . 
Il. Do Sept.-Nov., 1915 T4 
-II Do Sept.-Now, 1916 73 
IV. _ Do ° Sept.-Nov., 1917 « 70 
% Do eJanuary-March, 1918 *52 


In the prices table given ina previous 
Pafagraph July, 1914 is taken as the base 
and comparisons are made with August of 
the three successiye years and December of, 
1918. Columns 2, 3, 4, 5, of the prices 
table is taken to corréSpond with the same 
columns of the Quantities table. . In other 
words the prfces at each successive point 
oftime are supposed to represent quanti- 
ties. which were imported in the next 
three months. “The reason for this’ course 
is obvious., As sales are made for future 
delivery tht goods that are sold in, say, 
the Calcutta market to-day are those 
which have been contracted for in {Lanca- 
shire within the last week, and which will 
not arrive at-Calcutta till about two 
ntonths hence. ° Fhus the wholesale price 
in Calcutta in August is not, the price of 
the goods which are imported in August, 
but which will be imported perhaps in 
October. - 

* I now proceed to make the compari- 
son. In the course of a” little over one 
year after the war the index number of 
quantities drops to -74, and continues’in 
the neighbourhood of that- figure during 
the twoestccessive years. Prices, however, 
do not*shgw any sudden rise. On the 
contrary the index number of ‘prices at 
Calcutta ‘shows a fall of about 6 points in 
the first year of the war. After that prices 
are not constant (as in the case of 'quanfi- 
ties). but show a steddy rise. The slow- 
ness of the rise is explained partly by the 
fact that there had been excessiveeimports 
in, the year preceding the outbreak of war 
and partly by the fact that prices are 
determined by the course of supply ex- 
tending oveņ "long periods. In: August 
1916.the index number of prices stood at 
139@@ond the index number of quantities 
j xt quarter at 73. At this point 
pes to bea fair corrgspondence 








n the wholesale prices in Calcutta for 


* 


imported piece* 


markea depends 
mre a 


hs 


-Because the Calcutta oh iene more than = 
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be . e e 1 A n ee 
between the supply and the rife in price,- 
find by this time the price mByenient had 
probably overtaken the movent in the 
supply. P, ° 
"At fhe end of the next year, however, 
while the index number fôr go is 
still at 70, the price index at Calcuéta “has 
risen to 225, J.e. a rise of 86 points ov®r 
the cofresponding month of the previous 
year. Four months after, in ecember 
1917, there is a rise ofabout 40 points in 
‘the price index, but to match it there is a 
fall of about 20 points in the quantity. 
Taking the index number of prices 
in Decembere1917 and that of quan- 
tities in the next- three months, we. 
find that a reduction of about £50 p.c. 
in quantity is responsible for a rise of 
about 160 p. ce. in the price. This is 
apparently the measure of the elasticity of 
our demand for imported cottén  ptece 
goods. But I can not think that it is «he 
true measure. It is difficult to believe tht ° 
a reduction of 50 p. c. -in the impor 
should induce buyers to pay more han 
two-and-a-half times’the price which they, 
were paying in normal times. ~.emard 
would have to be very inelastic before 
consumers would submit to this squeeging.. 
It is probable that the quantities imported 
from month to month have. not been 
freely placed on the market, and that ° 
market price is the demand ` price. 
quantities very much smaller than those 
imported. i a fe ee 

The probable conclusio thgt the rise*in e 
wholesale prices is -not justified by the 
shortage in ethe supply recetves support 
from the fact that the rise iff market 
prices has been far in excess of the rise in | - 
the import prices. TIf’the eise in‘market 
prices were entirely due to sh8rtage, fe - 
should expect to find a nearly equal rise in 
the import prices.” This has, however, rot e 
¿been the case. The following table cem-- 
piled from figures published in the. Gazette , 
Gf India shows the rise in import prices: 


Index numbers of declared values per ° 
unit of imported piece goods. @ | 
L Ouarterly average for May-Jufy, 1914 Oe 100 
SiR Q Sept.-Nov., 1915 105 
: Sept.-Naov., 19f6* 
IV, Sept.-Nov., 1917 
Vv , Jan.-March, 1918 f 
» -Comparing the above ‘table with the 77% 
table for whole sale prices at, Calcuttg we J k 
.fnd that by August 1916 the arket price ' 
rises to the same extent as the import f 


: 


= 
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‘price, After that point, however, there ó 
begins a cleay divergence between the ris : 
inthe twoaprices. It is exactly at this’, OON / p 
ppint, mopJover, that the market price 400) ` / 
begins to show an abrupt rise, although eS : ‘ ro 
the quaytities of imports remain constant 7. g a. 
efor thoes more. In August 1917 the [°° - ; ; 
market rice rises to 225 while the import - ‘Bo z 
price in the next quarter rises only tọ 186. ~ Ee? 
In Decerhber 1917 fhe Index number of mA ° 
market prices rises to 262 while the Index 2%5| “ 
number of imports prices in the next 3 
quarter mses only to 209. It must Be gop] ` 
noticed that this difference is nota diffet- 
ence in the two pricese but a difference _,, 
between the rise in one case afd the other. l ° 
It therefore shows that the whole of the. 
rise in market prices is not due to increased 190 
cost of supply. I think it probable, there- 
fore, that out ofa rise of about 160 p. c. 25 
recorded jn December last year, something 
like 50 p. c. 18 due to causes other than 
thgfrise in expenses of production and 
tgyAnsport,%nd the main cause is probably 
speculation. ‘ 

The graphs at the top of thenext column 
show the reduction inquantity and the rise sọ 
in’pricgaemead declared values. 


i se REMEDIES. : as 


In considering the various means which 
may be devised ta meet the present situa- 0 
tiga, I wish to give the first place to the . l 
cheme adopted, by the Government. It quirement will be great, if the prices are 
is pyoposeđ to empower the Government high, it will be small. The object which 
“to require the mills to manufacture Government have in view is to keep prices 
ceftin kinds of cloth, for which they will down at a level justified by the price of 
be-paid-at ratés fixed: so as to allow ae rawcottonand other expenses of manu- 
reasonable margin of. profit. eThe cloth so ‘facture, including of course the nfanutac- 
prodeiced Will be retailed to the publicat turer’s profit. It is certain that these 
strictly controlled prices, either through prices wilh be considerably lower than 
the agency of Government shops or of those at present rulwmg for the same 
licéssed vendors.” Local administrations varieties of goods. The question is, 
will probably be required to make esti- whether in the ahsence of any control 
‘mites from time to time Of the quantities over demand Government will be able to 
*witich they will require, ang orders will . sell at these prices, in other words, whe- 
afcordingly be distributed among the ther goVernment will be able to sell any 
Mills. Itis considered “undesirable, ever? amount of the standard cloth which the 
if possible, to assume control qver im- public will be ready to purchase at the 
ported cloth.” fixed price. At first sight it may appear 
fémes not appeased so far whetherein thatit should not be veryedifficult. At 
respect of the standard cloths Government present about 50 per cent* of the 
Will exerti&&Be any control over the demand. consumption of cotton piece goods j 
‘T,ocal administrations will make estimates country is-supplied by Indian Mi 
of, the quantitjes retuired for their pro- sides thig considerakle qu 
vinges, But this requirentent will depend ,exported. If the whole‘or the Hreatef patt 
on tle prites at which the clOths are, of the producing capacity of the M 
'avdflable. | If the prices are low, the re:- -requisitioned Wy . the Govgrnme t, , 
b ° 594-4 f . ee a Bei 
ee ° E 4 he . o 
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de possible to satisfy the demand so far as 


low price. But {¢ must be rémembered 
that the 50 p. c. is calculated “on a very 
much reduced absolute consumption. eThis 
réduction has been*tmade under the stress 
of high prices, and if this stress {fs remowed 
to any considerable extent the quantitye 
demanded will move in the direction of 
the normal consumption. Moreoyer, eas I 
shall try to show fater on, the pgees of 
the unstandardised varieties will probably 
ise as a result of Government’s action. 
If so, the demand on the standard varieties 
will increase, fora considerable part of 
the demand will be shifted from the firer 
to the, coarser varieties. When ‘all these 
considerations are taken into account, it 
seems incredible that Government with 
only the Indian production to fall back. 
upon will be able to sell unlimited quanti- 
ties at a low price. 

Now let,us suppose that control of price 
is accompahied by control of demand; in 
other words, let us suppose that a system 
of “rationing” is adopted. This méans 


. thatthe standard cloth will be supplied 


only to the poorer classes and to each 
individual.in proportion to the require- 
ments of his family. This method has some 
great disadvantages. It will be necessary 
to keep a register of individuals to whom 


‘the cloth may be supplied, the size of their 


families, and of the quantities supplied to 
each from time to time.” Moreover in a 
country like India where the buik of the 
people are ignorant’ and slow to defend 
their rights the system will prove an 
engine eof oppression in the” hands of’ 
officersewhp are appointed to assess the 


‘ requirements of each family and 9f tunscru- 


@ 


_pulous dealers. Letus suppose, however, 


that tkis system is adopted, and safe- 
guards are provided to minimise its defeets 
as far as possible. In this case there will 
be no fear of the supply running short. 
The poor people will get their cloth cheap- 
er, But unless the supply can be increased 
they will not get enough. The advantage 
of government control will come to them 
in the shape,of more surplus money on 
see hands, bet notin the shape of more 
clot 








I | now consider briefly what effect is 
like be glloduced pn the prices pf the finer 

i loth the course proposed , 
to be y Government. I have shown 
a 
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*city of the Indian Mills. 


“finer cloth sand those of coarser. 


ove that#if the supply ae ae standard , 


lasses, tt will have to be in sucle quafitities 
eas will engag@the entire pr®dpeing capa- 
» Sagi eee A 

there will be a further shgrtag®in thg sup- 
ply ofthe finer varieties of cloth. As the 
price of coarse standard ‘cloth f%lls, thee 
price of the finer cloths will rise. fit were 
possible for Government to undertake “to 
suppl¢ unlimited quantities of standard 
cloth, a considerable part of the demand 
would ultimately be shifted from the finer 
to the coarser varieties. This is, however, 
not possible, and there is the likelihood of 


~ 


cloth is to bring ‘any , relief to the poorer, 


a marked cleavage between the prices of q 


The 
greater part of the cloth which is imported 
from England belongs to the former cate- 
gory rather than the latter. It is clear, 
therefore, that speculation in imported 
cloth will go on unchecked, and will pro- 
bably increase, for it’ is the prospect ‘ofa 
rise which is the main cause of speculation, 
In view of this fact it is ae pity tat 
Government should at.the outset deg 
itself the power to control the prig¢s of 
imported piece goods. a A 
The policy of controlling pric esaii fica- 
cious as a remedy for speculatiof: it can- 


not (in the absence of a system of distgibu- , 


tion according to needs) cope with a..real 
shortage. Itcan merely keep down prices 
to the level at which the quantity a aile 
able can be disposed of in the open marke p: 


But that is the limit. If there is ą shorjage ' 


in the supply, the Goverament fixed price 


will have to be raised. Phat, béing sẹ; if o 
tke war should continue for some years 


more, and if the, present tendencies should 
continue to act, the policy adopted by the 
Government towards Indian products. 
(even ifit should bẹ extended: to ‘control 


over imported goods) will faiP to’ ch&ck - 


distress. So long as the war continues we 
may expect this tendency to con¥nne 
progressive rate from yeareto year ands 
even from month to‘month. Itis.not th- 
kkely therefore that in the near future we 
shall haye to consider seriously the prob- 
lem of increasing our output. The Indiar 
cotton industry withits present swp? of 
machinery and labour is not capable of 
unlimited expansion, and something will 
have to be done in order to make the 
country more and more self-dependent in 
respect of its production of cotton goods. 

` Oneswåy of solving the problem which 
has recently found much, favour fin „Begal 
` 


alae 
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is:to fall buck on the old ecgnomy, to eng tablished the Mill industry will be in a far .~ 


his land ao it up to finished cloth in 
hfs heme. Flo nat think that the introduc- 
tion of the ‘‘Charka”’ (spinning whed¢l) isso 
closely Sound up with the problem of grow- 
ing Otten on one’s own land that the two 
things must needs be taken up together, and 
when the real difficulty is about manufac- 
turing raw cotton, it is unwise to obscure 
the problem by introducing the question of 
growing @ptton. True, in Bengal in olden 
times the two things went together. But 


- it need not be the case atéhe present day, 
. when any quantity of raw cotton can be 





had from distant parts of the country ata 
price. Of course, if the price of raw cotton 
has gone up so high that.it is more profit- 
able to grow on one’s ownland than to buy 
it, then it is surely advisable to choose the 
former cotirse. Butin that case it would 
alsggbe profitable to grow cotton for the 
ingfket in® preference to other crops. I 
thjnk the question of extending the culti- 
vatios of cotton should be decided merely. 
by reference to its relative value and that 
hafidlogsamsveaving can be carried on even 
in those parts where climatic conditions 
dona allow cotton to be grown locally. 
Handloom weaving again has to be 
considered by camparing it with Mill 
weaging, and. here the advantage un- 
gubtedly lies with the latter. ‘The former 


' maye be a useful makeshift to tide over the 


psésent emérgen¢y, but as a feature of nor- 


emaf sedustry it ig doomed. When after the 


war normal conditions are once more es® 
Saar 


He is not perceived by the eyes, nor through 
Spgech, nor any of our organs, uor by alisteritics, 
nor anydeeds. 

Origebie mind, purified by wisdom in meditativn, 
finds Him: who is without parts.” 


courage the,cifltivator to grow cotton on", 








better posiion to withstand foreign.com- 
petition than any extensive handloom in- 
dustfy “which may be built pp during this 
period ofdistress. It is nota wise policy 
to lay hold of anything which comes in out 


‘way to cope with the present difficulty, but: 


tolay eur plans carefully, and build an 
ore econ which will not collapse aè 
the t touch of foreign competition. 


A 


Every industrial country which is mot, 


seriously affected by the waris employing 
its present advantage to build a firm in- 
dustrial organisation which should be 
a tower of strength in. the struggle of the 
future, and it will be a poor record for 
India to show that in this Pong war she 
was content with a few patches on her 
old industrial structure. 

To me it seems clear that as a solution 
of the present cotton problem and as a. 
preparation for the fututre*industrial 
struggle the least we can do is to extend 
the Mill industry. It is true that “at the 
present time it is difficult to obtain 
machinery from abroad, and the training 
of labour will also take time. But if the 
problem is handled earnestly, it may not 
be impossible to find a solution. Things 
which before the war appeared to be im- 
possible have been made possible because 
governments and peoples have had to do 
them. And ifthee question of clothing the 
people is tackled with any thing like the 
same determination - and courage the 
difficulty may not be insuperable. . 

Byoy KUMAR SEN, MW. A. 
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can expesience the truth and grace of His 
nature and quench our thirst with His 
immortal love. ey : 

Thus it is true that our senses caggot 


4 





OD is HBt perceived by the eyes, but we apprehend Him, yet the relation opur 
see the manifestation of His spirit of spirit to Him is deep and jntgma By 
wisdom in the spfrit-of man. „purifying the mind wiqh wisd fn in Fred. 

Hg is not heard by the organs of tation we can pefceivé Him GirecifZy in 





earing, fet ewe are.able to heat His.. 
commands. | . . 
lte is beyond all our senses, yet we 


* 
+ 2 


our soul. ; - . 
watching owl r 
d 


* When wę fe€l that He 3 
us in love an th Reyes @ “ove are 
i» J e . 
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gazing into ours, then we Knoweinfardly 
that we are one with Rim. As Jis nature 


is one of love, so ours is also. T 


If we look on Him with indiffesence 
then we canndt understand His love. 
But if we seek Him with the longrsg of 


pure love, then a new image of beautyé 


will rise éefore our minds. . 
Love cannot fulfiLits own nature uxless 
fhere is some one to love. The loyəf with 
wwhich God loves us, is the same as that 
“which draws our own souls to Him. He gives 
us the fullness of His love, and the mean- 
ing of our own life is fulfilled if we are able 
to give Him one drop.of our love in return. 

Like the tender love of a mother for her 
child, so the love of God refreshes the 
whole world and the heart of every man. 
He sees in each one of us a separate in- 
dividual to love and satisfies the hunger 
for love in each individual heart. Ifthe 
world had contained but one individual, 
then that one person would have been the 
sole possessor of the kingdom of His love. 
‘And so wonderful is His love that, even 
among the countless souls of men, He still 
regards each one as the complete owner of 
His love’s kingdom. 

An earthly king cannot recognise, even 
by sight, the different subjects of his realm. 
But the Father of the world takes into 
His embrace of love every son of this 
boundless universe and „makes each one 
His very own. 

We come into this world understanding 
nothing. At one time we were unconsci- 
ous, like'clods ofearth, enveloped in dark- 
ness, Butas we saw the light, love came 
and caught us in its embrace. What 
attraction was there in us, at that time, 
that any one should care for us ? Yet, long 
before sve were born, God had sent love 
into the heart of the mother and that leve 
shielded us from all danger. God gave us 


milk from our mother’s breast and love, 


from our mother’s heart. We dit not ask 
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itn, 
main eternally*the same. ©) - 

Our part is to feel, ever Qore clearly, 
the breadth of God’s loye, atti to give, 
ever nfore, freely, our own love in return. 


e > s 
Hé is the same Lover and will re-. 


With His love He has igitiated us fgto the, 


sacred seryice of the world thr8ugh 
suffering and pain. Even now, we @are 
beconfing ready to dwell with Him in the 
eternal fulness of His love. i 
God has prepared, His answer to our 
prayers even before we have sie He them. 
He has dispensed for us all the things we 
desire even.before we have consciously de- 
sired them. Tshe width of His love is incom- 
parably greater than this narrow world. 
Here, in this life, the things from which 
we expect most benefit disappoint us. Even 
those who most care for us give us cruel 


suffering. Only by resting upon the un- 


changing love of God can we gét beyond 
the hardness and the cruelty of ‘the werld. 
Weak, selfish men, each intens upon is 
own interest, not considering the needs Bf 
of others,—such a world as this cquntt 
bring us deliverance? R 
But in the deep realisatiog,of God’s 
presence there is peace. He has sted the 
longing for love in our hearts by thg gift 
of His own love. We may receive in the 
world all kinds of blows which give us 
pain, but in His presence fhere is phacte 
We know from experience that wẹ have 
return again and again’ from, those to 
whom we go for’. the satisfaction of ow 
earthly love to the one’ lifelong.Cagpa- 
wion. Independence on Hitn we are free. 
He is our Supreme, Friend, the God who 
is worthy of our worship, the*Fulfijment 
of all our desires. | 
°O God, fill our Shearts eo the full with 
Thine eternal love, so that we® may Ver 
gaze upon Thy face and be united with 
Thy sovereign ‘will. Chasten, us* a 
thousand times if we tramsgress against 
Thee ; only forsake us not. Oh dearest 


for His love, it came of itself and possessed “Friend, without Thee life is meaningless 


us. Long before we loved Him, He was 
our Father and our Mother and our all. 
Now that we have come to know and love 








and vojd. e 
(Translated, with abridgment, fram ° 
rae the Bengal.) owe 
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invgsion of the Karnatak (described 

by mein the: Central Hindu College 
Magazine, October, 1918), Shivaji left the 
Madras®plains (about November, 1677) 
and entered the Mysore plateau, conquer- 
ing its eastern and central parts.” 

From Sera in the heart of the Mysore 
kingdom (December, 1677), he marched to 
Kopal, 125 miles north, the fort of which 
he took, then turned 35 miles westwards 
to Gadag, and 24 miles south of the latter’ 
to.Lakbmishwar in the Dharwar district, 


A FTER his marvellous Success in the 


e desaj of Mulgund, half way from 


feces the forts at both these places.) 
ad 


-+ 
. + nés, 142 :—Srirangapattan-Gadag—Lakshmishwar— 


ag to Lakshmishwar, had evacuated 
fis fort in terror, and it was occupied by 
the Marathas. Bankapur, 20 miles S. W. 
of Lakshmishwar, was besieged tnsuccess- 
fullye®eut the middle of January, 1678. 


. From this place Shivaji retraced his steps 


nofthwards, and arrived near Sampgaon 
in the-Belgaum’ district. At Belvadi, a 


e Spall village T2 miles S. E. of Sampgaon 


: qd 30° miles S. E.. of Belgaum, Mal Bai, 
the widowed lady proprietor, plundered 


, some transport bullocks of Shiva’s army 


when passing by. Her fort was at once 
hesieged, blut-she. defended it rnost heroi- 
cally for “27 days, after which it Was 
catyied by assault’ and*she herself was 
captured.+ 


. . @ i 
% * His Mute is thus given in Sabhasad, 91: Kolhar 
—#allapur—K opal—Lakshmish war—Khanga uda desai 
hastised—Sampgaon district—Balvada desain inves- 
ed, captired, and “taught a lesson’—-Panhala. Chit- 


ehangauda desai fied—Gadag—Balved desain Mal 
Bai besieged for 27 days, captured and released. 
Shivadigvijay, 347-367: Savitri Bai of Belvadi 


*besieged—-Gadag—Lakshmishwar—Gaunga desai fled 


—Bglvud desain loots transport, is besieged and cap- 
tarag I cannot find’ Khangauda in the maps, but 
only Mulsund and N&valgund, (the last being 20 M. 
N. W. of gag ug 

. F T.S, § 55 thus describes her fate: “A woman 
named Savitri was the patelni (proprietre$s) of 
Balvadi. From the shelter of her fort she fought 
Shiva for one month. On her provisions aude.tuuni- 
tienseunhing short, she madea sortie, demclished 
allefhe S{egeetrenches, and dispersed andslew many 
ofthe besiegers. Fog one day she kept the field hetoi- 
ally, but åt last fled vanquished, was captured an 
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' This long check by a woman, before an 
obscure mud fort, greatly? lowered 
Shi¥aji’s prestige. As the English me- 
chant$ of Rajapur write on 28 Feb., 1678: 
“Heis at present besieging a fort where; 
by relation of their own people come from, 


, hinf, he has suffered more disgrace than. 


eyer he did from all power of the Mughal 
or the Deccans (=Bijapuris), and he who 
hath conquered so many kingdom8 is not 
able to reduce this woman Desai !”’ 

Soon afterwards Shivaji had another 
and very great disappointment,—the 
greatest in his life, which we describe in 


the words of the Rajapur factors in their * 


letter dated 3rd April. “Janfshid, Khan, 
since the death of his master the Nawab 


[Bahlol Khan, on 23 Dec., 1679] found - 
himself incapable of longer holding out, ; 


agrees with Shivaji to deliver up [the fort 
of Bijapur and the person of Sikandar 
Adil Shah] for 600,000 pagodas. Siddi 
Masaud having intelligence of this, feigns 
a sickness, at last death, and causes a 


handol publicly to be sent away with part . 


of the army to Adoni, the residue [of his 
troops} about 4000 sent ‘to Jamshid, pre- 
tending that, since the leader was dead, 
if he would entertain them they would 
serve him. He presently accepts their 
service and receives them into the Fort, 
who within two days seized hig person, 
caused the gates to be opened*and received 
the Siddi in alive, [21st Feb,, 1678]. Shiva- 
ji upon his march “hearing this news re- 
turns, and is expected at Panhala in a 
Short time.” [FẹR. Surat, Vol. 107]. | 

In an age when almost every man had 
his prire, Shivaji cannot be blamed for try- 
ing to make gains by bribery. The fort of 
Bijapur was for sale, and he only made 
a bid for it, and took his chance with other 
competitors for the position of keeper of 
the puppet Adil Shah, evey® as Shahyji-had 
been the keeper of a puppet Nizar. Shah. 
Masaud and Bablol were no more @i@si 
ested, bpt certainly less ,efigien 






freatly dishonoured.* Sakhuji Gaigivad wis th® doer 
of this evil deed. Shivaji on hearing W his dct, put out 


both his eyes and thus gave him his Jesertsn Hf Was 
d. imprisonedein 4 of Manauli.% 


® 
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o would have been as Regent of Bif} fue. _ o Khan of Kopal. They wete feflow-. 
“. The news of, the transfer ofpthe Adil clansmen of Bablol Khan, and .it "seems 
Shahi » capital to Siddi Masdud (21st. probable that onthe death ef that chief 
February) reached Shivaji on hiş way and the ruin of his family, theWefenge of 
from Belvadi through Turgal to Bijapur, these tracts, formerly included in bis jagir, 
and he swerved aside to the west.amd was entrusted tothem.. ° “e è 
returned to his own stronghold of Pan- + Husain Khan was as high andepoveer-- 
hala at the end of March or in the first ful a noble as Bahlol Khan, a brave gener&l 
week of April, 1678. oe, ie renowned for his martial spirit, and com- 
° It P manding 5000 Pathan archersylancers, 
"Af this stage we may conveniently musketeers and artillery ‘men. The fort of 


he Sa . Kapal was secured by Moro Pant from 
quire into what happened in Maharash- ap y. ap 

fe donne Shivajia abecite in the Kar- FRE e for a oe aerate See 
natak. In November, 1676, an army was ° Shigaipo itnis (p. 142) to have yoo 
sent under Shambhuji to annex some Por. ah | ees by the ccna ag 
tuguese territory nearGoa. He demanded tim ger. ? AeH sen aber a eae 
60 villages from the Portuguese on the pas a. ia ee catea an 
ground that they belonged to the fort of SAPtUrea DY Hamoir Kao near Sampgaon, 
Phonda, which was now in Shivaji’s pos- but dismissed by Shivaji with honour. 
session; but on meeting with a refusal Kopal (105 miles due south of Bijapur 
he made a rash assault on the Portuguese and a slightly greater” distance soñth-east 
forces, who heat him off. Then the Mara- of Belgaum) is the gate of the south, g r 
thas lefť the district for Daman, hoping to its possession enabled the Marata dom 


se nion to be extended to the bank ofthe 
a a Uae atari eee eas Tungabhadra river and even across it iato” 


é + ory i i i t p 
During Shivaji’s absence (November, cae ane eer eae ° 


1676—March, 1678), the army left by him long defied the Bijapur goversrf@nt and 


a EA ea e ee P withheld taxes in this ill-subdued borger- - 


ly confined itself to the defence of the ee gee POLS rdsu tegen 
realm, without venturing to make any among them being the  poligars Of. 
aggression. In November, 1677, how- Kanakgiri (25 mileeN. E. of Kopal) ~ 
ever, Dattaji taking advantage of the Harpan-halli- (40 miles S. of Kopal} Ray- i 
crushing repulse of Dilir and Bahlol by the durg, Chittaldurg, « Vidy anagar (? old’ 
Golkonda troops (September) roved the Vijayn agar), and  Bundikot (? Gu dicatat 
ae parts of Kanara and looted Hubli. 45 piles E. or Harpan-halli.)~This country 
Early in January, 1678, Moro Panth as now O a weculat provinces 


“plunderef Trimbak, Nasik and other con- abe erie | 
siderable ‘plates in the Mughal territory.” © Shivaji’s kingdom and placed _unetr 
Dilir Khan hastened there with she rem- Janardan Narayan Hanuwante as viceroy. 


° : In the meantime, fa’ fewe days ‘after 
ay i mg broken army, (middle of Febru- Shivaji’s return to Panhala, his” troop: 


ə attacked Mungi-pattan, on- the Godavari, 

lil æ 30 miles south of Aurangabad. (M.4..166.) « 

Shivaji’s return home (March, 1678), It was probably next monthe-that they -> 
revived Maratha activity. The d&tricts made a second ‘attempt to get possession ° 
that, he retained in. Central and Eastern ofeShivner. They invested the village (of 
Mysore as the result ofhis Karnatakex- Junnar) at its foot, and at night tried toe 
pedition, had to be connected with his old scale the fort. ‘Three hundred Mardthas ° 
dominions by the conquest of the southern climbed the fort walls at night by measngeet’ 
cornèr of the kengdom of Bijapur, which nooses and rope-ladders. But Abdul Aziz. 
a the Kopal region north of the Khan was an expert giladar. Th®ugh he ° 

lis 







Tunga ra opposite the Bellary district,’ had sent away his sons and.followers to $ 


as we rts of the Dharwpr and reinforte the faujdar Yahiya Khan in the 


Belggu digricts Ditervening etween village, he personally with’ a few men 

Kopal ahd P§nhala. This county’ was slew all.ti infantry of Shiva, who ‘had 

heltNpy two Sighans, Husain Khan Miana eritefed the fort. Next morning he hynted 

of Saripgaon (Belglom) and faise brother . out the few who had concealed th¢émselvese 
. 2 .. 
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B> 
-in the®hill [ side ]ebelow the. forte and 
” 4mopg réckg and holes, and released them 

with present?, sending a message to Shivaf} 
to the effect@‘So long as I am qiladar, you 
Willgever*take this fort? ” (Dil. 157.) , 
5 ° * gt, 

afid Qutb Shah, and the diplomatic system 
so patiently built up by Madanna Pandit 
fell to the ground. Qutb Shah’s indigna- 
tion had been rising as he found himself 
made a gere cat’s paw of Shiva in the 
Karnatak adventure. He had borne all 
the expenses of the expedition and sup- 
plied artillery and an auxiliavy force for it. 
But not one of the conquered forts was 
given to him, not one pice of his contribu- 
tion repaid out of the fabulous booty 
carried away by Shiva from that land of 
gold. And now the Maratha plot to 
capture° Bijapur by treachery destroyed 
thplast trace of patience in the Golkonda 

* ing, espeeially as he had been playing for 

` ome years past the flattering role of a 
chivalrous friend and protector of the boy 
. Adil Shah. So, Abul"Hassan arranged for 
æ pe tween the new Bijapuri regent, 
Siddi M@Sand, and his rivals (especially 

. Shagza Khan ), helped him with money to 
pacify the unpaid mutinous soldiery, and 
bound him to wage war against Shiva 
° a cogfine. him to the Konkan.” The 

dil Shali nobles pfepared to open the 
campaign in October next, with about 
25,000 cavalry and humerous infantry. 

» Bhe-Dilir Kban spoiled the whole plan. 

-Dilir Khan haŭ exacted heavy amd 
humiliating’ concessions frem Giddi Masaud 
when’ hè made peace with him at 

. Kulbarga (Nov., 1677.) The odium of 
tat treaty feM on the new regent, and'all 

| tig disorders in the State and all the 
sufferitigs of the people were laid at his 

» door. .Déstracted by domestic factions, 

‘daily insulted and threatened by thee 
Afghan.soldiers, and- hopeless of preven- 
ting ‘“Shiva’s boundless violence arf 
encroachments” with the resources of the 
"ruined, divided and bankrupt State, Siddi 
Maseisd wanted to come to terms with 
Shivaji, but Dilir Khan forbade it, assur- 
{ng him ‘that the imperial army was ready 
to belp him ine fighting the Marathas. 
Masaud was, bowevtr, too bewildered by 
the disturbances in all parts of the country 
to distet .fo this advice. He wrote .to 


Shiva, “We are neighbours. We eat the - declined. Th 
s . » 2 


~ 
£ rupture now took place between Shiva 4 


k otal” a 
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same fea You are as deeply concerned? 
in [t 
janine [ ie., Mughals] are day and 
night trying to ruin it. We two ought to 
unite And expel the foreigner.” ° 
At the news of these negociations, 
Difir Khan grew angry and set himself to 
conquer Bijapur. Only respect for treaties 
had kept him from doing so before; but 
Masaud’s breach of faith absolved him 
fronmthe obligation to spare the Adil Shah. 
And he now received a most unexpeeted 


e welfare of] this State as I am. 4%” 


accession of strength. Shivaji’s eldest soñ” 


Shambhuji was the curse of his old age. 
This youth of nineteen was violent, capri- 
clous, unsteady, theaughtless and notori- 
ously depraved in his morals. *For his 
outrage on amarried Brahman woman he 
had been confined in Panhala fort, but 
escaped with his wife Yessu Bai and a few 
comrades to join Dilir Khan, Shivaji sent 
a force in pursuit, but it was too late. 
Dilir Khan, on getting Shamba&uji’s letter, 
had detached from his camp at Bahadur- 


garh 4000 men under Ikhlas Khan (the ' 


commander of his Vanguard ) and Ghairat 
Khan ( his nephew ) to advance and escort 
the fugitive. They met hjm 8 miles south 
of Supa, and Dilir himself joined them at 
Karkumb, °12 miles further north-east. 
Dilir Khan was thrown into a transport 


> 
2 


of joy at the desertion of Shivaji’s heir to - 


his side. “He felt as happy as if he had con- 
quered the whole Deccah !” (B.S. 415.) 
“He beat his drums in joy and. sent a 
report to the Emperor. Shambhu was 
created a 7-hazari anda Rajah and pre- 
sented with an elephant.” ( Dil. 159.) 
This happened in November, 1678. The 
Khan with his valuable new 4&lly, halted 
at Akluj (60 miles south of Bahadurgarh) 
for some time to prepåre for the invasion 
of Bijapur. ° i 


a 
V. 
In this danger Siddi Masaud immedi- 


ately asked for help from Shiva, as agreed » 


upon. The Rajah sent six to seven thon- 
sand well-armed cavalry to guard Bijapur., 
Masaud could not fully trust his aliy, he 
asked the Maratha contingent to halt 
beside the stream of the village Itangihal 
(5m.N. W. of the city), but th ame 
nearer, -encamped at Khanap@j and 
Khasrauplur, and degandedythat¥ine of 
thee gates and towtrs of the £#t shauld*be 
entrusted to them. Masaud «yisely 


\ they S i to Zubhragur 
& n 
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and encamped on the plajn juste qutside 
. the walls, thys incrgasing jMasaud’s 
suspiaion. Soon the'allies hegand 
openly. The Marathas were detected in 
trving to smuggle arms and men intg the 
fort, by concealing the arms in sacks, of 
prain and disguising themselves as drivers 
of the pagk-oxen! Then Shiva threw off 
the mask. He began to plunder and 
devastate Adil Shahi territory’ again. 
' His men looted the suburbs of Bijapur— 
-Datilatpura(=Khawaspura), Khusraupura 
‘and Zuhrapura, and carried off the rich 


banias for ransom. Near the tomb of, 


Shaikh Ahmad Khawas-Khani, they slew 
Ali Raza and wounded? Siddi Yaqut. But 
when they reached the tomb of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, wést of the city, a shot from 
the fort-guns killed the Maratha com- 
mander and the men fled away. Masaud 
now made peace with Dilir Khan. 
A Mughal force was invited to Bijapur, 
royally wélcomed, and sent off with a 
 Bijapuri army u , Venkatadri Murari 
(the corfidant of me Kegent) and other 
' officers, agains/, the Marathas. They- 
reached Tikota (13 Miles W. of Bijapur) 
when spies brought the report that Shiva 
himself had arrived at Selgur (55 Miles W. 
of Bijapur and the same distance east of 
Panhala) with 7 to 8 thousand men and 
wanted to make a night attack on the 
Mughal or the Bijapurt* army, whichever 
would advance first. Buta new quarrel 
between Masaud 3 
paralysed the power ef Bijapur. 


VI 

Dilir Khan next marched to the fort of 
Bhupalgarlf, (20 miles N. W. of Jath and 
45 miles S. W. of Pandharpur)e situated 
among the Majra hifls, which Shivaji had 
built as*a store-house of his property 
and the refuge of the families of his sub- 
jects in the neighbourhood during his 


wars with the Mughals. By great, labour . 


‘the imperialists dragged some guns to the 
top of a neigbouring height during the 
night and rext morning began to, batter 
the walls and towers. The assault was 
laynched abofit 9a.m. and the Mughals 
fought with vigour till noon, when the 
fort captured, after ‘heavy slaughter 
on b sides., Vast quantities of grain 
and oWier pypperty gnd large mbers of 







pedple,were fapturef by’ the victors. Seven - 


kundged survivors of the garrison were de- 
PrN ed of one ha 


& « 
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o quarrel , 


and Sharza Khan ~ 


and a set free; the - q hereditary servant, elevated, 
. $ i : . 


d 
Othet captives were evidently golf „into 
dlavery. ° e e ‘ee 
Before this Shivaji had -semt 16,000 
horse to relieve the fort. Thefarrtved tog 
late, byt hovered on the-tour sides of the 
Mughals. ‘Suddenly they learnt that Irij 
Khan and Bajaji Rao®*| Nimbalkar®] yere * 
bringing provisions from Parendd@ to the 
besieging army, and then they immediately 
set off rapidly to intercept the tonvoy. 
But Dilir Khan detached Ikhl4s Khan 
with 1500 cavalry to the aid of Irij Khan. 
Twelve miles from Bhupalgarh ehe over- 
tok the Marathas. Ikhlas Khan’s small 
force was enveloped and he took refuge 
in a walled® village and repelled the 
Maratha assault with his back to the 
wall, doing great havoc among the 
enemy with his artillery, and slaying 
nearly one thousand of Shiva’s men. Then 
large reinforcements, arrived. from . Dilir 
Khan, at whose approach the Marathas 
fled. Dilir then returned to Bhupalgah, , 
burnt everything that he could®not car 
off, dismantled its fortifications, and rg- 
turned to Dhulkhed., [B. S. 418-419 9 Dil, 
160 ; Chitnis 176 differs. | ° 
The fugitive Marathas, howe ored 
a success. Near Karkamb (80 miles south of 
Parenda,) they fell in with Irij Kleati, . 
looted all his grain and the property of 
his troops, and forced him to flee witha 
few men intoa small fort hard by, wice ° 
he was afterwards refieved .by his kinsmany 
Mir Muhammad Khan, the qiadare of 
Parenda. (Dil. 161.) “ ree 
The fall of Bhupalgarh stook pce 
aSout March, 1679.' Then followed‘a 
period of pu2zlmg intrigue and, counter- 
intrigue between the Mughal viceroy eand 
the Bijapur nobility,,and also quarrels be- . 
tween Masaud and Sharza Khan, Manage 
and Dilir, and Masaud and his favourte 
Venkatadri. : ` K 


5 VII +, g © ses 
On 18th August, Dilir crossed the Bhima 
£t Dhulkhed, 40 m. due north of Bijapur, 
and opened a new campaign against 
Masaud. That helpless regent begged aid? 
from Shivaji, sending to shim aneqayby 
named Hindu Rao charged with this- 
piteous appeal: “The .conditio#&* of this 
royalty is not ‘hidden from. you. There i§ 
no army, money, or dily for defending the 
fort and no provision at all. The gnemy 
is strobg*and ever bent on wat, ‘You,are , 
by this 


“courte "Ayd, therefore, you will. fee? fot 
this bouse mpre than others can. Wę 


cannot defend the kingdom and its forts. 


withont’ygu? aid. Betrue to your salt; 
turn*towards us. Command whgt yau 
conside proper, and it shall bè done by 
us.” (B. S. 427.) ° 
Shiva'undertook the defence of Bijapur, 
ordered 10,000 of his cavalry to reinforce 
Masaud, sent from his forts2000 ox-loads 
of provisions to-the city and bade his 
subjects send grain And other necessaries 
to Bijapar for sale, so that the citizens 
and soldiers there might not suffer scar- 
city. Hisenvoy Visaji *Nilkanth reached 
Masaud with a cheering méssage, “You 
hold the fort. Ishall go out and punish 
Dilir Khan as he deserves.” Visaji report- 
ed to the regent that 5000 Maratha 
troopers had reached Ainapur ( 20 m. S. 
E. of Misaj y and 5000 others Bhupalgarh, 
waiting for his call to come when needed. 
o( Z 3. 427. ) 

The Mughals took Mangalvide (Sept.) 
amd came nearér to Bijapur. Masaud 
concfliated Sabaji Ghatge and sent him 
‘with the army of Turgal to Indi ( 28 m. 

. of ur.) This detachment had a 
skirmish with Shambhuji who was out 

» fordbing ; about fifteen men were slain on 
each side; Sabaji was wounded but captur- 
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pres8ed his attack on 


° oe d « 
e » 
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he himseifewith 8 or 9 thousand troopers” 


started bx the road of Muslahand Almala, 
and Aca Rao. | =Hambir Rao ]. with 
10,000 cavalry by way of Man and 
Sangula, to raid the Mughal dominions 
ang „recall Dilir from the environs of 
Bijapur. But Dilir Khan, to whom the 
capture of Bijapur seemed easy, paid no 
heed to the Maratha plunder and devasta- 
tion .of ‘those provifices, which were e 


familiär annual evil, and hoped for the . 
highest rewards from the expected Onam, 


quest of the Adil Shahi capital. So, he. 
it, without ‘re. 
treating. ° l 

But his siege of Bijapur was a failure, 
After vainly trying to make ‘peate with 
Masaud, he left:the enviross of the city 
on 14th November and marched west- 
wards, intendigg to invade the Miraj- 
Panhala region and create a diversion 
there, which would quickly recall Shiva 
home. The scheme seemed pomisjng, as 
Shambhuji bragged of his ability to cap- 


ture forts quickly with his Maratha fol- ` 
lowers and thus make the progress of the ° 


imperialists easy, while the petty chiefs 
(Nayak-wars) of Miraj had been already 
won over by a Mughal agent. 

But his first work was to ravage the 
Bijapuri territory with insane cruelty. By 


ed §0 horses, 50 ozen, and 4 camels from way of Bahmanhali, Maknapur, and Jal- 
*th@enemy. Shivaji’senvoy now reached geri, he reached Tikota (13 m. W. of Bija- 
Bijapur with Anand Rao [=Hambir Rao] pur), a rich and populous village, where 


ai the head of 2500 horse. They were 
‘wélcomed by Masaud and stationed in the 
= Nafifaspura*suburh. Bajaji [abale al, 
now in Mughal service, laid siege to the 
fort of Akluj, but a Bijaputi general named 


the wealthy men of the neighbourhood 
had taken refuge with their families. “The 
Mughals were utterly unexpected. When 
Ikblas Kahan with [Dijir’s] Vangyard ar. 
rived t®re and began to plunder it, the 
wives of the Hindus and Muslims with 


Bahadur marched up from Sangula (32 m. 
' S. ) and drove him away. S their children jumped jnto the wells near 
But onel Sth September, Dilir Khan left their houses and committed suicide. The 
higcamp at Dhulkhed and came very close vijlage was utterly sacked. Nearly 3000 
tq Bijapur, reaching Baratgi,6m.N.E.of men, both Hind® and Muslims, were 
” the city,-on 7th October. Here he halted taken prisoner [for being sold into sla- 
and held palavers with Masnud’s envoys.” very.]...eLeaving Tikota on 18th Novem- 
On 30th October Shivaji arrived at Selgug, ber, by way of Honvad and Telsang, 
midway between Panhala and Bijapur, ravaging the country and carrying oft the 
With 10,000 cavalry. His first detachment people as slaves, the imperialists reached 
left @Nauraspur next day to welcome him Athni (43 m. W. of Bijapur.) Here, ac. 
thet® Shiva wanted to visit Adil Shah; cording to the English factSry records, a 
Masaud, permitted-him to come with an breach took plage between the Mughal 
escort of 500 men only. But the Peshwa general and his ‘Maratha ally. Athni, “a 
More Trimbak *disspaded Shivaji from considerajle mart,” was burnt down and 
failing into thespower of Masaud by enter- Dilir prop$sed to sell Qe inhabitants who 
ingethe forte e , °* ` were afl Hindus. Shambhuji objected to 
Sò, on &th’November, 1679, the Mara: it, but was over-ruled, and began tdsgrow 
tha king divided his army into two bodies! * sick of his ~~ 31st November, 


604—5 : 
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. wards, but leargt onthe way 


- his act of desertion. 


. N 


ef i 
Dilir left Athni for Ainapur,e12 nijl&sswest- 
tjat Sham- 
bhuji Mad fied away`to Bijapur. 
Since his coming over to the Mughals in 
November 1678, Shambhuji had been con- 
stantly approached by Shivaji’s agemts 
with all sorts of persuasions and promises 
to returg to his father. Even Mahadji 
Nimbalkar, his brother-in-law, ‘thoggh 
mow a Mughal servafit, censured higa for 
(Shambhu reported 


øèhe' matter to Dilir, who put Mahadjiin 


Ed 


- night of the 


confinement for some days. Dil. 160.) But 
by this time Shambhuji had made up his 
mind to leave the Mughals.* In the night 
of 20th November he shpped out ofthe camp 
with his wife Yessu Bai disguised in male 
attire and ofily 10 troopers for escort, 
rode hard to Bijapur in the course of the 
day and was warmly received by Masaud. 


_ Dilir promptly returned towards Bijapur 


on learning of Shambhu’s flight on the 
21st, and s&nt an agent, Khawajah Abdur 
Razzaq,-to that city to bribe the regent to 
capture the Maratha prince (28th.) In the 
30th, Shambhnji, getting 
scent of the matter, issued in secret from 
Brjapur, met a bedy of cavalry sent by his 
father to escort him, and galloped away 
to Panhala, which he reached about the 


2nd of December. 


VIII. ° 


We shall now trace the history of Shiva- 
ji’'s movements from 4th November, 1679, 
when he marched out to raid the Mughal 
dominions in order to create a diversion 
for the Yelief of Bifapur. The c®upaign 
was not an*unbroken success for him, As 


v 


the Bombay Council wrote on 1,țļan 1680, - 


“He hath both lost and gained.” Near 
Bijapur ke was attacked (middle of Novem- 
ber) and utterly routed Py Dilir Khan, who 
captured from him 2000 horses, besides 
prisoners. The defeated Rajah fled to 


. Pattagarh } (Vishram-garh) with only 500 


cavalry, having lost the greater part of 

his army, and summoned Moro Trimbak 

and AnnajiDatto to a council of war there. 
e 


* According to Sabhasad, 93, Aurangzib wrote 
to Dilir to arrest Shambhu and tend hima prisoner 
to Delhi; but the Mughal general, to keep his word 
to his guest, informed the Meratha pgince of the 
letter and connived at fis flight. Unlfkely story. 
B., $ 439 says that Aifr 
to his coyrt. 


t Patta, 20 m. S. f Nasik, and,20 m, E. of Thal 
Ghat. i | T ° o 
. ê 


“of all religiofis, 


anezib summonedsShantbu ` 
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The Peshwa had hithself just suffered -a'.' 


reverse in advAancing towards Surat; bt 


. had been defeated and driyeh hack by 


Ranmast Khan, a Pathay general, with 
the loss of 2000 men killed and 400 horses 
captured, a 8 © 

As Dilir Khan was advancing west- 
wards fron? Bijapur (middle of November) 
and seemed intént on laying siege to Pan- 
hala, and the presence of Shambkuji in the 
enemy’s camp threatened a civil war in the 
Maratha State, Shivaji tried to convert 
Panhala into an impregnable refufke by re- 
moving to it the guns of many of his other 
forts, besides .40 pieces bought from the 
French. As early as 24th November he 
had sent Somaji, the brother of Annaji 
Datto, to remove about 30 pieces of artil- 
lery from the forts of Ankola, Karwar, 
Someshwar, and Phonda, and drag them 
to Panhala “by the strength ‘of men and 
buffaloes,” . : 


A grand attempt was made {p retre e 


the two disasters of the middle of Nove 

ber. Towards the end of that month, & 
fresh army of 12,000. men was assembled 
near Rajapur in S. Konkan. The 
and burnt that town (26th) set 
out (28th) for Burhanpur ; but on the way 
they turned aside to the right towatds 
Malkapur. Shivaji had been greatly reliev- 
ed by the return of his prodigal 
Shambhuji to Panhala (2nd Decenfber)., 

the head of 20,000 horse he set out and 
overtook his army. The Maratha fldod 


looted ° 


+ 


Si 


swept into West Khandésh, .plundeging’ — 


Dbarangaon, Chopra, (4th—6fh Dec.), and 
other rich trage centres, and then turning 
sharply to the south eritered Balaghat and 
reached Jalna, a populous town only 40 
miles due east ot Aurangabad. . : 

Here the godly saint, Sayyid Jan 
Mubammad, had his hermitage. in® a 
garden in the suburbs. As Shivaji always 
spared the holy men and, holy plages 
most of the wealthy 
men of Jalna had taken refuge’ in- this 
hermitage with their money and jewelg. 
The raiders, finding very little booty «ins 
the,town and learning gf the goncgal- 
ment-of wealth in the “saint’s abode, 
entered it and robbed the refugees, wounde 
ing many of them. The’holy man appealed 
to them to desist, but they only abused 
and’ threatened him for his ‘pains. (K. K. 
if, 271; Dil. 165, T. S. § 58,> Thea the 
than of God, “who had marvellots efficacy 


* 


i 


of prayer,” cursed Shiva, and populgr — 
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belieg asgribed the Rajah’s death’ fivé 
months aftésgvards to his curses. j 

'Retribùtign visited the Maratha army 
yery miiclysooner. Jalna, both town and 
subitb, was. thoroughly plundergd and, 
devastated fon four days. Then as the 
Masatfias, loaded “with booty consisting 
of “countless gold, silver, jewels, cloths, 
1orses, elephants and cantels’, were re- 
treating,,an enterprising Mughal officer, 


. è r 


+ 2 


e.’ Iž: 

serious danger that threatened 
the pewly founded Maratha kingdom. The 
character of his eldest son filled Shiva with 
the gloomiest anticipations of the future. 


¿ A. profligate, capricious and cruel youth, 


devoid of every spark of honour patriot- 
ism, or religious fervour, could not be left 
sole «aster of MaharAshtra. And yet, tHe 


@ 
The regent balios of, Shambhuji had - 
revealed th 





. 
a* 
we 


Ranmast Khan*,- attacked their rear- 
guard, (near Sangamner according to. 
Duff, i. 289.)Shidhoji Nimbalkar with 5000 
men opposed him for some days, but was 


only alternative to Shambhu was Raja - 
Ram, a boy of ten, whose accession woulde 
have meant a long regency. But there was 
«such mutual jealousy and discord among 


-> 


at last slain with maffy of his men. In 
the meantime, the Mughals’ had received 
very heavy reinforcements from Auranga- 
bad, (20,000 men), and they now threat- 
aned to envelop and cut off the entire 
Maratha army. Under the guidance of 
Bahirji, ehis chief-spy,s Shivaji, after three 
lays and nights. of anxious and ceaseless 

rching, escaped from the ring of his 

emies by an obscure path.t But he had 
®© sacrifice much of his booty, besides 
osing 4000 cavalry-killed and Hambir 
yao,- his. commander-in-chief, wounded. 
Chis afpened towards the end of Decem- 
er, and Shivaji retired to Panhala to 
neet his recovered son, 

The credit of this victory over the Mara- 
Aen be gfven to the troops imme- 
lately tinder Prince Muazzam, the viceroy 
f Aurangabad, who had returned to 
he*Deccan “with a vast army” (M.A. 169) 
ne November, 1678. bDilir Khan was too 
ar away in*the sonth, near Bijapur, and 
:00 closely’ .engaged with. the enemy there 
-0 Wave aken part in the fighting near 
falna $ 


‘ 5 @ 

%, Ranm@st Khan, brother of Kbizr Khan Pani, 
recfived a robe, of honour from the Emperor on 18 
September 1682, and wascreated Bahadur Khan in 
August nest (A. A. 222, 235.) T. S. speaks of him 
as@hanahdar or qiladar of Jalna at this time. We, 
afterwards meet him as thanahdar Of Akluj (Dil) 


+ According to Sabh, 93, Shiva wanted ¢o0 
retreat by the Jagdiriroute. The nearest approach 
go this name that I can find in the @nvirons of 
Sagg@uiner is Jakhorce, 5 m, S, E. (Iud, At, Sheet 38.) 


rS8bhasad meStiows no Maratha military chter- 
rise between Shiva’s battle with Ranmast Khan 
nd his deàfb, B.S. contradicts the theory that the 
Marathas at all opposed Dilir Khan during these 
four months. The Engligh records are silent. But 
Chitnis (176-177 savs that Shiva on his ratura 
fron Jalna expelled Dilir Khan irom Bijapuri territory, 
rec: yeted Bhupalgarh and Rahadur-Kinda, and sent 
| Mozo Pant with 20,000 men to invade baglana ang 
captute 27 forts from fhe Mughals there. AN these 


+, 


tke old ministers of the State, especially 
between Moro Trimbak, the premier, and 
Annaji Datto, the viceroy of the West, 
that a council of regency “would have 
broken up in civil war and the ruin of the 
State as surely. as the Poona council of 
ministers did a century later. A division of 
the kingdom between the two princes was 
then contemplated, but the ide& was very 
wisely given up. 


Shivaji tried hard to concilidte and | 
reason with Shambhu. He appealed to all - 


the nobler instincts of the prince as well as 
to his self-interest, read him many a lecture, 
showed him his treasury, revenue returns, 
list of forts and muster-rolls, and urged 
him to be worthy of such a rich heritage 
and to be true to all the high hopes which 
his own reign had raised in the Hindu 
world. Buta born judge of character like 
Shivaji must have soon perceived that his 
sermons were falling on deaf ears, and 
hence his last days were clouded by des- 
alr. e ° 
The evil was aggravated hy intrigues 
within hig harem.” At the age of 47 he had 


a 
exploits in January or February, 1680, appear to me 
improbable, as Shiva was preoccupied with domestic 
tr8ubles. . 

* According to Sabh, 72, Shivaji married six 
wives besides the mother of Shambhuji, Mr. Rajwade 
(Vol. IV. latro. 53) infers from the Life of Ramdas 
that Shiva had three wives and two concubines. On 
27 May 1674, Mr. Henry Oxinden wrote from 
Raigarh, “The Rajah was, and is still so busy about 
his coronation and marriage with tivo other [blank 
inthe MS. record] women, that it was yesterday 
before we had audience.” Under §fbh June 1674 he 
writes, ‘The Rajah was married to a fourth (F.R. 
Surat, Vol. 88.) From a letter of Narayan Shenvi to 
the Deputy Governor of Bombay, dated 4 April 1674, 
we learn, “Igarrived at Rairi on 24th March......An 
Paadit that I shoald 


order fcame§ from Naroj 


- rethain in his house unfil thetime of mourning fas 


over‘for the death of Raja Shivaji’s wife, which I did, 
resting there five days.” (Ibid), So, one-wife O6Shiva 
died in March 16%. f l 
. Ld 


Q 
° 4:78 


e. women, though he hada wifean 


» 


sko find some 


a = » m 


e © 

made the mistake of marrying tHyéeeyoung 
twosons 
living: His old wife, Sayra Bai, 
of Raja Ram, felt herself neglected by 
het husband and tried all kinds of charms 
and love-philtres to win back his affection 


ffom her more youthful rivals. Shivaji’s, 


harem was, therefore, a scene of veiled 
warfare,—the queens plotting against,one 
Another through thefr maids, doctoy and 
magicians, and the poor husband trying 
quiet by sleeping outside. 
*(Dig. 458). The question of succession which 


was constantly discussed during the earlier. 


months of 1680, intensified this conflict of 
wives. After Decenther, 1679, Shivaji’s 
health seems to have declined (Chit. 180), 
and he seems’ to have had a premonition 
of the approach of death, (Sabh.101). This 
fact made the choice of an-heir a live issue, 
and the plots and counterplots in the 
harem dnd cabinet thickened in conse- 
quence ° ; 


: e xX f 
On 24th March, 1680, the Raiah was 
seized with fever and dysentry. The illness 
continued for twelve days. Gradually all 
hopes of recovery faded away, and then, 
after giving solemn charges and wise 
counsels to his nobles and officers, and 


' consoling the weeping assemblage with 


assurances of the spirit’s immortality in 
spite of the perishableness of the body, 
the maker of the Maratha nation perform- 
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e mother, 


* ° e : : 
fell intosa trance, Which imperceptibly. 
passed into death. It wasethe:neen ef 
Sunday, 5th April, 1680, the full moon of 
the month of Chaitra. . ® : 

~He had not yet completed 53 years of 

age. The Muslim orld ascribed his 

premature death to the curse of the saint 
Sayyid Jah Muhammad of Jalna. dn 
Maharashtra there were ugly whjspers of 
his wife ‘Sayra Bai, the motheg of Raja 
Ram, having administered poison to bim to 
-preverit his giving the throne to Shambhuji. 
The earliest mention of this charg® is in the 
Tarikh-i-Shivaji, one extant MS. of which 
is at least as,old°as 1780. It is repeated 
in the Shiva-Digvijaya, p. 462. Both these 
works are based on an earlier Marathi 
history now lost. 

The oldest Marathi bakhar, that of 
Sabhasad, is silent on the point, and with 
good reason. A servant of Raja Ram, jna 
book written by. order of that king and for 
his eyes, could not possibly havementioNed- 
his mother’s murder of her husband evenWt 
it had been true. Chitnis tells us that 
Shambhuji on bis aceession put Sayra Bat, 
to death on the charge of having poisop- 
ed Shiva, but it was in all, bility 
a false pretext for wreaking vengeance qn 
his step-mother for her late attempt to 
crown her son. Readers of Macaulay’s 
account of the death of CHarles IT. willgre-, 
member how at that very time. tu Eurdpe 
hardly a sovereign died without the event 
being ascribed to peison. . 


ed the Jast rites of ‘his religion and then JabunaTH SARK aR? 
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TAXILĄ : A MEETINO-GROUND OF NATIONS; © : * 


West is West, and East is East: 
Yet once fora while atleast e 
n The twin forsooth did meet, 


OR nearly ten centuries, ending with the 
fifth after Christ, Taxila is ŝaid to 
have begn a meeting-ground of na- 
tiehs,—of the West and of the East,—of 
the .Persians, the Macedonians, the 
Mauryas, the Bactrian Greeks, the 
Scythians, and the Ay hereon 
“dhe prompt pubfication of a Guide to 
Taxila’ by Sir John Marshall has been a 
Welcefhe addition,to the literature on the 
subject, It is ai illustrat lrand-book, 
- @ 


. the accounts of Gree 


oer rT 
dealing with, Topography, ‘History, Art « 


and an account of excavations, commenced 
wear Sarai-kala, twenty miles north-west 
of Rawalpindi. e 

The Persian touch, if any, was pergap? 
an indirect one. The Macedonian qxtédct, 
though direct, was extremely transitory. 
But the other nations actually enjoyed £ 
longer direct connection. „More than ordi- 
nary interest is,’ therefore, attached to 


. th ancient locality. Inforthation is, how- 


meagre™ , mspite of l 
and Chinese writers. 
` The name Taxila is of course of foreign 


ever, stil? ‘sin pularly 


"rigis. Itis a forđign corruption of thé his granedgon Asoka, managed to maintain® 


Iedian-name,lakshasila, a capital and 
University.tgwn, famous for the Arts aad. 
Sciences ofthe age. Its origin is lost in 
oblivion. Itis generally admitted, that.it 
, nad an earlier existence than many cities 
of the’ ancient wSrld. Its remains are 
siguated in a well-watered valley, protected 
by a girdle of hills, in the districts of 
Rawalpigdi and Hazara. Within this 
valley and within three and a half miles of 
each other, stand tHe sites of three distinct 
cities, n8w known as the Bhir mound, 
Sirkap, and Sirsukh ; of which the first has 
been found to be the most ancient of all. 
Sirkap and Sirsukh, though situated in 
India, were founded by foreign invaders ;— 
the one by the Bactrian Greeks, and the 
other by the Kushans. 
_ The belief that Taxila was once included 
in the Indian possessions of the Achae- 
mepid Empire of Persia, founded by Cyrus, 
(P58-529 8. C.), before the advent of the 
uddha, rests chiefly on the testimony of 
Herodotus, corroborated by an inscription 
in Aramaic characters ( p. 75 ), discovered 
amidst the ruins of the second city, Sirkap. 
The veSmeitpport of this ancient record 
is, however, still shrouded in mystery. 
Acdording. to one authority, it refers to 
“the erection of a Palace of cedar and 
ivgry ;” accordifig to another to “a private’ 
compact and the peyalty to be paid for 
breaking it” (p. 76). From the mention 
„Ana new Indian satrapy” in the inscrip- 
tions of Darius‘at Parsepolis and on his 
tomb at? Nakshi-Rustam, - historians 
suggest that Taxila was probably “inclid- 
s ap the Achemerid Empire of Persia” 
p.38), 


The Macegloniane connection stands 
thon-evalence of a’ different character, 
more direct. and undeniable. Taxila was 
under an Indian Prince named Ambhi, who 

, Was at: war with his neighbour, Porus. 
He readily sided with Alexander the Great’ 
in his expedition against the commen 
gnemy. In consequence of this compact, 
ethe Macedonian hero encamped at Taxila 
æ few days. Whatever political 
relationship might have thus been tempo- 
erarily paéched up, it was promptly swept 
uway by Chandragupta, the founder of 
the Maurya Empire, at the time of the 
expulsion of Seleucus Nicator from aH his 
\ ee posgessions as far as the „Hindi 

ush., ` f 


, Chandragupta,"his son Bindusara, dnd ° 


d 
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their occupation of Taxila, inspite of local 
Ainsurrecti 
Crown Prince, Asoka and his son acted as 
Vicetoy of this frontier.province. The fall 
of their Empire offered an opportunity to 


, the Bactrian Greeks (described by Sir Joba 


by the appropriate name of Eurasians) to 
regain their lost possession of Taxila. 
They held it fora time during which some 


s to assert inflependence. As © 


of them adopted the faith and culture of , 


India. All other foreigners, who occupied 


Taxila in later times, were pure Asiatics~ 


„in origin. 

a Thus, there could be no direct influx of 
European influence through the gates of 
Taxila. Any influence,, which cduld be 
directly exerted by the Eurasian Greeks, 
belonged to a period subsequent to the 
fall ofthe Maurya Empire. It was con- 
fined to the area then actually under their 
occupation. The epithet “Hellenistic” is 
usually applied to such infience, and 
Sir John Marshal has not accordingly 


* 
w 


discarded this epithet. He has, lowever, ° 
admitted the existence of an Early Indian ° 


Art before the influx of any foreign in- 
fluence, and has referred his readers to his 
contributions to the forthcoming Cam- 
bridge History of India on the subject. 
There is no real evidence, as Sir John 


has readily admitted, to support the . 


assumption that* Persian influence found 
its way into Indian art at the time “when 
the Persian Empire extended over the 
north-west” (pp. 23-24), “A more reason- 
able view,” according to him, “is that 
the fusion of Iranian and Hellenigtic ideas 


- took place in Bactria and the neighbour- 


ing countries after their colonisation 
by Alex@nder the Great! and that the 
hybrid art, there evolved, was intro- 
a ik into India, either as a dirèct result 
O 


the peaceful itercourse between the - 


Maurya Empire and Western Asia, oras 
a resulteof the subsequent invasions of the 
Bactrian Greeks, Scythians, Parthians, 
and Kushans, all of whom must have 
been imbued to a greater or less degree 
with Graeco-Persian culture.” (p. 24) 

A further reasonable vie, as a corolla- 
ry to this, appears to be inevitable,’ It is, 
that “the colonisation by Alexander the 
Great,” @nd the consequent “fusion” of 
art in the Bactrian(colony, must have 
required a reasonable time, so that tthe 
influence of the fused art could nd have 


been aedi in a barry into India. It 
° $ a ~~ = 


* might have been more 


- Asia, and the second 


= ee 
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effectively introduced py subseguent in- 
vasioys than “by ~- peaceful PA 
during the Earlier Maurya age. 

«Foreign influence upon’ Indian arfis a 
complex problem, which can hardly «be 
solved conclusively with our present stat 
of knowledge. The real sources of know- 
ledge, lit®rary and monumental, have not 
yet been adequately: tapped. An igfelli- 
gent combination of the two, And a 
correct appreciation of their varying re- 
ations, have been deemed necessary to 
discover the foundation for a scieñtific, 
study. Some writers have, -howevey, 
started a startling. proposition that 
“Roma art and Roman culture extended 
their influence as far as Northern India” 
(p. 31) Here Sir John has, with com- 
mendable promptness, cleared the ground 
by pointing out that this opinion is. 
“based on a foundamental error as to 
the genesis*of Roman Imperial art, and 
the relation in which it stood to the 


` Hellenistic art of Western Asia” (p. 32)- 


The observations-of Sir John that (i) 


` the fusion of Iranian with Hellenistic ideas 


taok place in Bactria, and that (ii) the 
real crucible of fusion was Western Asia, 
should be reconciled to imply that the 
first fusion had ‘taken place in Western 
in Bactria, before 
the influence of the double hybrid actually 
penetrated into India. The epithet Greek 
or Hellenistic, applied to this ultimate 
roduct, must, therefore, be understood 
in an extraordinary sense for want ofa 
better name, 


Says Sir John, 


“‘Inspite ofits wide diffusion, Hellenistic art never 
took the real hold upor® India that it took, for 
example, upon Italy or Western Asia, for the reason 
that the temperaments of the two peoples were 


. radically dissimilar. To the Gr®k, man, man’s beauty 


man’s intellect, were everything; and it was the 
apotheosis of this beauty and this intellect which 
still remained the keynote of Hellenistic dtt even in 


*the Orient. But these ideals awakened no response 


in the Indian mind. The vision of the Indian was 
bounded by the immortal rather than the.mortal, 
by the infinite rather than the finite. Where Greek 
thought was ethical, his was spiritual; where 
Greek was rational his was emotional.” (p. 33) 


This well-grounded observation at once 
takes away from Hellenistic art jall ques- 
tianable claims A ip relate to tts having 
motif the fundathentals of Indian art. 
Boreiga® art undoubtedly played an im- 
portant part; buf much misconception 

= o a X è s 


tercourse, » 
* National School of Indian art. 
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‘art “failed to awaken any 
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extent. According to Sir Joha; : «* œ 


“It promoted the development “of „the éarly 
This gignal service 
is said to have been rendered in-“wo different Ways,— 
(i by cleåring the path of technical difficulties, and 
(ii) by strengthening the growth 
envigorating ideals.” (p, 32) s 


+ 
According to this view, art was “to 
the Inflian A ' o 


“a thing apart, ~a sensuoys,:concret® expression 
ofthe beautiful, which appealed intimatel to his 
sul-conscious æsthetic- sense, but in which ‘neither 
intellectuality nor: mysticism had any“%share. For 
thé rest, he found in the formative arts a valuable 
medium in which to narrate, in simple and univer- 
sal language, the legends and- history of his faith 
and this was mainly why, for the sake of its lucidity 
and dramatic power, he welcomed and absorbed 
the lessons of Hellenistic art, not because he sympa- 
thised with its ideals, or saw. init the means of 
giving utterance to his own” (pp. 33-84) 


This view. contradicts the indisariminate 
common opinion that “foreign influbnce 
underlies the whole fabri¢ of Indian % 
It also contradicts the other opinion th: 
“foreign influence was almost a negligibte 
factor.” It strikes a middle course, and 





probably ang more ‘seenfs to linger as to its exact nature and" 


with giew ands 


adopts a “golden mean.” In this, it gives* 


credit to Indian art for an ext{Breinary 
feat, inasmuch as the Jessons of Hellenistic 
art are said to have been “welcomed Snd 
absorbed” although the‘ ideals of Greek 
the Indian mind.” . Er 

This view, the.latest on the “subject? 
deserves a careful consideration. ‘It hag to 
be. tested by the testimory of the-relids,® 
which lie buried in India. Noe better ‘Site 
tban Taxila, the-méeting-sround ‘of na- 
tions, could Be *selected for the putpose ; 
and no better person than Sir John Mar- 
shqlPcould be found $o direct and conduct 
the investigation. A classical sholar f 
special attainments Sir John camé out'to 
India’ with welljearned experience in 
Archeology by reason of practica?-work jn, 
Crete under the guidance of distinguished 
authorities on the subject. His ‘Indian 
experience has added fresh laurels to hig 


reSponses in 
ponseg in, 


cap. Archeological exploration at Taxila, 


could not, therefore, have been commeficed 
undér better auspices. ° ° enh 
The workis stillin progress. «We have, 
yet to hear the last word on the’ subjects 
Meanwhile we are-grateful’to Sir John for 
the..prompt publication of «all up-to-date 
inférmatign. So far as it goes,, aydeit 
goes far enough for all practical purpoges, 


*do‘relic of undoubted pte-Maurya ‘period 


+ 
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jas yet been brougħt to light. Fhis*has” 


oblige Sir John to declare sn all candid, 


ness that “‘the history of Indian art ate in the com 


AN opens for us in the Maurya age” 
‘pn, 28), - nS Í ° 
d Accosding te the Chronology, pieced 
ogeshet, and publi$hed in Chapter II (pp. 
2022), this age lasted for littl® over three 
juarterş of a century between 317 and 
132 B.C., ending with the reign of Asoka, 
vell-known for extraordinary building- 
\ctivity. > 
MaterMls to illustrate the state of 
ndian art of this period are as yet few and 
ar between, although thè buijding-activity 
learly suggests an undeniable advance- 
aent. Sir John ascribes it to foreign 
gency, and holds that “theindigenous art 
iad not yet emerged from the primitive 
stage,” According to him, “The rudimen- 
ary character of the Indian art of this 
seripd is well exemplified by the current 
ngfigénoug coins, known commonly as 
unch-marked,’ which are singularly crude 
amd ygly ; neither their form, which is un- 
symmetrical, nor the symbols, which are 
stamped almost indiscriminately upon 
their Suéace, having any pretensions to 
artistic merit.” (p. 24) 
is Opinion seems to be based upon the 
assumption that’ the iudigenous coins cor- 
recyly reptesented the artistic capacity of 
thé age.'*.The crudeness of coins might, 
However, be due to neglect. The necessity. of 
nirdted ccin had not yet arisen in India to 
deserve any atténtion of the Sovereign or 
to,call for afi organised system of many- 
facture. The shroffs used tq impress the 
“puyck marks,” to setve thé immediate pur- 
pose of regulating the current value. The 
very name, “Goin,” was unknown. Even 
nw, in ®©ur own day, uncoined copper- 
bits (dhebuas) are in use in many parts of 
India. No one will seriously contend that 
they are releyant specimens of the Indian 


artistic capacity of our age.* Crudeness of” 
coins and highest artistic capacities re. -European and Indian scholars, 


ained a normal condition of*Indian cul- 
éure in almost all periods of Histoty. The 
cog of Shahjahan carried no reflection of 
the Taj. In Greece*the case was different, 
aud the Geeek Numismatic ideal was car- 
ied to the entire Hellenistic world. ° | 

° Of those who held Taxila in turn in thé 
historic periods the Mauryas alone were 
Indarzts,. Their city still lies buried in the 
Bhif mount.” Here the digging operations, 
were very limited, being carried out 


_ unearthed. 


* will be proud, has disclo 
é ry ; j 
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“mainly fof the purpose of satisfying” Sir- 


John “as be ah any remains existed” 
p 
a small garden was planted out,” 

Some examples of fortigm art are said to 
have been unearthed in the old cities lying 
¿buried at Sirkap and Sirsukh. When it i$ 
remembered that these two citieswere not 
Indian except in the sense that they were 
founded on Indian sdil, the discovery of 
examples of pure foreign art in them would 


not be a matter of surprise. But the exim- 
ples, though foreign, are not completely ` 


foreign in every respect. They cannot also 
belooked upon as examples of Indian art 
in a true sense of the ‘term. They may be 
rather looked upon as examples which 
reveal an influence of Indian upon the local 
foreign art of the age. Indianisation of 
foreigners is more in evidence than Helleni- 
satoan of Indians. There are records of 
traditional actual conversions of some of 
the Eurasian Greeks to the faits of*India, 
as in the cases of King M@nander ( Milinda) 
and ambassador Heliodorus. 
ponding cases of conversion of Indians 
are not yetin evidence. Could the result 
have been different only im the case of art*? 
Here too there. might have been an influ- 
ence of Indian art upon the Hellenistic, and 
the final result a complete Indianisation. 
One may reasonably hope to discover its 
first stage at Gandhara, the second in 
Taxila, the third at Mathura, and the last 
every where. l 

Sir John Marshall’s painstaking work 
at Taxila may be rightly looked. upon as 
the inauguration ofa mew era im Indian 
Archelogical investigation ;—an ‘era of 
method in, spade-work, of discrimination 
in conservation, of scientific *solicitude in 
observation and _ classification,e and of 
degidedly superior skill in illustrating the 
monumental records of the past. Let us 
hope that it will also be the inauguration 
of an erg of mutual co-operation, of the 


official seekers of truth; with Sir John 
Marshdll as “guide, friend, and philoso- 
pher.” s 0 

Many remains of pałaces, private 
dwellings, religious and sepulchral edifices, 
together with sculptures, inscriptions, 
coins, ande jewelleries,, have. already been 
1 An wscrbed silver .screil, 
deciphered and interpreted with sill and 
knowledge of which any Indologist™may 
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of the Buddha were enshrined by’. wan of èd tô remain unchanged, the. final resultin. 


. Balkh, on the fiffeenth day of the month 
zes, in a, 


of Ashadha, in the year 136 of 
chapel at the Dharmarajika stupa, in the 
district of Tanuva at Takshasila (p. 52). 
This shows the influence of Buddhism ypon 


tie foreigners of the age. Each relic, when , 


minutely examined, may disclose the same 
evidence, that of Indianisation rather than 
Ffellenisation, indicating vitality of the 


- Indian culture of the time, not only in thé 


-domain of religion, but also in that of art, 
which, in India, was, from its start, a | 


hand-maid of religion. 


Sir John has offered an explanation of 


this, He,says : 


“The Greeks, with their very elastic pantheon, 
readily identified? Indian gods with their own dei- 
ties; and just as in Italy they identified Minerva 
with Athena, or Bacchus with Dionysus, so in India 
they identified the sun-god Surya with Apollo, or 
Kama, thé god of love, with their own Eros ; and 
they had no hesitation, therefore, in paying their 
devotion, to S#va or to Parvati, to Visnu or to 
Lakshm{i.”. (p.26) @ 


- This explanation brings us very nearly 


. to the fringe ofa rational solution of the 


complex problem of foreign influence on 
Indian art, It may help us to cast off 
many confused notions of the past, and dis- 
cover the real nature and extent of foreign 
influence, by encouraging a deeper study 


' of the effect it produced in India. Frequent 


intercourse with foreigh countries could 
not but have introduced into ancient India 
much that was not indigenous to the land. 
But as the indigenous art-ideals continu- 


ss 


; INDIAN* PORTRAITS 


avery case wase decided ultimate Indianisa- 
ion. As in Greece, so in India, pay, in every 
country, independence of art liesgn‘its per 
fection, not in its origin. *Brunn sugested 
an analogy to establish the independent 
character of Greek art thspite of fortiga in- 
fluence. ‘Phe Greeks,” he said, “bérrowed 
the alphabet from -the Phoenicians, yet 
they wrote with it, not Phcenician, but 
their own tongue. Even-so, they borrowed 
from their predecessofs the alphabet of 
art, yet always, in art as in Mterature, 
spoke their own language.” In India the 
language ofart has always been Indian, 
and its alphabet may also be found in 
most cases to have been pre-eminently in- 
digenous. It was for this reason that no 
hybrids were produced in India, as in 
Western Asia and Bactria. Here the result 
of foreign contact appears to have been 
an increased activity, a further develop- 
ment, of the indigenous art, a developm&t - 
which cannot be said to have beenachieve 

by any indiscriminate ° absorption ef 
foreign lessons by way of blind imitdtion 
or reckless borrowing, but by gradual* 
Indianisation, by bringing suç amples 
and such lessons on a line with familiar 
Indian ideals. For this the casual afop- 
tion of anew form of detoration: or capi- 
tal, did not Hellenise {ndfan arthitectyre, 

but supplied it with fresh deVicegto bent ® 
slate Indian thought into artistic forms. .° 
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NE of the fascinating contents of ‘not always be content to live within’ g ` 


Indian painting is portraiture. The 

history, long as itis, has necessarily 
an unwritten beginning, but there are 
sources which make it possible to study its 
chief charactesistics and gradual develop- 
ment.even from a very early time. 

Visual art asa medium of expression of 
form and colour excites human ‘motions. 
Tis for its emoti$nal, value the art of 
paintitfg played a significant part in.the 
greatereligious ages and was largely uti- 
lised for ethical ‘purposes. But it could 
~ AN _ @ . 


religious atmosphere. The purely repre- 
sentative aspect of pictorial art naturall 

led to the imitation of forms of familiarity, 
It was undoubtedly at this stage ofart 
thaf the idea of portraiture? was setidifsly 
considered. This would be quite consis. 
tent with human instincts. THe minde 
either of the primitive or of the most cule 
tured, is and has ever been fascinated by 


` the idea of a portrait. 


` .. e 
. Nothing definite ean be satd -about*the 


‘nature of very early portraits for want of 
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! A prince, (Ajanta.) | 
° substantial records. 
~ ences. 





__gafd to hav 
"or speaking likenesses. This want of dex- 
ferous realfsm need pot necessarily lead us 
to undervalue them as workg of art. They 
expressed the sensè of form perhaps more 
_ truly than any of the modern portraits 
hich: try. tg captuee fleeting expressions 
_ Mather than delineate’character. The early 
pertraits attempted to establish the iden- 
ty ot es partly by rendering 
¿eir leatures and partly by other associa- 
_ ons significant or essential. for their iden? 
= Ufication—a motif which was maintained 
lesé portraits could be value as mere 
mblances of sitters but as expres- 
cOllections of appearance 
s of character suggesting 
al ¢ssential for a- true 
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often painted portraits of their 
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terra cotta, stone or pieces df wood. Cloth | 
could also have been used to paint on, 
but perhaps a pginting on cloth would 
not be a phalaka from the literal point of 
view. The chitra-sala served the pt rpose e 
of a picture gallery. Even princes, we 


told, learnt the art of painting and v 
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ones. “Ladies also appear to „have been age 
very keen about painting. ible 


that they too learnt it as an acci 
ment. . 
literally 
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credulity nor the delineation of character ~ ad 7 
doubted simply because the drawing 
was made from memory. If volumes of xi 
-unwitten literature could be handed down ae 
from father to son for centuries, is it too ° s 
much to expect that an artist would be A 
able to: reproduce from memory only a Core 
few lines approximately correct? Besides ee 
the generalisation of forms, so much in- Li 


troducedein Indian e painting, made the 
process of grawing from memory more 
or less easy.. This treatment paturally 
led to the eliminatien of unnecessary and 
‘insignificant details, but perhaps the like- 


nesses did not lack in fhe delineation of 


character. | 
_ We get a very good idea of the probable 
nature of early portraits from retords of 
"early Indian paintings. The Ajanta fres- 
_ coes, the latest of which belong to the 
middle of the seventh century, show a be- 
vildering vatjety of elegant poses and 
igtfres, and 'vasious types of faces both of 
men and women. None ofthese could per- 
haps be seriously considered to be actual 
likenesses ; but they- help us to realise that 
_potgraits of the samf period were probably 
_ of the Same type as the other _ paintings of 
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Alexander the Great.” a A 


which they are repeated. in the -Ajatita 
walls bear eloquent testimony to,the tech- 
nical skill of the artists and their ability £o 
delineate character in faces, let us say for | 


tle sake of argument, even of ideal TER i 
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it must surely have been less 
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K) vie; Shahput presenting Khusrau’s portrait to Shirin. 


affable and ‘yet dignified disposition. Te 

princess bas likewise .a dfstinctive expres- 
. sion of feminine character full of tender- 
‘ness. The facg of-the commoner refeals 
hẹ humble birth. 3 

The .portraits of the Moghal school 
age of a different type. The school was of 
Pegsiati -ànd , Indian extraction and it 
adsorbed 
motifs ‘and produced something new. 
Meee a was one of the contents of the 
¢ersian school. Nizami’s famotts work, 
KkiSrau and Shirin, has an interesting 
referénce. to fhe*portrait of Khusrau 
brought.to Shirin by the painter Shahpur. 
Barly Persian portraits , were purely 
eonventional ; but the later ones, although 
they Tetained the traditional mannerisms, 
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~ & portraits *of the Moghal- school were 
substantially Persian, retaining many ‘of * 
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both the Persian and Indian ° 


weve not of an unreal type. The early ` 
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the conventional -features of the 
Persian school: This was at a time 
when the Moghal school was in the 
making and had not become definite- 
ly Indian. Later on it did not depend ` 
upon borrowed motifs ; it developed 
a new Style in which there was a del- . 
berate attempt at drawing the like- 
ness of the face'as true as possible, 
but at the same time retaining some 
of the traditional featares, such as the con- 
ventional treatment of pose and drapery. 
The best portraits of the Moghal school, 
however, “do not sho all these conven- 
tional mannerisms. In many portraits the 
drapery and the drawing of the hands are 
as keenly felt as th® subtle modelling of the 
face. One wonders not at their dexterity 
so mucheas at the simplification of design, 
and, above all, at the volume of sugges- 
tions ina few significant lines. -The faces 
appear*talmost flat and yet none of them 
lack in almost invisible but significant 
modelling which adds charaetef to the Ifke- 
nesses. The determination of this essential 
modelling in the face in some Mughal por- 
traits is simply s wonderful, and shows 
haw muclf could be achieved by the legtst 
number of details if they were judiously 
selected. a hie 
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paintersof Akbar used to draw portraits 
from life. It.is needless to suggest that 
_ portraits were not finished before the 
sitters, hut perhaps only sketches of the 


aa 


i SE 


_ face were drawn from which sevesal 
_ finished versions were - prepared. This 
_ accounts for the usually large number of 


AS bie 


` exactly similar copies of the same portrait. 
_* These copies may or may not be the work 
of the same artist. It cannot be laid 
= dow as a rule that copies prepared by 
different artists were always inferior to 
_ the origina. eIn most cases they bore the 
mark of inferiority, but in some cases, 
_ even if they were copies of a later period, 
they are practically. indistinguishable from 
eee oo inal, Lae P pical 
 stifi-tfeatment of the drapery make it 
probable t dr 
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the time of Akbar, as otherwise it 
would not have been posgble to ge 

sych fine results in Some of the tarly 
Moghal portraits. There could not, 
be any doubt th&t most of thedbest 
and temarkable Moghal fortraéts 
were dratvn from life. The character- 
istic excellence which pervages them 
could be attained only by a tradition 
of long standing’ But in spite of this 
tradition imaginary porttaits are 
not entirely wanting in this school. 
Such an exafhple is shown in the sup- 
posed fikeness of Alexander. The. 
name of Alexander had a great fasci- 
nation for the Moghals, who ideal- 
ised him as a famous hero. It is 


this portrait was. It is not impro- 
bable that the artist had.seen spme 
Indo-Secythian coin or sculptire- 
from which he got an idea of t 


the portrait may be safely said to 
have none, but it is an interesting’ 
example of an idealised ®%ne ima- 
" ginary portrait. It was perhaps a 
$ portrait of Alexander similar to®the e 
one that Willlam M’oorcroft-got ftom 
the large collection*of Rdja Sansar, 
Chand of Kangra and ‘abofit which 
he wrote: Li : 
. a à 
“It represents him (Aléx ander) with pro 
minent features and auburn haw flowing ®over 
his shouider ; he wears a helmet on-his head 
begirt with astring of pearls but the rest of 
his costume is Asiatic. The Raja coulénoé tgll me 
whence the portrait came ; he had become possessed 
of it By inheritance.” a | l 
Moorcroft’s description 
drawing reproduced here. 


tallies with the 
It is nete- 


worthy that the. astute traveller did nøt 
throw any doubt on the apthénticity, of 
ethe likeness. ° è 
e Another interesting reference to idealised 
portraits ofthe Moghal school is found jn 
e i 
icpures p 


Todd’s Rajasthan. 


The tyrant (Aurangzebe) had comana 
drawn.of two of the most nfdrtal foes te. 


S z y 


ma ° -The practice *of drawing from life t 
>, ‘must hawe been in vogue long before — 
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= 
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dificult to say what the origin of- 


head-dress * As regards authenticity ~ 





` 


. 


e+ “e  Joshiji Nagarai. 


fellow (meaning Sewaji). "but. this dog is born tay be 
my bane.”’ : . © 


fpparently these portraits could not 
have idee Aten rom life, as it is con- 
Givable that the artists of the Moghal 
emperor could „have access to his mortal 
enemies. But Aurangzebe seems to have 
 .bgen Satisfied with them, perhaps because 
" they helped him in visuakising his foe 
whom he could not see but felt their pge- 
gence with discomfort and alarm. , 
e The pose in Moghal portraits was more 
os fesg stiff and conventional. Equestrian 
portraits were aso common. ‘The face 
ewas generally drawn in profile ; the three- 
Quarter face was also freely drawn, but 
*the full face was seldonr rendered, and was 
@ failure in most cases., Group portraits 
tured in darbar and hunting écenes ahd’ 
‘oth er assemblies of ‘the like. One chief 
characteristic elentent in all these portrait's* 
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was that the artists:very often attempted — 


to contribute some peculiarities to the 
likenesses suggestive,of the character, dis- 
position, rank and sometimes the life 
history of the individuals represented. 
Thus, wé very often find Akbar holding a 
grand darbar ; the zealous Aurangzebe, no 
matter where he is, reading the Quran ; the 
satirical Mullah*Do-Piaza on a rickety 


horse ; the love-distracted Sarmad wander- © 
ing about unclad ; the saintly Meera Bai — 


holding a chamar ; or a lady playing on a 
sitar or gathering flowers in an exquisite 
gardem. The back ground was never em- 
panna but very discreetly rendered to 

armonise with the generg'l Ẹẹffect. ofe the 
portrait. A flat colour-scheme, with £ few 
touches of gold to break the monotony of 
space, was the nost comnton motif of the 
back grotind of singleQportraits. The back 
ground in portraits bf ladies veny . often 


showed a decorative treatment, in the form 


of a blossoming tree or a bed of flowers. 
g s ` . 
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*. The Moghal school possesses pytraits those*of royal ladies. ‘hese, althpugh full nr 
of ladies some of which are suppgsed to be of tenderness and great charge; forme the æ 

. ; ; _ subject of a serious controgersy. It ds % 
PAIAR z eS doubted whether they could be agtual por- i) 

traits of those whom they dare .suppose® to- 4 

represent. ‘With reference to, the partraits mn 

of Moghal court ladies Manucci, a Véhetgan ° . 
“traveller who was in India durfny the m 

latter part of the seventeenth century, ™ 

has noted: “Ido not bring forward any | 
ortraits of queens and princeses, for it is 


impossible to see theth, thanks to their 
D 
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rol : A Rajput Warrior. e, ; ele i 
Bs : y e > 
om bejng always concealed. If any onehas ° | 
ke produced sueh portraits, they should nog k 
Gh be accepted, being only likenesses of con-, 






cubines and dancing girls, etc., which Maye 

been drawn according tò the. frtigt’s 

fancy.” Thereis, no doubt, somg,force in, 
a thiseremark, but Manucci’s assertion cane 


ti 



















not be said to be either definitely conclusive 
„~ | Or #ncontrovertible. Ît is tsue that cOnde- , 
... ‘tidts in India with regard to womertwere ` d 
re such as to make the-possibilify of obtđin- g 
+ = p JRE their, actual likenesses very, meager, ’ 
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but it “was not an impossibility. Woman 


eas indeed been a hidden beauty in India 
bhé..her delineation in art has never been 
wanting. Likenesses- of noble ladies of e 
Moghal period are, not goenumerous As 
those of men. This is suggestive of the fact 
that. these, whether actual or imagigary 
likenesses,‘ were atedrded some kind* of 
ye It is true that portraits of ladies 
were mlore.or less idealistic, but they do 
mot appear either unnatfral or lack in the 
delineation ef character. Manucci’s warn-, 
ig may sound reasonable, but it clearly 
shows that even during his time portrafts 
ef ladies were found, and some of, these at 
deasg were said to be those of royal ladies. 





TRés.peoves that the act of inscribing por- 
traits of'ladies as likenesses of royal’ prin- 
esses istot a purely modern invention. 


+ ie ladies inside the zenana: were undôub- 
big ous laced beyond the gaze of artists, but 

is not séem utterly- impossible that 

t ‘hay A gies some, corftegsion. to 


Weegee ar aps A 


artists were 
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portraits. Theres , 
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Sir’ Henry Lawrence, 


allowed to see the reflections of ladies on 

the surface of the watet ina well through 
the door of an underground apartment on 
which enabled the aftists to dr&iw por- 
traits. Theidea is more or %ess fascina- 
ting but hardly deserving of serious con- 
sideration ; but there fhust be some essen- 
tial truth at the root of this tradMtion. Be | 
tlat as it may, we cannot get over. the: ~ ia 
fact that likenesses of ladies were produced. K 
Whether they were of royal ladies or those ° a 
of concubines of princes is a matter for. ‘Atel 
careful study. Even if they are portraitsof | 
concubjnes it does not become quite clear 
how they could be portrayed, for the con- . 
cubines of royal princes wald perhaps | 
be as much in the zenana the P6Fal 
and other noble ladies. The" there are 
certain paintings which show a Moghal 
emperor, for instance hangir, with a lady 
Seabird a royal crown Such a por 
wotild apparently be not that oleg 
cubine. A portrait like tlfis must 
Be kept in thé possessi 
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Raja Sansar Chand, 


emperor, and it does not appear at all 
b artists could have taken the 
sfociating royal princes with 
or concubirfes in their work. 


ladies ot “the Mo 

ep who had W) aS. 
i, Nur Jehan, Mamtaz Mahal, Zeb- 

j ‘Chand ‘Bibi and a few others. 


at least, and particularly of ` 
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a é j ®© 
the ‘Rajput princesses,it” 


could be atippdsed tat -4 


they suffered’ themselves — 

to be painted» Thi need 

not necessarily suggest 
that, artists had a freq 
access to them.e We 
know that Moghål ladies as 
were fairly gultured. 4 
Some of them were poets. 
Princes learnt painting ; 
could not princesses also 
learn it? Ewufiuchs had 
free access both to the 
zenana and outside, any 
of whom could have had 
some training in draw- 
ing. Artists could work 
from sketches made inside 
the zenana.* These are 
pefhaps idle conjectures 
and they will rematg@ so 
to historians, and’ a\sti- 
quarians, but they ces- 
tainly have the m@griteof °” 
suggesting that more or gy 
less reliable portraits of 
royal ladies çəuld Ise had 
even in case male artists 

had no direct -accefs to ~a 
them. It is difficult to’say e 
whethet anv internal*evi- 
dence will-ever®be forth- F 
coming to estahlish tHe . — 
authenticity ofthese þor- 
traits; but it nrust bë 
said that tht want of, it 
should not.’ underrate 
theit value both.ag ob- 
jects of historical interest 

and ~works of-art.: In the ` 
absence of other authé@n- 
tic portraits-these ought 
to be accepted as genuine p 
ones, more, particulayly samas 
when the doubt on ther 
reliability is thrown by a 
foreigner whose know- 
ledge of the country was essentially — 
superficial and who, judging fron? éhe 
pictures he procured, was’ not compefent 


. 









wa 
to pass judgment on things of ast. “Con 
cuines” and “dancing girls?” are ve 
unfortunate expressians used by Ma meek f 
Théy make the case of? tHe por ratts ~ 
ee” 


\ ® e ‘ 
The Lahore Museum has an interesting wport- 


ræ said to be that of Nur, Jehan, which h 
unmistakable look of an amateur’s work: 






oe 
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“~vylgar, undeserving of notice. But ng onge 
vaith ethẹ tegst artistic sensibility » will 
admit that.there is any vulgarity in any of, 
the porttajts believed to be those of royal 
Mog®al ladies. None have the deliberate 
sensual gelincatjon invariably found in the 

Delli ivory miniatufes of so-called Moghal 
prgncess@s, which are most lskely fancy 
pictures, but any of them can very well be 
the likeness of a prince’s concubine. 

In a matter like this when there isa 
dispute between art And history about an 
object ofepurely artistic merit, the judg 
ment passed on an aesthetic basis should 
be absolute. A portrait %& essentially a pic- 
ture—a work of visual art. Its value as a 
likeness is not real; this value lasts for 
a limited number of years. As soonasa 
likeness outlives those who have a- personal 
interest in the individual portrayed, it 
loses its,value as a» likeness but fully 
retagns its yalue as a work of art. For 
sinsttance, looking at a portrait of Akbar 
to-day, no"one with any real artistic sen- 
sibility would sériously question whether 
Akbar had exactly the same features as 
‘shown in his likeness ; but everyone is at 
liberty to Griticiseitasa work ofart. So 
in an old portrait its interest asa likeness 
if aBnost.nil. This is readily understood 
when we.are face to face with a portrait 
which is, neithew inscribed nor are there 
“arly means E it, and we cannot 
but'appfalse ifs.value as a work of art. 
The portraits of ladies said to be those of 
tke royal Moghal household have a similar 
sighificance They are works of art first, 
portraits afterwards. The doubt abo&t 
their authenticity -should fiot minimise 
theif importance and value both as records 

- of the past and as waks of art. ge 

e The Deshi ivory miiatures, which have 
soshe bearing on the Moghal school, have 
ap uncertain. history. They are undoubt- 

’ edly of “European origin and may have 
heen introddéed even as early as the times 
of Jehangir, if not earlier. European paint- 
ings found their way to Akbas’s court and 
goal and other paintings—particularly 
oye scenes—belonging to the time of 
Akbar, diong and Shah Jehan arè in 
gxistenced in which the influence of 
Ẹuropeaů paintings is distinctly visible. 
These pictures* and some others, which 
appro be copies of or adaptations from 


deviation frém the general tradition of the 
Aoghai school. 


"924-7 


INDIAN BORTRAITS 


Evsopean paintings, do “not ghow any ' 


The ivory miniatures ate - 


p : 
ofa lates eperiod than these and do not® ° 


show any” influence of the old tradition. 


The inception of this schoof may have been 
derived from attempts to copy Moghal 
porttatts on ivory, introducing, some .of 
the elements of European paintings, which 
eventually led to the production. of a 
hybrid art having none ofthe good quali- 
ties of the Moghal school. Too much 
modelling is shown inénost of these mini, 
atures, and yet they are hopelessly wanting 
in the delineation of character. A deliber- 
ate attempt to make them look pretty and’, 


sensfially beautiful render the miniatures 


vplgar’and almost vicious. The Lucknow 
portraits are descended from the hybrid 
school of Delhi and are just as bad as the 
latter. ° ; 
Portraits are quite common in the 
Rajput school and they bear a strong con- 
trast against the Moghal school. This 
school bas a peculiar history. It existed 
long before the birth of the Moghal school, 
and perhaps it was this school that inter- 
ested Akbar, and eventually conéributed 
largely towards the development of the 
Moghal school. The connection between 
the two. schools has been very intimate 
aud yet it appears that the individuality 
of the two Was.maintained even up to a 
very late period. Whatever influence the 
two schools had over each other, it was 
superficial. For instance, the inscribed 
portrait of Joshi Ji Nagarai by Bulaki, 
dated 1671, has not the characteristic fea- 
tures.of the pure Rajput+school; whereas 
the portrait of a man’ with a black shield 
belonging to late 18th century is’ disinctly 
Rajput. The portrait bf Nur Jehafi, on the 
other hand, shows the influenceof both the 
schools. Portraits of this type.are not so 
numerous as other suBjective paintings of 
this kind which form a separatt group. 
Te earlier portraiés of the Rajput school 
are severely conventional. The -profile is 
the pringipal motif and the drapery—spe- 
cially the head dress—is drawn with great . 
care, Finished portraits are‘in loeal 
colours, but a large number of likenesses 
are met with in black out-lines on a thick 









coating of white—a motif yeguliar to fhe 
Rajput school.” In many cas the~ftice 
and head dress "only are fini n' local 
colours, the rest remainiyg e with 
blagk oudlines, *Couglets oW verses. sin 
pfaise -of the perSous%represditedgs well 


treatment, bgt the white is very thinly applied, 


* Unfinished Punjab hill ee similar 


& . 


a 
a 
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as the name of the artist are’s$metimes 
given on finished portraits. Group por- 
traits in the Rajput. school "are not sa 
common as in the Moghal school.. Music 
parties or darbar*scenes are the usual 
types of group portraits, but they areesel- 
dom inscribed. - ‘ 

The agt of portraiture was very exten- 
sively practised by the painters in, the 
Punjab. hill states? The history of the 
Punjab school is obscure, but it is certainly 
of “pre-Moghal existence. Actual pre- 
Moghal records #e, however, wanting, but 
later records unmistakably prove the exis. 
tence of a tradition oflong standing. The 
influence of the Moghal school over the 
Punjab school was, if any, very slight. 
The earliest * available portraits of the 
Punjab school show. the Moghal dress, 
which was apparently adopted during the 
period ; but the rest of the treatment was 
distinctly different from the Moghal 
schook In® technique the Punjab sehool 
owes nothing to the Moghal school; on 
the other hand it looks very probable that 
the Moghal school owed much to the 
latter. 
°. A large. number of both inscribed and 
aninscribed likenesses come from Basohli, 
Chamba, Guler, Mandi, Kangra, Nurpur 
and other places. Each of these places had 
a school of its own having distinct charac. 
teristics. There,is as much of difference 
between two works of tw6 different places 
in the ‘Punjab hills as there is between a 
Moghal and a Rajput painting. For in- 
stance the Basohbli portrait of Bhanpat 
Pal* is quite different in technique and feel- 
ing from the Kangra portrait of Sansar 
Chand.} The portrait of a pundit belong- 
ing to the BaSohli school has a fine deli- 


* A very brave and powerful ruler of Basohli, 
dourished about 1598 ; was kept a prisoner in Delhi 
for nearly eight years. 

f Ruler of Kangra ; died in 1824, e 
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neation df character. "Another unidesiiged: 
dikerfess of a pfince—probablae*of Chambat- 


eshows traces of the Rajpt’- tradition. 


The Punjab school, comprising ethe differ- 
efit hib schools, has lef€ very extensive 
records of great varigty and, leaping out, 
Ajanta, itis perhaps the most signifieant 
of all the sthools of Indian painting: e 

The Sikh school is the unworthy descen- 
dant ofthe great Punjab school, Its life 
is as short as the ephemeral supremacy of 
the Sikhs. Portraiture beingits chief pre- 
oecupation it produced a larg® number 
of likenesses, a few of which are good, the 
rest being of mediocre quality. Ivory mini- 
atures of this school are very poor. The 
school has hardly contributed anything 
which will endure and live as an integral 
part of Indian art. 

The Sikh school shows the vitiation of 
the remnant of the indigenous traditien of 
Indian portraiture. Besides -contalging 
the portraits of Sikh chiefs and pobles, the 
school has a few queer studies of Eure 
peans, chiefly military officers, who were 
in the Punjab during and after Ranjit 
Singh’s time. Whatever interest they might’ 
have as likenesses, either actyal «of ima- 


_ginary, they have no artistic value. The 


comic portrait of Sir Henry .Lawréttce* 
serves as an example showing the-poverty 
of works of this type. z ae 
Here we have the last slimpte of the 
indigenous Indian traditiorf of pogtraitur® 
and the beginning of the pseiido-Efire- 
pean ideal which has been ‘so very fruitful 
in uprooting the national tfadition and 
Maitiog a pgrvetted idea about art, and 
has proved so far by its existence to be 
capable only of, denationalizing and de- 
moralising the Indias mind. — g 
: ® . G 
* An exactly similar version and many pther'por- 
traits of this type are in the Lalore museum. , 
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<HOSE nterest dd 
- &tentiof Indian trade in ancient days 
with -the cities of Lower Mesopotamia 


and Westegn Persia will be glad to learn ° 


. 2 


p 


FURTHER EVIDENCE OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
: WITH THE PERSIAN GULF- a ; 


jn the fature and | 


. 2 


$ o 


TRADES: 


that further evidence has been found 
corrohoreting ‘the inferences , dready 


(ace goa ‘ 
- When in Paris in 19¥#3, I looked through 


re 


f INTERNATIONAL LAW IÑ ANCHENT INDIA e ° ;° 


é d 
Etu antiquarian collections in the Léuvr® 


useum Ofefhe chance of nding anticles 
made from the Indian conch {the Sankh 
@urbinéllg pirum, Linn.). Greatly to my 
sati®faction I found quite a number, some 
of very high interest. The principal of 
thege Was a fine liation vessel numbered 
^e, Made from a fine sankha shell over 
6 inches in length. Oné side ef the 
shell hag been sawn off longitudinally 
together with the whole of the central 
axis or columella, thereby transforming it 
into a spouted vessel admirably adapted 


for use in pouring out libations. No . 


carving is present, but the exterior surface 
is smooth and was doubtless polished 
when in use. This object is one of those 
brought back by the Mission Dieulafoy 
from the ruins of Susa, and is attributed 
tothe Achaemenid period (4th and 5th 
Ea Ua B.C. ). In the same case is a 
we ge-shaped ornament also made from 
the ‘Indign conch. A small perforation 
exists towards the wider end, such as 
oyid be made were this to be used asa 
pendant huhg from the neck or elsewhere. 

he surface is polished and it has evidently 

eer? cut fangitudinally from the inflated 
mouth whorl of the conch. In yet another 
case containing objects brought from the 
same region by the Mission J. De Morgan 


e i$% sankha bfingle labelled A 7532. It 


E a in largest diame- 
ter ands nearly 1 inch in’ width. The 
, pattern is a simple one, the surface having 
Begn tubbed down from each margin to 
form an obtuse-angled ridge running down 
the middle .of the exterior surface of fhe 
bangle. e Probably this bélongs toa much 
older period than the libation cup, as this 
expedition workede generally in Sider 
Strata than the Dieulafoys. Finally in 
Room: VI amongst the objects contained 


» om the collection brought back by the 


Nission de Sarzec from the ruins of Tello, 
the ancient Lagash, in lower Mesopotas 





“elaborately engraved. 
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P . 
mia, isea fragment of a plain wedgé. 
pendaht similaf to that mentioned above; 
together wjth a series af other shell plaques 
In shape théy are 
trucate wedges. The entire surface of 
the finest piece is occupied with a repre- 
sentation of a lion seizing a bull. All have 


° a’ perforation,at one side and measure 


about tf iach in length. _ ° 


As I have not opportunity to complete 
the investigation `of these exceedingly 


P 


interesting objects, I have brought them ° 


to the notice of Dr. Germain of the 
Paris Natural History 1 
already published reports upon the shells 
brought back by one, of the French Susa 
Expeditions to Persia. He has taken up 
the suggestion with enthusiagm and I am 
sure that the results of his detailed study 
of the objects will prove of great value in 
further elucidating the trade connection 
of India with the Assyrian and Persian 
Empires. è 

l must not omit to say that the geogra- 


seum, who has’ 


phical range of the Indian Conch, Turbi- . 


nella pirum, is restricted wholly to India. 
Its distribution at the present day is 
bounded on the west by the Gulf of Kutch, 
while to the east it is not found beyond 
the Anddman Islands. Kathiawar, 
Travancore, the Gulf of Mannar, Palk 


Bay, the North of Ceylon, the Coromandal | 


coast to some distance north of Madras, 
and the Andaman Islands are the only 
places where it exists. (For details, see 
“The Sacred Chank, of» India,” Madras 
Government Press, 1914.) The shell is 
never found in the Persian Gulf or any- 
where west of India.* Hence the presump- 
tive inference is conclusive thaeif found in 
Assyrian city sites, it mustchave reached 
there through the activity of trade 
agencies. . 
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~ isa warring animal, Hobbes said, 







s= theréeis an innate tendehcy for the 


i subjugation of one by another inmtlie, 
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M: and naturally as-with indiviďyals. 
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struggle for existence, so wit 
prospects of materia well-b¥fig and‘ the 
desire for dominance over thd resttappear 
to have brought on this,tendehcy fer war, 
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* ft is nothing out of the way *t® expect, 


earing in mind thecongitiéns that prevail 
among the ‘civilised’ nationseof modern, 
times when advanced notions of brother- 
hood and solidarity had* been preathed 
far and wide, that in the byeggne 
milleniums amidst the variety and myl- 
titude of the nations in «Ancient India 
warfare was an affair of not infrequent 
gccurrence. The veryhymn of the Purusha- 


_ sukta which has been utilised as explain- 


ing. the origin of the four Varnasramas 


„makes provision for a warrior caste and 


to-die in righteons battle was the highest. 
merit of a valorous Kshatriya.? ° 
The conception of war being an engine 
to destroy the heathen or barbarian which 
was.a feature of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans is seen to operate in India also. 
The Mahabharata? says:, “War was in- 
vented by Indra for destroying the 
Dasyus and bows, weapons and armour 
created for he same end. Hence merit is 
acquired by the destruction of the Dasyus.” - 


- Who were the Dasyus? They were, as is 


r 


clear to us from the kig Veda Samhita, 
the non-Aryan aboriginal inhabitants of 
India whoappearnin contrast to the Aryas, 
and who were alien to them in colour, 
lariguage, religion and social institutions. 
But this eagerness of the Aryas for the 


. extirpation of the non-Aryan races extend- 


ed to their fellow Aryas also. There are 
many a hymn*%‘in the Rrg Veda which 
indicate the wrath of the Aryan bard not 
only against the *Dasyus but against the 
Aryan opponents of his own tribe. 


DEFINITION AND DESCRIPTION OF WARFARE. 


Warfare “rg has been defined as the 
affair that twg parties who have inimical 
relations with each other undertake by 
means of arms to satisfy their rival in- 
terests.4 It is that by*which the enemy 
is opposed and subjugated.’ This defini- 
tion containsinit some ofthe charaeteristic 
conditions of-warfare in ancient India. 
It presupposes the existence of two parties 
inimical to each other. And it «vould 
appear that war was mostly an affair 
between stage 4nd state and not between 
the Yedividg@s. It is next an affair between 
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“two'parties who had* been for some time, 

ostile in theer relations tqeeach other. 
J this is probably implied Yea that 
warfare was resorted to on y atter acès 
of long continued hostility and the im- 
possibility’ of coming to terms hasl neces- 
sitated the declaration of war. fn efact 
the works*of literature declare definitely 
that war shofild be resorted to,only if 
all other expedients of bringing about 
peace have failed.6 War was not entered 
into precipitately but only after due 
deliberation of the past events and the 
conduct of the belligerent states which 
must have necessftated the breaking up 
of peaceful rel&tions. The hostile relations 
between the belligerent communities 
must have been long standing. The next 
condition assumed in the definition is the 
use of arms. Here we are Jed to the 
distinction betweens wae? or erdinary 
quarrel and ag. The use ‘of - weap§ns, 
arms and implements is a necessary contli- 
tion of war. Lastly war implies a series 
of acts of hostility and not merely a 
condition. Probably» the condition or 
attitude of warfare is denoted by the 


term fiaz. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WARFARE. 


Warfare is classified according’to the 
weapons by which it is tonfuçted itto, 
Daivika, Asura, Manushay and into. 
Prakasa, Kuta, and Tushnf* accogding to 
the methods of fighting resorted to. ka 

Daivika is the variety in which charg? 
and spells are used. This is chiefly spoken 
ofn connection with the fights between 
the Devas and Asuras. This need pot 
therefore engage our attention. ec 

Tie Asura form is erein which mechani, 
cal instruments are used. Wherever 
engines of oppression causing... sweepitfg 
destruction are used there is probably 
the Asura variety of warfare... ° ° 
* The Manusha kind is that in which 
weapons and hands are made use of. It 
is this variety of warfare with which we 
are most toncerned. R 

Open warfare is conducted by threats, 
assaults and creation df confusiogin. the 
enemy ranks, at the right time a at the 
tight place. This is the only kind off 
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wadfare properly socalled. Inthe ordinary 
Circumstancts fighting wagto be open, no 
udderhgnd dealing or unfair play being 


ie hae a = 
_ Treacherous warfare consists m keëp- 
ing ug good telatjons with the enemy 
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did #ot* enggge in battle.1+ There is 
nothing more productive of good to the 


‘Kshatriya than to be engaged in righteous 


waware even though it might lead to fhe 
destruction of one’s own race, so says the 
BHagavat Gita.15 There are, we nots, 


while attacking at the same time. This e only two clagses of people who reach 


ntethod of fighting implies the use of 
guile and underhand methods. This kind 
of fightiag is not recommended under 
ordinary conditiohg and is permitted in 
case of the weak against the strong end 
even herë only in the last instance wasit 
to be resorted to. ‘4 

Silent warfare implies the attempt to 
win over thearmy and officers of the 
anemy by diplomatic means. This like 
the previous one is not approved’ of as 
being the right method to be pursued. 
But this form implies so much of diplo- 
nagy antl skill, if successfully carried out. 


j ‘REQUISITES OF SUCCESS IN WAR. 


» Some of the great requisites!® of 
sticcessful fighting mentioned are heroic 
spirit and ‘enthusia’sm; superiority in 
strength, #rganised troops and weapons 
and forts; sand skilful diplomacy. Kauti- 
lya} lays these down in the above 
order and in the ascending order of merit. 
He says: .‘‘An arrow shot by an archer 
may or may not kill a person; but the 
skilful djpkoocy of awise man- kills even 
thase yw unborn.” Great importance is 
attached to the, proper choice of officers, 
soldiers, places and methods of fighting in 
ali the. books of literature dealing wit 
politics. 3 . œ 

* CHIVALRY AND HEROISM IN WAR. , 

Chivalry was ay virtue and the 
Wshatriy%is are praised for their valorous 


fighting inthe battlefield. It was in fact 
esjoined eon all of the fighting caste to 


Pengage in righteous war and meet a noble, 


e ( battle ) the best way was 


heaven—“the austere missionary and the 
man who is killed.gin the front of the 
fight.”1¢ And for the warrior was 


reserved a place much higher than those ' 


places which Brahmans attain by perform 


ing sacrifices and which ‘he, giving tp his 


‘life-for the riglit cause, reaches immediately 


after death.?? . 


e 
THE IDEAL IN WARFARE. 


Once a warrior had entered the battle- 
field he was by no means to retreat or 
desist from fighting. Death rather than 
disgrace was his motto and “being init 
sto fight it 
through” as Lowell said. Not tô turn 
from battle is one of the best maans for 
aking to secure happiness and he who 
fights with utmost energy and does not 
retreat goes to heaven.2* The steps of 
those who when their ranks are broken 
do not turn*-back but fight on are like so 
many sacrifices.1® The rascal who flies 
from a fight reaches hell.2° He who flies 


in terror from a,field incurs the sin of 


killing a Brahman and the gods forsake 
such a vile coward.?? We read in the 
Mahabharata??: “Let usswear to conquer 
and never to desert one another. Let only 
such men come who would never turn 
back from battle or c@use their comrades 
to be slain. The consequences of fleeing 
away from battle are loss, of wealth, 
infamy, and reproach.” Those that flee are 
wretches among men. We shortld fight 
regardless of life os death and with this 
determination atfain a place in heaven.” 
He who deserted his comrades in the field 


end. A Kshatriya was never to cease from or retredted after sustaining defeat was , 


battle! and his death in bed was a sin.® 
A‘king who is defied by foes must not 
Shrigk from battle for it is the duty of all 
Ksatriyas to fight. He who valorously 
fights:is‘sure to attain to heaven. A 
Kshatriy2 would in fact be lacking in the 

rformance of his religious: duty and he 
wouk not, acquire religious merit if he 

1G. L1Kalsillya : Arthasastra, X. Gf » NaS 
» 13. Baudhayana, I. 10, 18, 19. Manu, VII, 89e .} 

13. Sukrauniti, IV, 7.608. ' 
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in fact allowed no place in society or 
family*? life. Wearetold that so many 
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16. Sukraniti, IV. 7. 632. 
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19. Agni Purana, 832. 52-56. ° 
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, ‘times the soldiers put themselves to death “were not in general to*be waged e for *taere 


toavoid disgrace. As* regards the king 
of the Maharashtra - 
Chwang*4 says: “Whenever a genegal is 
despatched on» a “warlike expedition al- 
though he is defeated and his army is 


coufitry Yuan eterritorial aggrandisement. 


essettion of material fogee ‘and fèr 
‘Avoid war 
for acquisition of territory’? appears 
to hawe been the printiple followed by 
Yudbishthira.°2 “Not too ambitious 


destroyed, he is not himself subjected to, surely of conquest were the ancien{s seeing 


bodily pwnishment,only he Has twexchange. 
his soldier’s dress for that of a’ woman 
fuch to his shame and chagrin. So many 
times these men put themselves to death 
to avoid’such disgrace,” > 


RESORT TO WAR ONLY AFTER ALL OTHER , 
EXPEDIENTS HAVE BEEN TRIED AND 
; FAILED. 

Winning victories in wars was glorious 
for the Kshafriya and to flee away from 
the field of battle was worse than death. 
Yet it has been repeatedly proclaimed that 
kings should resort to war only in the 
last instance. 
other »• remtdy was war to be under- 
‘taken.?3 The king should win victories 
ås far as possible without battles and 
victories achieved by battles are not 
spoken of highly by the wise.*® Let the 


other expedients of am ata and Ña be 


tried in turn and their failure’ alone may 
justify the employment of the last.27 If 
the enemy, could’ not be stopped by the 
first three let the king bring them to sub- 
jection using ' force alene, says the 
Manusrmriti.?8 The ancient Indian states- 
men knew that war entailed unnecessary 
waste ofenergy and resburces and that 
considered from the, material stand-point 
it did not produce géod results in propor- 
tion to te magnitude of the loss it 
involved. “The reguits of war are un- 
certain.” 29 

Consequently it would appear, un- 
necessary and aggressitę wars were not 
common in ancient India, and ‘only in the 
cause that was righteous sweet dmay) be 
the smell of powder.’ The king was to 
abstain from all fruitless acts of hostility 
and he should never destroy his anmy by 
recklessly undertaking wars.°° Wars 
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that in a "small part of the earth there 
were numerous monarchs such as, Bhaga- 
datta, Dantavakra, Kratha, Karna, 
Kaurava, Sisupala, Salva, Jarasandha, 
and Sindhuraja. King Yudhishthira was 
easily content since he endured {uite near 
at hand the kingdom of the Kimpurushas, 
when the cqnqtést of Dhananjaya had 
made the earth to shake.” Generally 
speaking, kings in ancient India did not 
engage in war unless they were forced to 
it and wars were undertaken not on 
unforeseen and on small causes but only 
after great deliberation and ‘on suffiment 
grounds. So at least declare the Gan 6 on 
Polity—Arthasastras and Dharmasastras 


alike. 4 


CAUSES, OF WAR. ° 


‘e 4 

What then were the grounds on which 
wars were begun in ancient ,“India? Pn 
general, war was the result of injuries 
done by states to one another, an@ene 
should commence warfaré when. oné “is 
attacked and oppressed @s the” Sukramiti 
holds. Mutual rivalry amgig ttre Aryas' 
and non-Aryas formed thé cause, of the 
wars in the Vedic, age. Acquifition® of 
territory and desire for conquest formed? 
other grounds for the, openitg of Hosti- 
lies. A desire -for self-preservation, the 
disturbance in “the balances of power, 
and the thirst for realising the Imptrial 
ideaf appear as osser cguses of war 
especially in later ages. Many of the 
wars of the later times appear to have 
been due to lust. of territory. Kautilya 
holds the view that ‘the conquérér_ well 


. e» ° eo Ld 
“versed in polrtics who acquires territory 


fypm enemies gains superiority.’** Other 
miscellaneous causes found to operate 
before tle outbreak of war are the stealing, 
of women, of cattle, etc. Lastly the spyit 
of dharma was carrie tô such gf exftant 
as to permit a king to wage wargwith an, 
other who being addicted’ to ‘pleasure 
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molugders the peoples goods and cåusef 


made a fit. und of intervention.’ 
e Thus’ the ideal of warfare in ancient 
Indif was not*to engage in wars unless 
all other measxs of bringing about peace 
are dorbjdden, but When once on reason- 
able grounds war was begun, victory was 
to be achieved at all costs and » death 
rather than disgrace was the motto of the 
heroic warrior whe fcught in the field. 


KuTa-YUDDHA AND PRAKASA-YUDDHAe 


The ideal was not by any means edsy 
of realisation. The main object of the 
conqueror in engaging himse@fin war was 
to overcome the enemy and sometimes 
one had to ‘place even disgrace in front 
and honour at the back and accomplish 
one’s desired object, for it is folly to lose 
one’s object.’3° Such was the importance 
attàched to victory in war that we even 
redd ‘the enemy has to be subdued in war 
whether fought according to the rules of 
*“norality or not:’3? We find that instances 
wert not altogether wanting of wars 
» waged on other ‘than reasonable grounds 


and whew treachery and guile were now: 


and thet employed. The works of 
literature, specially the Arthasastras, 
make mentios -of a variety of warfare 
which wag notJair and open—qzq ¥. 


* The asastras are never for the 
‘usé offañy wle or underhand methods in 
wArfar® Kuta-yuddha being dishonorable 

*and ae does not find a place in them. 
The Arthasastras subordinate considera- 
tions of morality to those of expedie&{&y 
and practical gains But eVen the latter 
clas of works do not permit Kuta-yuddha 

' in all eases age this procedure was 

@rtainlye not tair and commendable. 

Ieuta-yuddha is: mentioned as being a 

provision for the weak against the power- 

ful. THe Sukraniti?® says: ‘There is no 
warfare which extirpates the powerfii 
enemy’ like the Kuta-yuddha and one nged 
follow niti or moral rules only so long as 
eone is powerful enough to sovercome 
ofiters.’ The Agni Purana permits secret 


b 


aid’ ufiderhand harassing only by the Weak. 
2 against she strong.*° Kamandaka,4° who- 
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* 
follows *autilya, also approves of Kuta. 
disafitctinn spong his subjeets.*>This wag yuddha only bye the weak: king against 


' e „his powerfal opponent: ° 


Thys if Kuta-yuddha was resorted to it 
wag not probably between states of equal 
strength and resources, butit was a way 
fgr the weak against the strong, for states 
which could find no other outside help 
and have by some means or other to 
maintain their exist@nce in the midst ef 


states strong and powerful. Even here, . 


we read, the small states were to seek: the 
protection of strongerNpnes for fighting 
against theit mighty foes.t! A weak King 
was as far as possible’not to persuade 
himself into battle. He should make 


treaties and avoid wars, enter into a. 


treaty at least for the time Wing, waiting 
for an opportunity when he may reinforce 
himself and meet his foe in war. If no 
outside aid is forthcoming, or ifin seeking 
the help of others there be suspicion of 
evil, the weak king has s®©mehow to 
engage himself in the wart? and in that 


case it would appear Kuta-yuddha was ` 


justifiable. 
We find again that the employthent of 
guile is advised only against those that 
use it.4® In the Pratijnayaugandharayana 
of Bhasa‘** we find that the minister of 
Udayana has recourse to guile to let his 
sovereign free. It was impossible to open- 
ly face king Pradyota in war, hence 
ruse had to Be pitted against the ruse 
already employed by Pradyota’s people. 
Udayana was captured by Pradyota’s men 
with a guile corresponding to the Trojan 
horse trick. Yaugapdharayana, the mi- 
nister of Kausambi, dressed aga Buddhist 
monk, goes to Ujjain and fills the palace of 
Avanti with spies ang secret ‘agents and 
contrives a plan of escape for his sovereign. 
Rut the inevitable happens between 
Udayana and Vagavadatta, the princess of 
Avanti. The two fallin love and Yaugan- 
dharayana contrives somehow to set free 
the couple’ on an elephant by secret de? 
signs. à ` 
How FAR ARE THE ARTHASASTRAS 
MACHIAVELLIA®¥ 
It is because the Arthasa 
nate considerations of morali 
ency and practical gain tkat 
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“of these works have been, stylede Indian 


Machiavellis.45 The ideal’ of the Italian 
theorigt, as will be clear from his owh., 
statement, was: “Although it is detest- 
able in everything ta use ffaud, neverthe- 
less in the conduct of war it is admiraple 
and praiseworthy and he is commended 


who overcomes the foe by stratagem ° 


equally wfth him who overcomes him by 
ferce.’’ This is by noemeans identical with ` 
that of the Indian writers mentioned 
above, for they would on no account give 
equal place to theyaz variety of warfare 
with the waw type. Even in the Artha- , 


secondary and less horfourable place. The - 
Arthasastras naturally give more promi- 
nent attentior to the acquisition of materi- 
al welfare as the Dharmasastras do to the 
Spiritual and moral laws of welfare. But 


_ this can only lead one to the conclusion, 
* even applying the foreign epithet, that the 


Arthasgstrde are more Machiavellian than 
the Dharmasastras. It would not alto- 
gether warrant the opinion held that the 


N Arthasastrakaras, Kautilya and Sukra for 


instance, are Indian Machiavellis. Let us 
thrust them in cases where they may not 


suitably apply. / 
On the other hand the point that has to 


. - be noted in this connection is that these 


secular writers disclose totus how. far the 
theory proclaimed in the sacred works of 
literature corresponded to the practice 
that obtained in® their respective ages. 


45. See for example article on ‘Ethics of Warfare 
in Ancient India’ (Ind. Ree. War Book), The same 
idea is inteided go be conveyed in note 2 to p. 235 of 
Sarkar’s translation of the Sukraniti. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangarin hẹ book on 
‘Ancie nt Indian Polity’ indicates the points of agree- 





lfDetermination = 

is the Shem of a bery-thoughtful arcte. 
appearing ,igf Arya for September. After 
analysing liþerty* and democracy as it 
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“Phere was no good proclaiming 


_ INDIAN PERIODICALS 
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that a 


weale state should in its fight. with‘a 

owerful neighbour followsexactly the 
same ritles as were expected to be followed 
by, the latter and that even he that is 
wicked should be subdued only by fair 
means,’4* Weare remifided of the gad lot 
of Belgium im this connection. It Was irp- 
possible for thee weak, if left alone, under 
ordinary circumstances to overcome the 
more powerful. j 


7. l 
‘e GENERAL HUMANITY IN WARFARE. 
"Wars in ancient India were generally 


+ 


sastras Kuta-yuddha occupies only g fought according te the rules of Dharma- 


yuddha. The*vorks of literature proclaim 
that a king should never desire to subju- 
gate countries by unrighteous means even 
if he might be made, as a result, the 
sovereign of the world.*? The warrior was 
not to transgress his primeval Jaw when 
he strikes his foe in battle.4® A Kshatfiya 
who destroys righteousness -and trahs- 
gresses all wholesome barriers does not 
deserve to be reckoned as stich and society 
should drive him out.£° The incident? of 
warfare in Ancient India were not so 


not bring in comparisons from outside and ‘inhumane as in other countries of, the 


world at the time as is clear from the 
accounts of foreign travellers., Megas- 
thenes 5° bears testimony to thé fact that 
the laws of war were humaneyand that 
wholesale destruction and Aevastation: 
was forbidden. And we rea#in the Maha~ 
bharata. e, 
“They must win who strong in virtue, 
fight for virtue’s stainless la&s, 

Moubly armed the stalwart warrior 
who } armed iq righteous cause.” 
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ment between Kautilya and Machiavelli. But the 49, Sukraniti, IV. 7. 614-15. a7 4 
prominent difference between the two is that unlike 50. Me. Criudle: Mecasthenestand Atriat’ Frag.1, 
Machiavelli ‘Kautilya isa confirmed believer in the 4. a eee ° 
permanence of the moral order of the Universe.’ P. — , 
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meañħt in ancient Greece and asit meand 
in modern States the writer gives ye the 
- following luminous exposition as to what 
he underst&ands by the term selédeterthina- 


tions ; 
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P -Dhe prigciple, of selfedetermination really emeak live property of the father; he was his creation, Big 
pis phat, within every living human creaturg, man, 


woman and chi, and equally within every distingt 
human collectigity growing or grown, half developed 
or adult, there is a self, a being, which. has the right 
to głow in its on way, to find itself, to make its 
life a full aud a satisfied instrument and image of 
its being. This È the first principle which must 
con@ain and overtop all others ; the rest is a question 
ob conditions, means, expedients, actommodations, 
opportunities, capacities, limitatiens, none pf which 
must be*allowed to abrogate the sovereignty of the 
first essen@al principle. 
There is the ideal which sets order first and liberty 
either nowhere or in an inferior category, because it 
is willing eto accept any coercion of liberty which 
will maintain the mechanical stability of order: And 
there is the ideal which cnfhe contrary sets liberty ° 
first and regards law either as a hostile compression 
or a temporarily necessary evil or at best a means of 
securing liberty by guarding against any violent and 
aggressive interference with it as between man and 
man. This use of law as a means of liberty may be 
advocated only in a minimum reducible to the just 
quantity necessary for its purpose, the individualistic 
ideę of the matter, or raised to a maximum asin the 
sociglistic idea that the largest sum of regulation 
wil? total up to or at least lead up to or secure the 
largest sum of freedom. We have continually too the 
pnost curious mixing up of the two ideas, as in the 
@ld-time claim of "the capitalist to prevent the 
freed}m of labour to organise so that the liberty 
of contract might be preserved, or in the singular 
gophistical gontention of the Indian defenders of 
orthotiow caste rigidity on its economical side that 
coercion of a man to follow his ancestral profession 
in, @isregard not only of his inclinations, but of his 
natural tendencies.apd aptitudes is a securing to the 
individual of his natural right, his freedom to. follow 
histhereditar}yatut™. We see a similar confusion of 
ideas insthes@M\im of European statesmen to train 
eAsiatic ov Mfricatypeoples to liberty,-which means in 
fact to™ateach them in the beginning liberty, 
To the school of subjection and afterwards to compel 
th t each stage in the progress of a mechanical 
sqli-governmest to satisfy the tests and notions 
imposed on them by afi alien being and oe ee 
instead of developing freely a type gand law of thir 
own The right idea6Of ‘self-determination makes a 
clean sweep of these confusions, It makes it clear 
that liberty- should pggeged by the developrfent of 
the law of one’$ own being determined from within, 
efelving ‘out of oneself and not determined from 
outside by the ideasand will of another. 


* But if.ig from the selfdetermination of the free 
pitglividuat within the free collectivity in which he 
jives that we have to start, beeause so only cart 
we be sure of a healthy growth of freedom and 
because too the unity to be arrived at is thd® of 
andividuals growing freely towards perfection and 
enot of human machines working in regul&ted unison 
og Sf souls suppressed, mutilated and cut into one 
or tior@xed georfietrieal patterns, The momefit we 
sincerely accept this idea, we have to travel altogether 
"away frat the old fiotion of the right of property 
Gf man in man ‘which still lurks in the buman 
*mind where it does’ not possess it. The trail of this 
notið is al over our “past, the right of praperty 
of gtha father over the child,-of the man over the. 
wogan, of the ruler or the ruling class sor power 
over the ruled, of the State ovér the individual. 
The chili was in thet ancient patriarchal idea’ the 
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producfion? his @wn ‘reproduction of himself; the 
father, rather than Gofl or the yniversal Life or in 


yplace of God stood as the author of thee child’s 


being; and the creator bas every right over his 
creafion, the producer over his manufacture., He 
had the right to make of fim what he willed, and 
no? what the being of the child really was within, 
tg train and shape and cut him according to the 
parental ideas sand rear him according to his 
own nature's deepest needs, to bind @him to the 
baternal career or the carger chosen by the parent 
and not that to which his nature and capacity afd 
inclination pointed, to fix for him all the critical 
turning-points of his life even after he had reached 
maturity. In education the qhild was regarded nôt 
as awoul meant,to grow, but brute psychological 
stuff to be shaped into a fixed mould by the teacher. 
We have travelled to another conception of the 
child as a soul with a befug, a nature and capacities 
of his own who must be helped to find them, to 
find himself, to grow into their maturity, into a 
fullness of physical and vitalenergy and the utmost 
breadth, depth, and height of his emotional, his 
intellectual and his spiritual being. So too the 
subjection of woman, the property of the man over 
the woman, was once an axiom of social life and 
has only in recent times been effectively challenged. 
So strong was or had become tif instinct of 
this domination in the male animal man, that even 


religion and philosophy bave had to sanction it, - 


very much in that formula in which Milton expresses 
the height of masculine egoism, “He for God only, 
she for God in him,”—if not actually indee@® for him 
in the place of God. This idea oo is crumbling ipto 
the dust, though its remnants still dling to life by 
many strong*tentacles of old legislation, continued 
instinct, persistence of traditional ideas; the fiat 
has gone out against itin the claim of woman to 
be regarded, she too, as a free individual being. 
The right of propertyeof the rulers in the ruled has 
perished by the adyance of liberty and democracy, 
in the form of national imperialism it still indeed 
persists, though more now commercial greed 
than by the instinct of political domination, in- 
tellectually this form too‘ of possessional egoism 
has received its death-blow, vitally it still endures, 
The right of property of tke State in the individual 
which threatened to take the place of all ethese, has 
now had its real spiritual consequerte thrown into 
relief by tle lurid light of the war, and we may 
hope that its menace to huhan liberty will be dimi- 
nished by this clearer knowledge. ° 


Indian Art. 


In the course of a short though valuable 
article contributed to the Hindustan’ 
Review, which deals with Indian Art in the 
Boston Museum of ‘Fine Arts, A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, the pre-emingnt art critic 
of India, gives us the follow gst and*fair 
interpretation of Indian Art. 


Indian art embraces the divtin j 
Hinduism {Brahmahical, Jaina) and 


eo 

of Ism. . j 

The Subject matter of Hindu artis hidsati? and 
epic, It does not aim at illustrati#Pnwreracord. It 
is not an art of impressionism, r@presentation or 








aditions of 
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e 
“self-expression, but 


t abstract and anosytnous. In 
primitive and classic phases it. unfes cadfonical form 
with swift serenee gesture dud tender feeling: in 


decadente it preserves an Original grandtur of design,‘ 


though the gesture is no longer felt, and the form is 
over-emphasized or ovgr-ornanfented. Hindu® art 
ís never interested in’the mere appearances of things, 
but interprets them as symbols of general 4d®as. 
oreover, the true work of artis not an object, bat 
something which springs into being ketween the 
artist and “he spectator and is due to the activit 
of both. In other wordy the appreciation of ar 
is not a question of taste or ethics, but of creative 
imagination. Without this the spectator, however 
yell he knows what he likes or dislikes, may remain 
unmoved before the st beautiful work: with it 
he will understand "the significance of the tnost 
awkward and primitive work, and the meaning of 
a great tradition will be recognized even in decadest 
examples. . i 
An art $f ideas cannot be judged by standards of 
verisimilitude : itemust be approached as expression. 
There is no such thing as “accurate drawing,” but 
that drawing is best (as Leonardo says) which best 
expresses the passion that animates the figure. We 
must look then for truth of feeling and movement, 
rather than for scientific knowledge of perspective 
and anatomy. To appreciate art in this way as 
expression, hoever, demands a knowledge of what 
is to be expressed—a knowledge which the contem- 


* porary arfist is free to take for granted, but which 


the student ofan unfamiliar art must either possess 
intuitively or take some pains to acquire. To 
appreciate anything more than the superficial 
charm of Hindu arts therefore, demands a certain 
study of the ideas it exists to express. These ideas, 
being primarily devotional and phildsophical, are 
somewhat remote from the tendencies of modern 
life, 


It should be observed that while Indian art can 
be classified as Brahmanical,* Buddhist or Jaina, 
these are sectarian names, and*not distinctions of 
style or period. 

Early Buddhism could not and did not inspire 
an immediate expression through art. Developing 
into a cult,. however, under Asoka (272-232 B. C.) 
Buddhism adapted popular Indian art to edifying 
ends: but, the Buddha himself is represented only 
by symbols. @ little later the growing spirit of 
devotion in the development of a popylar religion 
led to the creation of anthropomorphic images as 
intermediary objects of worship. The typical Buddha 
figure, evolved already in the second century B. C., 
is that of a contemplative figure seated in the trađi- 
tional Indian posture with crogsed legs and steady 
„gaze, “like a flame, in a windless spot that does not 
flicker: this must have presented itself tohe Indian 

«imagination as the only possible form in which to 
‘image §One-who-had-attained-to- Perfect-Wisdom. 
Standing and reclining images were soon added, in 
which there are certain. elements of WesterA origin, 
This, Western (Graeco-Roman) element is most 
i Bite abundant Buddhist art (1st 
- D.) of the Gandhara provinces of 
frontier, The purely Indian types 
c of the south and of Ceylon. 


ng’is tee Hindu art of" Rajputana 
ab Himflayas of which suryfving 
rom theG6th*to the 19th century. 
ant of the old linear and national 
rt representediat Ajanta, but greatly 
e and scale. Its etibjecta are drawn 
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modifed in the 
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_and* unprejudiced mind, and his c 
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Yom epic and contemporarye vernacylar poetry and ‘ 
Brahmanical theology : but most characteristically 
peeps from the cult of Radha and (Krishna, where 
uman love in all its phases is inf~rpreted as ‘an 
image of the history of ‘the soul of mang (typified ix 
Radha and the other milkmaids ofan Įndian Ar&dia) 
pursued by the divine lover (Krishna, the herdsman 
avatar of Vishnu). These temes afford te artist 


eand poet, whose work is so closely relateq,as & be 


hardly separaBle, with abundant material°drawn 
from essentially Iwdian life—thé home, the village, 
the cowsheds. ritual, riverside, and spring festivals: 
all which is interpreted in the sense of @ spiritual 
drama. Perhaps the most atttactive example of the 
idyllic art is a picture of Krishna disguised as milk- 
maid—-one of the many devices he employed to effect 
his* meeting with Radha, ‘making Himself as we 
fie is.” Even the smallest of 
the Rajput drawings are designed on the broad 
scale of mural art, almost devoid of modelling ; 
while the actual relation to mural painting, which is 
the real foundation of Rajput art, is still more evident 
in the large.cartoons of Radha and Krishna dancing. 
A series of illustrations of the Marriage of Nala and 
Damayanti exhibits the wonderful charm of sweetness 
that never becomes sentimental. Another, favoyrite 
theme of Rajput art is the Ragmala or Garlarfi of 
Musical Modes ( the “Ragas” and “Raginis”). © 
Moghal painting (formerly - called Ingo-Persian), 
although unmistakably and definitely Indian, derive, 
to some extent from Persian traditions. It formas 
a brilliant episode in the history of Indijan art, tbough 
it diverges from Hindu sentiment in ag much as it is 
definitely and exclusively secular gng realistic 
interested in the study of individual charaetes and 
the representation of contemporary events. In these 
respects it resembles the late Renaissance aet, öf 
Burope, rather than any purely Asiatic art. It owes 
its existence entirely to the patronage of the Mughal 
emperors ( the “Great Moguls’’) Md cially Akbar 
(1556-1605) and Jahangir (1605-162384oth-of whom 
gave lavish encouragement to co painters. It ia 
eclectic, and combines Persian, Indian, Eurggean and 
even Chinese elements, Under Akbarit is still strongly 
influenced by the Persian school of Bihzad : itsattgifs 
its most characteristic development and” fullest 
atigogti under Jahangir*bécoming overripe in the 
jme of Shah Jahag apd declining under Aurangzeb. 
t differs from Persian painttsg (which was already 
decadent in the 17th century) in that itis, .although 
still @ssociated with calligraphy, far less definitely 
an art of book illuminatian than Persian art; at 
differs, too, in its greater actuality and itsy represeh- 
tation, no longer of epic themes, butt what Wwe 
have ourselves seen and heard,” — he fa ve 
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-~ The Transmutation of Money: 


` In an extellent article appearing in 
East and West for’ September H. L. 8. 
Wilkinson discusses the ecopomic effecthof 
the war and points out “the re-adgfistment 
of money that must follow in order to 
save the world from ttter bankruptcy? 
The writer discusses his subject with a,free' 

nelf- 
sigfis aye wational and humane just oficia 
should be. Wè draw'the serious'attenfion 
‘of our readers, to the follôwing extracts : 
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. Phe longer the war IAsts, and the bigger the a 
oil bacomes, tke more clearly loom forth twoeconclu- 

ions i= e, 

First, thdt % economist of the orthodox schoofs 
Bas apy idea how the huge bill is to be paid, 

Setond, that the one and only way to pay thebill 
will be tg abolish, the private ownership of money 
and of al important in@ustries and enterprises. 

riyaée ownership of anything which belongs toe 
tite life of the nation as a whole, and without which 
that life is restricted and interfered with, is ntanifestly 
and axiomatically wrong. Articles of general need, 
or of natidhal use, myst be sold ata fixed price by 
the State, and the monepoly of the supply of such 
articles must be removed forever from private hands. 
(The d@y of the domination of the capitalist is 
over, and the hawking of stocks and shares will, 
sooner or later, diea natueal death of inanition, 
paralysed by the war’s colossal taxation of capital.) 

_ People who say that money is not really 
disappearing, as it still remains within the pockets 
ofthe war workers, are deluding themselves with a 
false idea of what money is. Money which will not 
move is as valueless as a railway wagon which lies 
for ever on a siding. Money only has value when it 
ie feowet movement. In this respect it is like 
enemy. Money which is paralysed by an exorbitant 
or Mupossible tax will not move. it will have lost 
its potential. Money is kept moving now by the 

ullusory credit of the British Government. That credit 
will last just so long- as the Government asserts its 
rights over capital. But the moment the capitalist 
asserts his counter-claims that credit will disappear 
joto thin aig and with it will disappear the move- 
ment “of eapital itself, 
.. The nationalisation of capital must take place 
aloSg with the nationalisation of all the other needs 
of ihe natiob, suckeas land, food, coal, railways, gas 
and electricjty, shipping, implements of war, drugs, 
stilalants, 80 on. All existing rights in these 
articles mye be purchased by the State, and all 
sfutúre twferprises undertaken by the State after 
cateful eNimate fy State officials of their financial 
À soundness. e : 
dora fixed unvarying sum per mile of railway, 
or per kilowatt of electricity, any one should at all 
times be able to command the service of railQay 
travel or electric power, and simila®ly any one should 
at tgnes bè able to coffmand the services of capital 
at a fixed rate of interest. No one should haye the 
right to restrict {he naman! flow of money by with- 
holding capital, nor to force up the price of money, 
shoNd any one be allowed to compete for its 
service by offerings more than the national rate of 
interest, Joint stock-énterprise might or might not 
, be allowed to continue, but if allowed, it could only 
eve within State control, and esubject to State 
urchase after a fixed term ofyears. But probably 
joint stock enterprise shorn of the hope of extr®va- 
egant profits (for all such profits should be annexed 
» by the State), would languish, and a®good thing 
tood And with it would go all the machinery of 
credit which in spite ofits seeming help to buSiness, 
is really ‘An unmixed evil froma national ‘point of 
| view. Am with this ‘false fabric of credit, luxury, 
@gambling and parasitism in all its variouseforms 
» would disappear,* and Society would re-ọrganise 
itsellgpn a healthy cash* basis. : 
Allathis will cSme about naturally as soon gs.the 

Srlé’ wakes up to the fact that the @rivate opher- 
shif of the’ means of exchange, now held by fake. 
iS wrong, just as the private ownership of natural 
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bringing as it does wealthto a few at the expense 
f much greater loss to the nation as a whole. 

The curse, which’ has strangled the life’ of the 
worfi hitherto, hgs been the private ownership of 
capital. The labour of honest men has been preyed 
upou by financial betting rings, sharks and parasites, 
who have played see-saw with prices for their own 
ends, until legitimate-buying and selling has become 
impossible. Š ` 
9 he Inger the war lasts, and the bigger the bill 
grows, the more certain the doom of capitalism lae- 
comes! Not all the resources of the British Empire 
will suffice to create the wealth which will pay the 
interest on eight or ten thousand millions, which 
will be the amount of our dei when we have finally ` 


, cleared up the ntess, disbanded thé armies, pensidned 


widows and orphans, provided for the cripples, and 
re-started the industries, «f those industries are to be 
made over to the greedy Ħands of capital, The mere 
promise to hand them back would bring the nation 
face to face with bankruptcy in a week! Steam for 
the ship of State could not be got up., Motive power 
would be wanting and if applied by force. strikes, 
bloodshed, and civil war would be substituted for 
international carnage. 

In one way, and in one way only, will the poten- ' 
tial energy of money be restored. Whgn capital bears 
the burden which it is now evading and*shirking, 
then the tide will turn, and the nation wil] realise the 
true path of duty. A large share of the war-bill will ` 
possibly be voluntarily written off by those whocan , 
most afford to bear the loss. Interest on avar-stock 
promised when the loan was raised will doubtless be 
paid, but interest afterwards Will be fixed at pre-war 
rates. The nation will gradually learn the limits 
within which private gain fs a good thing, and be- 
yond which it becomes a crime. Above all it will be 
felt that the first duty is to the workers, to those 
who suffered hardship and misery owing to wrong “` 
conditions of life before the war. Never more must 
they be allowed to*want the primary necessities of 
life, clothing, shelter, honest work free from fear and 
care, education, leisure and the pleasures of art and 
love—in fact the full scope to develop naturally and 
freely to the utmost that nature intends,’ 


This will mean the. abolition of al) slums and 
sweating dens, and the nationalisationef the land, 
and will be a gigantic task. But frothing will be 
impossible éo the nation when it hag. once made up 
its mind that the old c@ndition@are horrible, mon- 
strous and obscene, and are not to be suffered for an 
instant longer than can be helped. And such an 
awakening of the p@tion’s conscience is inevitable, 
once this war is finished. 


Once the accursed incubus of greed and gain is 
removed from our own home-land, it will be removed 
from the uttermost bounds of the Empire as wel? 
Freedom will not tolerate anything but itself any- 
where within the limits of Britain’s sway. The new 
life of Brotherhood will burst asunder all bonds of 
colour or creed, and the new gengrgpion of Bfitons 
will laugh to think that their 4a 
tolerated such futile and antiquat 
snobbery. 


The ferment of this new liff wi 







Ti aad she will awakeg from’ bong sleep,and 
destfoy her prison of easteYand sex ominatiog and 


the iniquitous tyranny of the money ender. - 
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* The Secret of a Literary«Educafien. 


. P. R. Krishndswami points out the wa}\ 


which leads to the attainment of a literary 
education in the pages ofthe Indian Edu- 
cation for September. This is what he 
says : l 


2 

A literaryecourse is different from a cotffse in every 
other branch of knowledge in that it is more orglesy 
af indefinite sphere of kflowledge. Speaking’ com-. 
paratively, while there is for all only one method of 
progressing in other branches of knowledge, in liter- 
ature alone is it possjble for the individual to have 
his own peculiar path@f progress. Literature ig the 
noble expression of ideas, feelings dnd moods, and 
these are of endless Yange. Entrance into the real 
of literature can be effected successfully only when the 
student fisds adequately reflected some idéa, feeling 
or mood with which he isin sympathy because it 1s 
in ‘some measure &lso his own. The pursuit of litera- 
ture is painful only till individual taste is gratified 
and after that progress is pleasant and easy. Every 
man possesses in himselfa latent Susceptibility to the 


_ beauties of literature and in varying degrees even a 


r 


power of literary expression. Bat it needs a con- 
genial spark tdelight it, and this is not forthcoming in 
the case of many. 

One fatal error in imparting a literary education 
is the emphasis of literary form at the expense of a 
rich development ‘and acquisition of ideas by the 
youtliful®*mind. The first requisite in a literary edu- 
cation is the provision,of freedom of study and toa 
certain extent-of pursuits. Such freedom must of 
course include facilities for contact with learned and 
intelligent teachers of diverse habit‘of mind and more 
especially with hbraries well equipped with the 


. largest variety of the best books. 


It will be perceived that many of them did not 
attain to theif literary greatness by following faith- 
fully and rigidly any‘ professedly @ducational course. 
Chauzer became a page in the royal household when 
he was seventeen. Shakespeare left school at thirteen 
to assist his father intrade. Ben Jonson was never 
at college. He started“as a bricklayer, became a 
soldier and yas cast adriftjn the streets of London. 
Milton, iteis true, was subjected to a most careful 
and complete cdtrse of education at home, school and 
college, but he achieved a greatness very different 
from what his fater had designed for him. Bunyan 
had only anglementary education, even the learning 
of which he forgot later. The education of Pope was 
most peculiar. Never inside the regular educational 
system of England, he was a selffaught poet and his 
method of reading was, in his own words, ‘like a 
boy gathering flowers in the fields just as tliey fell in 
úis way.” We learn again that Swift was a rebel at 
school and college and ‘neglected his studies. In the 
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oe éricangLiterature. e . 
Omt ere Yn Ind# the student of dithra- 
ture has pegy scanty, if any, knowledge 
of Americanfliterature, past or, present. 
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feelitg. A necessary factof 


‘developed as to make the impulse to literawy yexpre* 


case of Dr. ‘Johnson it is récorded thate the ‘eBest 


portioa of his learning which conjetbuted to hie 
ilerary greatness was acquired in peto years he 
Spent at home after leaving school an before enterin 

the university. The story of hig looki#g for apple 
on‘one ofdis father’s shelves and lighting on a folio 
volume of Petrarch is very well knewn in ligerature. 
Goldsmith and Burns had % regular edu@atign at 


all. Wordswogth disliked the discipline anal paid no 


attention to the prescribed courses at Cambridge. ® 


We may add‘here the name of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore for whom schools “had no 
charm. He was educated mostly at home 
by, varied and prolific self-studies. e 


An essential element of a literary education is an 
abundant stock of leafning put by, implying a long 
and familiar acqfaintance with inntimerable works 
of literature. In the effort to obtain a mastery of 
literary expression there is nothing so useful as 
having known varieties of concepts conveyed in 
varieties of literary expression. The reading habit is 
precious in a literary education and this reading 
habit is best promoted by freedom of choice of the 
course ofstudy. That is why literature is frequgftly 
and appropriately termed’ a ‘common’ and lite¥ary 
readers are those who browse upon it at will’ In 
literature more often than anywhere else®a rigorous 
routine is very harmful, destroying in the youthful 
mind all the attraction of literary pursuits. Ong bof 
is delighted to read a tate of. real fife, another a 
romance, a third loves a lyric, a fourth a drama and 
others still an essay or a biography. If &he idgas is 
a particular prescribed work make no appeal toa 
boy’s mind, as often they do not, there is notbing 
harder and more wasteful than forcing him-to it, asd 
what is worse,.preventing him frg making: a more 
congenial choice for his study. = 

Apart from extensive reading ther 
conditions of success in a literary educat 
greatest writers of literature wefp men pro were 
deeply interested in the doings and feelifigs of theis 
life. It would be hard to indicate the influences whieh 
may be brought to bear upon a bey: in érdesto 
AW pepe the doing aspect of his life. But it may 
peMiaps be noted thaf a dull secluded, boarding- 
sfhool life does not *provid boy with the same 
opportunities as close contact with the domestic@and 
commwnal life of his people. Next to doing eomes 
a literary life is an 
intense self-consciousness or at any ra, a. ke 
sensibility toall the things of the world sprroued 
aman. This keen susceptibility onght'to beso far 


e 
rée'two other. 
rA All „the 


sjon irresistible, E 
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Anything which tends to give usa paller 
‘andes truer knowledge of the growth aad 
Gane products of American literature eis, 
erefore, most welcome. : The artitle 

. . à 
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'ugdèr review; whith appears *in ` the 
Suturday Review partly® serves “this 
pufpose, Fh se of our readers who wante 
to have fuéler information on the- subject 
are referred to A History of, American 
Literatyre. [Edited by W. P. Trent, T. 
Erskine, S. P. Sherman, and C. Van 
Doren. Vol. I. Cambridge Univetsity Press, 
15s net.] We read ; ° . 


The earlyenational literature of the United States 
begins under new infitrences. Up to the Revolution, 
Intercourse with Europe, so far as literature was 
concerned, was of a very limited nature. Addison and 
Steele were the models which writing in Amera 
proposed to itself, long after essay writing was 
extinct here, and poetry was as belated in its 
acceptance of new forms and impulses, while the 
drama, though very sensitive in recording the life 
around it, did not produce anything worth preserv- 
ing before the Civil War, though several American 
plays were transferred to London with some success. 
The new influences were those of revolution on 
religion, ayd ofthe Romantic Revival on letters. 

As} religion was the one intellectual interest of 
prowncial Atberica, and the Bible its main reading, 
it was in xeligious experimental thought that the 

tellect found its most congenial exercise. Thus a 
world-wide movement found a peculiarly favorable 
forci% ground in New England. Alcott, Parker, 
and Margaret ‘Fuller,and{n a wider sense, Emerson, 
the greatest name in the American Literature of the 
nineteenth cetttury, are names of European reputation. 
The Romantic Revival, with Scott as its protagonist 
miongled imaginative literature in prose and verse. 
Longfellow and bis contemporaries apart, the 
output of verse is small, and its quality mediocre. 
Bry&nt is tN onl verse writer of any account, 
PAnd, though h@das lines of haunting beauty, they are 
side by sidkfith lines so uhmusical as 

e `~  .+& Why so slow, 

°» Gentle.and voluble spirit of the air? 

œ vIn pose Washington Irving, Fenimore Cooper, 
and*Herman Melville are authors of European fame, 
the charm of whose wrfting, in their various degrees, 
never fails Irving was, in fact, te first American 
writer ¢o avin a pube outside his own country, 
first Because of his subject matter, which won him 
a hearing not only in England but on the Corfinent 
byt, still moré fo? the graceful suavity of his style 
aiti, the whimsical turn of his mind. Cooper has 
atthined. “Wstinction in two directions, he has 
written perhaps the finest Indian stories in literature, 


P and the port sea storics inthe world, free from the 
ex@csses Avhich -deprive NMarryat of that honor, and 


fot cqualed by any later write®. His stories o 
American domestic life are marred by an undertgne 
of controversy, and his novels of Earopean society 
re almost beneath contempt. Herman Melville 


ftands in a class by himself, allied on the one 
hag tq Borrow, on the other to Laugence 
Oliphant. \Vlohy Dick, “though no one could speak 


tdly be piven up for any other book ofits size. 
Ọmoo and Typee are universal favorites: but some 
of higother works, such ag Mardi or The Confidence 
Atan, Are wHimseality carried to the verge of ith- 
pos#ibifty, . ^ ° ò e 
ë 
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fer as onggf the great.stories of the world, would 
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e°? A Ghild’s Poems. . 
rE Liberator” publishes a bunch of 
O 


ems from the pen of Elsie Stackhouse, 
the edaughter eof the English explorer 
Stackhouse, who was lost on the Lusitania. 
Shé ts,. we are told, only fourteen years 


eold. We like the follow ing verses best. 


Te a My GARDEN. bd 
E’en if I were in Heaven," again ° 
Would come to see my garden after rain, 
And smell the warm, wet mould beneath the grass, 
And see the butterflies pgss and pass s 
From flowers to grass and Wek again to flowers, 


1 


k And all the things in England after showers. 


> WISBES. 


Oh to be something else than I am—' e 
(Bread and jam, bread and jam !) 


Oh to know something else than i know— 
(Lawns to mow, lawns to mow !) 


Oh to love somone else than I do— 
(I love you, I love you !) 





Recognize Russia. i 


Writing under the above title in the 
pages of the Liberator (New York) John 
keed has a good word for the Bolsheviks, 
whose government is based, we are told, 
‘fon the atmost universal will of the 
Russian masses.” The writer pleads for 
the recognition of the Soviets by the 
Allies on the following grounds. ` 


The saving of Ruesia was the Bolshevik revolution. 
Ifthat bad not happened, the German army would 
now be garrisoning Moscow ayd Petrograd. 

At Brest the Russians’ were not supported by the 
Allies, and for that reason were forced to accept the 
German terms. Not only that, but they are wholly 
abandoned now, and by the pressure of Japan in 
Siberia, greatly weakened in the heroic struggle they 
are carrying on against the armed might of the 
Central Powers. P a - 

For the Russian Soviet Government is- at war 
with Germany—has been at war with Germany since 
last summer. It stangs to reason that this is so. 
The Soviet ruling powers are Socialists, and as such, 
enemies of capitalism, and most of all, enemies of the 
German Ignperial system, the arch-exponent of 
militant capitalism. They have been fighting 
Germany with the strongest weapon in the world— 
propaganda—the only weapon against whieh tlte 
sword ise ultimately powerlegs. This propaganda, 
not only among the German troops, but also in the 
interior of the country, is remancaly succes€ful. 
Austria is ready to crack open Becf&e of, it,°and 
during the Brest-Litovsk negotiati i 
eastern front of the German troops 
with it to sych an extent that the ¥hv: 
Russja had to be made up lafgely of 
ar-priso 
they aré deeply infected by Bolshe 
thousands of them are enrolled in 
Russian Red Army against theif own 
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. The Red Army is rapidly. ting &rgamized—as 


-+ 


Lenine says, “not for defense af nationalistic interests, 
n Allied aims ...*but to defend the world’s Sook, 
ism. f 

The latest moves of Germany diplomacy inglicate 
that the Imperial Government is not at all anzious 
to attempt the military invasion of Soviet Russig. 
ə But just as the Soviet Government considers the 


German Imperial Government its worst enemy,"so® 


Germany yell knows that Soviet 


A Russia on her 
flank is mortal to her military autocracy. ° 


: By eve 
means, by commercial nd financial pressure, \ 
capturing the food-supplying countries of the South, 


Germany is attempting 


+ 
+ 


to destroy the Soviets. At 
the fime of the advance into Russia, Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria, in an anord, said, “Our aim jg not 
amfiexation... but the restoratidn of order and, 
suppression of anarchy threatening to infect Europe,” 
And if this ‘restoration of erder and suppression of 
anarchy” can be accomplished by Japanese interven- 
tion, so much the better for Germany. For Germany 
fears not military force; she fears not a Japanese 
army in Siberia, nor a bourgeois republic in Russia 
“whose power of propaganda among German 
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troops wotild be as limiteù as that of the Freeh d 
RepuBlic. Soviet propaganda, incrędibly tontugiows, 

the only thing that Germany fearg Allied recogni- 
tion of the value of Soviet propagdnda would bea 
blow at Germany. bad r 


"The Shvies Government of Russia is there to stay ; 
it is based on the almosg unitersal wf! of thes 
Russian. masses. At the present pensar T isebeing 
attacked on ne side by the Germans, arfd onghe 
other sige by all sorts of bourgeois and reactionary 
movements based on the Japanese in Siberia. The 
threat of active, serious Japanese intesvention, be- 
sides, hangs over it like’ a storm-cloud. When 
Central Russia was famine-8tricken in the past, food 
cotfid be got either in Ukraine or in Siberia., Now the 
Germans have Ukraine, and counter-revolutionary 
hordes are over-runnjng Siberia. Russia is being 
starved from both sides. Its ability to make war 
on Germany is crippled by this and by the possible 
necessity of making war upon Japan. 


o* 


Soviet Russia will not re-enter the war as an ally 
of ae Allies ; it will defend itself against the capitalist 
world. 


¢ 
e > r 1 
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š REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS > ! ; 
ü . ENGLIsH. of Indian spirit for religious truth and bower will 


THe TREASURE OF THE MAGI: A'STUDY OF THE 
MODERN Zoroastrianism by James Hope Moulton, 
D. Litt. (London), etc. etc. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 197. 


To those who 4fe interested* in Zoroastrianism 
the name of Dr. Montton, the author of the ‘Early 
Zorostriakism”’ (Hibbert Lectures for 1912), is not a 
new one, aie reputed for his writings on this subject. 
The account, of his unfortunate death as related in the 
foreword is really very pathetic and it is to be much 
regretted fhat he could nét survive to see his present 
volume in pristed form. His present work is divided 
into two books, in the first of which the author after 
describing in {some detaji the contents of the Avesta, 
bas traced the gradual development of the religion 
preached By Zarathustra during the various periods 
of its history, beginning fram the Gathas to the 
later Avesta ; and in the second? he ha’ criticised the 
religion and the modern community of the Parsis in 
their various aspects as Dr. Dhalla haswlone in the 
last chapters of his excellent work “The Zoroastrian 
Theology” though from different point of view in 
manye. cases. The book under review forms one of 
the volumes of the Religious Quest of Ilia Series 
edited by Drs. J. N. Farquhar and H. D. Griswold, 
who have vergfrankly and clearly Stated at the very 









outset,.the fhotives by which the writers of the 
perieg gr ed in their work. One of these two 
motives ollows in the words of the editors ; 
“They see t Mich form of Indian religion by the 
side. ity in gach a way thatethe gelation- 
shi, ma out offi. desus Christ has becoane . 
to t the lifht of all their seeing and they believe 


Mim destfoettih be the light ofthe world. They are 


b : . 
a” 


"a 


eby C. A. Kincaid, C. V, O, L°C.S. 


| Sooner or later, there age-long quest e transition from the Meffiaevalst o the Modern history. 


find in Him at once its goal and a new stgrting 
priat...” And so Dr. Moulton concludes -hbis present 
work with the following observation : “Parsis them- 
selves being witness, the possession of gt high id@al, of 
religion in the Gathas has not availef{to mako thewe 
a religious people.” Ande they have Begrifound not 
‘to have resented “the Christian Speaker's (Dr. Mom- 
tin’s) plea that their own Prophet afd the act 
of their own Magi in the olden time point ene 
mistakably to Christ as the Crown of their” aneient 
faith.” Thus according. to him “the conspicuous 
f@liure” of their religton “speaks eloquently of the 
*supreme need of “mah” andwgvidently, that, man is 
no other than Christ! Yet there are many @hings 
in the book which the Parsis should take intg their 
serious consideration. @ : 


o 
VIDHUSHEKHARA BHAÎȚACHARYA. 


* 
æ 


A HISTORY OF THE MARATHA PEOPLE Vol. f. 
From the Earliest Times to the Death "af Shivg ba 
, and A 

Demy Svo. pp. 302. 
Cloth Rs. 7. (Ox- 


“Bahadur D. B. Parasnis, 
With illustragions and maps. 
ford University Press). 


K 
To study the history of the Marhattas one Iag to 

o tò the scarce and antiquated? volumeggof Grant 
Duff ptiblished nearly a century ago, Refarkable as 
it is that work is marred‘by all the@defects and 
blemishes that characterise’ every pioneer wor@. 
Mr. Ranade’s attempt.was brilliant but fragmwentarg 
and fantalising. It was reserved for the copmboya- 
tgrg in the volume a review, to present fog the 
fiat time, @ complete his qho 
o 


ory of the Markat 


played.such an important part in that epo 


` 


a | 


my 


‘$ 
4 
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® 

Br india, The genuine historic intuition of patriotic 
Ranade hag supplied the keynoteeto the present 
recoustruction offMarhatta history. The “‘unrivalle? 
collection ef h 

B? Parasuis, dias supplied a wealth of fresh mate- 
rials. Hence we get for the first time a work at onee 
thoroughein its siy'vey, penetrating iù its critical 
insight ami elevating in i@s noble inspiration. What 
is needeg o make the work a useful handbook for 
sch®lars is the publication of a source-book of the 
history of the Marhattas, with fhe important ori- 
ginal documents both from the Moslem and Mar- 
hatta archi¥es carefully edited so that sober students 
of history might study the subject critically and form 
their opinions independently. As it is, the histery 
is both instfuctive and illuminating for general read- 
ers, from the rise of the Bhoslas (ch. xii) to the death 
of Sivaji the great (ch xxiii).eThe earlier chapters, 
where the authors are merely summarising the results 
of the works of other scholars, are halting, conven- 
tional and lacking in freshness of vision and inter- 
pretation. A separate chapter, describing and dis- 
cussing in detail Sivaji’s noble polity, illustrating the 
constructive statesmanship of the great king, would 


also have been .welcomed by every student of Indian 
° : . 


Ae 

ARREN’ HASTINGS IN BENGAL 1772-1974, by 

* M. E. Mongkion-Fones. With appendixes of hither- 

wp unpublished documents. Volume IX. r918. &vo. 
(Px ®. Ph. XVI+ 360, with two portraits anda 
map. 12s. 6d.inet. (Oxford University Press). 


The world of controversy raging round the figure 

of Warten Hastings lends a sort of a legendary charm 
to the personality of the first Governor of Bengal. 
p Carefully careless selection of state papers, palpably 
partizan pamphlets.and “made to order” biographies 
hape combined with occasional studies in genuine 
„a torical criNgism To produce impressions at oncé 
~ Curious aint 2 aflicting: “Hastings, a demon ora 
demigod séa—that, was the subject for discussion in 
the debating society of Anglo-Indian critics for a long 
êriod of time. then came a period of pseudo- 
poi ietie presentation of Hastings’ history and the 
parading of ‘aate papers’ explaining away every 
miscalculation and miScotidugt of Hastings. Thys 
the very humanity of this highly suman merchant, 

governor leas been expkfined away ! 

This human side of Hastings, with all his strength 

* and imiperfections, has sought to be depic&d by 
Mr. Jonés in, his Valuable monograph. The extremely 
hfman’ struggle of Hastings with the vulgar oppor- 
tufism and planless, heartless exploitation of his 
English contemporaries has keen vividly described. 
His conefefetive statesmanship in reorganising the 






Avenue! and jfidicial administration, his genuinee 
d mpathy for the poor persecuted peasants and his 
firm faith in the capacity and potentiality of she 
gative population—these, according *to the author, 
were the distinguishing marks of Hastings, the 
suipgre-builder. The enthusiasm of the author in the 
sufgect iggenuine and his interpretation refresding. 
Had he bN surrendered the orthodox Anglo-Indian 
dheory of gpfallibility, his study would have been 

ore sound and ‘complete from the standpoipt of 
gober history. . i. 


KALMAN. 


* 


Pak SACRED BOOKS of THE, innos 
jy" Kolumne xvii. 

Chapters 1-728 pp. xu 360+ cdi. (Nop 79:84. 

Zonuary fo- June 1916). Š 
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atta papers” by Rao Bahadur D. ® 


rti. Malye Rurangn. 


* book of kai ; and not everywhere s 
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Chapters 129-198. ‘ppe 200. (Nos. 88-90. Oct. 
December 1916). Price Rs. 4-8. ° 


(ij) » Volume xyit. Part ii. Matsya Puranam. 
Chapters 199-291 (Nos. 91-83. Fanuary to March 
1949.) Pp. 201-9370 4 xvii. Price Rs. 4-8. 

e the whole book has been translated by a learned 
Talukdar ofOudh.” The translation is very close to 
the grigin4l. 

The first part of this took was reviewed in the 
Modern Review of October, 1916 (p. 435). 

The bookis an important publication. It is one 
of the oldest Puranas and should be studied by the 
students of comparative thology, 
Folkl6re and religions. There are ten appendiftes 
t106 pages) in the book. These are very learned and 
valuable and are indispegsable to students of the 
Puranas. : 

MAHESHCHANDRA ĜHOSH, 


BENGALI. 


I have read with pleasure Mr. Surendranath Das 
Gupta’s Tattvakatha, a Bengali brochure which 
seeks to give, in simple Bengali,, some idea of the 
quest of Truth, as it was conceived from the stand- 
point of Hindu Philosophy,—in the €ishiog of the 
People’s Books that are in vogue in English and other 
occidental literatures. The brochure is written in an 
easy conversational style, which however has a 
verve and glow of itsown. To interest the man in 
the street in abstract speculation must seem to be 
a well-nigh hopeless task, bat Mr. Das Gupta 
has succeeded in divesting himself of all technicalities, 
and this little book is an indication of what might 
be done in Bengali literature in the way of an elemen- 
tary literary treatment of philosophx ideas and 
problems. I may express a hope that the writer will 
pursue his experiments in this line, which is a highly 
interesting, and promising one, 

. : BROJENDRANATH SEAL, 
GUJARATI. 


Jnatr SUDHARNA ( HTfe-Barear ), i, Shivdas 
Champay Bhimji and Liladhar Hariram Bhimji, 
of Cutch Netra, printed at Lady °Northcote 
Hindu Orphanage K. N, Sailor Peess, Bombay. 
Paper Coves pp. 108. Onpriced (7948). 

The writers of this small book hail from Cutch and 
belong to a community known for its Srthodoxy. 
The evils of the caste system, however, have so pro- 
minently been fmpresged upon them that they have 
been moved to put down their thoughts on paper, 
and the boək deserves to be read more for the spirit 
it typifies than for anything else. We are sure the 


racy language in which they have exposed social evils s 
+ 


would help their object most. 
s + 
PRANAYA Manjari: Preem Gira way wa: 


Wa iat) dy Padrakar, printed 
Vijaya Press, Baroda. Itlustrate 
pp. az. Unpriced (1918). 

This dalaty little book is in its %e 
with thgsafhkject thal it hq8 rhapt 
God ; Qod is Love.” Tbisis the y 
text: afd he has let ‘himself go 
Love (Ţ #) is made to do duty én ever 


aoe 
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(ii) ePoume xhi. \Part ii. Matsya Puranam.» 
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` inthe subject, no 
, language. 
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-. StRtvonr RANGBHUMI cabana TMAH by Mani- 
fal Chhaharam, Bhatt, printed af the Granthodaya 
Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound,. PP 306. Pri 
Re. 1-8-0 (1918). y 


`i s e 

"The practised pes of Mr. Bhatt has clothed a very 
trite subject with great interest on account of the 
way in which he has approached it. Tbe great 
necessity of educating our -women 
their work gre so vividly impressed by tim on the 
mind of the reader, and so pleasantly too, that gf tle 
readers happen to be wonfen, they are sure to tafe 
the lessons conveyed to them to herat. Combay life, 
as passed in its Chawls and Malas by its hundreds of 
female inhabitants iscgpable of -being diverted into 
euseful channels, and 5 writer shews one of the,ways 


in “which it can be done. i 
e 


' Manav Suastra SERIES No, r. (ataa wt 
‘ata ; waa arar avatar faata) by Girdhar- 
lal Govindji Mehta, printed at the Vidyasagar 
Press, Jamnagar. Paper Cover pp. 16. Price As. 4. 
(7977). E S ; 
- By intense study and practice Mr. G, J. Mehta has 
specially qualified himself to.write on the subject of 
Phrenology. Qhis small pamphlet is but introduc- 
tory of His larger work on Phrenology, which ‘is yet 


unsurpassed in Gujarati. To those who are interested 
better guide can be. had, in’ our 


K. M. J. 


. SANSKRIT. 
~ SANSKRIT RAJMARGA OR TEE ROYAL ROAD TO 


SANSKRIT “GRAMMAR VOL.I by Mr. Rajaram R. 


Shastri, Pages 94. Price as To. 


“This is a companion reader to Bhandarkar’s 
Sanskrit series. Whateyer the marits of Dr. Sir R, G. 
Bhandarkar’s two Sanskrit Books used as text-books 
in most wf the Government High Schools in the 
Bombay Psidency nfay‘be, the grave defects they 
posses are (1) that they convey instruction to begin- 
ners of Sanskrit Grammar through the medium of 
English, waich is, as new to the learners as Sanskrit. 
The result is, that.studerits understand neither 
language and mostly rely on memory in learning rules 
of grammar without understanding their meaning 
or application. (2) Too many details are given about 
the changes the words undergo in their formation, 
so, that even teachers pity the lot of boys whese 
power of retention is thereby eunnecassarily taxed. 
Neither of these defects is cured by the book under 
review which professes to having made the way of 
the learner, If memory has to be taxed any way, 

* why not in the name of Heaven tax itin learning by 
reve geady-made forms of Sanskrit words rather 


` than in learning their formations ? Considesed from 


this practical point of View the book cannot be said 
to Me a succes ý 
° à 
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Swami KANWAND, YANCHE CHARITRA OR 
THE DIFE OF WAMI Vigcanano, VOL. Y Nhe lgte 
Mr. Be? Padke. Price rg as. Publishér—Ram 


Firtha Käry aya, Giggaon, Bombay. 
y olume of this series was noticed in 


ao” i 


= oe a 3 
° THE MODERW REVIEW, FOR NOVEMBER, 1318 , 
“and, devoted admirer of Swamiji, die 


nd the real fiel of ® 


‘all time unless some more reliable eyidence 


a ae 
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this Review last year. The present volumes has, 
melawcholy interest for its readers,in as muchas 
®&s author Mr. Phadke, a promising Marathi. writer 
fately, leaving 
the work of completion to his friend Mr.. MandIM, 
who has,closely followed the fne laid dowifby his 
departed friend. The work is a, ereditahJe perfor» 
mance. A e. : . . $ 


. SAJJANGA® AND SAMARTHA RaMmDA” by dr. 
G.C. Bhate, M. 4., Professor Fergusson College, Poona, 
Pages 127. Price T2 as. | - j l 


Itis an interesting and thoughtful Publication. 
It consists of three parts, the first of which is devoted 
tothe description of interesting experiences of the 
author in his-trip on bike to the hiStoric-. place, 
Sajjangad, sanctified by the residence of the Saint 
Ramdas. The second part of the book gives a 
succinct summarg, with profuse quotations, of the 
Saints’ immortal Dasabodh, and the third part 
which is of a controversial nature refutes one long- 
prevalent belief about the’ relatión between Ramdas 
and Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha Empire. It 
is believed by the generality of Marathi readers that 
the inspiration for founding the Maratha Empire 
came to Shivaji from Ramdas, and assiduows attgmpts 
have been made by certain writers to instÑ and 
confirm this. belief without having any undoubted, 
proof of historical document in its, support, Prof. 
Bhate has assailed thefr-position, with boldness frome 
the vantage ground of a newly discovered gletter 
written in 1672 which uamistakeably proves that 
Shivaji had the first interview with Kamdas in thate 
year and not in 1658 or at some earler timg as ds 
alleged by some people. The proof is+so @onvincing 
that it must now lay the dust of the a for 

3 othe | 
contrary is forthcoming. . SR ~ A 

It is a matter of much-regret ¿hat thy authoris 
not shown an equally good sense and¢(distriminatidne 
in drawing inferences from e Dasabodi ‘abodt the rela- ` 
tions of Ramdas with other. saists of™Ms time ds 
well as about the mission of Namdas” life. That 


s4 m * , ‘ 
Ramdas tried to dissuade the arta people front” 


the worship of Vithoba and.to win® them over-to 
thf worship of his favourite deity ‘Rania is an 
@ilegation whicif is ehard 
history nor tradition supportsit. That- £ 
Ramdas could entertain any the least animosity | 


o substantiate. Neither 
sige like 


against Vithoba, the deity#orthe atat} sect or show 


partiality for the Brabmin caste at the- expengg® of 
other castes is to ascribe a too’narrow Vision and 
insularity to the saintewhich is hardly eregy le. o 
The book, on the whole, is quite, a weke¢me againd 
4 


*tion to the present day Marathi literature’ and wj 


serve to awaken in Marathi readers that -faculty of 
digsternment which is a necessity in these days. It is 
a good proof of the growing’ historical sense among 
Marathi writers. a e 

l V. G., @PTE, 


bad + + 
S Hinpl. L. 
7 é. 
GRIHADAIVI dy Babu Suxaja .Bhanw Vakil ang 


. published by Babu’ Jyoti Prasad, Editor of the Jnay 


Fradip, Daivband, Demy. 916 mo, pp.85. Pri— As. 
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‘Bagkeof fhese types ai individual views of the 
duties Of females deduceg thostly by practical experi- 
Tey are much Petter than any -second-hand 


id 
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information an the subject. All these viéws .and the Thi if @ transl€ tio of the prin@pal portions® o 
hints based oes are good in @heir way ar@l must the Reformi Schem& as published irf English by the 
do a gregt dealin the direction of benefitting thése. Aovernment. The other portiogs which lave been 
considered to he not-so important will be published 
later og by the author, This ‘publication tn Hindi so 
soon alter the origfnal publication bespeaks the ener- 
gy,and adventurous Zeal of those by whom the author 
has Been helped. The translation is fsithfal and at 
sich a momentary period of Indian constitution, 


i 


for whom tgey are intended. The book under reviefy 
woul certainly be* wery useful and considering the 
paucity of buoks for women in Hindi, it must Rave 
consideable encofragegient. 


o Sacifitra Artimasixk Larkn by Baby Rajkumare 


Goenka, Published by the Hindi, Pustak Agency,126 there is no dowbt the book will prove immensely 

Harrison Road, Calcutta. Crown 8vo. pp. $9. Price useful. A list of English vocabulary ef important 

As, 6, ° (tetas with their Hindi translations and equivalents f 
has been added. e 


These are some notfegs on historical subjects based 
mainly on some ancient writings. Things having 
antiquiriffn interest have been notably dealt With. 
The way in which ancient books were kept by afirm 
in the year 1787 and the obgervations thereupon, are 
interesting. A letter sent by Maharaja Ratna Singh 


PraimopHaR Kar KHInKkuILAYAI PHoot—= >» 


A list of the works of the Love and Life” ‘Series 
pultished by , Kumar DewWndra Prasad, Anaby™ 
together with notices thereon {n the Press. i 
* * 


of Bikanir to Lord Aukland, the facsimile of which 
has been given and the comments thereon would be 
similarly readable. The get-up is excellent. 


_ NARIRATNAMALA, Part I, dy Dabu Girija Kumar 
Ghosh and to, be had of him at Katra, Allahabad, 


BHORMANDAL Kai Paani, published by Shreenath 
Shah, Shamaram, Durgakund, Benares Demy &vo, 
pp. 78, Price—As. 8. P 

These are descriptions of strauge animals and the 
descriptions have been suited to the imagination of 


infants. Efforts have been made to make them 
specially interesting and entertaining. There was a 
want of books like these specially suited to ths tastes, 
of young children and the book will certainly remove 
the want. The manner of deseript®n will appeal to 
children and the author is to be congratulated on 
the way in which he has adopted his work to, th 
necessary requirements. Certain stories have the 
characteristics of Æsop's fables. a . 

Kaiser by Pandit Haw Raghunath Bhagwat, 
B.A, and translated by Pandit Lakshmidhar Vajpaiyt. , 
Crown Svo. pp. gr. Price—As. ro. Published by Mr. 
P. N. Patvardhan. 652, Sadashiv Pet, Poona, 


This is a sketch of the life of the German Emperor 
and there is much originality in the description. Many”. 
unknown features of the Kaiser's life have been nar. 
rated. The book is one of 2 series of the Vishwa- 
vigyanmala Series. The get-upis very nice and the 
book is bound with thick baard. 


CNwn wo. pp. 109. Pmce—As. 7, 


hisis a collection of short biographies of nine 
famous heroines of India. We cannot but very highly 
commend the author on this publication. The langu- 
eage is flawless and the descriptions bespeak the 
author's skill. The lives have been narrated in the 
form of so many .novelettes. It may bea very suit- 
able prize book for students in girls’ schools. The bio- 
' graghies d®al with the lives of Damayanti, Padma- 
vati down'to Nurjahan and Ahalyabai. The story: 
“ofsPadmavati depicts graphically the ancient glory 
of Rajput eulture and moral standard. 


SABHYATA Ka ITinAs by Pandit Prannath Vidya- 
‘larNear. gud tublished at the Star Press, Allahabad. 
Crow & pp. 164 Rrice—As. 22. 


_ e Thi$ gives a Gociological and historical sketch of 

„the way in wiich civilisation has advanced. The 
Qook is an adaptation of a well-known English publi- 

.cation on tle subject and it will certainly be a real 
acquisition to the Hindi Literature. The Gnrukul of 
Kangri Haridwar to which”Pandit Prannath bongs 
has emade itsel! fage6us by°*notable publicatio:e of 
books, the subjects of which had not been touched 
fofmerly by Hindi Wwrigers. å 

ry 7 s 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN by Pandit Lakshmidhar 
Vajpatyt, published by Messrs, Diskhit and Dwivedi, 
Davaganj, Allahabad. Crown 8vo. Pp®ige. Price— 
As & e 
š The aadthor is well-known to the,Hindi readers and 
*, Buafotrya Suasan Prananpu Sampanpyi the book under review upholds Ñs reputation. The 

Sapwaray Ki ĄVAIDANPATRA by Mr, Sri Prakash, life of the famous President of Americg has been very 
| BA, LLB, Bav-at.Law, and published by Gyan- eably narrated in it, the language and style beiag 








aangal at the Lakshmi Navayan Press, Benares City. good. 1 ° 
Crown Svo PP. 264. M.S, 
> at e o “a . 
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N ; 6 
In thè inscriptions left by mankind on the walls of time I cannot find th 
When I lay me down to sleep it is that it may be revealed fo me in my d 
. When | wake in the night it is to meditate on thatavhich eludes all wer 

Way bringeth ee ees of the seases, the ppifpet-play agaigst the Wr nal Light. 
do are fowever Wignding’ as the thousand.colurs o far-off" orlds ə 







dfid all ‘ye are an 
° blend into the 7 of stars. g E 
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\ 


æ Tbere were no India 


+ 


The Archaeological Department. 

e L. a J 
lhe Note on the “Impoftance of Archaeology an 
duty of the Publicists” ( published in the last issue of 
*the Modern Review ) calls for some comment from 
one who takes interest, in Archaeological work. 

a T E TE nor a large 
nuntsec of Indian Assistants for some*years since the 
reorganisation of the department in 1902. But now 
all Assistants are Indians and only half the -number 
of Superintendents are non-Indians. This does not 
bear out the accusation that the settled policy of the 
department has been to exclude Indians. Dr. Thomas, 
the editor of the Epigraphia Indica, draws a small 
annual honourarium of twelve hundred rupees only. 
He is not the Government Epigraphist that distinc- 
tign is now held by an Indian, Rao Shahib Krisna 
Sastri. The work of reediting the Asokan inscriptions 
has been eutrustgd for the first time to a competent 
Indian scholar, Dr. Vogel is “manufacturing (?) an epi- 
graphist for India in Holland” notin, the person of.a 


foreigner bu@in that of another distinguished Indian 
‘* scholar now in England. The system has worked 


Since 1902, with this decided leaning towards the 
employment of competent Indian scholars. And if 
X is not srtisfied, with the results a large share of the 


e blame must rest upon the shoulders of his own 


countrymen. Archaeology is bound to be one of the 
‘transferred subjects’ under the Reform Scheme. It is 
therefore necessary for us to be accurate in our infor- 


. mation before any wholesale condemnation is publicly 


pronounced in the way in which “X” has done. 
á O BRA 


II, 


» e 
May I be Nymitted to offer a few words of protest 
against some of, the statements in the Note on Im- 
portance of Archaelogy and the Duty of our Publicists 
in the October*number of your Review. If this Note 
represented the views of any private correspondent” 
One might not care to take any exception, Dut since 
it appears under’ edtorial responsibility the views 
docallfor a protest on certain points, particularly 
having regard fo the fact that we have all learned to 
greatly value your editorial comments tor their in- 
dependence impartiality and strict adherence to 
truth, against which unfortunately some Statements 
in the Note in question appear to me to offend.” I may 
say at once that I fully agree with much that has 
beeħ said in the “Note” with reference to the thesis 
put fofwaed by Dr. Spooner which has besn critically 
examined by many scholars and pronounced to be 
untenable or at least disproved for the present. But 
the vieWs of an officér are quite distinct from the 
material’ that hg@@Mlects, which may be interpreced 

in different ways and the value 
rchaeological department, has to 









be judged by th resand extent eof the mat lalg 
ey hayg been alN@fo collectghowever much bne higy 
r ° bd 
* Théy ws of a correspondent, though 
they eae rpaoas our “Notes,”’ as the initial “X” 
n a e 


shows.—~Editor, 
. i | 


f í 


. e 
® differ from thenfia the mode and manner in whith 
the8e magerials shobld be read interpreted, and pre- 
sented. To what one takes strong exceptjon is the 
rather sweeping statement that since “1902 the 
Archaelogical Department hag worked with no satis 
factory results. I donot know if the author of the 
“Nofe” is aware of the nature and difficulties of 
arcRaeological work in India and whether he is 
*familiar with the works achieved by the French 
archaeological commission in Indo-china and of the 
Dutch Archaeological commission in Java. If he 
knew them, he would not have ventured to offer such 
wholesale condemnation of the works achieved by 
the Archaeological Department in India. Any one 
with any slight acquaintance with archaeological 
labours in other countries cannot but offer praise 
for the extent and cutput of the work attaine#in 
India since 1902. The works of conservation alne 
and the strenuous labour that they have entailed are 
worthy of the highest tribute. We Indiauw are apt 
to undervalue the works of conservation and restora- 
tion which spell such heavy strain on the resougces 
of the department and leaye very little time or 
money to devote to works of research and excava- 
tions. If we knew the story of the struggle for gpat- 
ching funds from the Finance Department wê could 
realise why the results are so iess “satisfactory” 
than one would otherwise expect. In other countries 
the work of the official archaeologist*is at penne | 
by the efforts of private societies, individuals a 
universities which finance archaeologicalyexpeditions 
to famous sites and subsidize the publicatio® of ex- 
pensive monographs embodying thay resulf8"of such 
expeditions. In this way many valuable monograplifs 
on archaeological works m Iado-qltina have ,been 
published by private subscriptions. The .Ameticasa 
universities have spent enormoug sums Of money iu 
sendi archaeological missfons to Greece, Italy, 
Egy and Crete. And jf the pc eke Depart- 
ment in India is not illuminated eVery year by maty 
new and brilliant discoveries the fault lies not ṣo 
much wh the Departmentempwithethe resources 
at its command. The materials collected require to 
be studied classified interpreted and published by 


e and with the help of a large number óf scholars, each 


expert in his own subjects, but for whith 
are at present available. a5 

Nevertheless, the warious works of excavation, 
c. g., those at Sarnath, Kasia, Sahr-i-balol, Kanish- 
ka’s Spa, Nalanda, Tasila and Sanchi have yielded 
“satisfactory resuMs’’ of great scientific value in 
elucidating theshistory of India. The “Note”? seems 
to be unfair in ignoring the works rendered by thè 
Indian officers of the archzologica oarrangif The 

g 


no¥un ds 


work of Mr. Daya Ram Sahani in arrangigg and 
cataloguing the Sarnath finds is of real merf* The 
materialg collected by Professor D.'R. Bhandarkar for 
the study of Mediaeval Hingu Temple? in Rajputan 

is of great Kalue. We should also be proud of ie 
works offRao Bahadur KrishnagSastri in the field of 
*South(fdian Epigraphy. The Writer of tJe ‘Note’ 
ig ungoulreadly on surer groynd when he says that 
very few Indigns have beenflssoctated with the work 


of the Archeeblogical.Depaftment and there is no 







> “so9 
y e 


Pye git ecryingfourgelves hoarse for Home-Rifce 

P wilcontinde to difplay a cultivate¥ apathy to the 

Pvortance of the subjéct and I bope the “note” will 
attract the attention.of our patriots and public men. 












of 

af The pote seems to suggest that there is quite an 

Pisesolutton army of Indian enfhusiasts burning to further the 
"is due to the pragress of archeological studies in India. HoW I 

mise to any popular wish Such suggestions were true, but unfortunately 

~ Geclara¥ion of policy in e they are not. We have only one Jayaswal and one 

-ward appreciation of the fact Haraprasad, but tven dozens of them will be belpless 

- india could not progress*without ithout the support of enthusiastic public interest, 

© and co-operation of the people the [a whatis more, adequgte funds to finance their 

-ory of whieh it seeks to reconstruct. studies. e 

re anxiously Itoking forward to the day There are many points raised in the note which 

the progress of archeology in India will be require long discussions from which I refrain far the ° 

anised and directed by Indians alone, for however present. I shall only add Gp post of the Govera- 

efficiently the work may be done by Europeans it will | ment Epigraphist is being givin permanently toe ™ 





be done in a far more efficent way by competent ° Indian and not to Dr, Thomas, i 
Indians. Unfortunately public iwterest in Indian ° ORDHENDRA COOMAR GANGOLY. 
archeology is almost nil for the present and many of 22nd October, 1918. ^ 
e 
© 
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e. " PRICE AND TRADE CONTROL IN ANCIENT INDIÀ - 


° l 
: T no other time in buman history has Hindu civics have ordained fo guard 
| economic distress consequent upon against such conditions even in normal,’ 
"© war been brought out in more lurid times. . 
ht than during the present world war. - VYagnavalkya enjoing on the king .the 
he misery which is experienced tbrough- duty of xing the market price of goods. e 
t the world shows how commerce and (Book I, S. 251). It was. to be done 
Communications have made' the various according to Manu once in SGays or once 
, parts¥of-the world interdependent upon in a fortnight in the presence of merchants... 
each «Other f° that economic disturbance The merchants were bound to sell their 
“itt one. part?is easily transmitted to the commodities at the prict fixed by the king 
Qther parts, just as the diseased condition together with the profit allowed for each 
“of any otgan of the human body affects commodity, It was.not open ffo them to 
the entite system. Restricted tranaport fix any price they liked. ~ a 
hds. dislocated tvade. *Di®version of indws- The margin of profit was fixed not 
p, tries to war requirements has diminished arbitrarily but with due regard to the 
the ‘supply, Of fem products. Both these condition of the market and the nature of 
together with the greed of the opportunist the commodity. Itealso varied according 
‘tradesmen desirous of profiteering haye as the produce was of indigepous manu- 
e coutjabuted to the inflation of prices. The *facture oy of foreign import. The profit 
eresu}t is {hat the poor and middle classes for comrfoditfes produced in the country 
e are hard hit, so much so, in their despair itself gras 5 percent. of the cost price and 
the poorest classes have resorted to reck- 10 per cent for foreign -goods imported“ 
e less looting. Want offood product$ has from other countries (Yagnavalkya, Boek 
e further diminished the sustaining power of I,S.,252). This rate of profit however 
» ete middle classes already poverty-stricken, applied only to cases of sales effected soon 
so. What abnormal physical conflitions after manufacture or receipt. from foreign «e 
p° having caused an outbreak of epidemic, countries, If there was ong interval 
kpa mortality also-has run high. Al] these between the date of man 
spfferings would not have been suffered in date of sale, the profit, w, 
° y if ‘they would at least open bargyes as tpAjlow for fluctuatióys 
ecoguise our p¥esent econgmic habfless- » ins (he meantime arg] for lo 
à fess arid to tial jdfere it ma “resatirces, the capital (Mitakshara). 
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of integest on? | 
In -tlag, ĉase of 
Ál *price was 


At Such a critical junture it maybe worth foreign goods, tothe a: 
Sit and toll 


f our while to examin? what our ancient added &he dxnenses of tr: 
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e THE MOJBER! 


e(Yagnavalk\a, Book I, $. 263). Flte,prot 
was fixed by the king at 5 ör 10 per 
' after calculation of. actual price as state 
above. i 
Any merchant who in coħbination With 
others intentionally sold at a higher or 
lower price than that fixed by the king „thereby regulate 
with a view to derive greatersprofit to the Unger these” conditio 
prejudice ef others was liable to punigh-g been no scope for the corne 
ment (Yagnavalkya, Book I, S. 249), This? or the creation of trusts whi 
prevented not only unhealthy competition enrich the moneyed gçäpitalists 
“among merchants themselves but also crush the poor wage-earning classes. 





> rendered exploitatign of the trader at the á 

cTpense of the confumer impossible. Simi- . B. Guru Rajan Rao. 
` * a e 

° THE CODE OF FAVOURITISM : ¢ 


HE problem of favouritism is as old favouritism is the desire for self&tability 
as human nature. Every page of or group-stability and sélf-advance wor 
mw human history is full of it. Every group-advance. Thoygh this principle 
` chapter in the biographies of rulers is remains the driving force, the objects and 
painted with its workings. Every account activities of favouritism are nfany an 
of the activjties df political bodies farni- everchanging. Those which help an 
s shes examples of its existence. That ‘promote its welfare and progress a 







quality of the human mind, namely, 
seeking after self-interest, is directly respon- 
.wSible for its.growth. It does not require 
any array of arguments “or any stretch 
of imagination to realise how favouritism 
arises. There are certain ties which bind 
men to cCertain_classes of communities 
more than they ‘do to others. These ties 
are of cOmmon race er origin, common 
history or tradition, common ideals ‘or 
understandings and common re cape or 
civilisation. When onee you identity your- 
self with a particular class or community, 


then your interests, your professions, yours 


spheres of work, your idealstand ambitions 
bave a qualified scope, and you become a 
“qualified being. Your groove of action is 
_ harrow. The activities of your mind are 
paral, not‘universal. You are a man 
of Hikes and dislikes. You. are seeking 
after your own safety and welfare.. The 
morale basis our tendencies and re- 
soluti i wide. In ome word, you 


are selfi$h$ 

2. Itis tate of mants mindWwhich 
wiveserfge to ouritiĝn amongst md 
duals 4ngalso Fmongst their groups and 
associations Sor varsoys purposes of life. 


The guiding 








Vi- e 


rinciplę whieh upderlies, 






preferred to those which" hinder ar 
obstruct them. It is alweys, time an 
place which indicate their Yalu% and’ 
utility. They have no permanerft*yalue ° i 
in themselves. l : ve 
3. It is an interestifg study ina warp 4 
like India to know the activities ‘and. 
objegts of favouritism, and I wish: to ‘deal 
hef with the rse eof politically fayoyred 
classes, their maintenance, their value, thfir 
specialties, their place papgtional econony 
and Culture, and the differential treatment è 
shownto them in all things of political 
importance. N $2 i . 
4, India is a place where men have ĉhosen, d 
to, form separate associations “for every e 
different principle or mode of life ‘they 
represent, or far every different social or , 
moral religious or philosophical doctrine « 
they follow, or even for every place they, 
inhabit. This instinct ov ttndencyw for 
circumscribed and exclusive life has r@gulted . 
in the growth of a great number of'sects, @ 
castes or communal, groups,» and conse- * 
queytly/ has given rise tto copflicting T ` 
teregtp and ways of tfought, and tœ æ 
Brat ae in the level of intportanct, 
of each o gee in thg structure of. Indian 
political life. Their past history has also © 


~N 


iicreased or, ‘lessenéd their importance id 
this life... f ` j ae 
« 5. Ft would be helpful to the discussiom 


+ 
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withoyt sremogse, qwithout 
ith impunity”: 


8. The.truth of the above remarks will 


andtelucidation of this subject to classify be borne out bya further analysis ‘of the 


peoples in India according tothe political 


importance atta@hed to them by the 


goverifing class. Thisclassification will be, 


somewhat as follows if, we make two 


divisions or groups ; one that of the’favour- 


ed, and*the other that of the not-favoured. 
Favoured group. ° 


(1) Europeans (whites). Indians (colouted), 
(2) Christians. Non-Christians, 
(3) Eurasians. 


(4) Mahomedans. Hifidus & others. 


(5) Parsis, Jews, etc. Hindus. 
(6) Non-Brahmanas. Brahmanas. 
(7) Illiterate and un- Educated. 


educated (masses). 


Not-fayoured group. 


° Indian Christians.” 


dÈ: "The sovereigh power in India-is the 
r 


itish. It is foreign in race, language, 
culturesand affinities. Its centre ofattrac- 
tion is obviously elsewhere. Its prime in- 
térests in India are’always those ofits own 
stability ‘and -perfuanence, its. pecuniary 
advantages and commercial profits, its 
prestige ʻand power. All that leads to 
hese, all that supports these is to be 
lanyed and-executed. Altruistic considera- 
ions ‘are ,secondary and inferior in 
ifspos‘tanpe. ; 
Tis The governance of India is based in 
all its worlfog on a fixed policy. Political 
utility is its maxim of work. You will not 


“find an,even balance held between the. 


` peoples.in India, nor an equality of treat- 
ment meted out to them., They are tX&kled 
er*teZsed, favoured or vilified, accordin$ to 
their political importance. Ít is not the 
numerical stref@tR of a community, it is 
» not its professions of loyalty or its love of 
order and peace, but it is its usefulness as 
a political weapon, it is its value as a 
' political‘body which determine its fitness 
to receive some favoured’ treatment, sOme 
preferential grants and boons. The cost 
of these last may be borne by any other 
community. The determining’ question is 
e no who pays, but who is tq derive 
advantages. The distributor is supreme. 
The“payer is ‘submissive. He must pay 
without apy protest or representation, 
“fhe distributoy has the right or the 
» sgrereth fo enjgy the benefits defo dis- 
s tributéthem amQngst his favoprit®: The 
' payer can only* murmur whisgtrs -fruit- 
lessly, the distribytor . doing his-'work 


importance of each community as seen 
frem the treatment and favours it receives 
from the governing body. 

_ 9, Fjrst of all come Europeans. It" is 
whole show of aneEmpire is carried on, 
that the cry of a “white man’s burden” *is 


"i theit, and their interests alone, that this f 


raised, that this sweet talk of an Imperial’ 


Preference is startedy Everywhere their 


rights are far greater tlan those of others.~ 


eIn allGovernment departments their status, 


power and emolurents are high, but their 
responsibility to the tax-payers «is practi- 
cally nil. Their words are generally carried 


out as laws, and their actions very often . 


taken as rights. You haveto obey impli- 
citly what they order. They will regulate 
all the practice and procedure, even if you 
are at all allowed to discussthe adoption 
of any principle. All social and *religious 
laws, all commercial and industsial enact. 


ments, all political and educational acts- 


willbe drawn up by them. They are the 
masters and you are ,the servants. Ulti- 
mate decisions on points of law will be 


recorded by them. The spirit of yourculture ° 


must give way before their interpretations, 
All places of importance, of power, prestige, 
all sinecure places, all posts carrying high 
salaries, alledepartmerxts which increase 
useful knowledge, which raise status, 
which are pecunjarily advantageous are 
alloted to this favdédured class. The head 
of every institution, of every department 
is recruited from that class. all facilities 
for travel, trade and tour awe provided for 
them.* Every attempt is made to furnish 
them comfort and opportunity, so that 
they may be able to exploit India to their 
own adyantage. Alllaws are relaxed in 
their favour. Special mild laws are enacted 
in thetr interests. They are exempted from 
the Arms Act. The Indian Penal Code 


diminishes its rigour towards them. The~ 


Press Act does not interfere with “their 
work, Law bends Before them. Procedure 
and judge’s discretion fugnj 
for their escape. There*i 
equal to them in political 
theiveducation separate 
wflfequipped and Well st 
built and mainte 
every kind of training, me 
makigg i fit fer’a go 
? 









o athtr class 
o. For 


tad physical, 
Citizen’s work, 
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e ePvoportionatgly very lapgeJorants® would 
an be made for tNeir education; Irrespective o 
-& money “they comtrihute as taxes. Every 
- one ofthem will be made literate. Their 
social and religious needs * and cravifigs 
wilf be cared fot and satisfied. Poverty 
will not be allowed to visit them as far as 
possible. All required qualificatiens will 
be easily gelaxed or broken in order to 
pate them accommodetion in well-salaried J 
O$ts. 
- 10. The ruling class considers its own 
stability, permaneng and vested interests 
"rahe safe and ‘depend tainly on 
their ( Europeans’) proper maintenance. ə 
They must be flattered sand kept pleased 
by giving them greater advantages, more 
facilities, and syperior powers and status. 
_ To displease them would be to destroy the 
purpose of this political structure. But is 
the value of their maintenance for our sake 
soewreat as to necessitate all this favourit- 
ism? Indians are loyal to the British 
connection in their own interests. They 
. are able to manage many branches of 
Administration if only allowed to do so. 
What at present is performed by that class 
will be performed equally well by us. We 
are sure and eertain about it. Moreover 
*it will be done less expensively, If Britain’s 
- purpose in India is to train us for self- 
government, then even if we bea little 
‘fhferior in our’ abilities and. work, it is in 
our interest that we should be allowed to 
carry on the work of the country without 
any interference. Help us, and guide us, 
not check us’or hinder ‘usin our advance. 
The pampering of the European class at 
our cost is evidently d™rimental to our 
larger_and “perenanent national interests, 
It is a danger to our advance i Self- 
government. Its éxistenĉe has left no scope 
for the development of our virtues and 
qualities. It mars our geqwthNby its 
desire and opportunity to determine the 
administration and policy of our cotsatry. 
- Weare made to move only in a circumscri- 
~bed» area under constant checks and 
limit&tioms. There is no scope for the free 
growth of our inhereht individual ‘and 
‘national. tendegcigs and character. This 
alien element “the structure of our 
ra onale goes against the grain 
age heavily losing avery 
day by being N” away ‘from a iweé yE 
epolitical: respomfibility# Our self-respect 
and self-cerfiden 
peoplé, have “S 










, two great qualities ofa 
fered * “aie ae | we 
ys Mi oti, 
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find that dt a great cos to u$, in Jaw, itie 


getting posts, “in the admitstreition of 
justice towards them, in commércialeunder-, 
takings and trade, in mining oferatimns 
“and railways, they receive all the pgssible 
advantages and facilities in ‘every partjof 
o for the simple reason thas thg 
ovyernment Officers are their kith and kin. 
11. Let us now see what favourable 
opportunities they enjoy in commefce and 
trade. India is a great market for the 
products of European industries. The 
poligy of laissez faire, the organised 
destruction of indigenous industries during 
the East India, Company’s regime, and 
foreign commerce and the European advance 
in scientific machinery, appliances and 
chemistry have killed the Indian competi- 
tion in manufactured goods and industries. 
The want of technical and scientie educa- 
tion, the lack of facilities for studying at the 
great organisations of industrial factorie 
and mills have taken away Indias from 
the chief source of producing wealth, 
namely industries. The possessign of raw 
materials, the existence’ of cheap labour 
and of Indian money in Government apd 
European Banks are only utflised by 
foreign capitalists, whose prafits are, 
enhanced, the other factors costing less. Ina 
dians for want of capital, co-pperatron ang? 
scientific knowledge are unable to- utilise 
the richness of the materials ands the 
cheapness of the labour. For (want.of ae 
national government the .*indigenous 
industries and foreign commerce, are not 
able to develop on any sound or progress- 
ive lifes. European, capitalists find India 
a s&fe market for investment and foe 
further immense profit, the so-called British 
capital heing really accfffflate@ in India 
out of ahnormal profits. Their intefests 
are scrupulously secured first: They. are 
encouraged to exploit India and toertap 
advantages in money and comforts. Rail- 
was afford them*facilities in transmission 
of goods. Banks give them money on low 
rates of interest for their industrial under- 
takings in India. They secure big con- 
tracts apd earn good commyissian. All ghe 
carrying trade with other countrieg all 
the passenger traffic are done by, European 
companks. They. reach directly the 
cultivatoy and earn also the middleman’ 
rohit, Pboveroment offigials Who Hat 
arge works ta be executed entrust,them 
to European firms. any. of the great 
agrictitural industries Of India, e. g., Jute, 
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Jadigo, dud Tea, pdur their enormous pro- reserve’ scomf&table wil eae and 


fits inté. tir pockets. Almost afl the 
juining- 6pefations of the country are 
carged dh by.the European companies. 
Private Railways are practicallye owned 
and managed by them. The Navy has place 
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makes other accommodations for their use. 
Comparatively inferior qtalificatiqns will 
secyre them places undreamed of by others. 
They are a Counterawveight against sthe 
pélitical aspirations of Indians. By favour- 


oniy fœ them. The artillery is practically, ing them abnormally they are made 
entrusted to their charge. Commissionsin permanent htrelings to be used in times 


the army are still practically isSued to 
them oly. Higher officesin these depart- 
ments are reserved for them alone. 

12. Exchange is made as favourable to 
them as possible, even at the cost ofthe 


stability of the Indjan Currency and- 


monetary system. Facilitigs for the trans- 
mission of money from England-to India 
or viee versa have been afforded to English 
merchants at the cost of Indian money and 
of unsettling the Indian treasury. 
13. Then there, are some religious 
institutions, the bishoprics of Calcutta, 
mbay, Madras and other places main- 
tained at the cost of the tax-payer—a 
epractice which militates against and 
tr&usgresses 
religious neutrality. Keligious convents, 
coljeges and schools started by Christian 
Missionaries receive grants-in-aid for their 
“yaork. 
tmy: aře fostered by grants of land and 
yes And there are many other ways 
-itt whith this Gospel of favouritism works. 
But tis is in short*the code of favouritism 
_ applied fully;to and enjoyed continuously 
«by those wha are first in political impor- 
_ fance. "6 
' 14. Now we'shalltake the commynity 
of Christians whieh inclades Eura gns 
fst ahd Indiad Christians next. Perhaps 
in’ their heart of hearts these peqple are 
t not liked By Hfirapeans, most probably 
ebecause they imitate apishly European 


_forms. of dress, language, food etc., and eof their 


there eare other reasons also for the same. 
° But this ctass of people are held in greater 
importance in political ‘favouritism. Its 
code embraces them more gympathesically 
and distributes favoursamongs{ them more 
e #berally than amongst the remaining 
*conmygunities, Look at the care taken for 
their @ducation. They are allowed’ to enlist 
as volunteers.. Greater consideration is 
shown in giving them ‘posts. R&ilway 
plgtforms: and epgines are their, mono- 
pales Higher San services, Pier p 
becoming their preserves. Raflways afford 
greater age gn and separate’. com- 
partments for their tQavel; Every station 


are , 


ofsneceSsity for the good of thet masters. 
heir eyes are turred away from India, 
their centres of aftection lie outside, 

15. I shall now come to the Mahome- 
days. There is a g¥eat gap and få 
between this community and those alrefidy 
enentioned in point of favouritism. They 
belong toa religién historically opposed 
to Christianity and to Christiañs. There 
was no love lost between the followers of 
the two different but militant faiths. 
their struggle for conversion of “infidels” 
and acquisition of territory they crossed 
swords on many a battlefield in every’ 
country for any trivial dispute., But in 
India they came to possess greater political 


as 
Indéa, 


the two chief 
Hindus were 


and Mahomedans 
communities of 


he activities of the Salvation discarded, as less useful because greater e 


in number, more patriotic at first, and 
with aspirations centred in India and for 


India. Though now to the permanent good. 


of India the Mahomedans have changed 
their angle Of vision @nd are following 
practically the same lines of work as the 
Hindus, they were-cqn$idered until recently 
to hate Hindus as being their inferiors, and 
subjects in the past, as infidels or kafirs 
in‘ religion. Hence they were thought to 
be a good weight and weapon against 
Hindus in whatever the Hindus demanded 
or wanted to achieve. The past glories 
ingdoms in India, their ideas of 
being fdreigners in the country, their 
wee look towards Arabia and Persia, 
their Civilisation, and their interest else.” 
where all this was calculated to keep them 
apart from the people of the countrys In 
valuing them politically as an asset for 
the stability of the British rule they were 
thought to be more weig¥t@land useful. 

16. The education of onrmdans is 










receiving’ separate care, _ exclusive 
an n-natianal tendeKei own by a 
secfior’ of them are(osteredf” The mititant 


spirit and turbulente displayet by’ some 
classes of them are nqt looked ‘upon with 
disfavqpr so{long as these owa aļong well 
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the professed principle of importance in the eyes of a portibn of the- 
ruling class. In the valuation of Hindus ’ 
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understood channels. Wa Agislakive coun- 
cils they have r 
in addition to their share in the general 
electorate. They are now being .gjven 
separate representations in municipalities 
and local boards, though great statesnfen 
and forésighted patriots know that the 
principle of separate, commurfal representa- 
tion is disastrous to the development of aj 
strong polity for Indfa and India’s har: 
-monious political future. 
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eceived separate electorateg 
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18> Very few will “deny the truth - 
the description given above ofttheprinciples 
and workings of political favouritism ig 
India. Of the many factors Which® go 
against*our national interests, this Gospel 
of favouritism, this reigm of partialtty and 
einjustice are the most prominent® Henge 
we have to know their workings so as to 
be able'to find out ways to minimise their 
adverse influence. m+ 
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_17. The treatment of other favoured Amtaoti — S, V, PUNTAMBEKAR. 
“SSQups is similar But minor in character Brar, | 
and less in importance., It iS not worth > p 
our while to describe it here. s M 


s ` 
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VERY one, specially the educated, 
knôws that the history of woman 
e has begun in 2l! the great countries 

* of the world. At present India emay not 
be great politically, but certainly she is 
a great country which has contributed a 
-“most important and solid share to the 
civilisation of the world. In sach a country 
of one of the most ancient civilisations, 
we are glad to see, that the woman has 
commenced: to make and write her own 
history. Wise and sincere workers must 
catch this ime to heh the cause of those 
who fornf tke most precious part of 
humanity. To help women is to ķelp the 
world in various’ wayse because the form- 
ing of a happy home, a useful and healthy 
society, and a- strong nation, depends 
upon its women. It will not? be exaggera- 
ation 


+ 








times.cand a 
ditions offered for their 
i them along proper 
eg, making them fan xe 

ities tat lie before them 
and tht pati thBy are called upon to play, 
will* prepufe-t§em foræ doing their part 
faithfully. qnd intelligently. )By jnature 
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- INDIAN WOMEN OF TO-MORROW 
By Miss KRISHNABAI TULASKAR. 
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woman is very different from ‘man, and 
though man-is working veryehard, to: 
alleviate human sufferings, it i$ woman 
alone who can root out these, miseries” 
completely when she works with her, ‘hear, 
and soul. ee  ' 

The ignorance which prevails among: 
the women of.India of their own ower 
and influence is the great obstacle. ih the - 
way of their doing * their .share ‘of. the: 
work. The tender heart of a woman, 
touched very deeply at the’sight of suffer- 
ingf humanity ;eske readily gives her 
sympathy and is willing tò do whatever 
she cam for them. The work .of European 
women in the present War, in Which their | 
countries are engaged in a death striiggle, 

* against one another, affords’ splendid 
example of unparalleled self-sacrifices,"The 
Indian woman does not lack this spirit ° 
of self-sacrifice. She shows it in even a 
greater degree, because her outlook in 
life is very different from that of the 
woman in the West. Her sweet and gentle | 
naturep a very sympathetic sand Iggring* 
heart, a ‘highly spiritual outlook fir 
her persistency in carrying out thoral 
ideas of which she is convinced, her delicate 
mind, amd her remarkaple spirit. of sqft | 
iaacting? oll these qualitfes måke of hef ae 
superb type of womanh@od whichengt*very 
many coimtries are foftunate to possess." 

, But our womeh do nt know their own 
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Hani E influente they can éxert and 
e gteat potetion which bélongs to them, 
nthe hora 
revegal ef the excellent qualities like 
idelity, generosity, &e, at present il- 
nform@i and ntisdigected, if trained and 
ise® with discrimination will form power- 
uPfactors in the reform of the home as 
vell as society. 

The loag subjection in which our women 
ave been kept in énfire ignorance of their 
wno excellent qualities and the systematic 
uppression of their natural growth, have 
lulled their imagination and they are 
juite unconscious of the hig) mission they 
wave in life. To them their life’s work 
‘onsists only in waiting upon man, serving 
um faithfully and being ready to bend at 
ais slightest pleasure. 

With our advanced thinking our attitude 
and notfon regarding’ the relation of man 
0 ian is entirely changed, and with that 
che relatign of man to woman is no longer 
the same. Man and woman are two 
>Smponent parts of one life whether in the 
home, the community, the nation or the 

orld at lgrge. Isit right: then that the 
evelopment of half of the human race 
should be neglected or half heartedly atten- 
led to ? ` Can .humanity make any real 
idvance’and be really happy while one of 
ds halves.is lyiig paralysed in ignorance 
and stepped in misery ? If we wish that 
india culd thake any solid and real 
progress based/on higher principles of life, 
letetien her women receive the fullest 
ena ney them come forward 
to take their right plage@nd r¢sponsibiliti 
The, social and spfritual health of in 
country can be only preserved and, real 
regeneration of Initin all spheres of dife 
wall be nly achieved when her women 
wl take their-proper place in the new 
imdia of,to-‘morrow. We are sometimes 
tempted’to take some very poor satisfaction 


im the idea that we are educating our’ 


women and are trying hard to impreve 
bheir lot. But the education that we have 
piven them in the past and are giving even 
abgfresent has done very little to enlighten 
their Ads nor Has it made them any 
much beer than before. Even this poor 
ucation has fot ‘reached all; and where 
t has reached, all that’ it has done is to 
make\them only more intelligent wohee 

at hoteeantl better nXnisters to the wants 
of « brothers or Nousbands. t ‘wre 






eir 


nust be far more dincer and,honest wheh* 
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as well as in the world.e educational coneeptions and advanced 


aready-made facts. The educated man feels 


S * 


Pa , 
we tald fup the Sause of 
Their education imtst be bage 


e e b 
r women. , 
onthe new <2: 


metkods. In India the term education 
meaus making a person better and m ore 
int@ligent animal by the acquisition of 


that he ise mote civilised than his fellow 
eisg who has no education and that he 

ill be able to earn better and live more 
decently. True education is much more + 
than this. It is unfoldigg the mind, lead, G 
ing eout all latent, nokhle and human] 
equalities in* man and building up his » 
character. It means a clear and intelligent 
mind. Its aim is self-expression through 
self-realisation. Its further aim is to 
make the man a self-sufficient being 
and a useful member of the Society. Right 
education must help a man to find out his 
proper place in life and prepare him to fit 
himself in that position. a 

The living interest in ¢he „social, 
intellectual, religious, and political activi- l 
ties, which we find lacking in India, will ~;:. 
be supplied when our women will under- . 
stand them intelligently and co-dperate 
with men heartily. To help them do so 
the old and, defective system of education ®* 
of women must be changed and based 
afresh on newer and healthier conceptions, 
Their edueations must be such as to make -- 
them more useful’ members of the society. 
Until recently * the ideal of the Indian 
woman had been to get married and live 
within the four walls of Rer home minister- 
ing to man’s necessities and going through 
the drudgery of life chgerfully and, bravely. 
Her vision seldom extended beyond this. 
Married life is certainly the highest expres- 
sion of human joy and happiness but it 
should not be forgotten that eyen there 
man and woman, should join hands in 
loving a 





erslip and share the respon- 
sibilities gf that life equally. Neither in 
the ney Ae elsewhere, however, woman 
in India has yet received her -proper recoge =. 
nition. On account of some economie 

considérations and othar physical advan- 

tages man has assumed a superiority qver e 
woman, and she out of # dep. sense of 

self-sacrifice ney a to 
without complaint. a 

nobles gxpression of Goda 
have, éhe’ fullest geoph to grøv and dete- è 
lop herself, not merely the he, hay 
demand her happinesgand conjfort$ in life, 
but that she my grow fully qiccogding to 
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her ET in that froth rĝdlse the of her nAme the system of-edueation bf 
beauty of her existence and shed its bliss omtn must ufidergo a compete: chAnge® 
and lastre in her home and ortside. She Hrey should not be made to gè “through a 
does not-need to be taught only to give mere mode of intellectual grindimg ag we 
hetself willingly and-do sacrifice for others. have provided for men; and stuff their 
That. is woven in her nature.@nd minds with manufactured ideas of Others. e 
consciously or unconsciously she has never , All our special institutions for waqmer or 
swerved from it. Her tender nature thpse wheré co-education is allowed will 
makes her take interest in ‘helping not hebp the catise of our women sp much 
Bumanity. But what she particularl¥ as was hoped for, as long as they work 
needs is broadening her outlook and with a blind devotion to inefficient 
realising that society is nothing but an methods of education. We want women 
ee of the, home and whatever who will bring about a rep@neration 
‘affects the latter must affect’ the society.. of the home, the society and the nation 
She will then feel responsible for all cive on healthy apd Higher principles of life. 
matters, which affect both équally. First they must understand their wider 
In America for instance women take a moral relation towards each other so that 
keen interest in public matters, feel they can give their sympathy and help to 
concerned in the existence of social evils, all. They must be able to cast out all 
even outside their homes, and boldly social restrictions which blind the mind 
handle such questions as smoking, drink- and degenerate the nforal character. They 
ing, adulteration of food, bad treatment of should know many of the evils wnd 
the childrea in the factories, ete. Men immoralities which are practised tinder “ 
always try to remove these evils but it is the name of religion and must administe 
women alone who can lay effective’ cam- their generosity and kindness wisely,antl | 
paigas against them and root them out inanorganisedform.: . í j 
successfully.- In America sex prejudice has The saddest thing we notice in Indi 
almost disappeartd, and men and women is the disrespectful and mean.attitrfle o1 
have joined their hands in co-operation for man towards woman. Even the so-called 
the common good and are laying their educated class is not free from this blathe. 
lives jointly and intelligently on the altar We grieve to see in all public places and 
ofduty towards humanity. There is no streets the way that our ®dmen of highér 
longer found that distrust in the opposite as well as lower classes are treatel. For 
sex whichis thé great ob$tacle to social their selfishness and. self-satisfattien men 
progress in any country. This want of treat women no,better Athan human 
confidence is due fo.our wrong notion of animals. These evils can only be retnedied 
the relation between the sexes, and has no when women are educated Intelligently 
basis in gny solid and healthy convictions. that they, wilmetand for their rights 
If children gre brought up with higher Haa better treatfhent At the hands of. the 
ideals and In pure and natural relation- other sex. Then they will teach fheir 
ship, they wilt behawe towards éach other children and brotheraseeerespect-a woin 
as brothers and sisters with mutual trust and receive her on ån equal foetiag. bn 
and love. n 2 e America for example if a woman gets into 
-. “While taking into acceunt \the peculiar a street car which.is crowded any man wii 
temperament of our women which may at once offer his seat no matter what the 
ripen into a fruitful life, their oR al qua- “colour of her skin is, black or yellow oe 
elities must be cultivated by education. white; the police too in the street will 
Fhe new education which our women treat her most politely. 



































should receive must suit her temperament There‘is another fact which accounts fos 
ang make her conscious of her own capa- man’s assumed superiority over wohan 
cities. tKellectual training must help and that is the economié dependen€€ -of the 
her wfito r latent faculties which are to latter on the former. Let woma. be eco 
be cult some useful ends. It must mnontically independent of man and ma 
help her ut sher proper plac in life will at once change his attitude toward 
artd-in soci nd, make Ife i self- hey $s he has dòne in fthe West. Hef ecb- 
suficis: cultdred “human beitfg and `noMic independence And her vintellecfual 
an effiei€nt-Workes ig, society. If India of trainigg will give Mer the right placé, in 


to-morrpw 


to produce om@n worthy ‘society. Apart fr these considerations 
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durewvoren feel keenly their dependent 
positionanéJive a miserabke and unlfappy 
life? The‘sodlety which allows that half of 
tts members should be deprived of their 
rights and simpfécomforts of life is morally 
a rottene Only the right education of our 
women will remedy this evil. 
eIn America there is no line of activity or 
department of business Which does not 
include women workers and seek their help 
and co-operation.» When women join any 
work of social reconstruction it is boynd 
to be sucessful. By their personality and 
Sincere efforts 
* becomes a living force for the betterment 
of humanity. The influence’ of a woman 
is very inspiring, and with her help man 
can achieve muchin bringing about better 
social condition, and lead humanity in its 
onward march of progress. Our men 
must ohange their* attitude towards 
waqmen not with a sense of patronising 
them but by receiving them as equals in 
ifeand helping them to make their life 
more useful not for man’s own self- 
aggrandisement butfor helping the suffer- 
ing and | neglected humanity. Various 
social organisations and clubs where men 
and women can come together without the 
Jea8t constraint and on perfect equality 
will help to bring about this attitude. 
Tiere both wll freely exchange their 
thoughts and find out the means whereby 
“they azn help: and work together for the 
neglected andj unfortynate section of our. 


Pegple. 
. They mist play their part ably and 


intelligently in th educational ad 
political, work af Seongtraction as wel? 
If hey themselves are enlightened and if 
their ideas arg bramaened they will bè the 
froper.persons to take up the work of the 
ceming generation. The patient, kind 
nd lowing- temperament of women make 
them better teachers than men in handl- 
the delicate child-mind. The impres? 
éceived and the kind of turn giyen 
unocent and tender clnld-mind has 
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ter life. In America nearly half 
of tlfe teachers are women in 

public schools. In America 
re emplọyed on a large 
es: and universities, 
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every social movement. 


ermanent effect than Any help ` 
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drinkigg at tile -shme A of know. * 
ledge. "8 A . «$. 
The employment of-women as teachers 
will also give them work which will im- 
prove their ec6nomic-condition as well. 
Tle gconomic independence of woman, the * 
raising of their status and their intelligent 
co-operation will help to bring about a , . 
better tinderstanding between “the sexes ¢ 
And each will help® the other in the § 
cause of bumanity, and when men and > ` 
women are workiog in perfect harmony : 
and, co-operation then there is greater hopp- 
for rapid progress. Then civic matters. 
will not be entirely ‘eft in the hands 
of men who cannot see all the sides of 
every question which affects life? Many 
of the social corruptions wilf be removed 
and life will be made much happier and ` , 
nobler than before. The resources and 
energies of men and women will be better 
organised and utilised and all the poor 
in society will have their shareef blessings, 
National activities will receive great | 
inspiration and living interest and women `., 
will contribute their share in the national . 
regeneration of the country. When women 
have received broad an@ liberal education 
whereby their minds get truly cultured °¢ 
they will fill their place nobly. Their 
enthusiasm and earnestness will bring 
success more easily and men willnotloath -. 
to seek their cooperation but on the other 
hand will appreciate it better. 
it is evident then that for imparting 
true education and culfute to our women, 
an entirely new system must be jntroduced 
based ona rational gnd proper estimate 
of their qualities and capacities and a full 
realisation of their mission in fife. In this — 
new systtm of education the one most 
important thing which requires particular 
eyiphasis iy India is the physical develop. 
ment. Thefmental sloth, the moral blank. 
ness, the dull vision and general inability 
of actio which are in abundant evidence 
in our people are due to weak physique... 
When the woman herself is not in,a fit 
‘eotiditfon of body, her children will be 
weaklin’Ss who cannot meet the stern œ 
demands of national duty ghd self-sacri- 
fice; and no nation can bitrong as 
long as its men and won é not 








healthy “and yigoraqus. & woman 
must Consider it a sacd dutin bringmg ° , 
` up heb child to help itSdeveloh 9 -heakhy 


hysique, If Qvanten are 
then they wil ‘+ nee 


and strong’ 
healthy ing bod 
a ya 
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* healthy N showth whigh will 


bring a rich and valuable contribution to 
the national life. Physical training, right 
cultural education, wider knowledge of 
soviology and fhe social “sciences, voca- 
tional training, knowledge of domestic 
economy, and economic provision’ before 


and after education are some of the points ° 


to be cosfsidered in the educatior® of the 
| women of to-morrow. 
Women so educated will form fitting 
companions to men in their work for the 
ational cause., {ndia will then earn 


. quickly her proud positión amongst” the, 


nations of the world and will shed that 
spiritual light which will illumine the.path 
of stumbling humanity, and that peace 
which will Bring it real happiness. Let 
then the cause of women’s education be 
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Lord Morley on Detention without Trial. 


Now that hundreds of men, deprived of 
liberty without trial, have been living as 
state prisoners in jails or detenus interned 
in villages, for’ years ang asit is appre- 
hended .that detentions without regular 
trial may be made by legislation a per- 
manent feature of the [ndian administra- 
tion, it may be of interest to know what 
Lord Morley. thougit of such repressive 
methods. the present century these 
methods were resorted to in ths country 
for the first time when he was Secretary of 
State and Lord Minto Viceroy, of India: Å 

A prefatory word or “two Xems neces- 
sary. A perusal of Viscount Morley’s 
Recollections leaves the impressi¥® on the 
emind that he looked at and administered 
Indign affairs rather as a politician who 
considered what was expedient ami what 
would . not greatly offend mehbers of 
parliament An enrage Anglo-Indians than 









as ars man guided by Liberal or 
Radisa ical principles. We say this 
because Bervgtions, of Lotd Morley 
or deport®Æ ons mpy be, in thes present 
tenepsr gf e Andlo-Ibdian bureahtraty 
and new-Qfifials, dismissed as the vapor- 


rinairpolitictan. put what- 
j I ain, ° 
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‘tually then no longer can she tread’ the old 


` freGuency, It is asu 
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takeñ, upein all the earnestness, and, -the 
spirit of a sacred duty. If thgIndija of to 
Boros is to prosper materially and spiri 

































beaten path of the last several centtfries, 
Her men and women must unfold their life 
in all its departments®and_ bring *to gthe 
world theegift of their spiritual’ diving. 
Then will they*work not as individuals of 
a merely larger group like a nation, for 
whose welfare only they feel responsible, 
buf their sympathies Will extend to other 
nations also for their motto will be “above 
all is humanity’. By their silent but 
eftective work they will carry the message 
of peace, love and brotherhood to the 
world and restore to India her place as a 
spiritual mother of the world. 
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a ° 
ever he may have been in other’ capacities, 
he was certainly not a doctrinaire®.as 
India’s Secretary of State.” A doetrināire 
Radical would not have pronounced, *as 
Lord Morley has done, the follòwiug eu- 
logium on Lord Curzon’s Igdian minis» 
tration. “The old system had never been 
worked with loftier and more beneficettt 
purpose or with a more powerful arm tian 

the genius and~igd omita ble: labour of 
ord Curzon.” e i Base 
Before we proceed to give some extr&cts, 
beating on deportadiens d deportees, 
from the weekly letters addressed 
Lord Morley to Lord Minto, as_printedun 
the former’s Recollections, we .shall dray 
attention to some opinions of Lord. Morle 
expressed in sethat work. He expr 
“aversion” to “the quackery of - 
violence dissembling as love of 
The exeeutive and the police w 
well to bear this phrase in ga 
they have to deal with erowd 
make them pause before 
be tayonetted or sho 
also make house-se 
iawgencyy T: is as st 


als te Suspect. “phj 
: revolutionarigs, a 


Se eee 

tors “pestilentialj’ In one of the lètters 
ò ethe Viegroy occurs ethe follewing 
passage ņ- T 
¢ And herælet me warn you that itis a lifelong way 
of mhe not to.be “afraid of either of two wonds: 
sphilanghropist” is one, and “agitator is fhe other. 
Most ofgwhat is decentéy good in our curious world 
oe done by these two much-abused sets of, 
f i ° 
The. almost invariable bureaucratic 
practicesin India is to back up the executive 
and the police, whether they be right or 
wrong. Theauthor of the Recollections 
Says: ° ° 

Suppose the designs of fhe extreme men are as ° 


+ 


mischievous, impracticable and sigister as anybody 
pleases. Call them a band of Moi, agitators, 
what you will. Is that any reason why we should 
at every turn back up all executive authority through 
thick and thin, wise or silly, right or wrong ? Surely 
that is the very way to play the agitators game, 
Everybody warns us that a new spirit is growing 
and spreądingsover India p Lawrence, Chirol, Siduey 
Low, all sing the same song: “You cannot goon 
go@erning in the same spirit; you have got to deal 
* with the {ongress party and Congress principles, 
whatever you may think of them : be sure that before 
long the Mahometdns will throw in their lot with 
Conka against you,” and so forth and so forth, 
That is what they all cry out. 

This was written in June, 1906. Ina 
Jetter written in December next year, re- 
fewing to what happened at the Surat 
Congress, he ‘said: “it means, I suppose, 
the victory of Extremist over Moderate, 
going.gio further at this stage than the 
» breakagp. of the Congress, but pointing toa 
future” stage in which the Congress will 
have become fn Extremist organisation.” 
We may ingidentally observe that ‘‘Mode- 
rate”- and. “Extremist” are relative teams. 
Those among us who are called Ext. 
mist§ afe moderdtion itself compared with 
the -Czecho-Slovaks and Poles whom the 
Allieshave &grecf to treat as indepentient 
elligerent nations. We are called extre- 
mists-hecause though we wish to remain 
within, the British Empire our very moder- 
ate demands are felt as ag encroachment 
upon the preserve of the British bureau- 
crats and exploiters; and, the Czétho- 
Slovaks and Poles are to be treated as 
independent belligerent nations because 


their Sie austrians fighting are ditected 

















against{the Austrians and the Germans. 
n August 26, 

to the Viceroy: f 

Your long extract frpm B-— to you is really of 


got-rate interest. It if surely as satisfactory as 
thing that we can saa in the® ee 


1909, Lord Morley wrote 


diagnosis of the dangeNpus elements undergroand 
Seems Very just and sound, But be should certainly 
* é is 
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be warned wot to foun on deportaffon asa weapon? ®. 
to be fr€elf resorted to; and as fof “legislating oh al 
the lines of the Irish Ctimes Act,’ hit is pure fionsense. t ` 
He seems to æter to ,Forster’s Act (not Balfour’s of 
1887), and that was about the most egregious 
failte “in the whele history of exceptional law, If 
I know anything in tbe worlds it is the record and 
weling of Irish coercion since 1881, aud the notion 
in the present parliamentary circumstances, dnd 
with me ofall men in the universe as Secretary of 
tate, of our being a party toa new law authoris- | 
ng*‘detention without tyal’ is really too absurd to 
he thought of. The venerable Regulation of 1948, 
is not easily swallowed, and a new version of it is 
a dream that a shrewd man like B—— should be too 
wideawake to nurse in his Sead for a single minute 
However, he evidently will wot be in a hurry At 
stir for new engines of repression if he can possibly 
help it. p 

In another letter occurs the following 
passage ; 


2 

The question is the Future. ‘Tis like the Czar and 
the Duma. Are we to say, “you shall have reforms 
when you are quiet. Meanwhile we won’t listen to a 
word you say. , Our reform projects are hung up. 
Meanwhile plenty of courts-martial, lettres de cachet, + 
and the other paraphernalia of law and order.” 
People here who have been shoutthg against the 
Grand Dukes in Petersburg for bullying the Duma, P 
will shout equally vociferously against ybu and me° ,. 
if we don’t in our own sphere borrow the Grand Duke *"’ 
policy. j 


That deportation is inconsistent with 
radical principles Morley knew very well. 
Hence he wrote to the Viceroy : 


Deportation is an ugly dose for Radicals to swal- 
low ; in truth if I did not happen to possess a spot- 
less character as an anti-coercionist’in Ireland, our” ' 
friends would certainly have kicked a good deal. As 
itis, ifa divisiox® is forced afttr my speech, we shall 
have against us the Irishmen, most if not all of the 
Labourmen, and a fair handful of our ordinary rank 
and file. This may put mespersonally into something 
ofa whole ; for I don’t see how I could carry on, if 
I found myself opposed by a majority of our own 
patty. However, we n€d notsay gooY morrow to 
the Devil until we meet bim. e 


Morley freely expressed the-opinion that 
some high officers of Government in India 
required to be placed under resfraint. He 
Wrote : a. l 

“And nog, by the way, that we have got down 
the ee A of 1818 [Act for deportation], I wish * 
you would deport — and — [two officials]. What do 
you say? I should defend that operation with re4l 
verve,” Be Hee 

+ o . 

At present also there are certain high 
officers of Government whg 
to be deported ,—if only to & 


+ 










After the “villainy of th , the 
revelatipns connected witla t Ombs,” as 
Morley’ puts it,she wrote :^ se S 
» The ex-Anglo-Indian oN, wil plenty of time 
on his hands, anda horrible facili a a 
flies to the newspapers ig. most ligely votiferation, 


above the (de signatures of “‘Tufficusgolim,” “One 
« 3 . 
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vy so forth. Shed more Sfgible and 

„more serious arë the varioug orders of Money- 
Changers, who are itterested in Indian. loans of all 
kinds. That they should watch ús witt anxions eyes 
isin the natural order of things; and so itis that 
they should curse us for want of Vigour and all the 
other fine words in that specious vocabulary. Wgl, 
Fo as much for Vigour as they are, but I ath not 
going to admit that Vigour is the same thing as 
Pogroms. When I read ofthe author (or-printer) of 
a “seditious pamphlet” being punished with sever 
yasirs of transportation, I feel restive. I have ordered 

hat the pamphlet and proceedings shall be sent to 
me, andit may prove that I have been misinformed. 
I kope so. Then —— is said to have sentenced some 
“belitical offenders (so called) to be flogged, That, as 
jam advised, is not authotised by thee law either as 
it stood, or as it will stand under flogging provisions 
as amended.Here also I have ealled for the papers,and 
we shall see. —— said to me*this morning, “You see, 
the great executive officers never like or trust law- 
yers.” "I will tell you why,” I said, ‘' ’tis because they 
dort like or trust law: they in their hearts believe 
before all else the virtues of will and arbitrary 
power.” That system may have worked in its own 
vay in old days, and in those days.the people may 
have bad no particular objection to arbitrary rule. 
But, as you haye said to me scores of times, the old 
days are gone and the new times breathe a new 
“spirit; and,we cannot carry on upon the old maxims. 
This is not to say that we are to watch the evil-doers 
_with folded arms, waiting to see what the Devil will 
send us. Xou will tell me what you think is needed. 
I trust, and fully belieye, that you will not judge me 
to Be callous, sitting c8mfortably in an arm chair at 
Whitehall, while bombs are scattering violent death 
in India; while men like ——~are running fisk of murder 
every hour for year after year upon the frontier ; 
while all sorts and conditions of men and women are 
enveloped in possibilities of hideous horrors like those 
of fifty years ago. [How greatl¥ exaggerated all this 
is. Ed., M.R] All I can say is*that we have to 
take every precaution that law and administration 
can supply'us with ; ang then and meanwhile to face 
what comes, in the same spiřit of energy and stoicism 
combined in which good generals face a prolonged and 
hazardous campaign. 


The letter, dated Rugust 26, 1908, is 
very important, and must be quoted in 
full. ° “a e . 

Tam still loitering in Scotland, but every day’s 
post brings me away to India, and even if the post 
failed, native activity of mind would alice to carry 
me off in solitary and reflective hours ‘to the same 
delectable region.. ` 

Having paid myself that handsome compliment, I 
at once hasten to balance it by a word or two on 
matters where I am dogged and impenetrable, You 
warn me against “disapproval at home af severe 
sentences,” and you dfaw me a vivid gicture of 
the edectric atmosphere of the daily life around you, 
&ous inflammation of racial anti- 
but I am sure not a single shade 


who knows,” 












pathies. *Vivj 


too vivid plain facts. Ý wish you would in 
your next elleme the end of the qtory of the 
young Corpo hô in a efit of excitement spot the 
firs? Native he Whatgappened to thes Corporal ? 


Was we put 


but hofow 3 
9th Eana S@ far ae gpbave correctly heard the 


‘story. If j afe not strong spiano prevent 
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Murder, thea our pharisaic glorification ef theestern 
justice *of the Bridish Raj íis nonsense! And the 
fundamental question for you and Qme - to-day,, is 
Whether the excited Corporal and thë angry Planter 
are tobe the arbiters of our policy. True, we sgould 
be fools to leave out of accoufit the deep roots of 
feeling that thé angry Planter repregents and@ stands 
for. [We do. not understan®@ this. Editore M. R.] 
eOn the other hand, is it not idle for us te prefend 
to he Natives*that we wish to understand thé@ir 
sentiment, and satisfy the demands of ‘honest re- 
formers,” and the rest of our benignant falk, and 
yet silently aequiesce in all these violent Sentences ? 
You will say to me, “These legal proceedings are 
at bettom acts of war against rebels, and locking 
arebel up for life is more affable and olite than 
, blowing him from a gun: you must not measure 
such sentences by the ardinary standards ofa law- 
court; they are tge natural and proper penalties for 
Mutiny, and the Judge on the bench is really the 
Provost-Marshal in disguise.” Well, be it so. But 
if you push me into a position of this sort—and I do 
not deny that it is a perfectly tenable position, if you 
like—then I drop reforms. I would not talk any more 
about the New Spirit of the Times, and I will tell As- 
quith that Iam not the mati for the werk, and that 
what it needs,if he can put his hand on him,is a good, 
sound, old-fashioned Eldonian Secretary of St4te. 
Pray remember that there is to be a retgrn of these 
sentences laid before Parliament. They will be dis- 
cussed, and somebody will have to defend them. -That 
somebody I won’t be. Meagwhile, thiggs will move, 
or may move, and we shall see where we stand when 
the time comes. ——, writing to me by {he last mail 
says this: “If the situation took a .turnefot the 
worse, I wonder if you would support me in the 
deportation of two or three dangerous men?’ et@. I 
have replied to this cool demand for a numberof 
blank lettres de cachet, given under my hand, to be 
filled in at discretion, by saying that “no resort to 
this proceeding must be taken without }pTévious 
reference to me, with a full statement of they se.” Ie 
am writing this in Scotland away front ofisial 
archives, but if my memony is right} I attached thf 
same condition about deportation in regard “to ¿he 
G. of I. itself. A fortiori, to Bombay, Madras, or any 
oth@r local Government.. However, I fervently hope 
t things will sot ake turn for the worse. Any- 
how, it is silly to be in such a burry to rost eug the 
tares as to pluck up half your wheat at the same 
time, If we have any clai e men of large views, 
it is our duty not to yield without resistance to the 
passions and violences of a public that is apt to tal% 
narrow views, Clemency Canning’ waS a great mån 

after all. * ° i -23 
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* The public impression in Béngal conti, 
nues, in spite of the Rowlatt Committee’s © 
Report and+ Chandavarkar Committe’s 
Memorartium, that the prevalent policy of 
detention and imprisonment without teigl 
has ‘resulted in rooting owt morg#wheat 
than tares. If the Rowlatt Congmittee’s 

recommendations are embodied in å perba 
nent statute, then woe for the wheat! In 
recemt years hundreds of meri have Deeg 
a of liberty without trial, byt th 
was “so Secretary of State lie Viscod 

‘MorleyMo demand that .‘‘no resort to thi 
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thtease.”-- We are also reminded in thìs 
conyectiosi with what he wrote on August 

23, 1907,‘I see tat — saysthat this drastic 
powersof muzaling an agitator will save 


theenecessity of “urging deportation”. He’ 
alone y Bing p * showing. On the. last fusillade of questions at the 


nsist have forgotten what [ very explicitly 
told him, that I would not Sanction*depor- 
tation except for a man of whom there 
was solid reasor to believe that violent 
disorder was the direct and deliberately 
planned ¢*esult of his action.’ How many 
persons have been imprisoned as state pri- 
sonersin recent years °in full consonance 
with the ground stated above ? 


Ina letter dated June 7,1907, Morley 
says, ‘since deportation began, [ am often 
wounded in the house of my friends— 
“shelving the principles ofa life time,” 
“violently tinsaying all that he has been 
sa¥ing for thirty or forty years,” and 
other compliments of that species. ‘his 
from men to whom I have been attached 
And with whom I have worked all the 
time !’ The same letter contains a passage 
which enables us to understand why no 
voice has been raised in Parliament against 
“the deprivation of hundreds of persons of 
liberty without trial, in what Morley calls 
the Austrian or Russian manner. Describ- 
ing an jnterviéw with Ibbetson, ex-Satrap 
„Of the Panjab, Morley writes :— 













e “He agreed with me that if deportation is to be 

sed, it ought ‘to be a quick and unconditional 
stroke, But be thought deportation without condi- 
tion or choice would do good. To this my reply was 
that if prosecution foetus aa we could go for ae 
to deportation with a clear comsciehce. [It can not %e 
saideof a single case of deportation that it was resort- 
--, ed to because prosecution failed. Ed., Mm] The 

lain truth is teat fee were any solid ande sub- 
Mattel raon for belieVing India is drifting into a 
déngerous condition, and if that can be decently est- 
ablished, then—so far as opinion in Parliament and 
he countéy is concerned—we tan do what we please.” 
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itishers are woefull¢ ignorant of 
airs. Itis quite easy for Anglo- 
other interested Scare-mongers 
Britishers that Indi& is drift- 
sted into a dangerous qondi- 
nfiot unoften done.. When 
atish justice” disappéars, 
se charged withè the 
*can do what we 
the- remedy ° for 
ePhods ir [ndigf#can 
g, to “the sepse -of 
tion? ; the. remedy 


A passage from the letter dated May 27, 
1909, is worth quoting. l 
“A ptetty heavy gale is Blowing up in the House of 


Commons about Deportation, and shows every sign 
of blowidg harder as time goes, for new currents are 


beginning, ôf the week, a very clever Qory lawyer, 
f. B. Smith, a rising hope of his party, and not at all’ 
a bad fellow, joined the haft, and some of the b@st 
of cur own ten are getting uneasy. The point taken 
is the failure to tell the deportee what he is arrested 
for ; to detain him without latting him know exactl 
whye; to give him no chance @f clearing himself. te” 
spite of your Indian environment; you can easily 
imagine how taking fs such ¢ line as that, to our 
honest Englishmen with their good traditions of legal 
right; and you wili perceive the difficulty eof sustain- 
ing a position so uncongenial to popular habits of 
mind, either Whig or Tory.” 


The letter dated August 12, 1909, con. 
tains the information that “Our own 
orthodox rank and filedo.not understan® - 
indefinite detention.” A previeus letter of 
that year dated May 5, informed the 
Viceroy that “some 150 members ef Parlia- - 
ment have written to Asquith protesting 
against Deportation. Asquith will give’ 
them a judicious reply, but you will not 
be able to deport aby more of your 
suspects—that is quite clear.” in more re- 
cent years, no “pretty heavy gale,” or even 
a light breeze, has blown up in the House 
of Commons abont deportation, nor have `` 
any group of members of parliament pro- 
tested against the detention of hundreds of 
suspects without trial, partly because of 
the pre-occupation of the war and partly 
because Britishers have grown'callous and 
accustomed to Aus@ian and Kwssian me- 
thods. The same year 19099 on January 
13, the Secretary of State wrote a letter to 
the Viceroy, which fays down principles 
which, if observed in recent tinfes, would 
Rave prevghted neuch injustice. We quote 
aparagraph. ° 


ppoge that the -> 





that i 
utmds care and scruple—avays, w 
is dubious, giving the suspected 
the doubé—you may dagr d upon) 
both you agd I will be calle 


f en aen, of 
4163 say, that 
to severe agcount, even 
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by the people No are no apwhaudinge us (quite 
rightly) fer vigour. Itisjust some momentary slip 
in vigilance that Has often upset applecarts and 


damaged political reputations, if ‘reputations matter. 


There are passages in thé Recollectibns 
which go to show that Lord Morlgy 
sanctioned deportation only as a tempor- 
ary and very exceptional measure, and 
that he did not likeit. The foltowing, 
paragraph taken frem a letter dated, 
November 5, 1909, is one such: 


I won’t follow you into Deportation. You state 

sur case with remarkabf force, | admit. But then 
I comfort myself, in My tlisquiet at, differing Rom 
you, by the reflectiog that perhaps the Spanish 
Viceroys in the Netherlands, the Austrian Viceroy it? 
Venice, the Bourbon in the two Sicilies, and a 
Governor of two in the old American Colonies, used 
reasoning not whelly dissimilar and not much- less 
forcible. Forgive this affronting parallel, It is only 
the sally of aman whois himself occasionally com- 
pared to Strafford, King John, King Charles, Nero, 
apd Tiberius. 


Another letter, dated January 27, 1910, 
is not less @utspoken: We will quote the 
whole of the extract given in the Re- 


~ 


collections. l 


This brings me to Deportees. The question 
between fs two upon this matter may, if we don’t 
take care, become wiPgt the Americans would call 
ugly. I won't? repeat the general arguments about 
Deportation. 1 have fought against ‘thase here who 
regarded such, a resort to the Regulation of 1818 as 
indefensible. So, per contra, I am ready just as 
stoutly to fight those who wish to make this arbi- 
trary detention for indefinite, periods a regular 
weapon of government. Now your present position 
is beginning to approach this. You have nine men 
locked up a year ago by lettre de cachet, because you 
expected their arrest to check these plots. For a 
certain time it looked’ as if the coup were 
effective, and were justified by the result. In all this, 
I think, we were perfectly right. Then you come by 
and by upoa what youregard as a great anarchist 
conspiracy for sition and murder, and you warn 
me that you may soon apply to.me for ganction of 
further arbitrary ‘arrest afd detention on a large 
scale. I ask whether this process implies that 
through the nine, detenus you have found out a 
murder-plot contrived, not by® them, ut by other 
people. You say, “We admit that belng locked up 
they can have had no share in these n&y abomina- 
tions ; but their continued detention will frighten 
evildoers generally.” That’s the Russian argument: 
by, packing off train-loads of suspects to Siberia 
well terrify the anarchists out of their wits and all 
will come out right. Phat policy did notgwork out 
brilliantly in Russia, and did not save "the lives 








of theeTrepeffs, r&lid it save Russia from a Duma, 
the very ‘thi hat the Trepofis and the rest of the 
“offs” depr and detested. | 


e i 
y.& following Morley. wrote : 
‘Your mentioWof Marti! Law in your fast prjvate 
letter really qmafes my eshereep. [have is Lgina- 
tion enough (anf sympathy enough, thoroughly to 
realise the effec on mên minds’ of the present 
manifestati¢n of the spirit of murder. t Martial 
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Law, which fs only a fine nante for the sugpensi8n of 

all law, would no% snuff out murdgetlubs in India® 
more than the same sort of thiggspuffed teem 

out in Italy, Russia, or Ireland. The gang of Dublin, 
invincibles was reorganised whgn Parnell an@ the 
rest’ weredocked up and the Coercidn Act in full 
blast.” ; ô e e 
e We will conclude with an extrag, from 
the letter dated December 18, 1908. 7 

” “One thing I do beseech you to avoid—a séngle case 
of investigation in the absence of the acgised. We 
may argue.as much as we like about it, and there 
may be no substantial injuftice in it, but it has an 
ugly* continental, Austrian, Russian look, about it, 
whith will stir a good deal of doubt or wrath here, 
equite besides the Radical Ultras.” 

The British,Government in India has, 
however, recently made so much progress 
towards Austrianism and Russianism that © 
in all cases of detention without trial 
it has been made, the invariable practice 
to investigate in the absence of, the accus- 
ed, and an ex-Judge and a Judge® of the 
Bombay and Calcutta High Cotrts have 
brought forward -specious arguments in 
support of this procedure. What is the 
next development? e ° 

Are Caste Electorates feasible and 
practicable in Bengal.’ • ° 


Caste electorates for the Hindus gr 
demanded not by the Hindu castes them- 
selves but by the Europeans of Bengal. 
The Europeans and Eurasians wre’, er- 


ically very small, and are each divid@d into, 


more than a dozen castes which thy call 
CN as the follow*eg table will 
Snew tem, . . © 
Danomination Europeans Euraseans' 
RAman Catholies, “8,300 - 12,100 
Anglicans 14,300 %,70Q 
Armeaians 700 O, 
Baptists >00 o 500 4 
Congregationalists 100 ° 100.° 
Greeks 200 ~“. :0° 
Lutherans ° 200 7” -0 
Methodists 500 >» °400 e4 


Presbyterians, étc. 2,700 906 

Buropeans include Germans, £ 
Bulgarians and Russians. 

If caste electorates must 
upomthe Hindus against the 
should‘not denominational 
accepted by the Europg 
the suggestion has prog 
separate priests 
grounds, etc. It ig 
cast® whith have § 
the. bixning ground 
Aiandus.’ Nor can it 
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thé Hidu castes do not igtermarry’, Euro- ever n@arér and Mhrer=a juncture which jnevitably 9. 
aad rer will mean great chatiges for the governed and the 


peans dud #urasians of all denominations 
oasa fulé freely intermarry. = 
_ &ast@electorates are impracticable „for 
the Hindus, because most of the custes are 
numesically sO small as not to be entitled 
tay entire member. If 50 glected mem» 
» ers be thrown open to eighteen millons 
of Hindus living in rural Bengal, a caste 
ought tù be 400,000 strong in order to 
deserve one full member. So all castes 
which gumber less than 400,000 people 
must remain unenfranchised. If two? or 


ar 


more castes be clubbed together to make” 


up 400,000 people and became entitled to 
an entire member, the very object with 
which separate caste electorates are advo- 
cated in the place of a general electoral roll 
onthe basis of territorial units, will be 
defeated. a 
Caste electorates are impracticable in 
Bengal for the prime reason that every 
caste is scattered over nearly all the Dis- 
tricts of the Bengal presidency. We shall 
aleé the case of the Namasudras, of whom 
so much political capital has been sought 
to he made by the Europeans of Calcutta, 
They fumber about 1,960,000 people and 
_ Sarg scattered over all Districts ot Bengal, 
excepting Chittagong Hills, and more than 
5,900 are to be found in 20 districts. They 
canngt.’be brought together to polling 
e Statioss ) 
from their homes and encouraging false 
“‘persqnation. ‘. ° 
e. “6 SRINATH DUTT. | 
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Professor Newman 6n India’s Destiny. \ 
THe following'extracts from Prof. F. W. 
ste Newman’s Memojrg will be found {nter- 
esting -5 ° ° i 
- © STtts’rare indeed that an Englishman looks at 


that reached beyond the measures of most Men’s 
inds. He saw clearly, fifty years "ago, that India 
was drawing ever closer and closer to an inevitable 
termginus. That She was beginning to recognise, 
eVery year more definitely, her ultimate destination— 
was begining to realise, too, that her foreign rulers 
»were,awaee also of that terminus, but were not very 
xidus that she ‘showd reach it. Nay, were practi- 
rather jogging her elbow to prevent her becom- 
onscieus of the dixection in which the tide of 
os driftig. r 
less ít iş coriing mow and 
ry one who ly studies the estion 
t thingg are not what they wete fifty. 
2: that a critical juncture is drawing 


without dragging them far away . 


ére 


governors. ° ` 
“Eyen the slow-moving East does move appreci- 
ablfin half a cefitury, when centres of education 
are doing their best to train Indians in European e 
ideas of civilisation, in European ideas of government, 
cand of the authority which learning gives. We can- 
not expect.to edficate and yet leave those we educate e 
eexactly ‘where we find them; for wifi education. 
cofhes invariably, inevitgbly, the growth of idgas 
‘planted by it,—their growth, and no less invariable 
fruition. To show someone all thatisto be gained 
by reaching forward, and then to expect him hot,to 
reach, but to remain quiescat, is the act of a fool. to 
*......[t is trye that we tave@done much—very nfuch 
for India......we have lifted her up—yes, but here is 
*vhere the mental shoe pjnches—we have insisted on 
preventing her from reaching her full stature. We 
have trained her sons to be able towdrk side by 
side with ourselves in various official duties; and 
then when they are desirous—as is indeed only the 
inevitable consequence of their education—of entering 
the lists side by side with Englishmen, they find there 
is no crossing the rubicon which officially divides the 
two nations.«... ° 


The Permanent S#ttlement of Bengal. 


In continuation of what has been 
written on this subject in,the February 
number of this review, the following willbe 
found interesting. At the head 8f chapter 
XV of ‘Emfire ineisia: How we came by 
it: A Book’ofContessions’ by W.M. Torrens, 

M. P. (Wubner and Co, 1872), the follow- ° 
ing is quoted from Lord Cornwallis’ 
Minute on Land Settlement, dated 10th 
February, 1790: 

“Bengal is one of the most fertile countries on the 
face of the globe. .. Its real value ie sdependsfipon . 
the continuance of its ability to furhis#. large anhual 
investment to Europe, to give consid assistance 
to the treasury at Calcutta, and to 
ing: and extensive wants Qf theo 
The conSequyences of the a drai 








the aboye causes, with the djdition ofthat which has 
been occasioned by the temitTtance of 
have been for many, years past, and are. noS Severely 
felt by the great diminutio the current gpecie, and 
by the langubr which has thereby been throwh upon 
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tie cultiyation aid the general : commerce of the 
country. A very material alteration iu the principles 
of our s¥stem of management las therefore become 
‘indispensably necessary, in order to restore the 
contry to a state of prosperity, dnd to enable "t to 
continue to be a solid support to British interests 
ang power in this part of the world.” 2 e 


Mr, Torrens comments on the above as 
, follows: ® . p 


e ‘That the primary sentient which influenced ‘the 
#fcaming of the Bengal Settlement was not the pros- 
perity, of the country, is clearly indicated by the 
assage quoted at the haad of this chapter from the 
SHaharte minute drawn up by the Governor-General. 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, the first of which provinces 
had, under native rule, deen designated as “the para, 
dise of nations,” were only valuable as they were able 
to supply the holders of India stock with large divi- 
dents, to support an expensive government, backed 
by an army of occfipation, and to recoup a treasury 
exhausted by wanton and wasteful wars elsewhere. 
Maladministration by encroaching power had sapped 
the financial resources of the country, and damaged 
the: whole machinery of revenue.” . 


As for the moderation or otherwise of 
the assessmeht, the following is the opi- 
.nion of Torrens : 


The permanent land assessment of the Bengal 
‘provinces was ten-elevenths of the assumed rental, a 
calculation only based on a mere rough and ready 
valuation, that was fyresumed to fall considerably 
short of thé acthal rental and value, though how far 
no care was taken to ascertain. Such a share upon a 
bonafide value world have been indeed ruinous and preposter- 
ous (italics ours) ; but the real value of the land was 
two or three times greater than the nominal one for 
assessment.” . 


The valuation; for the purposes of the 
assessment, was commenced in 1787, and 
completed in 1789, and Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie 1n his report said : 

“Our settfements were mitde in haste, on general 
surmises ; on aceounts never believed to be accurate, 
and never brought to any clear test of accuracy ; 
on the offers of speculators and she bidding of rivals ; on the 
suggestions of enemies ; on the statements of candidates for 
employment, seeking credit with the Government by discoveries 


against the people (italics ours) ; en infomation of all 
kinds, generally worthless..." © 


The valuation might under sie circum- 
stances be inaccurate, but it was hardly 
likely to err on the side of leniency towards 
the assessees. Mr, Sidney Low, «in his 
book, A Vision of India (ch. xxi), says 









that by the Segmanent Settlement Indian 
zemindarsgi@™ere given all the rights of 
Engli¢h lords’ with regard to the 
land, but tfn the rest of India, the 


mistakes ole eigyteenth century" legis- 
laters, ehiddbound Fin the traditieats of 
Bnglish eeal-property law, were avoided.’ 
It will thus appeafthat ‘the „status of 
Indiati zemindars in: the petmankntly set- 
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tled districts is not different from “that of 
Eaglish landlords. wii. «he 
* The following opinions also ont the Jer- 
manent settlement of Bengal will *be found 
interestiig :— ` 


: ° 6 

“They [the landlords] are m@de to feel in a®scoge of 
*ways that their presence is an offence to æ Govern- 
mem which exists for the ‘protection of the peopl,’ 
and so tHey are subjected to all sortssof imgosts and 
restraints. They are forced to give terms and condi- 
tions to their tenants which the. Government steadily 
refuses to those ryots who held land direct from it- 
self. Government officials tell of the exactions which 
the #emindars take from the ryots, and h but for 

ethe intervention of the Government they would make 
the lot of the peasant unendurable ; and yet, strange 
as it may seem, I did not meet a single case of a culti- 
vating ryot, and I met hundreds of them, who did 
not prefer fo hold his land from a zemindar rather 
than hold it direct from the sircar. There is a human 
element present in the one case which is wholly absent 
in the other.” (Keir Hardie, India, p. 94). 

“An enormously wealthy class (?), of zemindars 
has been created, and the custom of officiale bleeding 
by offering them C.LE.’s and other decarations,for 
subscriptions to the hobbies of collectors and Lieuten- , 
ant-Governors has grown up asa substitate for the 
more direct way of obtaining publie revenue by a 
land assessment.” (Ramsay Macdonald, Awakgnirg 
of India, Pop. Ed., p. 98). e ; 


The gradual extension of the Govern- 
ment Khas Mehalsis also encroachimg on 
the permanently settled tracts. 
























m a 
Seeking the Gratitude of Foreign Rulers, 
and Patriotism. | - ° 


The Indian Daily News writes: 277 | 

Says the Amrita Bazar Patrika~~“It is &chistori-° 
cal fact that it was with the help,of the-Bengafees 
that the early English settlers -made themselves 
masters of Bengal and Behar.” Were wea Beng&li, 
we gould be ashamed to boast of the fact—ifit is'a 
fags. o 6 N z l 
Exactly. But did the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika “boast of the fact” ? Perhaps the 
Patrika wanted to extffe*the “gratitude of 
the foreign rulers of the country. But'evea - 
for that purpose one would shrink from 
mentioning such a ‘‘fact”. Itisimgtateria 
for our present purpose to discuss whethi 
itis a fact. 

2 


Ideal Goyernors for Ireland and for India ! 


‘Lord Morley writes in his Recollectiqns, 
Voll, p. 232, ‘I have, often toldysyousf 
my wicked thought that Straffordfwas an 
idea] type, both for governor.of IMland 1 
the seventeenth’century, and governo 
India in the twentiethe Only they- 
pga Strafford’s, head, and his 
goveruthent has beeygn mighty 
Eyer since, ...... If a mag’s har, 
vokes a riot, why don’t the 


.: a * , s 
ey” 
for mt? Hàve they mot police enpugh °? 
elf dot police, wha? then has becéme. of the 
: “gbligatorfygarision” P r 
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ó i e Freedom and Subjection. 


There are many civilised countries,’ in- 
cludirfg the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ait agd Ireland, in which, many news, 
Papers write recklessly, with "an utter fis- 
regard, for truth; they write v?olently, 
sometiwes inciting men to use force; they 
write in such a way as to set class against 
class ; they attack the government of their 
country virulently. But there are no press 
F laws there like those existing in India. The. 

plain and main reason" of this difference is 
that India is looked upon and governed 
asa subject country, with the intention 
that it should be so governed as long as 
possible. Whatan Englishman in power 
would tolerate if it came from a British 
editor® “at home” dr in India, would en- 
firiate kim coming from an Indian editor. 

We dp not plead that editors should be 
chartered libertines. What is wanted is 
“thet only when they are thought to have 
actually oftended, they should be openly 
tried and punished or acquitted. _ 

Tire beauty of our press laws is that 
~eyen before a man has offended or thought 

R, offending, he may be, as many have 

been, čalled upon to` deposit some money 
as security for good behaviour. What still 
furttitr heightens this beauty is that this is 
donesSolely at the sweet will of the execu- 
tive. The man who,is imagined to be a 
wotild-be culprit is given no hearing. No 
‘douht, editors are mightily pleased and their 
self-respect is immensely increased when 
they find themselves thus classed with the 
criminal dregs of society. Another beauti- 
¿ful feature of ou» press laws is that when 
eg printér removes his business to a new 
address, or when the place of publication 
of a newspaper is changed, the printer or 
the publisher is liable to deposit a sum of 
money as security. Many printers ard 
publishers have had todo this. The most 
beautiful feature of the press laws is that 
when the money deposited as security has 
ten forfeited, to Government, a nqminal 
; lies in An appeal to the High 
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remed 
Cpurt$ but not one of the few appeals 
therto made at very heavy expenge has 
successful. The illusory character of 
medye was tthoroughly expostd by 
rence Jenkigs, late Chaef Justice of 
satta High urt, -in the Comrade 
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case, of tie preps laws: have made the . 
irresponsible will of the executive supreme. 
- Printers, publishers and editore shoulde t: 
be treated just like other.men. Theyshould . 
befree to pursue their respective avoca- 
tions so long as they*do not offend. But 
ifGovernment must needs discriminate ° 
against them, they should have a hearing, 
with thefurther right of appeal, whcnever , 

*sacurify is demanded, increased or forfcit-. 
ed. This is the leasthat can be tolerated. 

Indians are not a more ‘criminal oñ 

turbulent people thag the inhabitants of 
other civilised countries where there is no- 
Arms Act Tike that which exists here. In 

*these civilised countries “there occasionally 
occur rebellions, rrots, armed robberies, 
murders, &c.; but the people are not 
permanently disarmed, as Indians practi- 
cally have been. The cause of this difference 
is to be sought in our subjection. All other 
causes alleged are mere cant. Ir ogr 
disarmed condition we suffer both from’ 
lawless men and wild armmals. It is 
imaginable that by making the arms laws 
very stringent and by extraordinary’ .~ 
watch kept over manufacturers of arms | 
in India and on their imports, Doth law- | 
abiding and law-breaking men may. be | 
kept deprived of arms, though this has . 
not yet been found practicable, But wild 
animals have natural weapons of which | 
they cannot be deprived ; they.can only be. . 
exterminated,—Of which there is no sign 
yet. So we must continúe to run the risk 
of falling a prey to wild men.and wild 
animals. Men unaccustomed to self-defence 
and conscious of a feeling of helples:ness 
cannot but grow tigid. This is emascula- 
tion. As Europeans and Eurasians can 
and do have arms freely, the juxtaposition 
of armtd and disarmed~sections of the 
population makes the former, arrogant, 
wiolent ayl reckless and the latter un- 
manly agd timid. The remedy does not 
lie in regfiring both sections of the people 
to tak€ out licenses before being ableto” . 
purchase arms. For that would simply Be 
a nominal equality. Magistrates, would 
freely grant licenses to Europeans and 
Burasians, and refuse them almost as freely « 
to Indians. Nor is this a meg assumption. - 
The press laws. are meant b for Indian- 

owned , and British-owyed spapers, 

but has a single British oed paper 

sufferéd? inspite of (he ra writings of ° , 

matty of them, ‘as Against {the *hynelreds 

of Indian-owned pagers which.hare suffer- 
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deor been handicapped 24 The veaemedy is, nob how to keep up and foste® the 
as often been guggested by .ghe Congress spirit of citizenship, but*how to, Kẹep fhe. 4 
and the Moslem League. ‘It will alsoe pegple in subjection, miscalled see 
naturally suggest itself to the highest Ae Therefore repression loðs larger 
servants of the crown when by granting in their eyes than measures for enfrangh- 
internal autonomy to*India they areable isin’ the people. A comprortnise in the 
to slake off the suspicion that the first us shape of Coercion-cum-Gonctliation ¢ also 
of ‘arms which the people would make. gccasionally suggests itself to them. It w&s 
would be to rebel against ‘the--British tried during the Morley-Minto regime, bu? 
Government. -e ° with what consequences ? Repression is 
The Pioneer has given currency tothe thought of asa main weapon only kecattse 
fumour that the Government of India. the rulers have not either the heart or 
would soon place ,before the Imperial the courage or the faith in human nature 
Council a Bill drafted onthe lines ofthe or the statesmanship to make the Keforms 
recommendations of the Rowlatt Com- adequate. The futility of a small: dose of ; 
mittee. There is no doubt that Government * Reform pluas a þig dose of Repression is ~ ¢ 
are in a position to pass such a Bill. There patent to all students of history and of \ 
iseven evéry probability that the majo- human nature. : 
rity of nominatéd and elected Indian mem- In Ireland there have been during the | 
bers would vote for it,—whether from war greater rebellions and conspiracies 
reasoned and honest conviction, or from thanin India. There are also.no Arms 
lack of real statesmanship, or from absence Act and press laws in freland. But hever- 
of the requisite degree of love of civic liber- theless no Rowlatt Committee have sæt 
ty, or fram nervousness, we cannot say. there to suggest “lawless laws as a 
Our clear gpinion is that such a Bill isnot permanent feature of the laws of the land. 
only not required, but that its results The Defence of the Realm Act is noto? 
would be harmful. Where the real remedy havea permanent place*in the British or . 
is citizenship „masterful men are disposed the Irish statute book, but the Defence of , 
to ind a substitutein Coercion, Coercion India Act may have such a place iti the 
and Crimes Acts have failed ip Italy, Indian statute book. What is the reasong ~ 
Russia, Ireland, &c. But the Anglo-Indian The reason is to be found in. the: almost, 
bureaucrat believes that as India is.a complete freedom of Ireland and the 
peculiar country and as Indian natureis almost complete subjection of India... 
jifferent from human nature elsewhere, The arguments for repressive laws are ,, 
‘lawless laws” aré bound to ‘succeed here. hard to meet. If they fail, it is’ urged that 
However, supposing that success is attain- they would succeed if made more drastic .< 
>d, the question would. be, at what cost? and stringent, and so should they be madee 
Morley, as quoted before, speaks of If they succeed, it is argued that they ~ 
she risk of plucking upythe tares andthe shogld be perpetuated las, if they were abọ- 
ie ee oe risk L very lished, crime would again raise its hend’ » 
real. But Angilo-Indian bureaucrats can 
ford to take the risk with a light® heart, Externment of Mu®..J. Mehta. . ` ,; 
oecause the human wheat plucked up Mr. P. J. Mehtais a wealthy and þublic-. | 
would not be any of them. But AG have . spirited citizen (or should we ‘not :say® 
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ı curious way of coming home to koost. “subject” ?) of Rangoon. Hë ig- the 
One of the serious problems. foÑ states- secretary of the Burma Provinsial “Con- 
nanship to solve is how torepres$crime gréss Committee’ His importance in the 
and at the same time to keep up and foster publialife of the province was recognised 
the crvig spirit. In free countries, nothing by Sir Harcourt Butler by his nomination 
s done, except temporarily, which is to sit on two committees to deal with 
ikely to impair the civic spirit. Thérefore vaccingtion and with the grievances ofe? 
statesmen ein Mftee countries have found deck passengers to Burma.” Hé is anganti. 
iuccessful re es for increasing turbulence vaccinationist. But that is neith i 
i ig widening the hounds tion, nbr rebellion. He wrote à dissenti 
of freedom, the psevious and subse- minute tothe report ‘of the deck 
juent history Wf the ĝ any Reforth ‘Acts | gers’.gfievance committeé. But tha 
n Grit Britãin sh6w.: But in subftct a thoroughlyeconstifutignal act. A 
‘ourtries « the ‘pre-occupgtion of the rulers up for Mr. M. K. Ga#bthi agai 
. 8 $ = $ f 
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censtit&tiona], All his 
have been above board, open* an 

constitugional. ° Wherein, then, lay his 
offerte that he should have been ordered 
| to he externed within 24 hougs,—and that, 
too, at aetime when he lay ina precarious 
condition€n hospital after undergoing, a 
serious operation ? Sir Reginald Craddock 
ought to tell the public why he has passed 
such an order. The Defence of India Act 
has given him the power todo what he 
likes. Butit has given him po power to 
compel people to believe that whatever he 
does is just and necessary. Public opinion 
cannot be coerced or controlled ; it cannot 
even be influenced in his favour unless he 


activities 


condescends to give reasons. And in the’ 


long run public opinion is a power even in 
Indi and Burma. 
He has gtopped the circulation of some 
dian papers in .his province, as Sir M. 
O’Dweyer has in the Panjab. But these are 
confessions of failuré to govern in an 
ightenede manner. 
ve allowed: to be circulated in other 
vances may have been prevented from 
irculating in the Panjab and Burma, 
ither because the governors of these two 
rovincesyare‘more autocratic and touchy 
an.the. governors of the other provinces, 
r because the’ administrations of these 
30 offer more points .of criticism than 
o of others. Another reason has been 
assigned as regardsthe Panjab, viz., tha 












of edgcation of the Panjabi is such that 
criticism which is innocuous elsewhere 
weuld be productite dt dangerous conse- 
. ` quences there. Panjabis have rightly re- 
udiated this untrue suggestion. But 
re it ttwe, it would only mean that the 
sajab Government had not been able to 
cate and make the Panjabis reasonable 
the other provincial governments had 
e with regard to their charges. Should 
similar argument be adduced in support 
f tee Burma Goyernment, the reply wowld 
e cane H the above. For the nature 















ally the sathe as that of ther men. * 
order.of externment passed on Mr. 
hows tiie dangers of perpetuatin 
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Criticisms which . 


theyParg§abi and the Burman is funda- ~ 


isioris of the Defence of Inia Act,’ 
blic-spirited man may be subject- ` 
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-just %riticishs of Sir Reginald Csad- ed to civil deafh by theans of suchan Act.® è « 
7 “Mt. M. K. Gandhi is noan The dangetous and arbitrary character of ; 

utlaw. Mr.*»Mehta has formed a sociale these provisions have also been conspicu- 

rvictleague. But that also is thorough- * ously brought out’ by the conviction ‘and 


imprisonment of four members of the social 
service league at Rangoon Who are alleged 
to Mave. told some coolies to stick out for, 
higher wages than they had been getting. 
The grourtd of the conviction is seid to be 
that® these four gentlgmen were by their, 
action obstructing the prosecution of the 
war. But in Great Britain and the Domi- 
nions there have been,eduring the war,- 


nu merous strikes for higher wages, inclu- ° 


ding one of London Policemen; but those 
who stuck out fore higher wages only 
got better terms, not imprisonment; nor 
were their advisers and advogates in the 
press and on the platform brought to trial 
and deprived of liberty. So what is not 
an offence in a free country is a crime in a 
subject country. À 

The retrograde, dangerous and barbar- 
ising tendency of permanent °reprtssive 
laws’ can be understood by members of 
legislative bodies, if they have sufficient* 
statesmanship, sufficient love of, civic 
freedom, and sufficient i ion to 
realise the miseries and moral and material 
loss of those who undeservedly suffer from 
such laws. But probably many legislators 
do not believe that any persons have suffer- . 
ed unjustly. Were we of that “opinion, we 
would still object in theory.to the punish- 
ment of men without due trial, on account 
of the greater probability of innoceùt men 
Suffering therefrom thanif the usual judi- 
cial procedure were followed. i 


the nature or the education eor the wantęą Noone should wish #hat the real char- 


acter of laws on the lines of éhe recom- 
mendationg of the Rowlatt Committee 
should be brought hometo out’ legislators 
by the undeserved internment or deporta- 
tios of some ff theis near and’ dear ones, 
But there møy be’ some among them to 
‚whom a pipAprick applied to their bodies is 
a greater grievance than sword-citts on 
others’ limbs. Ifsuch there be, may they 
be blessed with gifts of greater sympathy 
and imagigation | è 
Supersession of two Municip 
engal. 
The commissioners of the B 


ties In * 
+ ., 






the Hughly-Chinsura Mnnictp s have 
been sdacrseded *by tie Beagwi Govern; 
ment fof one year. TRe ordes of the 


Government in the two cases are ‘queted, 
below. n’ aoe : 


Cd 
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Burpwan:* * ee 
w° 5. After th most careful’ “consideration, the 
Government of Bengal have come to the conclusion 
that the maladministration of the Burdwan Munici- 
pality is a grave public scandal which cannot be 
alfowed tocontinue, Itthas been’ clearly demonstra- 
ted that the Municipal Commissioners have aused 
their powers and proved themselves incompetent to 
conduct the administration of the Municipality ;e 
and, in the gpinion of.the Governor in Council, it is 
Only by their supersession, in exercise of the special 
powers of control vested: in Government, that the 
J administration cao be reformed and the interests of = 
the rate-payers safeguarded. The Governor in Council 
is, therefore, constraingd to declare by this order, 
~"-issued under section 65 of the Bengal Municipal Act, 

x that the Commissioners of the Bardwan Munici- 
pality are incompetent to perform their duties and 
have abused their powers, and he directs that thty 
be superseded for a period of one year with effect 
from the date of the pubiication of this Resolution 
in the Calcutt@ Gazette. In exercise of the powers 
conferred by section 6G of the Act, the Governor in 
Council further directs that all the powers and duties 
of the Commissioners shall, during the period of 
wtupersession, be exercised and performed by the 
District Magistrate of Burdwan. > 


THooGHLY-CHINSURA. 


16. After the most careful consideration, the 
Government of Bengal have come to the conclusion 
that the Municipal Commissioners have persistently 
made deal ce be cr malice of their duties and 
have proved them8Nves incompetent to conduct the 
administration of the’Municipality. They have been 
treated’ for years past with great patience, but have 
deliberately neglected the warnings and instruction 
given to them; and the Governor in Council is 
reluctantly forced to decide that temporary super- 
session is necessary in the interests of the rate-payers 
themselves. S 

In tbese circumstances, the Governor in Council 
declares by this order issued under section 65 of the 
Bengal Municipal Act, that the Commissioners of the 
Hooghly-Chinsura Municipality are incompetent to 

_ perform and.persistently make default in the perfor- 
mance of their duties, and he directs that they be 
superseded for the period Of one year with effect from 
the date of thepublication of this Resolution in the 
Calcutta Gazette. in exercise of the powers conferred 
by section 66 ofthe Act,éhe Governor farther directs 
that all the powers and duties of the Commissioners 
shall, during the period of supersession, be exercised 


and performed by the Districte Magistrate of Hooghly 
for the time being. s 
As we are not aware of whæ the com- , 


missioffers of these municipalities have to 
` say in self-defence, we are unable to con- 
sidet the eharges preferred against them. 


i 


nment Resolutions. 

an impression abroad that, 
ication of the Rowlatt Com- 
ert at the “present juncture, 


kå 
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mittee’s 


thgse Resofutionsgsuperseding muicipali-. failure in the 
ztiessare part of a bureaucratic campaign that wotfld no 
against -the Mongegu-Chelmsford Reform 
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Avould go to shaw that these had been less 
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Scheme, their object being to show mo 
Bengalis are ynfit to ‘manage. tBeir „loei 
affairs even in such advance’ districtg_as 
Burdwan and Hooghly, it world ut, 
wise and premature to entrust themewitnh™ 
larger *powers of self-government, It has 
been also surmised thatef Sir S. P. Siha had 
been in chayge of the local self-governfhent 
podrtfglio instead of the Maharajadhitaj 
of Burdwan, the supersession eof these 
municipalities would not have taġen place: 
We cannot say how much of truth there 
mfiy be in such suppositions, 
"From the Government Resolutions it 
would appear thaf the affairs of Burdwan 
had been more grossly mismanaged than 
those of Hooghly-Chinsura. 
-~ Though for want of information we are 
tunable to examine the charges against 
these municipalities, we may say that tak- 
ing them to be true,, less drastic remedies 
than supersession ought to hæve been 
tried. For instance, official chairmen ‘and 
secretaries might have been geppointed. 
Ifit were thought that official chairme 
and secretaries could not bring abeufa 
change for the better in the administration 
of the two municipalities wish the 
operation of or inspite of the -obstructio; 
of the present body of commissioges 
Government could have. ordered, a fres 
election of commissioners, disqualifyin 
the present ones for re-election. -*, _ 
As indicated above, weare tinahle eith 
pa- 


to defend. or to condemn these minig 
lities outright. But that qut of more t 

a hundred municipalities in Bengal these’ 
twohave been singled out for sypersession, 
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efñciently worked than the others. Their 
fatæ ought to be a warning to others. 
And when municipd]"gtvermment “is res. 
tored after a year to these towns’, the rate- 
payers ought to be more careful in the 
selection of comniissioners and in" kcepi 
them up to the work. e ° 

Taking it for granted that they ha 
fatled to dg their duties, wrong concl 
sions ought not to be drawn from su 
failure. It ought not to.be conclude 
either by our own countrymen or by ett- 
siders.that Bengalis are unfit tg manage 
municipal affairs. In the vast m&jori¢y o 
municipalities they have ,succeeded t 
ably well. But even if there had 
majority of *municip 
ot proye any inherent j 
city. Lord Durhath’s Report éta 
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ng self-government, 
“Ithe roral disésicts habits of self-government 
were almost unknown and education js sœscantify 
diffused aĝ to rendet it djfficult to procure a sufficient 
numer of persons competent to administer the 
fungtiods that would be created by a general scheme 
of popular local control,” . N 
Who “would have thought at that time 
a 
that self-government would ever be suc- 
cessful in Canada ? *The Filipinos have re- 
ceived fully responsible self-governmént 
within 18 years of the American occupé- 
~ tion oftheir country. But only 11 years 
ago, Governor General Smith in his mess- 
age of October 16, 1907, to the inaugural 
session of the Philippine Legislature 
summed up conditions as follows: 
“In many of the municipalities the expenditures of 
public mogey have been unwise, not, to say wasteful. 
In 88 municipalities out of 685 the entire revenue was 
exp@ided for salaries and not a single cent was 
. devoted to public betterments or improvements... 
“Two hundred and twenty-six municipalities spent 




























tion 8f affairs is to be deplored, and the commission 
was obliged to-pass a law*within the last few months 
ohibiting municipalities from spending for salaries 
ore than a fixed percentage of their revenues.” 

- Redlich and Hirst’s book on Local Govern- 
ménot in' England contains extracts from 


ated 1835, regarding the municipalities 
and bofouglis of that period, from which 
a few séntences may be quoted : 

“Ag general the corporate funds are but partially 
appiedto municipal purposes, such as the preserva- 
tion of the peate by an efficient police, or in watching 
or lighting the town, &c>; but they are frequeatly 
expended in feasting, and in, peying salaries ef 
unimgic@rtant officers. In some cases, in which the 
funds are expended on public purposes, such as 
building. public gvorkg, og other objects of® local 
ifaprovemegt, an expenseehas been incurred mhuch 
beyond what would be necessary if due care had been 
taken,” * i  S 
The gamé book states that the parlia- 
entary cammission referred to above 
eported in 1835 regarding local bodies 
that “revenues that ought to be applied 

r the public advantage are diverted 
rom their legitimate use and ate some- 
tmfes wastefully bestowed for the bepefit 
of E sofhetimes squandered for 

urgose# injurious to the character and 
erals of the people.” Sugha deplorable 
of things could not prevent local 
ernmeat from flourishing in Eng- 
otse of time. ` o,f 
frequently it has ‘been officially 
at District Magistratea, are. 


nos - 


oxerning, Byitish Dominiofis, on the ev 
f feeb tain’ h 


og pubiic works less*than 10 per cent. Sucha condi- ° 


the repért of a parliamentary commission, | 
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S 
terriblye @verwg 
one of the main grounds .oh whieh the 

ə partition ofdistricts has been advoeated 
and gatried out. It is, therefore, curious to 
find the overburdened Distrjct Magistrates 
of Burdwan and Hooghly entrusted with 

the working of two of the biggest munt- 
cipalities.in Bengal. Could not a betier 
Way be found ? Isit certain that? becarse 
the Bengal Governmént are not likely te 
find fault with the work of their own 
Magistrates, therefore municipal work is 


D ° ® 
rked, and that is also, 


=í 


sure,to be carried on by them efficiently ? `~ 


‘2 Presidentship of the caming Congress. 


Mr. B. G. Tilak-who was elected to 
preside over the coming Delhi Session of 
the Congress, having left forEngland and 
signified his inability to accept the office, 
it has become necessary to chose another 
president. We think inthe circumstances 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is thé 
fittest man to preside. We hope he will 
be unanimously elected. 7 


The Reform Committees. : 


Government have appointed the two 5 


committees to consider and. ‘on the 
question of electorates dnd the franchise 
and the question of dividing "“‘subjects”’ 
into “reserved” and “transferred.” Sej 
determination required that the people 
of India should appoint the committees : 
it required that ethe committees should 
consist entirely of Indians: elected by their 
countrymen ; it required that, as the next 
best thing, the majority of members should 
be elected Indians ; it required that in any 
case Indians, howevey, or by whomsoever 
chosen, should form the majorit%; it re- 
quired that whether Indian were in a 
majority*or in a mjnority,.they should 
represent the main shades of constitution- 
al political prinion in the country. The 
nominations doerfot satisfy any of these 
requiremegts. Therefore so faras India 
is concerned, self-determination ig a word 
which may be taken as not uttered by any, 
British or Allied statesman. Reuter gught 
not to*have cabled this myth out to 
India. 

So far as Musalmans arf cancerded, 
the Moslem League representsfithe articu- 
late Muhammadan politigal™pinion of 
India. į There hag not, been fy ‘secession 
from tye Moslem League as’tliere has been 
e Congress.” Bt Government have 
not appointed any..Musalmane who-fepre- 
sents the wiews of theMoslem League. The 
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” Musalman, which is .we, believe the only 


, existing English organsof Indian Musal- 
mans, writes thus about the two Maham- 
madan members of the two committegs : 


““Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan was never a 
pclitician and he himself acknowledged when d® left 
Tadia, on his appointment to the India Office, that 
pclitics was a thing in which he was more or lessa 
ncvice, Mogeover, the Muslims think thatthe political 
vizws of the gentleman, if any, are not in consoffance 
eith those of the commuffity.” ` 

’ “Khan. Bahadur Moulvi Rahim Baksh presided at 
tke Rawalpindi session of the All-Inda Mohamedan 
_, Educational Conference and this was the first time 
= tkat we came to kuqw of him. If a person not 
o widely known, that does not however disqualify hime 
for membersnip of a résponsible committee. So far as 
we are aware, Moulvi Rahim Baksh’s politics also is 
not of the sight sort. He does not share the views of 
the progressive geen of his community and accord- 
irgly the latter has scarcely any confidence in him. 


The Hindu members belong to the 
group of politicians who have seceded 
, fom the Congress. As the Congress 
includes both Home Rulers and a con- 
siderable body of Moderates, and as the 
_ secedersg consist only of the remaining 
IMfoderates, the Congress may be justly 
~ presumed to represent the majority of 
educatéd™waeraplitically-minded Indians. 
And it is this clase of Indians, represented 
by the'Congress, which Government have 
entirely ignored. 


H 


For .all these reasons the constitution - 


of the committees must be pronounced 

ansatisfactory. ` Practita]lly they are 

packed committees. 8 

We cannot say whether the Indian 
members will or wall’ not act with the 
welfare of- India as their only object in 
view. There is noypositive evidence to 
show that tgey will be swayed by personal 
considerations. But at the same ime one 
need not asstme thet they all will be or 
have beemable to resist official blandish- 
ments. Itis best to holdjudgMent in sus- 

_ pense. $ 

President Wilson’s September Speech. 

, The speech delivered by President Wilson 
in the last week of September, on the eve 
of the opening of the United States*fourth 
Liberty Loan, was a most momentous 
one. We gifesbelow a few extracts from 
it. - ; . 


The Issues these—Shall the military power of 
any nation or BWgup of nations he suffered tg deter- 
over whom they 


ming the fortunes ôf the peoples 
have no right to rule excep the right of force}, Shall 
strou# natiohs be free td wrong weak nations and 
make them%ubject to their purposes and interests ? 
Shall the pepple be ruled on dominated gven in their 
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*peoples and nations or shall the stro 


„and fulfilled. 
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own internal affairs by arbitrary ‘and “prespon j 
tone $r by their vide ide oo a ea nia ae 
e a common standard of right and prigilege a 
a Oia th 
will and the weak suffer without redress ? Sleall the 
assertion of right be haphazard and by casual alliance 
or shall there be a common concert to Sblige the 
observance of commoti rights? m 
No man,no group of men chose these to b® the isgues ` 
ofthe struggle. They are the issues of it and they 
must bê settled by no arrangement or aompromise 
or adjustment of interests, but definitely and once foxy, - 
alland with the full unequivocal acceptance of the 
principle that the interest of the weakest is as sacred 
as ¢he interest of the strongest. This js what we 
mean when we speak of permanent peace, if we speak. 
sincerely and intelligently and with the real know- 
ledge and comprehensi of the matter we deal with. : = g 


India is k@enly interested in the answer 
which the British cabinet may give to these 
questions asked by Dr. Wilson. He clearly { 
expressed the opinion that there must not 
be any compromise with avowed prin- 
ciples. : >o æ 


It is of capital importance that we should aly be 
explicitly agreed that, no peace shall be obtained by 
any kind of compromise or abatement of Brinciples we 
have avowed as the principles for which we are 
fighting. There should exist no doubt about®that. 
I am, therefore, going to take the liberty of speaking 
with the utmost frankness about the tactical comply 
cations that are involved in it. If 4t be dndeed 
and io truth the common object of the Govern- 
ments associated against Germany and of@,the 
nations whom they govern, as J -believe it to, be, 
to achieve by coming settlements a secure adhd lasting 
peace, it will be necessary that ealb who sit dowh a 
the peace table shall come ready and willing to pay” 
the price, the only price that will procure it, -an 
ready and willing also, to create id some virilé fashion 
the only instrumentality wherehy it can be mac 
certain that the agreements of peace will be hedoyre 


e . 

Phat price is impartial. justice in eyery -item `of- 
es no matter whose interest is crossed, and 
ot only impartial jrStice, but also satisfagtioa of the 
several peoples whose fortunes are dealt with. That 
indispensable instrumentality is the League of Nations 
formed nnder convenant? th&t wll be efficacious. 
Without such an instrumentality, whereb§ the’ peate 
of the world can be guaranteed, peace will rest *in 
por os the word of outlaws and oaly upon thag 
word. A 


e The essentials of peace were stated b 
Dz. Willson authoritatively as representing 
the? U. S. Gevernment’s interpretation o 
its own duty with regard to peace, as fol- 


lows: , . 
Fitly, the impartial justice “meted ont must 
involve no discrimination between ied hin whom 
we wish to be just and those to who e dẹ no 
wish èto be just. Qt must be a' justice that plays 
favourites and knows ao standatds, but the 
rights of the several peoples goncerneg. ° 
. Secondly, no separate or special interes 
singl? nation® or any group of nations ca 
the basis of any part of the settlemerf 
nat ċonşistent with the common interest o 
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Thirdly, there can be no llagues or,alliafices or 
ciah covenants and understandings withjn the 
egeral and common family of the League of Nations 
lye arfl more specifically, there can be n 

ect) Selfgh economic combinations within the 
Leagte and no.employment of any form of economic 
boycott or exclusion except as a power of economic 
penalty Sy exclusion fgom the markets of the world 
may® be gested in the League of Nations itself asa 
+ . . . 
m@ans of a ecipline and control. e 

Fifthly, all international agreêments ang treaties 
of every knd must be made known in their entirety 
o the re of the world. Special alliances and 
economic rivalries abd, hostilities have been the 
prolific source in the modern world of passions that 
produce war. It would be an insincere, as well as 
an insecure peace that did not exclude them*in 
z definite binding terms. k 


The president of the United States ex- 
plained very frankly and clearly why he 
felt it necessary to restate American war 

-aims and-to describe again the essentials 
of peace. 


I have, made this analysis of the international 
situation, which the war has created, not, of course, 
becuse I doubted whether the leaders of the great 
nations ang peoples with whom we are associated 
were of the same mind and entertained a like purpose, 
bat because the afr every now and again gets 
dark€ned by mists and groundless doubting and 

ə mischievous perversions ofcounsel and it is necessary 
nce and again to sweep all irresponsible talk about 
peace*inérigues, weakening of morale and doubt- 
jul purpose on the part of those in authority 
utt@ly and, if need be, unceremoniously aside and 
say things ih the -plainest words that can be found 
even when it is only to say over again what has 
been said before quite as plainly, if in less varnished 
terms. ag ae ” ‘ 
| As I fave said, neither I nor any other man in 
Goyernmental authority created or gave form to the 
Sung of this wam I have simply responded to them 
a Wich vision ås I could command, but I have 
responded gladly and with the resolution that has 
grown ‘warm and more ‘confident as the issues Iave 
grown clearer and clearer. It ignoey plain that they 
are gssues* which no- man can prevent unless it be 
wilfully. Iam bound to fight for them and fight for 
them as. time agd cirguimggances have reveale@ them 
tb meas reeotibie as they stand out in more and 
e vivid, unmistakeable outline and the forces 
that fight for them'draw into closer and closer array 
nd organise ‘their: millions into more and more 
neonquerable might, as they become more and more 
Tea to the* thought and pyrpose of peoples 
ngaged. 
' It is the peculiarity of this great war that while 
atesmen have seemed to cast about for 
efinitions of their purpose and have” sometimes 
seerged to shift their ground and their point of view, 
tife thought of theamasg of men, whom the statesmen 
are supposed to instruct and lead, has grown more 
and orafunclouded and more and more certain of 
maf it is that.they are fightigg for. Natlonal 
ses have fallen more and fhore into the back- 
and the common purpose of enlightened 
has taken their place, 
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and straightforward and more unified 
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nsels of plain men have become on all hands’ 


els of sophisticated men of affairs, who, 


`” ° 


d : 
still retaigathe®impres#on that they are playing thee « 


game ofepewer avd playing for high stakes. That 


isewhy I have said that this fs a pe&ple’s war, nota æ 


statesmen’s. Statesmen must fdllow the ` varified 
commog thought or be broken. 
I tale that to be the significance of the fact that 
assemblies and associations ôf many kinds. made “y 
of plain workaday people have demanded, almost 
every time they have come together, anil die stil] 
* debianding, that.the leaders of their Govdtaments 
shall declafé to them plainly what it isexactlr and 
what itis not that they are seeking in this war and 
what they think the itenfS of thelr final settie nem 
should be. ‘ 
They are not yet satisfied with what they 4ave 
been told. They still seem ¢o fear that they are, 
getting what they ask for oply gn statesmen’s termg 


e—only in the tering of territorial arrangements and e 


discussions of power and not*in terms of broad- 
visioned justice and mercy and peace and satisfaction 
of those deep-seated longings of oppressed and 
distracted men and women and enslaved peoples, that 
seem to them the only things worth® fighting a war 
for, that engulfs the world. 

Perhaps, statesmen have not always recognised 
this aspect of the ‘whole world of policy and action. 
Perhaps, they have not always spoken in direct repl¢ 
to the question asked, because they did not know 
how searching these questions were gind what sort 
of answers they demanded. But I for oye am giad 
to attempt the answer again and again i 
that I may make it clearer and clearer, that my che 


a 


o 


the hope . 


thought is to satisfy those who struggle in the ranka | 


and are, perhaps, above all oe subsets a repiy, 
the meaning of which no oneMan have any excyse 
for misunderstanding, if he understands-the language 
in which it is spoken or can get someone fo trans- 
late it correctly into his own. And I believe that the 
leaders of Governments with which we are associated, 
will speak as they have occasion eu prainiy as I have 
tried to speak. {hope that they will feel free to say 
whether they think f am in any degree mistaken in 
my interpretation of the issues"involvec& or in m 
purpose, with regard to the means by which a highly 
satisfactory settlement of these issues may he 
obtained. a : l 
President Wilson said that he'made this 
analysis of the interngtional situation not 
because he doubted whether the léaders of 
the greajpations and peoples with whom: 
the American people were as$tciated were 
of the same mind and entertained a like 
purpose. This was said quite like a faith. 
ful and AE ally. And this ought, 
therefore, fo have been responded to in a 
fitting manner by the leaders of ti® British 
and other allied nations.. But Reuter has’ 
not cabled to us either the views of tha 
British «press or the views of the British 
ministers and other statesme on Dr. Wil.. 
son’s speech. This is signifc(int for two 
reasons: on other occasiorg& Reuter in- 
variably-cables out the epifpns of the 
Britis, press whenever a British states. 
man. gr allied statesnQan makes an inpor- 
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tant speech; the ‘secohd reason’ iss Chat: ` 


Anglo-Indian papersdike the Englishman’ 
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» Rave openly written abairtst® Dre Wilson’s 


‘speech. It is also sfgniffeant “tat no 
British minister has yet acted up to the 
suggéstion of the American president con-. 
tgined in the following sentences‘ of his 
speech: . ° b 
° “Ank Kbelieve that the leaders of Governments 


with which we are associated, will speak as tHĦey® 


have occasion as plainly as I have tried tb,speak. I 
hope that-they will feel free to say whether they bink 
bam in any degree mista&en in my interpretation of 
the issues involved or in my purpose, with regard to 
the means by which a highly satisfactory settlement 


_of these issues may be obtained.” 


“Union for Freedom.” À 


The Review of'Reviews fot May contain- ' 


ed the following paragraph : 


An impôrtant Congress of the representatives of 
the subject races ®f Austria took place last month in 
Rome. The Congress lasted two days, and had the 
support of many leading Italian politicians, foremost 
amongst them being Signor Bissolati. England, 
Brance and America were represented by Mr, 
Wickham Steed, M. Franklin Bouillon and Mr. 
Nelson Gay. An important resolution was passed 
unanimofisly, setting forth the views of the oppressed 
nationalit®s in opposition to the Germano-Magyar 
hagemony and recording the following significant 
agreements between the Italian and Jugo-Slav 
representatives :— 

“1. Tha and independence of the Jugo- 
Slav nation is recognised as of vital interest to the 
Italian pation ; and reciprocally. 

“2, That the liberation of the.Adriafic Sea and its 
defence against all present and future enemies is of 
vital interest for both nations. 

“3, That territorial controversies shall be settled 
in a friendly manner on the basfs of the principle of 
nationality,and in sucha way t8 be defined at the 
conclusion of peace as not to injure the vital interests 
ofthe two nations.” , 

The Polish representatives added a declaration 
asserting that they considered Germany to be the 
principal enemy of Poland; that the Poles seein the 
movement @f the peopleNfor freedom against the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy one of the principal 
conditions of their independence from Germany. 


The instifgent *Czecho-Slovaks and 
Poles have since been recognised by the 
British and their allies ag 1nd&endent bel- 
ligerent mations. This ‘is uQdoubtedly 
right. Butif Rome, where the fepresenta- 
tives of #he subject races of Austria met, 
“were situated in a country in alliance with 
Austria, these representatives would have 
been tried and puñished as conspirators, 
as some Indians weretried and punished in 
San‘Fraficis@).® That, we believe, is inter- 
national la However, ås we are not an 
indepéndan ation, it may be thought pre- 
sumptuous on our part tg write ontinter- 
national, law ;—tig Bengali “pNpverh 
forblts the humble -ginger-seller to be 
curious as to shippeg news. Neverthe. 
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"for help to become independent, i 


q 


less,* one, may ask, why if it he Prope 
for ethe subjeęt races of Ausfria: toe lod 
éo England, France, Italy and A vi 
oul 
have been considered disgraceful on® the 
part Of ‘Mr. S, Subramania Iger tc 
appeal to President Wion to helf Igdie 
to obtain, mot independence, btt oly 
Homa Rule within the British Empire | 
Of course, from the point of view “ot their 
rulers, all subject races who seek® freedom 
are traitors. But what makes the conduct 
of° a seeker of Home Rule unmworthie: 
tHan that of a seeker of independence ? 
‘The note extracéed from tbe Review o. 
Reviews speaks of “the oppressed na. 
tionalities’’ of Austria-Hungary. We do 
not personally know in what particular 
manner they are oppressed. But this we 
know that they have far greater politica’ 
power than Indians, and that they are 
more educated and richer, too. The Mon. 
tagu-Chelmsford Report says that Phe 
immense masses of the people [of $ndia] are 
poor, ignorant and helpless far beyond the 
standards of Europe.,.” (para. 181). ° 


The Present Economic Situation... 


The prices of the necessaries ‘of life have 
been already abnormally high for senie 
time past. The failure of the’ maing-ir 
many regions has made „the situatéor 
very Serious. In many districts ‘prices oj 
food-stufis are much *higher than.during 
previous famines. But Government hav 
not declared famine in these Fenians sone | 

Sir George Lowndes and large numb€rs 
ofeother Anglo-Indians ‘think that-India 
læs not been bit as hard by the war as the 
belligerent countries of Europe. °It*neust 
be asimitted that our sufferings are not 
comparable with thiQse°of the Poles, the 
Belgians and other inhabitants of regiogt 
where fighting has actually taken‘ place. 
But it must also* be admitted hat id 
Great Britain no class of mer-are in such 
dize straits for food and clothing as very 
large masses of men are in in our country, 
Have ary British men or women com! 
mitted suicide because of the want gfa 
piece of rag sufficiently Jong and broad ¢b 
cover ‘their nakedness ? Englang ought 
never to have asked for and accepted ‘re 
gifts” of 150 &rores and 47% crores 
rupees from such a poor countryaas o! 

During previous famines, dSnly t 
of foodstuffS$ went up, «the prices 
necessaries did not rise much b 
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Bortar: The conditions Are much worse. 


n Se* the consequences of any ou 

bregk of famine in the immediate future 
are almost wothinkable in their appallifig 
charadter. Let usshusband our resources, 


NOTES 
A Brahmin Oligarohy, disproting the asser- ` 
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tions of Lord Sydenham arid other enemies 


. of Ina. We will give afew more facts in 


for ourselves and for others, for bad days, ý 


skould they unfortunately come. $ 


Stopping of Self-rule Depútations. 

We Have beef. officially told that the 
place of Indians now isin India, and that 
at the psoper time they will be allowet to 
send deputations to England. Yes, at fhe 
oroper time. When thè enemies of Indian 
reform have thoroughly e poisoned the 
minds of the British public, when the 
draft of the Indian Reform Bill is ready, 
when the Reform Committees here have 
submitted their reports, when, briefly 
speaking, the whole thing has become 
something like a settled fact, and when 
probably the peace terms have been 
irawn up without their being any 
guthorised representative of India at the 
Pefce Table, Indian deputations may be 
allowed tó proceed to England to plead a 
lost. cause. That would be in entire 
accord, tod, with the spirit of President 
Wäson’s September speech, and, of course, 
bf'se/-determination. 
` However, hetter late than never. 

”  <* .* A Generous Gift. 

Weare glad’ to say that another English 
gentleman has sent ys a cheque for Rs. 
fs ior the relief of distress caused by 
Fhe high prices of cloth and other necesga- 
pes. He writes :— ae Š 
p gleam much distressed”at the conditions 
which, I understand, prevail in many parts 
f Bengal, and ef-ehe inability of,the 
easantfy to secure either proper food or 
fothing, and I-feel it the more because I 
fold myself a few shares in one of the Jute 
Bompanies.which have been paying large 
Wividends. I enclose a cheqte for Rs. 1500 
nd would ask you to spend it, for fe 
elief of the suffering, in any way you may 

ink best.” 4 
re We cordially thank the donor for his 
enerous gift. THe sum has been -placed 
t phe Jap oi of. the Sadharan Brahmo 
nmaj, which’has been enggged in relieving 
fering for, months past. 

“A Brahmin Oligarchy.” - , 
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' {n a ptevious issue we have shown that 
he establishment cf Home Rule jy India 
annot lead to the country being frui by 
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support of our position. , ° 
@khe total population ‘of India is 
315,156,396, out of which only 14,598,768 
are Brahmins: So Brahmins forma very 
small niinority of the population® But mere 
numbers may not ségnify much. People 


may becomedominant by means of wealth, .. 


education, and martial qualities. Let us 


therefore see what thè comparative posi- - 


tion of Brahmins is if these respects. 
Brahmins are not the only “warlike race” 
nor even -one of*tHe chief ‘most warlike 
races” of India. At present, with the 
exception of a few sub-séctions of the 
Brahmins in a few provinces, Brahmins do 


“not enjoy any reputation for martial 


qualities. Hence, there need not be any 


apprehension of Brahmin supremacy found- ° 


ed on fighting capacity. Thenfas regards 
wealth, the Brahmins as a class hgve never 
been wealthy, at- least not wealthier thgn - 
many other more numerous classes. Edu-_ 
cation has next to be considered e 
The total number of liferates in India is 
18,539,578. ) 
literates 1§ 2,335,122. Which means that 
out of 185 lakhs of literates .23 lakhs are 


Brahmins. Butit may be contended that , 


mere literacy is net of much importance, it 


` is literacy in English which is the. passport 


to power, position, distinction and wealth. 
Let us, then, consider the figures for 
literacy in English. The total number of 
persons literate in „English i India is 
1,670,387, of whom $33,368 are Brahmins. 
That is to say, out of about “7 lakhs of 
literates™ English a little ahpve 3 lakhs 


are Brahmins. ; 
. The above facts and considerations 


apply to India ag & whole. Let us consider 
the positfon of the -Brahmins in the 
Provinces. 


In no province do the Brahmins form — 


the majority of the population; in Bie 
provinte there are ong or more Hindu 
castes more numerous than Brahmins— 
not to speak of non-Hingug sectiong of 
the people. But the possiffiltty of ‘at- 
taining dominant position gery 
the pgreentage „Of literacy, particu- 
larly gn the percentage of lrteracyin Eng- 
ltsh *& the variogs c&stes. In the Census 
Report these percentages are given. . From - 
these stagements w@wind that the Brah- 
mins are, either so backward in educa- 

- s a i 
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the. provinces ° of -Assam, Baluchistan, 
Burma: and the N.-W. F. Provinces that 
there is no mention. of them in the ffgfres 
given for those provinces ; that Brahipms 
do not. occupy the first place in ‘educa- 
tion in .Bengal, Behar-Ortssa,,, Central 
Provinces*and Berar, the Panjab, and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh; and 


. that itis only in the Madras and Bombay 


Pressdencies that they hold the first*place, 
not of course in point of the number of 
jiterates, but as’ regards percentage ° of 
literacy. And in*® the latter presidencye 
Brahmins are beaten by others ‘in Gujarat 
and Sind?’ Let us now place before the read- 


, er a tabular statement: 


Total liter- Brahmin 


Provinces, Total Literate atesin  Literates 
o literates. Brahmins. 7 English. in English. 
Assam 326566 40359 35296 6092 
Bengal *3522044 472342 494499 129223 
Behar- ra 
u> Orissa 1419138 256332 79182 12423 
paca 372826 } 59798 202454 10818 
(Berar 496236 107796 46102 16209 
~*~ Madras 3093560 408626 274625 93748 
Punjab 774845 114853 109101 11564 
_ U.P. 1618465 551518 136616 20209 


[In the above table ethe figures for 
Burma agd N. W. F. Province have not 
been given; as the number of Brahmin 
literates there is insignificant. £ 

It will appear from the above table that 
in no province is the majority of literates 
or the majority of Tterates in. English 
Brahmins. ° | 

The franchise will, be given t@ people 
either according to property qualifications 
or according to educational qyalifications 
or both. If the possesstqn of property 
were made the sole qualification\Brahmins 
would oggupy a low place in the elector- 
ates. Even according to educational qua- 
lifications they will not have a: predomi- 
nating position in any province. Bet even 
if Home Rule led at first to an oligarchy 
of Some gor& that would not be anything 
unusual. Sir g. D. Rees askg on the subject 
of the.!‘Bralg@fiin oligarchy”: ‘Were there 
no Whig dlig@rchies ip Britain? Will astage 
beeskipped in UIndiay....Why jib oyat the 
oligarchy? Wait tW thè masses oDject.” 
In reviewing Prof, Ramsay Muir’s “Na- 
tional Governmen@@ Its Growth and 
Principles. The culmination of Modern 





6 * bed ea” ï had 


v v 


Pugs’ . 


to 


Nimes Literary Supplement of <July 
1918, writes :— Ps 
n the,middle of the eighteeith century p 


government existed in England „it was m 
ways very imperfect ; the p@wer was in fac 


ecentrated in the hands of a small group of arst 


famélies, but, ndne the less, as was felt and kne 
the time’no Government could maintain itself 
country unless it was really in accordance wi 
public opinion,'not only of the comparatively fe: 
had the right to vote, but ofethe great mass | 
people who in fact were never reluctant to mak 
views and their power heard, if necessary $y v: 


. and rioting, 


It is, S, “mere pharisaisn 
object to an oligarchy in dndia. Bu 
repeat, as we have conclusively sh 
that there is not ‘the least, probabilit 
an oligarchy being established in Indi 


Persons Killed by Wild Animals 


and Snakes. g 


A statement has been given ir 
Gazette of India of the number of pei 
killed in, each province of British Ind 
wild animals (specifying the prin 
kinds) and snakes in each year from ` 
and 1917. We give below the tota 
1913 and 1917: 


Number of Persons-killed by 


Province aninjals in 
j 1913. 17... 

‘Madras 308 DEB o 
Bombay 20 34 ° 
Bengal 293 - 341. 

P. 137 166 
Pamjab 1Q 24: 
Barma ° 59 OL 
Bihar & Orissa 546 -~ 659 « 
C. Pe& Berar 125 158 
Assam 103° ° * 138 
N.-W. F. Prov. 2 8 


In every province more ‘men have 
killed in 1617 than*’in 1918. Havedn 
grown weaker, and more timid in « 
pravince ? Or it may be the wild ani 
havé advanced in civilisation at a f 
rate thar the men; for, the power t 
isa mark of civilisation. A more pr 
explanation may perhaps Be found i1 
number of licenses for arms issued gin 
year and the total number of. such*lic 
in force in each*year. This will, be f 
in a table given in a subsequent note. 

‘The number of men killed by snake 
each year in each province has also 
giyen in the Gazette., The first of 
Aer ee against the name ofa pro 
<. 


e 


NO 


“ axe fpr :1917. 
“30mVay 
United Provinces, 5166, 6481; Panjdb, 
899, 457; Bugma, 1044, 1873; Bihar and 
Orgssa® 1940, 5888; C. P. and Berar, 1155, 


Madras, 1695, 14523; 


eS] 


- begun,*on the whole, to take a smaller 
toll of Human lives than before; as in the 
whole country 21770 persons were killed 
oy snakes in 1913, and 23,918 in 1917. , 


Number of Wild Animals and Snakes 
Destroyed by Men. 
_ We give below a few figures from the 
oficial return of the number of wild ani- 
mals and snakes killed by men. 
Wild animals killed in Snakes killed in 





Provinces. 1913 1917 19138 1917 
Madrag | 2238 .1898 we seer 
Bombay 3471 2987 87396 25085 
Bengal 2858 412 17134 1205 
10 A 2659 2640 5310 4999 
" a% Panjab 3080 492 3080 15026 
= > bmr-Orissa 1550 , 1046 16784 9171 
.’ .e oP. & Berar 1902 1564 1265 728 
= $ ‘Burma ə 5311 5873 16222 16398 
Z 4# Assam ° 1988 1490 1981 322 
dP Yew. F, Pro, 90 44 ` 595 396 
re oIt will befound that in most provinces 


ea 


he number gt.wild animals and snakes 
_ ¥ «illed.Wy men in 1917 was less than the 
_ « ‘mabey killed in 1913. 24,630wild animals 
„ vere killed in India in 1913, and 19,476 in 
HQ ~90,186.snakes'were killed in 1913 
2 +1%tndia apd 73,968 in 1917. Itis thus 
“  Uiscouraging to’ find that wild anineals 
nd snakes are killing «nore men iu the 
owitry than Defore whereas men are 
killing smaller numbers of wild amimals 
und snakes tan hefate. a; 


S XY *  Number,.of Licenses for Arms. 
-a The total number pf licenses for arms 
“gfu force’was as follows in the provinces 
Wad years’ noted below.» We omit the 


* 


/ mailer provinces, as in the tables in per- 


- yous notes. s 
me 1913 1917 
yadras 47511 45509 ê 
Bombay “ œ 15231 13563 
. Bengal} r 26961 8042 * 
y è. » p 22952 6357 
: - Panjab e + 13876 6219 
Butma *", ., 7390 8051 `° 
Bitar and.Orisga “127799. 11247 
CP. & Befay ` 16070 15511 » 
_Assant . , ~~ ae . 13114 
N-W, F. Provingts: 551? TTT » 


r: 
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; In * most * provinces the, number of, g- 
licenses in force was smallér in 1917 than 


1406, 1527; Bengal, 4491, 4393 ; . in 1943. This is particularly cpnspicuous 


in °the case bf thee United Provinees, 
Beyggal, and the Punjab. The country has œ 
been practically in a disarmed condition for 


i 124s Assam, 167, 151; NeW. F. -Pro-° å long period: These provinces have been. w 
vince, 29, 25. So snakes’ also have not efurtherdisarmed more than tle others. 


What is the reason fer the disarmament of 
each of these provinces and of the country . 
as a whole ? That the country as a 
whole is being gradually disarmed will be + 
clear from the following figures showing t` 
the total number of litenses in force in 
India in each year ffom 1913 to 1917: : 


1913 182412 
1914 . 176779 . 
1915 167242 . 
1916 137183 
1917 136707 


Let us now see how many licenses were, ® 
granted in 1913 and 1917 in the different 


provinces. 


Province 1913 - 19178 
Madras 3096 4302 
Bombay att 1888 
Bengal 3230 " 892 
U.P. 2 3162 594A 
Punjab . 1636 1279 
Burma j 1330 1201 
Bihar and Orissa 753 ` 531- 
C. P. and Berar 7613 4903 
Assam 216 305 
N. W. E. Prov. 1805 3625 


The number of fresh licenses issued has. 
been reduced in a most glaring manner in 
Bengal and the United Provinces. “The 
most timid? province could be trusted 
vith the smallest number of fresh licenses 
in the country. Yet tbe Governor of Ben- 
gal asked the people of Mymensingh 
what they bad done in the way of fighting 
political dacoities and other revolutionary 
crimes, knowing that in 6 years the Ben- 
ohl Government had reduced the number 
of licenses from 26961 to 8042, and that 
in 1917 it had issued only 392 licenses as 
against 3230 in 1913. In two provinces 
the #2umber of licenses issued ig 1917 was 
larger fban in 1913. The resono for this 
greater favour shown to $em is not 
apparent. However, takingfthe country 
as a whole, the number of fresh licenses 
issued eacbe year haX gone on steadily 
decreasing except for one year. The figures 
are given against each year : 1913—2562%; 
191423016; 1915--19975 ; 1916—20577: 


ai ` 
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-2 -1917—39316.? These figures combined "of the® so-called Bigher castes, mose than *eigke' 
with those for the total numbersof licenses 

in force in ‘each year, given. before,-Afford - 
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one explanation of the increasing helpless- 
ness of Indian human beings in the preset&e 
of* wild animals, as also of the increasing 


~ destructiveness of the latter. ° or 


The arta of British Indian territory, 
aecording to the cénsus of 1911, is 
- 1,093,074 square miles. 136,707 licenses 
for this area works out at about one 
ylicense (and presumably one fire-arm ) 
‘for every 8 square miles. The ‘population 
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t@ousand poor souls are dragging on a; precays 
existence. PThey are beaten black and blue niet ti? 
puķlic roads. Many a horrible szene of ofen vidlen, | 
and highehandedness is daily witnéssed all ov ~ 
Cranganore. Such deeds of flagrant injusfice a: - 
hardly recorded in the pages of history, and the ply 
emodern parallelfhat can be drawn is the @nanifo}c 
sufferings of the Indjans in South Africa. The poor 
victims subjected to the galling yoke of the,so-called 
higher castes remain inarticulate ; thereforgno atten- 
tion of a Gandhi or Gokhale could be drawn to their 
cause. è 
The crying grievances of more than 300,00€ 
members of the depressed classes in Cochin State wer 
ebrought to the notice of the authorities concerned, by 


of British India is'morethan 244 millions.« ™eavs of petitions andedepntations but why ar- 


For the protection of these myriads; there 
are abont one-eighth of million licenses. 
This means that there is probably one 
fire-atm for the protection of about 1786 
persons. . 

Thetotal number of towns and villages 


e in British territory, as givenin Statistics 


of British India, Educational, for 1911-12, 
is 584322. We can therefore safely say 
that in at least three villages out of every 
four thereis no one licensed to carry or 
use arms. i 


' “Against Home Rule,” 
_Mr. N. S. Raman, Secretary, Sahodara 
-Sangham Office, Cranganore, has sent us 
a leaflet entitled “Against Home Rule.” We 
quote the first three paragraphs. 


One of the Taluqs of Cochin State is Cranganore, 
a place of immense historical significance from very 
ancient days. Nearly four miles in extent, this place 
is inhabited by divers communities, the Nairs, 
Brahmins, Ezhavas and Muhammadans. The 
Ezbavas, the Valans, the Pulayas, and other sub- 
castes number more than eight thousand, and they 


are commonly grouped under the depressed classes.a ig notan argument against Home Ruf °3 


There are few men who have received Englifh 
education among them; but they can be proud of 
many men who have attained mental culture through 
Sanskrit learning. They are physically very strong 
and stalwart; they eke out their living by honest 
professions and various kinds of manual labour. In 
point of cleanliness, even their deadly foes will admit 
that they are far advanced. ° 
Many crude and strange practices which have 
clothed the essence of Hinduism in a ‘veil of obscarit#, 
are being observed in these parts with all their 
superstitious rigidity. The detestable custom of 
distance pollutign which has even marred the gocial 
harmohy, 
Vivekananda toffive Kerala the opprobrious epithet 
of the lunatic aĝ um, has got a very strong hold on 
the minds of t®fhigher caste Hindus of Cranganore, 
The use of even public roads is triously denied to the 
so-called low caste Hindgs. Some of the public 
Schools are closed to t@tir children # consequently 
they are allowed to be drowned in gwoss illiteracy. 
Esene in some of the bazaars they are strictly 
prohibited to enter. aE under Pi bumi- 
lating oppyession and the vilest type of tyrann 
8g oppy os yp y y 





effective remedy ise not yet proposed is beyc™ 
comprehension. However they are driven to despa 
and their only hope of gaining social salvation lige 
in their embrace of Christian or Muhammadan faith:? 
This is very painful and humiliatin 
reading. The social tyranny to which at, 
tention has been callefi here cannotebe toc. 
severely condemned. The Cochin State can, 
not ofcourse make the “holy” Brahmins and 
others treat the ‘‘depressed”’ classesas their 
social equals, but it is its bounden duty t¢ 
remove all civic disabilities. For instance, 
public roads and public schools should be: 
asmuch at their disposal as of otltersi 
The “higher” castes should recognise the 
common humanity of these classes. lf ds 
surprising that worms, reptiles, pigs and 
dogs can use public roads, But. nat thes 
sisters and brethren of ours. Do*the *holy™ 
Brahmins of Cochin feel “polluted” ‘if the... 
see a dog ora pig ora cat ona mouse tcr 
a fly or a mosquito or a cow’ or a gort à 
the gistance of a few inches, feet* or yatp. 
from them? a = t. 
The ill-treatmerft of the depressed class. +: 
it onght rather to ineite sthege classes tc,’ 
oletdin political power’ so that they mi e 
be able to improve their own -conditiori: 
The leaflet itself mentions the sufferings c, 


Indians in South Africa. But these Îndia£ 


have never saidsthat their sufferings wer.. - 


an argument against self-rule in South 
Africa; on’ the contrary they wish to 


s 


improve their position by gradually’: 


6btaining citizens’ rights. The Negroese 


andwhich caused the greate Swami e America are in some respects treated a. 


badly as and in some respects wegge thar.’ 
the “depressed” classes in Kerala. ( 


pe E 
f 


“Towards Home Rule,” "Part I.) But tk ™~. 


do not contend that for that, reason fee 
republican form, of governmentsshgul@? & ."' 
abolished. On the con erst waht 
more political righs- thay “they havt got, 

s@ that they may cease’ tÀ be oppressed. 
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hey are fighting most foyally and enthu- 
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food-rj4€s in Madras Presidency were not 


*; 


iastically 3a the present war along? with * at-all due to political agitation, as offici-. 84 
mir white fellow-citizens. Our ‘“depre& ally alleged. Healso says that the erowd . 
i siseers and brethren should follow e whic ad gathered during Dy. Naidu’s 
ne same policy’. trial Was not résponsible for any excesses. 
oOo @ . ° “eke only excesses that were manifested ° 
o Stationing of Military in Madura. were the bayoneting and the shooting vf 
f Inthe course ot the trial of Dr. Yatada- innocent, men‘in the crowd, and the injuries «e 
“rajulu Naidu in Madura foralleged sedition a deaths caused thereby, which were 
crowdseathered about the court premises, Certainly not excesses*for which the people 
nd there was soing shooting and bayonet. te responsible.” Considering all the 
ing by the police. Military have also been Circumstances the writer concludes: °* ` 



































tationdd in Madura. The Commonweal 
as published a dispassionate and well- 
asoned article on tfe affair by Mr. A. 
angaswamy Aiyar, in which the writer 
ays i— 


The Government of Madras has declined to accede 
the request of tbe citizens of Madura voiced at 
public meeting presided over by Mr. V. Rama- 
andra Aiyar, one of the leading gentlemen in the 
ty, for the appointment of an indépendent body 
ə% enquire into the matter of bayoneting and 
ynooting by the police on the 27th of last month 
vy wbich some were injured and two died, and 
zbich took place ch the second day of the trial of 
jr. ®Varadarajulu Naidu for alleged sedition. The 
efusal of the- Madras Gévernment to institute such 
in independent tribunal to enquire into the whole 
matter ,is an unfortunate circumstance which must 
a ietract considerably from the weight and authority 
heh must attach to any other kind of enquiry 
ke, the óne which is going on at present. Mr. 
'addisoð, the present Collector of Madura, is as 
odd a district officer as it is possible to get in these 
snes and as would be desired in any district, calm 
temperament, tactful? conciliztory, and capable 
antering into and understanding the aspirations 
a freer life.on the part of a race different 

Big own, and deserves the high praise 
me Madras Government that it has the highest 
Fidence in him. Bután a matter where serous 
“gations are made against the police including its 
{34er,rargks in the district, and when there has been 
1#tntly a panicin the minds of the authorities and 
gme of the English residenjs in the city—whic#led to 
“ir désemblingthe Members of their families if the 
7mises of their English club strongly patrolled by 
te military or these undergoing military training, 
| out the time the above occurrence took place—it is 
, -arent that persons locally selected for making the 
 ‘#juiry cannotebe supposed to be free from precone 
aved notions and prejudices in thè estimation of gre 
blic whose satisfaction, it must be conceded, ig ne 
fthe main objects of such an enquisy, whatever be 
‘he esteem or respect to which the persons*making the 


quiry may be otherwise entitled. 


“rhe District Magistrate is also pràcti- 

ily responsible for the policing of «the 

a strict, fand heg an tove yea fion by,him 

‘9 the doings ôf the polfce cannot but 

fooked spon as tô some extent partak- 

s {the dhatacter of an accused condyct-: 

o ighis Ownetrial, > . Se es 
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Under the above circumstapces, the location əf. 


a sepoys and soltliers in Madura City has no justifis 


gation. It is said that the Municipality has been 
directed to defray the-@ost of maintaining these 
sepoys ; and the warrant is much less for, any puni- 
tive action against the citizens of Madura, if tt 
turns to-be such. Gathering of sympathetic crowds 
during a State trial in Indla does not betoken any 
serious state of affairs affecting public tranquillity as 
they do in European countries where mobbing, rioting 
and breaking of: windows are often the outcomedf , 
more serious results do not ensue. Butin India they 
do not mean anything more except that the crowds 
are prepared to sisand wait for a number of hours, 
as aytoken of sympathy and interest on @he part of 
m 
location of the military in Madura City at the present, 


time can only be an artificial pee ee a coming 
into existence ex post facto tatr situation in 


Madura was so serious and of alar{hing proportions 
as to justify the bayoneting and shooting of *innocent 
men. 

Therefore there is all the more reason for the whole 
situation being enquired into by PE SERRANT and 


impartial agency unconnected with loc prejudices or * 
predilections. i 


Report of thc Imperial Council Committee 
on the Reform Scheme. 


Most of the suggestions or ,gecommen- 
dations made in the geport of the Imperial 
Council Committee on the Reforfn Scheme 
make for progress. The Notés of dissent 
of the Miian members are on more pro- 
gressive lines than the body of the report, 
with the exgeption of Mr. Sunder Singh’s 
note, who „urges “special representation of 
the Siklh dh the same lines as of the Musal- 
mans. Nor do we think it necegsary on 
general grounds to allow separate repre; 
sentation to the Indian mercantile, con- 
munity, though we agmit its necessity 
as a coumterpoise against the, special and 
separate representation givn to Euro- 
pean merchants. We do not under- 
stand why the special r¢pr@entatson of 
the laydholders fas been rec¥tnthended to 
be incgyeased from 2,to 6? 
enough. The mort sNecial representation 
is given to particular classes,,-the -less re- 
presentatign there Wowld be of the mass 
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ofthe people and the greafer 


* the allegation made in the 


*% 


* > 
f wd the 
injustice be tofthem. e . 
: — wants Political rights. 
itis quite right and natural that°the 
people of Burma should wish to shargein 


the constitutional progress of the Indian 
Empire. The Upper Burma public.recently 


discussed the Reform Scheme at a‘ pubjice and ach&nge in thé system of treatment ought .. 


meeting held in Martdalay on the 8th 
ultimo. It was said at the meeting that 


the S&cretary of Stategwho did not visit Burma 
during his mission to India, did not get the opportu- 
nity to have all the fa@&s about Burma placed before 
him. Burmans were stwperior to thé'Indians in many 
respects ; viz., the absence ofewny caste system, socia 
advancement and the higlf percentage of Yiteracy. 
Burma had®one of the best seaports in the Indian 
Empire. Her hid@en mineral wealth, her valuable 
forests and the large amount of revenue collected 
annually in Burma all combine to testify Burma’s 
fitness to enjoy the same political rights and privileges 
ag the other major provinces. The-meeting regretted 
Report that Burma’s desire 
for elective {netitutions was not developed. The 
memorials subufitted to the Secrepary of State and 
His Excelle§cy the Viceroy bear ample testimony. to 
the fact that Burma did desire elective institutf®s. 
Throwing open the public service more widely to 
“Indians (Rugmans in the case of Burma) would not 
mean, as Dir SN he report, the replacement of 
one alien bureaucficy by another race and perhaps 
another. e The pédple belong to another race but by 
no means in a more backward stage of political devel- 
opment. Burmans atthe time in the past did rule an 
Empire and there is no reason why they should be 
unable to runlet%emselves when the same democratic 
principles as have been extended to the British 


whew 
- 


Colonies inþbabited -by white people, come to be 


extended t8"India and Burma. 


Several resolutiens were passed at the 
meeting, theiy special fèatfre being the 
ensuring the proper representation of 
Burmans and the Safeguarding of their 
interests. 9 


= “Ae Mother’s Cry. 


Srimati® Dakshayani Dasi, mother of 


Babu Jyotishchandra Ghosh Shas agaið 


sent a memorial to the Vicero% As the 
readér is aware of the history of the case, 
itis not“hecessary to summarise it from 
the memorial. Inthe 8th paragraph, the 
nfother respectiully submits :— . 


Na. 
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"these directions at anygcost so that bis life may, i 
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(i) *Thatsher son Jyotish ig lying for about awe 


S(gipor with insanity. eo 
è Gi) That at Berhampore though propèr A 
guts as to nursing and feeding have been mage fo 
bið, arrangement as to proper*freatment have no 
been adequate? and the best medical twatmen"’ 
available in Bengal has not been accorded teehim, 
e (iii) That a change in the environmentgof{fd&. 
tion, if order ®& remove the “stressful situations _ 


be made now without any further delay, 
(iv) Thatin order to awaken his’conscMusness i. 
should be placed in a condision where he may fees 
that she is no longer under restraint and wher 
famjliar stimuli may act upon him, ® 
(v) That every attempt should now be made i 


possible, be saved, for, human life has a value of it 
own and the responsibility for it is no less grave. 
(vi) And that lastly she has aright to knowt 
causes of his present moribund condition and insani 
oe the Government are morally bound to expla 
them, “ 


“fu consideration ,of the above, yor 
Excellency’s humble Memorialist, å hear 
broken and aggrieved mother, most & 
vently prays that Your Excellencg woul 
be graciously pleased . 


(i) to order his immediate removal to Caldıtt 
with proper arrangements as to nursing and feeding 
there ; P 

(ii) to place him, under the necessary jstiper Pisioi 
of the Government, in a condition where he may feel 
that he is no longer under restraint ; ' 

(iii) to allow Your Excellency’s bumble memoma 
ist and her relatives to live with him, so thathe may 
feel that he is ina familiar environment, and unde 
constant attendance and care of his near and dez 
Ones ; io > K i 

(iv) to make arrangements as to place hint u 
the Ayurvedic System of Medical treatment- (j 
she has much faith); ' i 

(v) and to hold a thorough investigation into 
causts which have brought about his present awfat 
condition. ; 
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We support this prayer most stròngly. A 
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` Acknowledgment of Donatien. .. 

Babu Ramananda Chatterjee, Treasu?- 

er, Bankura Sammilani, begs to qgexnow. 

ledge with thanks the following douatioy 

in addition tœ those acknowledged las 
meéath :— 


Mrs. Kumudi ni Ganti ae RS. 92.12-0 ` 
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